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PREFACE 


T his book covers a wide field, and a great part of my story happened 
both “far away” and “long ago.” But there are three or four points 
which seem to stand out from the narrative with particular interest at 
the present time. Our attitude to the rising power of Germany up to 
1936, for instance, was ominously reminiscent of what happened in the 
initial years when I was engaged in helping to lay the foundations of the 
Royal Flying Corps. I did my best after 1918, as my readers will see, to 
persuade the Government of the day to convert the mighty air weapon 
which we had forged at so great a cost into an Imperial Force, linking 
the Empire together against aggression. The present war would never 
have occurred at all had the efforts of those who held this view succeeded. 
We seem never to learn from experience or act on its teaching. I can only 
hope that the events which I have recorded will serve as a warning to 
prevent a repetition of the tragic blunders, both during and after this war, 
which have already cost the world so terrible a price. 

Flying was in its infancy when the first World War opened. Most 
naval and military experts believed that it was of little importance. No 
one will ever hold that view again. By the time that war ended it was 
clear beyond a doubt that a new force comparable to the land and sea 
services had come into being. In some circumstances it might be a decisive 
factor, as it was in Palestine at the battle of Megiddo, and was destined 
to be again in the Battle of Britain. The great influence of air-power on 
sea-power has also been demonstrated, and the long-range bombing of 
enemy objectives has clearly shown the Royal Air Force to possess a third 
great function, independent both of the Army and the Navy. What is still 
a matter of controversy is the way in which the R. A.F. should be organized 
in relation to the other Services. 

I have always strongly held that the Air Force should be treated as 
an independent Service. It has functions of the highest importance, and 
to tie it, as the French wished to do, to army service only is to restrict 
its initiative and power for the performance of its own special functions. 
Clearly the Army needs air support, and must receive it in the shape of 
specially trained men and specially designed aircraft. Equally the Navy 
must be supplied with men and machines to carry out its highly specialized 
work, and similarly the independent function of the Air Force must be 
fully provided for. Yet, in addition, there is a crying need, not only for 
co-operation of the Air Arm with the Army and Navy, but for the welding 
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of the three Services into a single weapon. The necessity of this has been 
illustrated in this war again and again in all sorts of situations—at Dun¬ 
kirk, in Norway, in Crete, in Libya, and not least in the defence of our own 
shores. The problem of defence, to be solved successfully, must be 
treated as one indivisible whole. 

What is really needed is a large air force united under one administrative 
and supply control. From this force the necessary military and naval 
arms can be detailed for their special services, to act under the operational 
control of the military or naval command. This does not mean that 
either of the older Services will be starved of the aircraft which will 
become more and more necessary to their efficiency. It is an assurance 
to the contrary: for the larger the independent air force, the larger 
will be the balance for transference as the need arises to the specialized 
services. I preached this doctrine assiduously during my time at the 
Air Ministry with indifferent success. I ask the reader to consider 
whether the experience of the last three tragic years has not shown its 
truth. 

If the importance of the Air arm is one lesson that stands out from 
my story, and the necessity of co-operation between the three Services as 
a single defence organization another, a third is the necessity for co¬ 
ordinating all the Services under a Combined Staff or a Ministry of 
Defence. This was partly achieved in the-first World War when Lloyd 
George set up his small War Cabinet in 1916. The immediate result was 
that the industrial resources of the country were vitalized as they had 
never been before, and a new control and direction were evident in the 
whole conduct of the war. 

Perhaps I may quote a letter which I wrote to The Times on April 17, 
1942: 

The problem of defence is one and indivisible. No one wants to do any¬ 
thing to hamper the Prime Minister or the Chiefs of Staff of the three Services 
in their tremendous task and grave responsibilities, and no doubt much more 
is going on behind the scenes of which we necessarily know nothing. But it 
is equally the duty of members of Parliament, and especially of those with 
previous experience, to offer constructive suggestions where they may be of 
service. 

There are two important lacuruz in our present organization. First, the 
machinery for welding our naval, military, and air forces into one combined 
instrument of attack and defence is inadequate. There is the Minister of 
Defence and the War Cabinet. There is also the Committee of the Chiefs of 
Staff. But, so far as one can make out, there is no combined staff to prepare 
plans, and, when they are approved, to ensure that they are carried out. To 
provide them is the duty of the Minister of Defence or a deputy appointed 
by him, who for this purpose should have a Combined Staff composed of 
members of the three Services headed by a C.C.G.S. These plans would then 
be submitted to the War Cabinet for approval. These having been approved, 
the Combined Staff would have the duty of ensuring that they were carried 
into effect. If the War Cabinet as a whole does not bear the responsibility it 
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shrinks into a body whose sole duty is the endorsement of decisions already 
taken by the Minister of Defence. The crucial factor would be the choice of 
a suitable man as C.C.G.S. I think he must be a Service officer and not a 
civilian, if he is to command the confidence of those serving under him, and 
I cannot think of a better man for the post than General Wavell, with his 
unique experience of the war in all its aspects. 

Linked with this is the second question, the machinery for co-ordinating 
action between the Allies. We are told that the man-power and economic 
and material resources of the Allies are vastly superior to those of the Axis 
Powers. What we require is a common war strategy. Otherwise there is 
always the probability of our superiority being frittered away in unco¬ 
ordinated efforts. Is there any real co-ordination between ourselves and 
Russia? What is the connecting link between the Supreme War Staff at 
Washington, the Pacific Council, and the War Cabinet in London? In the 
last war unity of policy was achieved by the Supreme War Council and inter- 
Allied staff at Versailles. We know that the Allies cannot be strong every¬ 
where. There must be a supreme authority to decide where our forces should 
be concentrated. Much no doubt was achieved by consultations between 
Mr Churchill and President Roosevelt, but a permanent body is needed in 
order to maintain contact between allies so distant from one another, and it is 
doubtful whether the various bodies mentioned are adequately linked for the 
purpose. The War Cabinet must be assured of the agreement not only of the 
Dominions but of the Allies. 

The cardinal lessons of the present war are, first, the necessity of co¬ 
operation between the three Services, and, secondly, co-ordination of strategy 
between the Allied Powers. 


There are people who are never weary of pointing out that the events 
of the last war and the years which followed it are not necessarily a safe 
guide to the problems of the present war and of the future. Short-range 
planning must, of course, be done by those who give the executive 
orders, but it is sometimes argued that, owing to the wide area over which 
operations are now dispersed, central long-range planning is no longer 
possible. Improved communications would appear to render this 
argument untenable. It is perfectly true, of course, that history does not 
repeat itself exactly. But it is equally true, and more important, that 
there are certain definite principles which will operate in the future 
essentially as they have always operated in the past. One of these prin¬ 
ciples is that it is not possible for a democracy, or for that matter for any 
Government, to wage war successfully without in some form or other a 
united control and direction. 

To give greater unity of control it is evident that the idea of an Imperial 
War Cabinet must be developed. Strictly speaking, the Prime Ministers 
of the various Dominions are the only people who can act, but delegation 
is not impossible. Once or twice already the emergence of difficulties 
between members of the British Commonwealth has been evident, and this 
is likely to become more frequent. Machinery for joint consultation, for 
the elimination of misunderstandings before they become acute, and 
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for agreement beforehand for common action is not only desirable but 
urgently necessary. 

The Supreme War Council—or rather the Inter-Allied General Staff— 
as brought into being by Lloyd George, was originally an idea of Henry 
Wilson’s. There is no doubt that it brought both the political and the 
Service chiefs of the Allies together and gave the Allied strategy a clear¬ 
ness of direction hitherto lacking. Allenby’s Palestine campaign was one 
result of these united counsels. It is scarcely too much to say that the 
final overthrow of the German armies in France was another. Between 
them British, French, American, and Italian sections hammered out a 
“plan for victory.” This lesson—the value of a Supreme Allied War 
Council and Staff—seems to have been appreciated at its full worth by 
Mr Churchill and President Roosevelt, but has not yet been translated 
into action. I hope that we shall see a Supreme United Nations War 
Council and Staff established which will give general direction not only 
to co-ordination and allocation of supplies, shipping, and transport, but 
to the broad strategy of the United Nations’ forces by sea, land, and air. 

The latter part of the book, other than the last two chapters, is mainly 
concerned with India. The settlement of the future of India as a partner 
in the Empire is one of the most difficult and important, as it is one of the 
most fascinating problems of the day. I hope that this record of my 
experiences as Governor of Bombay and the conclusions at which I 
arrived may be of some value as a contribution towards a mutual under¬ 
standing between ourselves and that great and historic land of which I 
carried away so many happy memories. 


FREDERICK SYKES 
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Land of our Birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be; 
When we are grown and take our place. 
As men and women with our race. 

Father in Heaven who lovest all. 

Oh, help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 

Rudyard Kipling 
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CHAPTER I 

EARLY YEARS 

[1877-1901] 

First Few Years — Ceylon—Round the World-—Events before 
the Boer War—South African War—Later Events in South 

Africa 

O strength divine of Roman days, 

O spirit of the age of faith. 

Go with our sons in all their ways. 

When we long since are dust and wraith. 

Sir Henry Newbolt 


THE FIRST FEW YEARS 

M y family has come for many generations from Yorkshire and North 
Derbyshire. My father and mother were both Sykeses, and were 
distant cousins. They were both Yorkshire people. My father was a 
mechanical engineer. 

I was born in 1877, and my father wrote to his two sisters in Yorkshire: 

Yesterday there came into the world a small human parcel, giving, like 
many another little thing, a deal of trouble. It is expected, nay hoped, that 
it will develop into a Man, and it is further sincerely hoped that he may never 
curse the day and those who have the responsibility of bringing him into it. 
We pray, too, that he may love Justice and hate Iniquity, that he will obey 
Nature’s first law and love and respect himself, and that he will always have 
a large share of sympathy for others, that he may have a full power of bodily 
and mental strength, and enjoy both to his own and the general benefit, and 
that at the end he will, by his example, leave the world something better for 
what he has done in it. Amen. 

Less than two years later my father died unexpectedly. My mother had 
to move into a smaller house, and anxiety and financial struggle told 
heavily upon her health. At the age of seven I was sent to a school on 
the South Coast and remained there for five years. It was kept by two 
ladies who were simple, gentle yet firm, and very kind to the small boys 
in their charge. Their sympathetic control, plain food, and the sea air 
gave me a sound constitution which stood me in good stead afterwards. 
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I had a somewhat chequered education, and before I was fifteen 
journeyed to Paris for eighteen months to learn French and as much 
German as might be possible. I had a great ambition to get into the 
Diplomatic Service. My first resting-place in Paris was at a pension 
near the Place de l’Etoile. It was kept by the English widow of a Russian, 
and her daughter, who taught French, German, and Russian- I also 
attended a day school in the neighbourhood for a few months, but, 
finding that I seemed to be learning very little there, I moved from both 
lodging and school. I was then quartered with a Swiss lady and a German 
teacher friend, from both of whom I had lessons, and later I attended 
a preparatory school, which was a great improvement on the previous 
one. I also followed as many lectures as possible on every conceivable 
subject all over Paris. One such series was at the SalpStriere under Dr 
Charcot. It was about this time that I made a short visit to Switzerland. 
I remember the discomfort of travelling many hours third class in a slow 
French train. But the walks from place to place through the mountains 
were well worth it. As I look back at it all, it was a curious and, perhaps, 
not a very satisfactory form of education for a boy of that age. 

When I had been in Paris about a year and a half funds became very 
scarce, but I wanted to stay another six months to make sure of my French, 
so I decided to try to eke out my allowance by obtaining paid work. 
This, as can be imagined, was a matter of much difficulty, as I knew no 
one to help me. I visited banks and offices all over the business area in 
order to find some one who might be in want of a youth for English 
correspondence. After innumerable fruitless calls my services were at 
last accepted in a general store at an infinitesimal wage, but it was just 
enough to make a difference and salve my pride, and the following months 
were not unhappy ones. 

The manager under whom I worked from nine until six was a grizzled, 
hair ert brosse, kindly Frenchman of the old school who, I think, attributed 
my apparent oddities to the fact that I was English. I took a room near 
the Parc Monceau with a very pleasant, thrifty widow and her son, 
who was a commercial traveller. They hailed from Alsace, and she fre¬ 
quently told me of the war of 1870 and all she had gone through during 
that disastrous period. The mother could speak no English, but I helped 
the son with his efforts in that direction. In the evening I continued to 
attend lectures, work at my languages, and also read everything which I 
thought might help. I was interested in Grand Opera, and in what would 
now be called ‘highbrow’ plays. These were the days of Edouard and 
Jean de Reszke, and as more often than not I could not afford a seat, I 
undertook the r61e of a ‘ super, ’ or a member of a claque. The claque was 
easy if one kept a wary eye on the leader, but as a super youth and extreme 
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thinness were not always advantages; a dresser at the Opera House on 
one occasion, while wrapping folds of rather dirty yellow tights round my 
middle, exclaimed that it was impossible to do anything with a person 
who did not eat more “ soupe.” 

I do not remember what started the idea, but I wanted to find out to 
what extent I could depend upon my physical capacity in case of need. 
One Sunday, I and an older member of the staff of the business in which 
I worked, a man who was rather an athlete, set out long before sunrise 
upon a sixty-mile walk, armed with thick sticks, as the return journey 
would pass through one of the worst parts of Paris at night. We had a 
hard day and arrived back terribly footsore, chafed, and dead beat, but 
proud of our effort. The knowledge that I could cover such a distance 
gave me confidence and stood me in good stead on more than one occasion 
in later years. I tried the same sort of thing some time afterwards in 
England, and bicycled over two hundred miles within twenty-four hours; 
and in America I rode a horse for, I think, over eighty miles in the 
same time. As I shall subsequently relate, I also won a bet for a walk 
from Kalka to Simla during my early Army days. 

II 

CEYLON AND ROUND THE WORLD 

On my return to London at the end of two years, my French reasonably 
established and German on the way, I obtained a junior post in a shipping 
firm, and in the evening continued an intensive course of study by means 
of lectures and reading. The work took me frequently to the docks, where 
I loved watching the great ships unloading produce from all over the world, 
but it also made me long to visit some of the distant places in the Empire 
from which they had come. After some time I applied to go out as a pupil 
on a large tea estate in Ceylon. The agents at first thought I was too young 
and that I should wait, but all the arrangements were finally made, and 
I sailed from Liverpool to Colombo when I was still seventeen. 

This, my first long voyage, was an intense joy. I found that I was a 
good sailor and not at all disturbed by the rough weather which we 
encountered in the Bay of Biscay. The Mediterranean seemed very won¬ 
derful, and the long strings of labourers coaling at Port Said—a very 
different place from what it is now—in the Eastern dusk, the silent and 
almost uncanny slipping down the Canal lit by a full moon, sunrise in the 
Indian Ocean, all filled me with hope and longing. When we arrived at 
Colombo the catamarans skimming on the harbour, the palms, the red 
roads, the picturesque huts and bungalows, the fireflies, the bullock carts 
and rickshaws, seemed to be like a dream at last come true. 
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The estate to which I went was a large one, some 4000 feet above 
sea-level. It was planted mainly with tea, but still retained a considerable 
area under coffee, and also included some virgin jungle which was gradually 
being opened up. The manager was an indefatigable Aberdonian of the 
finest pioneer type. He and his wife, with whom I lived for the first six 
months, had been very many years in the island, and knew more about 
it than most people. I was what was popularly known as a ‘creeper,’ or 
in Tamil a sinna dorai. They were very kind to me, and I was very keen, 
which I think they appreciated. At all events, I worked from early morning, 
when the coolies mustered, until night. There were two assistant managers, 
one also from Scotland and the other from Wiltshire, living some distance 
off in a semi-independent position. 

My chief, the peria dorai, was a human dynamo. Long years in the 
tropics had in no degree diminished his energy, and, unlike most managers, 
he was invariably present before daybreak when the batches of 
coolie labourers—men, women, and children—in hundreds, with their 
overseers, were appointed to the work of the day and dispersed to their 
tasks. He also kept a small pack of beagles, and sometimes when the 
outdoor work was finished he and his assistants and I ran many miles up 
and down the hills after hares. The planting industry was then the most 
important in Ceylon, and tea exports brought the island much prosperity. 
The estates gave employment to many thousands of people, mainly Tamil 
peasants from Southern India, and it was in this way that I first came in 
contact with the Indian villager. Coffee had originally been planted in 
certain areas not so many decades earlier, but the industry had declined 
owing to leaf disease, and tea had taken its place and extended much 
more widely. Rubber had not yet come in. 

I learned Tamil, and studied every branch of the growing and making of 
tea and coffee, and at the end of about six months I was offered, on my 
chief’s recommendation, a semi-independent post as assistant manager of 
a small estate belonging to another company. The head manager was 
some miles away and seldom came to see me, so I felt proud and respon¬ 
sible, and as I was quite alone I had time to do a large amount of general 
reading. I remained there until a better vacancy occurred under my first 
chief, and I returned as a paid official. The work which interested me 
most, and of which I never tired, was the clearing of jungle and making 
new roads, bridges, culverts, and drains, and planting it all up. It was 
a fascinating job for a boy of eighteen. Ceylon is really healthy on the 
whole. I never had fever and was very well all the time I was there, 
even during the driving mist and ceaseless rain of the south-west 
monsoon. 

During my time in Ceylon I managed to visit most parts of that beautiful 
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island. Buddhism always had a peculiar fascination for me. One night 
I walked from the railway-line at Hatton to Adam’s Peak, and was on 
the summit with innumerable Buddhist pilgrims at one of the most lovely 
sunrises I have ever seen. As the sun appeared a perfect shadow of the 
Peak was cast on the widespread blanket of clouds below, and I watched 
the pilgrims bursting into ecstatic cries of “ Sadhu ,” as they, caught sight 
of the footstep of the Lord Buddha imprinted some inches deep into the 
rock. The last part of the ascent was very steep, and the rocks were worn 
smooth by the feet of immemorial streams of worshippers. There were, 
however, very old chains by which the pilgrims pulled themselves up. 
Over the Sacred Footstep was a tiny temple with a bell which was rung 
in sign that the pilgrimage had been accomplished. Later on my interest 
in Buddhism led me to the study of theosophy. Mrs Besant had just 
started her famous ashram at Adiyar, in Madras, and many of the younger 
generation like myself were attracted for a time by her magnetic personality 
and her wonderful eloquence. 

I liked all that I had to do, and was very fond of the dour Scot under 
whom I served and his splendid wife, but gradually I became conscious 
that this was not the life for me: I felt that there were few prospects of 
extending my horizon, and the pay was very poor. I applied at one time to 
open up an estate under coffee in Nyasaland, but my application was not 
accepted, owing, it was said, to my youth. After further similar efforts 
I decided, regretfully in many ways, to journey homeward again, but to 
do so as slowly as might be, via Burma, the Straits, China, Japan, the 
Pacific, and America, so as to see as much more of the world as I could. 
I went as cheaply as possible, breaking my journey at all the principal 
ports. Comparatively few people travelled in those days unless they had 
to do so on duty or business, and I was for much of the time quite off the 
beaten track. 

Japan left a deep impression on my mind. I obtained a special pass 
which enabled me to travel through parts of the country not then usually 
accessible to foreigners, and I walked for many miles over the countryside, 
visiting many centres of pilgrimage, and putting up at night at teashops 
and inns of a very primitive character. I was amazed at the extraordinary 
thrift and industry of -the people. Japan was still comparatively unde¬ 
veloped, but she was fast building up an army and navy on the European 
model, and was casting an envious eye upon the Western nations who 
were establishing themselves on the Chinese coast. 

I took a boat from Yokohama down to the South Seas, and made my 
way by easy stages to San Francisco. I spent some months in the Western, 
then the Eastern States. All the Americans I met showed me the greatest 
kindness and hospitality. These experiences made me feel how imperative 
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it was for the two great English-speaking nations to work in the closest 
collaboration, and on my return home I at once sought out and joined 
a league which had been organized for that purpose. Eventually I arrived 
at New York, and stayed with friends on Long Island, before taking 
passage for England. 

I have always enjoyed travelling. Travel and personal experience are 
great educators. With these as a background one can judge the merits 
of books and newspaper reports. The chief result of my wanderings was 
that my eyes were opened to the amazing work which the pioneers of the 
British race had done in remote quarters of the globe. It was a great 
reality and inspiration. I look on my experiences during those early days 
as one of the great formative influences of my life. I was filled with an 
enthusiastic belief that a united Commonwealth of English-speaking peoples 
would be the surest guarantee of peace, justice, liberty, and freedom, and 
I had an overwhelming desire to help and serve the Empire in any way 
that I could. I wrote articles on the subject after my return, but my 
efforts did not meet with a sympathetic response from the editors to whom 
they were submitted. 


m 

EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE BOER WAR 

My first opportunity came in 1899, when the trouble which had long 
been brewing between Briton and Boer in South Africa came to a head. 
I had been following the development of events with intense interest. What 
the Boer wanted was to be left alone. He was independent, pious, and 
intensely conservative. His dislike for the English was chiefly due to our 
attitude towards the native population, and when the British Government 
granted the same rights to the native races as to the Europeans in 1835 
the majority of the Boers set out on the Great Trek to the Transvaal. 
In 1877, when the Orange Free State and Transvaal Republic were on 
the verge of bankruptcy and threatened with a combined invasion by 
Kaffirs and Zulus, Sir Theophilus Shepstone formally took the country 
under our protection. The Boers raised little objection at the time, and 
probably welcomed our intervention. But, however one looked at the 
matter, our policy in this period was one of almost incredible vacillation. 
As Sir Bartle Frere bitterly remarked, “ I have never been able to discover 
any principle in our policy in South Africa except that of giving way 
whenever any difficulty or opposition is encountered.” A miserable little 
war broke out in 1881 in which the Boers beat us “when they were at the 
top of the hill and we were at the bottom, and when we were at the top of 
the hill and they were at the bottom.” The treaty which brought it to an 
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end satisfied no one. During the next two decades the stage came to be 
dominated by two masterful personalities, Paul Kruger, President of the 
Transvaal Republic, and Cecil Rhodes, Premier of the Cape. Cecil Rhodes 
was a curious blend of the visionary and the man of action, and the 
Chartered Company was developing vast new territories west and north 
of the Transvaal. The dominating ideal of his life was that of an Africa 
united under the British flag, in which the Cape would be linked with 
the colonies even then springing up in the region of the Great Lakes and 
the Upper Nile. 

The “Majuba policy” was deprived of any chance it had of success by 
the discovery of gold in the Transvaal. The story is one of the most 
romantic in the history of the Empire. In 1865 the site on which Johannes¬ 
burg stands was a Dutch farm. A man named Jennings offered its owner 
eight span of oxen for it, but the Boer wanted twelve, and so the deal was 
off. He was wise in his generation, for twenty years later a prospector. 
Sir J. B. Robinson, put the price up to six thousand pounds, and this time 
the owner, somewhat mystified, accepted. Robinson had noticed that the 
stone out of which the house was constructed was auriferous. The news 
gradually leaked out, and a gold rush started. The class of immigrants was 
not particularly desirable. They came along with their worldly goods—a 
rifle, a few blankets, bags of flour, and mining implements—loaded up on 
wagons; and a camp sprang up on the site of Johannes’ farm. By the 
time of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Johannesburg was a township of three 
thousand men. Soon there were innumerable bars and hotels, and the 
question of street lighting was solved by ordering all saloons to hang 
lamps over their doors. 

It is easy to sympathize with the Dutch over their dilemma. The 
‘ voortrekkers ’ of 1835 had crossed the Vaal and suffered great hardships 
in order to get away from the English, and here they were on their heels 
again. They were introducing all the vices which the older farmers 
detested and feared, and by their superior industry they were taking out 
of the country the wealth which the Boer Government naturally looked 
upon as its own. On the other hand, the intruders had also a real grievance. 
They were consistently ill-treated, and given no voice in the government 
of the country to the prosperity of which they contributed so largely. 
The Boer Government was incompetent and undemocratic. An English¬ 
man named Elgar was murdered in cold blood by the Transvaal police, 
and the Dutch Government refused to make reparation of any kind. 

Matters came to a head in 1895 with the Jameson Raid. This was a 
deplorable business, however much the organizers may have been prompted 
by their desire to help the Uitlanders. It fanned the embers of racial 
feeling all over South Africa; hitherto the differences in Cape Colony 
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and Natal had been more economic than political. And it put the British 
Government in the wrong. There was no doubt that Rhodes was involved, 
and the critics tried, unsuccessfully, to implicate Joseph Chamberlain 
also. The Boers started to import arms through Delagoa Bay, including 
artillery of the latest type, which they bought with the proceeds of the 
tax on gold. Thanks to our policy of “splendid isolation,” we had not a 
friend in Europe, and we were faced with the prospect of a serious colonial 
war with the Great Powers in active sympathy with our opponents. 

Fortunately, we had a man of rare vision at the head of the Colonial 
Office. Chamberlain, almost alone at that time, had the capacity to realize 
that the great lead which we had obtained through our industrial resources 
and geographical situation would inevitably pass unless we set ourselves 
to organize the means to maintain it. Chamberlain was a practical 
Imperialist; and his creative mind laboured incessantly for peace. His 
object, he said, was “to reconcile and to persuade to live together two 
races whose common interests were immeasurably greater than any dif¬ 
ference which might unfortunately exist.” But he steadily declined to 
consider any proposals which would threaten our position as the para¬ 
mount power, and this determination was strengthened by the Kaiser’s 
famous wire to Kruger, with its significant hint about the “help of friendly 
Powers.” He realized that this action was not taken out of pure sympathy, 
but had an obvious ulterior motive. 

This view was strongly supported by Sir Alfred Milner, the High 
Commissioner. Milner regarded himself as the guardian of the rights of 
all her Majesty’s subjects, and, as he pointed out, the position of the 
Uitlanders under the Transvaal Government was little short of intolerable. 
One of his later sayings was that “a true Imperialist is also the best 
South African.” 

I had the good fortune to be working in conjunction with Milner 
during the Great War. In official life he was one of the most brilliant, 
modest, and highly principled men I have ever met. His soundness of 
judgment and his kindliness earned him almost universal admiration, 
praise, and affection. He was also gifted with financial and administrative 
powers of an extraordinarily high order, and always had deeply at heart 
“the possibility of strengthening the ties which unite to this country the 
great colonies and the great colonies to one another.” His death was a 
heavy personal blow to me, as it must have been to many. 

There was much controversy at the time about the rights and wrongs 
of our action in going to war with the Boers. It is sometimes said that 
there would have been no war if Joseph Chamberlain had been High 
Commissioner. This may or may not be true, but the question as to 
which race would guide the destinies of South Africa quickly reached a 
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pitch where an appeal to arms appeared unavoidable. Neither side was 
in any mood, to accept arbitration, even if such a course had been possible. 
Refusal to support our own people in South Africa would have been 
regarded as little short of a betrayal by the other colonies, and would 
have been disastrous to Imperial unity. Apart from that, Kruger’s attitude 
was entirely unconciliatory. Encouraged by Germany, he was already 
contemplating the idea of a Dutch South Africa, secure in the active 
support of friendly Continental Powers. It became increasingly evident 
that the Boers were determined to fight. 

As usual, we were caught napping. General Butler, the officer com¬ 
manding our forces at the Cape, repeatedly warned the Government, but 
he was regarded as a pro-Boer, and was superseded. Our Intelligence 
work was very poor. We had only the vaguest ideas about the strength 
of the Boer forces, but it was estimated that they could put fifty thousand 
men 1 in the field, and that they depended on a rising among the Cape 
Dutch. Against this we had on the spot less than fifteen thousand troops. 
When matters became threatening we rushed out ten thousand men from 
India in September, and during the next month we proceeded to mobilize 
another forty-seven thousand in England. But at the date of the expiry 
of the Boer ultimatum on October 11, 1899, we had only twenty-two 
thousand men in the country to oppose the united forces of the two 
Republics and their Dutch sympathizers. 

IV 

SOLDIERING IN SOUTH AFRICA 

I need not go again into the oft-told tale of the unhappy events of the 
end of 1899. We had been held up on all fronts. Sir George White was 
besieged in Ladysmith, and Buller’s attempts to relieve him ended in a 
stalemate, after his repulses at Colenso and Spion Kop. A similar fate 
had overtaken Methuen’s efforts to reach Kimberley, and the Highland 
Brigade had been disastrously defeated at Magersfontein. In Cape Colony 
Gatacre had failed to surprise the Boer position at Stormberg. A call 
had gone out, especially for mounted infantry who could deal with our 
opponents at their own game. The most remarkable thing was the 
response of the colonies. All of them felt that one of their own number 
was being threatened, and colonial troops poured into the country. 
Canada sent eight thousand, New Zealand six thousand, and Australia 
sixteen thousand. In South Africa itself thirty thousand volunteers were 
raised. But still there was a call for volunteers, as our small Regular Army 
was required for garrison duty in India and other places. 

1 The Boers actually had seventy thousand men on mobilization. 
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An immense wave of enthusiasm swept over England. Rudyard 
Kipling’s and other topical songs were sung in every music-hall in the 
country, and young men began to flock to the colours. It is difficult to 
believe when one thinks of recruiting in 1914 and 1939, but I had not the 
slightest idea how to enlist. Nor did I know anyone in the Army who could 
help me. As usual, the average person thought that the war would be over 
in a few months, and I was afraid that I might be held up in some training 
unit in England until it was too late to be of any actual help in the field. 
So I decided to make my own way to the war area and enlist there. 
Accordingly I booked a passage for South Africa early in 1900, and took 
a rifle and a colonial pattern saddle with me. 

When I landed the war was gathering strength. The harbour was full 
of troopships, and Capetown was filled with a most heterogeneous col¬ 
lection of men. It was the first time that the Mother Country had called 
upon the colonies for assistance, and the diversities of types from the 
remotest comers of the Empire presented a novel picture. There were 
Australians, New Zealanders, and Tasmanians rubbing shoulders with 
Canadians and planters from Ceylon, Burma, and India, all of whom had 
rallied to the call, some at great sacrifice of money and time. Mingled 
with them were troopers belonging to the numerous South African corps, 
a picturesque but unkempt crowd, with their bandoliers and wiry, shaggy 
mounts. 

For a few days I inquired about the various mounted irregular units 
which were being formed. Among the many was one known as the 
Imperial Yeomanry Scouts. The idea of scouting appealed to me, and 
I decided to join them. Every one in the unit was supposed to speak 
Dutch or Kaffir, but this was not insisted on, and I doubt if many of us 
knew a word of either. My companions were a fine, cheery, tough lot of 
men. They came from all over the world, and represented a wide variety of 
vocations—sailors, stokers, gold-miners, hunters, engineers, traders, cattle¬ 
men and sheep-rangers, with a mixture of rolling stones and adventurers. 
A few of the N.C.O.’s had seen service in native wars, but none of the 
men, as far as I can remember, had had any military training. 

While being recruited and equipped we were camped in the Agricultural 
Show ground at Rosebank, just outside Capetown, near Groot Schuur, 
Rhodes’s house, where also a number of other colonial corps were being 
raised. At first I had an empty pigsty to myself as my quarters. This 
I made reasonably clean and preferred it to the bell tent to which I was 
subsequently transferred, and which had to be shared with fifteen com¬ 
panions. If you slept in the middle of a ring of men opposite the entrance 
you had to crawl over others to get there, and there was no air, while if 
you slept beside the entrance there was plenty of air, but your companions 
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stepped on or crawled over you. For obvious reasons I often lay with 
my head sticking out under the tent fly. 

I was rather startled the first time I saw myself in uniform in a mirror 
at Capetown. As my legs lacked calf I had so much difficulty in keeping 
my puttees in position that I wore instead a second-hand pair of stohwasser 
leg gin gs. I was blissfully ignorant of military discipline. I remember we 
had a senior N.C.O. of the old-fashioned swaggering, blustering type. 
One day he was more than usually offensive. Quite what it was all about 
I do not now recall, but I protested energetically, and he threatened to 
put me in the guard-room. If the threat had been carried out my sub¬ 
sequent military career might have turned out very differently. As a 
matter of fact, we ultimately became quite good friends. 

On joining, each man was issued with uniform, arms, equipment, and 
a horse, and by day we underwent a certain amount of drill and training. 
So metime s we swam our horses in the sea and then let them roll and bask 
on the warm sands. We all stripped, and, having ridden bareback out to 
deep water, each man slithered off, and, holding on to his horse’s tail, 
swam beside it. It was a pleasant and exciting game. I grew very fond 
of the mare which was allotted to me, and she did me splendidly. She 
had only two slight defects. First, she could not jump, as I found when, 
being fired on by Boers from a farmhouse, I put her at some wire; and, 
secondly, she had a bullet loose under the skin on her back which had 
to be found and placed on the ridge of her spine when saddling up—a 
matter of a little difficulty in the dark or if I was in a hurry. 

Capetown at night was sometimes pretty rough at that time. All the 
various corps in the neighbourhood detailed pickets to stop brawls and 
put away drunken men. I was a member of a picket on several occasions. 
It was unpleasant work, and I was glad to think we should soon be on 
the move to the open veld. At last, after what seemed an interminable 
halt, we were packed into a train to join the Army in the field. We were 
railed up to Springfontein, jammed together with our arms and kit like 
sardines in a tin. We had to take it in turns to snatch some sleep on the 
floor, and this was a real luxury. We had a halt at Springfontein junction 
and then moved on to Bloemfontein, the little capital of the Orange Free 
State, which Roberts had occupied on March 13, 1900. 

There were about fifty thousand troops in the town and surrounding 
camps, and everything was in a terrible state of confusion, which had to 
be cleared up by the Staff before our forces could push on to Pretoria. 
The heavy casualties in horses and mules had to be replaced, and, owing 
to overcrowding and defective water-supply, enteric had broken out. 
The hospitals were full to overflowing. At one time there were eight 
thousand men on the sick list. Our position was a precarious one. We 
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were eight hundred miles from our base, with which we were connected 
by a single line of railway, and if the enemy cut this we should be seriously 
crippled. And the Boers were by no means defeated. Wandering com¬ 
mandos ranged the veld, harassing the loyal farmers and taking heart at 
our apparent inactivity. 

Lord Roberts treated his adversaries with great forbearance. Protection 
was offered to all who laid down their weapons and returned to their 
farms, and the enemy took full advantage of this. It was only when Lord 
Kitchener reversed this policy and ruthlessly destroyed farms which were 
used for military purposes that it became possible seriously to tackle the 
question of clearing the country. The main consequence of this policy was 
that the Boers were now at liberty to give ample scope to the guerrilla 
tactics at which they were adepts; on April 10 they ambushed one of our 
returning columns at Sanna’s Post. The road by which the force was 
retiring ran across an open plain, intersected by a deep nullah. The Boers, 
unknown to us, had occupied this, and they allowed our column to get half¬ 
way across before opening fire. “Q” and “U” Batteries R.H.A. were 
caught at point-blank range, and their gun-teams shot down. The Boers 
captured seven guns, two hundred prisoners, a hundred wagons, and a 
quantity of stores. There was also another aspect to this reverse; it left the 
enemy in control of the water-works, which had a disastrous effect upon the 
epidemic of enteric already raging in our camps. This was our first taste 
of the redoubtable De Wet, with whose methods I was destined to 
make acquaintance a few weeks later. Other surprises to isolated 
detachments followed; they were usually carried out by De Wet and 
his lieutenants, but the brains behind them were Louis Botha’s. Botha 
was an almost ideal commander of irregulars and handled his forces 
with great skill. 

It was not until the end of April that the Army resumed its march. 
The country to the south-east of Bloemfontein had been more or less 
cleared, and twenty thousand men had been left to guard the line of 
communications. On May 1 the British advance guard moved out with 
bands playing, amid the cheers of the onlookers. Many of our men had 
been detached in pairs and fours to act as scouts for the various colu mns . 
Those of us who were left behind with headquarters at Bloemfontein 
resumed the journey northward a little later, and we crossed the Modder, 
Vet, Sand, and other rivers in the wake of the Army, little thinking of 
the unpleasant experience which was so soon to befall us. Some distance 
on the railway south of Roodevaal we were suddenly ordered to push 
on by forced march, as an attack on the line at that place was expected, 
and assistance was being urgently called for from any troops within 
reach. The message was received in the evening after we had bivouacked 
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down, but we set out again as speedily as we could, and after trekking 
all night reported to the commanding officer at Roodevaal the next 
afternoon. 

y 

A PRISONER OF DE WET 

Roodevaal was a post of some importance. It was about forty miles 
north of Kroonstad on the main line between Bloemfontein and Pretoria. 
Here there was a railway-bridge over the Rhenoster river, and if the 
Boers could damage this the whole British line of communications would 
be disorganized. When we arrived the place was being held by a Militia 
battalion, but they had only arrived the night before, and little or nothing 
had been done to put the position into a state of defence. A kopje to the 
north which commanded the camp was very lightly held, and no patrols 
had been sent out. We were ordered to reconnoitre and spread out, 
scouting as far as we could before night fell. We came across considerable 
numbers of Boers, and it was evident that they were concentrating to 
attack us. During the night there were occasional bursts of fire from the 
Militia picket on the kopje and then silence, during which we managed 
to snatch a little sleep. 

It seems almost incredible, but when heavy, continuous firing before 
sunrise told us that the expected attack had begun in earnest many of the 
Militia were still in their tents, which, in their regular lines, were visible 
for miles around. The bugle sounded, and the tents were deliberately 
struck before the men were ordered to fall in. The outposts were soon 
driven in, and we all lined up along the railway embankment. Mean¬ 
while the kopje, which was the key of the position, had been reinforced, 
but the Boers rushed it, while another party crept down the bed of the 
Rhenoster river and started to enfilade us. 

This was my first real engagement, and an unpleasant experience it was. 
The enemy were practically invisible, and the Militiamen, who were mostly 
miners and farm labourers recently called to the colours, had forgotten 
what little musketry they had ever learned. Bullets from every direction 
began to plump into the ground all round us, and ricochets from the 
rails and from the rocks and ballast were whining and buzzing about our 
ears like a swarm of bees. Then the Boers started to shell us with four 
field guns and a pom-pom, and as we had no artillery nothing could be 
done except to stick it out as best we might. We were huddled together 
in the open, fired into from all sides, without a chance of retaliating. 
Casualties began to mount up, but the commanding officer, Baird Douglas, 
swore that he would shoot anyone who spoke of surrender. As the 
morning wore on Baird Douglas was killed, and the position became 
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hopeless. It was impossible to get a message through asking for relief, 
and it was only a matter of time before the whole force would be wiped out. 

About noon some one showed a white flag. The Boers immediately 
sprang up as if from nowhere, appearing from behind rocks and from 
hollows in the ground. They were a rough, wild-looking lot, almost as 
unkempt as their ponies, and dressed in all sorts of queer clothes. Some 
of them wore tail-coats and battered top hats swathed in crepe. Others 
had slouch hats and little else besides tattered trousers, a torn coat, and 
a blanket round their shoulders to keep off the cold. But, rough though 
they were, no one behaved unpleasantly to us. They did what they could 
for the wounded, and got us water to drink. We afterwards learned that 
our captor was the great Christian De Wet, and this was one of his 
celebrated raids on our line of communications. It was admirably planned. 
Bodies of burghers had swept down on the railway in three different places, 
capturing the garrisons of the posts. 

I shall never forget the month which followed. After a short halt to 
sort out and load on their wagons the ammunition and stores which they 
had captured, the Boers made off at full speed with their prisoners. Later 
they were pursued by British columns, which arrived on the scene too 
late to save either us or the railway, which had been torn up for miles, 
while the railway-bridge was blown up and a train full of supplies standing 
on the siding was looted. The prisoners included men of every sort of 
unit, collected mainly from various points on the line. We were given 
no rest. Sometimes we tramped as much as thirty miles in the twenty-four 
hours, and there was no road, only rough tracks on the open veld, which 
seemed to stretch out interminably to the horizon, without a single tree 
or bush. At other times we lay up by day under cover and travelled by 
night, doubling and redoubling across the line, for there were then no 
blockhouses or barbed wire to hamper our movements. The Boers rode 
silently, with long leathers and their feet well home in the stirrups. Patrols, 
generally in pairs, went round the advancing column in wide circles, and 
I noticed that they constantly looked back, so as to keep an eye on the 
country we had traversed. As we advanced our old guards were replaced 
by fresh ones from the districts we passed through. 

Often we could hear the distant rumble of heavy guns, and wondered 
whether we were going to be released. Sometimes we had just halted and 
outspanned when there would be the cry of “Oop saal” (“Saddle up”), 
and we would have to heave our packs, blanket, cooking-tin or kettle on 
to our aching shoulders, and off we would go again, the Boer ponies 
‘trippling’ on ahead and out to the flanks of the column. This interminable 
marching across the open and featureless plains, dotted with red ant-bear 
mounds, was very monotonous, and any inquiry of our captors as to how 
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much farther we had to go only elicited a gruff “ Ooper den kopje” (“ Over 
the hill”). I gazed at the stars every night, and especially at the Southern 
Cross, and tried at first to keep a rough chart of our route, which might 
be of help if the time should come to escape. But it got to be such a 
tangle that I gave it up and only kept a general idea in my head of what 
might be our position from day to day. 

At times dust-storms driving thick clouds of dirt and grit before them 
and an occasional veld fire added to our discomfort. It was almost 
impossible to get a wash or a shave, and I grew a queer kind of beard, 
which insisted on sprouting in reddish patches. Men of the colonial corps, 
who were used to roughing it, did not suffer so much, but the Militiamen 
felt the strain severely. For days on end we had very little to eat, and 
the water was generally bad, but our captors were on short commons too. 
We looked longingly at the occasional dusty sheep grazing near the farms. 
Sometimes the Boers would kill one of the trek oxen, and we were told 
to skin and cook it for ourselves, the only fuel being dried dung, which 
we picked up as we moved. 

We had nothing but our service jack-knives and our fingers—no spoons 
or forks. We did what we could to supplement our meagre and inter¬ 
mittent dole of food with mealies and anything else we could buy from 
the Kaffirs. Tea, coffee, sugar, flour, butter, cigarettes, and such like 
luxuries were unobtainable, and there were, of course, no medical stores. 
The prisoners shuffled along, sore-footed and silent, mile after mile in their 
broken boots, or squatted on the rough ground. It was a nightmare to 
the sick and wounded. But thanks to the wonderful air of the veld there 
was less illness than one would have expected. My boots wore clean 
through, and I had to buy another pair, taken off some unlucky prisoner, 
from a Kaffir. I gave him eighteenpence for them. When I put them on 
they were many sizes too large, and I stuffed them with grass. But my 
feet swelled to such an extent that the leather had to be cut off when 
eventually I reached Ladysmith. 

It was now the South African winter. At midday the dust devils swirled 
across the veld, and the red earth shimmered under the sun, but the 
nights were bitterly cold. We had, of course, to sleep in the open, without 
any covering other than the blanket each of us carried, and two men 
generally scraped out a hole in the ground and lay in it together for 
warmth. When we arrived in a laager there was a general move by all 
the prisoners who had not already done so to try to find fuel. Militiamen 
could be heard calling to one another, “Nobbie, Nobbie, where are yer? 
Ar can ’ear yer, but Ar can’t see yer.” There was the smell of the smoke 
of the wood-and-dung cooking fires. The Boers would outspan and 
sit huddled round their fires singing hymns, and then all would fie. quiet 
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except for the occasional “Wer da” of the sentries. In the mornings we 
were stiff and numbed with cold, and sometimes we were so tired we 
hardly cared what happened. 

I have often been asked if the Boers treated their prisoners badly. As 
far as we were concerned, they took little notice of us one way or the 
other, except to ensure that we did not escape. Our captors were devoted 
to their horses, which was a quality which appealed to me. Whenever the 
Boers halted they off-saddled and allowed their ponies to have a roll in the 
sand and, if possible, a drink. It was extraordinary to see how quickly 
what seemed a disorderly mob of farmers shook out into a fighting force 
at the first approach of danger. A good pony, trained to stand and wait 
while his rider fought or reconnoitred on foot, a rifle, and adequate 
a mmu nition were the Boer marksman’s stock-in-trade. Watching their 
methods^served me in good stead later. 

The Boers had no permanent prisoners’ laager, and we had no idea 
where we were being taken to, nor, as we knew later, had our guards. 
The worst thing we had to endure was the feeling of utter loneliness and 
isolation. We were entirely cut off from the outer world, without news 
or hope, and this made me afterwards sympathize deeply with those who 
had the misfortune to be made prisoners of war. I could dimly rea liz e 
what months and years of captivity meant to them. On one occasion, 
when we were being more hard pressed than usual, the Boers tried to 
make us sign a parole paper, but, of course, we refused. We were wan¬ 
dering about for a month, and even under the conditions I have described 
I got to like the veld very much, the bitter morning mists and the smell 
of the fire smoke. It all had an attraction of its own. 

In the end, as the Boers had no food for themselves or us, and as they 
were closely followed by British flying columns, we were told to shift for 
ourselves, and those of us who had not already dropped out managed to 
find our way across a pass in the Drakensberg to Ladysmith. The last 
day or two the distances to be covered were very long, and we had no 
food at all, and the biting mountain wind pierced us through and through. 
When we stumbled into camp at Ladysmith our feet were in a pretty bad 
state, and we were all utterly worn out. The total distance which we had 
covered since capture was literally hundreds of miles, but I felt as thou gh 
I had walked right across Africa. The hope of freedom had buoyed us up. 

We were given a few days in a rest-camp to recover, and were then 
dispatched by rail to Pretoria. After hanging about for a week or two 
in a dusty camp filled with millions of flies, not far from Kruger’s house, 
where for so many years he had been a familiar figure, sitting on his 
‘ stoep ’ and reading his Bible, the small remnant of the Imperial Yeomanry 
Scouts was entrained for the base to be disbanded. It was with some 
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interest that on the journey south I jolted over the Rhenoster Bridge, the 
scene of my first real fight and capture. The open coal truck in which 
we travelled back to Capetown seemed a great luxury. It was roomy and 
peaceful; but after a journey of several days with innumerable checks 
and halts I arrived so stiff and grimy and tired that I lay down outside 
the office at which I had to report and slept on the flagstones until I was 
shaken awake and received my discharge. Capetown seemed to be a city 
of palaces, and the comfort of a bed in a hotel was so great that it appeared 
almost unreal. 

VI 

WITH THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S BODYGUARD 

Shortly afterwards I was delighted to receive the offer of a commission 
in another South African irregular corps. Lord Roberts’s Bodyguard, 
and two of my Scout companions, both from Australia and splendid 
men, joined as troopers with me. I never, of course, came into personal 
contact with Roberts in the South African War. It was only some years 
afterwards that I met the veteran Field-Marshal, and had the honour of 
his friendship and support in days when lie was battling to warn the 
nation of its dangers and I was struggling against time to form the Royal 
Flying Corps. Like him, I was playing a lone hand, and I owed much 
to his generous encouragement. Having collected and equipped more 
men, we set off for the Transvaal by rail, but at Springfontein, in the 
Free State, we were suddenly detrained and issued with horses from the 
local remount camp to help a flying column to round up and disperse a 
large commando. We were kept busy on work of this kind all through 
the autumn and winter of 1900-1. 

There were particularly large numbers of Boer raiders to the east of 
the railway-line in the Heilbron-Senekal-Harrismith area, and it was 
mainly in that district that we assisted in the drives which were being 
carried out. There was a lot of skirmishing and occasional hard fighting. 
One afternoon a Kaffir brought in news of a Boer commando, and my 
squadron was sent out again, after the main column had bivouacked, to 
clear up the situation. Having advanced a few miles, our scouts were 
driven in, and we were soon heavily attacked on three sides. I remember 
that a man riding near me was hit in the wrist and knocked clean out of 
the saddle. Then I suddenly felt as if I had received a terrific blow or 
kick in the chest, which unhorsed me. Though I did not realize it at the 
time, I had been shot through the body and right arm. My horse was 
also hit, but went off. While I was lying on the ground in a semi-conscious 
condition I was dimly aware of people removing my field-glasses, spurs, 
boots, leggings, and Sam Browne belt, and trying to drag off my hat and 
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jacket, and then of a particular individual coming up and stopping them. 
I was told afterwards that the officer who interfered on my behalf was 
Louis Botha’s brother. Shells from our advancing column now began 
falling about, and the Boers decamped. 

After some hours I became stiff as a hoard, and I had begun to con¬ 
template the prospect of dying of thirst or starvation on the veld, when, 
to my intense relief, an ambulance came and picked me up. Although 
I did not realize it at the time, it was probably just as well that I was not 
moved for a bit, as the wounds might otherwise have been made worse. 
The next afternoon we started on our journey to Harrismith, and after 
a few days in hospital there the wounded were transported on stretchers 
by rail to No. 3 General Hospital at Kroonstad. 

I was on the flat of my back in an open-sided tent when the news came 
of the death of Queen Victoria. It was a great shock to us. The old 
Queen had come to be looked upon as a permanent institution. I think 
that even then some of us realized that this was the end of an epoch. 
The peaceful, opulent England of the nineteenth century, when the money 
now being poured out like water was accumulated by the thrift of our 
forbears, had vanished, never to return. 

My chief anxiety now was to convalesce. I was sent in a hospital train 
to Wynberg and shipped home. My main recollection of the voyage is 
that of lying in a small two-berth cabin and watching the bulge in the 
springs of the bunk above me caused by the great weight of my companion. 
I could not move easily owing to my wounds and wondered how long I 
should live if the springs gave way. I was not destined to see any more 
of the war. The Boers fought on with splendid persistency till May 1902, 
when a mere handful of survivors signed an honourable peace with 
Kitchener at Vereeniging. 


VII 

REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR 

The South African War had one salutary effect. If we had won it more 
easily we might never have won the Great War at all. The early defeats 
brought home to the nation, as nothing else could have done, the state 
of our Army, and it also awoke the British public from their apathy on 
military matters. 

In 1899 the condition of the forces was lamentable. In musketry, 
tactics, and higher leading we were out of date. Except on the Indian 
Frontier, regular troops had seen no serious fighting since the Crimea. 
Wolseley’s efforts to train the officer to think for himself were regarded 
with suspicion, and the Staff College was unpopular. The Intelligence 
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Department was practically non-existent, and England was the only Great 
Power without a general staff. Lord Roberts, giving evidence before the 
Royal Commission which inquired into the matter, stated that, “when 
Sir George White arrived in Natal, he had no instructions in regard to 
the wishes of the Government as to any particular plan of campaign, nor 
was he aware of any general plan of operations in South Africa.” 

One of the reasons for our failure was our reluctance to spend money 
on the Army. The man in the street thought that the Fleet was sufficient 
to guard our shores, and nothing else mattered very much. Of course, 
there was no real comparison between the campaign in South Africa and 
a Continental war. The forces ranged on either side, the type of fighting, 
and the conformation of the country were all different. The Boers were 
untrained in the sense we mean when discussing Continental armies, and 
a large proportion of our forces were gallant but undisciplined volunteers. 
In consequence, with many true lessons from the South African War we 
learned some false ones. Tactics suitable to the open veld were in¬ 
applicable to the densely populated areas of Belgium and Northern France. 
To the Boers the loss of Pretoria or Bloemfontein meant little; to France 
the capture of Paris might have resulted in a collapse. 

The South African War was a clean-fought fight, and for this reason 
it did not leave behind it the aftermath of bitterness which so often sows 
the seeds of future quarrels. My chief regret is that we could not take 
the opportunity which was offered to make peace in February 1901, but 
Botha insisted on an amnesty for the three hundred Cape rebels, which 
Milner could not but refuse to grant. Both sides consistently behaved 
with humanity; a man carrying a wounded comrade was never fired upon, 
and the Boers never removed their wounded from the field, because they 
knew that they would receive better treatment in British hospitals than 
in their own. 

One incident illustrates the spirit of chivalry which animated both 
opponents. During the siege of Ladysmith two British officers who had 
lost their way wandered into the Boer lines. They were taken before 
General Joubert, to whom they told their story. Joubert magnanimously 
let them return to their own fines after they had given their parole not to 
reveal anything which they had seen. On their return they found that 
Archibald Hunter was just preparing his famous sortie for the purpose 
of blowing up the big guns with which the Boers were bombarding 
Ladysmith. They had happened to see that the guns were strongly guarded, 
but were, of course, unable to say a word. The raid was completely 
successful. It was a dark, wet night; the Boer pickets were taken by 
surprise, and the guns were put out of action. After all was over the 
officers explained their dilemma to Hunter, and told him why they were 
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unable to reveal what they knew. “By God,” said Hunter, “I should 
never have spoken to you again if you had.” 

I think I must have a good deal of Yorkshire Puritan blood in my 
veins, which helped me to appreciate the Boer point of view. Few things 
in history are more striking than the manner in which these simple, hardy 
folk trekked off to the open veld to seek new homes, with their wives 
and families, and their goods loaded on to wagons drawn by long spans 
of oxen. The Boers had an intimate knowledge of the country, born of 
generations of experience in small wars against Zulus and Kaffirs. It was 
their spirit of independence and hardihood which, during the last year 
of the war, enabled a handful of eighteen thousand men to hold up four 
hundred thousand, practically the whole of the land forces of the Empire. 
They lived on the country and actually had to depend for ammunition 
on the cartridges they picked up in the field or captured when they raided 
our camps and blockhouses. 

It was, indeed, a contest between two opposing systems. The Boers 
had no formal organization beyond the commando composed of some 
hundred and fifty to two hundred men, and when they fought they kept 
no reserves in hand. They were very mobile and adaptable, and their 
usual practice was to hold a position dismounted until heavily attacked 
and then make off rapidly for another, which, on our part, meant long, 
wearying pursuits. One of our greatest difficulties was to obtain informa¬ 
tion. The Boers had the advantage of us, as they knew the language of 
the country and had the people on their side, while we were working 
blind. On the other hand, they were unable to combine and attack in 
mass, and there were really no pitched battles in the war. 

De Wet was a great guerrilla leader, but he had not the far-sighted 
outlook of his compatriots. Smuts and Botha. They had visions of a 
united South Africa of the future; De Wet had little except a passionate 
love of freedom, a hatred of all foreigners, and a daring and audacious 
spirit. When war broke out in 1914 he led a rebellion which was stamped 
out by his own countrymen, and died shortly afterwards. The Boer 
leaders whom I afterwards met made a great impression on me. Kruger, 
of course, was a shrewd, rough old farmer, typical of the elder genera¬ 
tion, but Botha and Smuts were men of vision and wide imagination. 
I came in contact with Louis Botha and Smuts during the Great War and 
at the Peace Conference. They were two of the greatest men I have ever 
met. It is very sad that Botha died. He would have been a great help in 
recent years. But South Africa and the Empire are indeed fortunate in 
having the great services of Smuts, one of the most versatile of men—a 
soldier, statesman, philosopher, and naturalist. 

When Pretoria fell, Botha took over charge as Commandant-General 
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from Joubert, who was old and ill, and organized the guerrilla campaign 
in the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, while Smuts co-operated 
with great skill in Cape Colony. Had Botha and Smuts heen in command 
instead of Kruger and Joubert at the beginning things might have been 
very different. If then they had concentrated their entire force of seventy 
thousand men for an invasion of Cape Colony it is possible that a rising 
of the population in their favour would have taken place. Instead, they 
were drawn into the sieges of Ladysmith, Mafeking, and Kimberley; by 
this they sacrificed their chief assets, their mobility, marksmanship, and 
knowledge of the country, and gave us time to bring over reinforcements. 

No praise can be too high for the masterly way in which Kitchener 
handled matters at Vereeniging at a time when many at home were calling 
for a continuation of the war until the Boers were completely broken. 
Kitchener was always at his best in negotiations. The wisdom of his 
policy, and of the grants for rebuilding and restocking farms, and, above 
all, the constitution of the Union effected in 1910, received their justifica¬ 
tion in 1914, when the Boer leaders, who had been in the field against 
us only twelve years earlier, commanded British forces in the Great War, 
and a rebellion of a few irreconcilables was crushed by the Boers them¬ 
selves without British assistance. 

In the years immediately after the war of 1914-18 the questions of the 
right to secede as a real test of South African freedom, and, later on, of 
the right to assume neutrality in a British war, became prominent in 
Union politics. It is interesting to remember that General Hertzog left 
Capetown for the Imperial Conference of 1926 vowing that he would 
bring back with him the right to secede. Instead, he came back as an 
outspoken defender of the famous Balfour Declaration, and was no less 
emphatic in his witness to the real liberty of South Africa as a partner 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. It was this attitude of General 
Hertzog, strange enough in view of his recent extraordinary volte-face , 
that deprived the Union Act of 1934 of an anti-imperial character. 

The darkening of the international horizon, and particularly the Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia, finally undermined the belief that South Africa 
could remain remote from other parts of the world. In fact, the threat 
of direct trouble was contained in the intensifying German demand for 
the return of their former colonies. Defence, therefore, became a live 
issue; and it necessarily included consultations with the Home Govern¬ 
ment. In this way the idea of military co-operation was able to be 
considered as a measure of mutual advantage and not as a form of political 
subordination. 

This presentiment of danger encouraged agreement to the fusion of the 
parties of General Hertzog and General Smuts. This was one of those 
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steps which can never be entirely retraced, and its effects remain to-day, 
in spite of General Hertzog’s sudden conversion to the narrowest form 
of nationalism. It was indeed a great step forward, both from the point 
of view of South Africa, wherein it indicated that the two races were 
drawing together in recognition of their common interests as fellow- 
citizens, and also from the point of view of relations between the United 
Kingdom and South Africa. 

To test this came the war in September 1939. The story of South 
Africa’s decision to fight with the Allies is too well known to need retelling, 
but some comments may usefully be made. In the first place. South 
Africa’s right to make her own choice was clearly established. Mr Hof- 
meyr, the Minister of Finance in General Smuts’s Cabinet, told the South 
African House of Assembly that as a matter of constitutional theory he 
held that South Africa must be at war when Great Britain was at war; 
but he asserted that in fact South Africa must enter the war of her own 
free will, and because she judged that her interests and obligations dictated 
her decision. Paradoxically, the vote against General Hertzog’s neutrality 
resolution proved the truth of his assertion. 

It is also significant that General Smuts commands the support of an 
important percentage of the Africanders, who might have been expected, 
on sentimental grounds, to rally to General Hertzog. That they did not 
do so can only be explained by the supposition that they were convinced 
that General Smuts’s case, based on the world issues at stake, was un¬ 
answerable. From this it is reasonable to assume that South African 
opinion has passed from a state of preoccupation with local issues to a 
mature interest in South Africa’s place in the larger world. 

This assumption has an essential bearing upon the racial question in the 
Union. Nothing would be more rashly optimistic than to assume that the 
war-time unity of the majority of South Africans means that the differences 
between British and Africanders have been settled. But, on the other 
hand, South Africa’s self-identification with the cause of civilization will 
prevent her from becoming again exclusively concentrated upon domestic 
affairs. Her nationhood from now onward will be related to the outer 
world; and her place in the Commonwealth will largely be determined 
by this wider connexion. 

It is an interesting fact that, while there is no conscription in South 
Africa, a large proportion of the South Africans fighting in Libya 
and Abyssinia have been Africanders. Recruiting has been brisk from 
the first, and the proportion enlisted per head of population has actually 
been higher than in any other Dominion. It seems probable that at the 
next South African election the majority of these men will vote for General 
Smuts’s Party. The isolationist theory in South Africa is becoming more 
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and more untenable. Its geographical situation will make it more and 
more important as a flying station in a really ‘air-minded’ world, and its 
beautiful climate gives it in this respect great advantages. 

The present war, therefore, has provided a common ground of interests 
and ideals upon which British and Africanders can meet and work 
together. This time, also, it is a war and a cause that both Britain and 
South Africa have taken up of their own free choice; and so the decision, 
as well as the effort and the sacrifice that they will share, should cement 
their partnership. It seems, then, that the future of South Africa depends 
almost entirely upon the conduct and outcome of this war. An Allied 
defeat would endanger South African security, perhaps South African 
integrity; an incomplete victory might arouse bitterness and controversy 
with incomplete results; but the winning of the war, coupled with states¬ 
manlike co-operation, may well give a new material and spiritual stature 
to South Africa as a sovereign partner in the British Commonwealth and 
in the wider community of nations. 



CHAPTER II 


INDIA AND WEST AFRICA 

[1901-7] 

First Visit to India—Service in West Africa—In England 
Again—Training Courses—Second Visit to India-—Intelligence 

Work 

What far-reaching Nemesis steered him 
From his home by the cool of the sea? 

When he left the fair country that reared him. 

When he left her, his mother, for thee. 

That restless, disconsolate worker, 

Who strains now in vain at thy nets, 

O sultry and solemn Noverca ! 

O Land of Regrets ! 

Sir Alfred Lyall 

Verses written in India (“The Land of Regrets”) 


I 

THE XV (THE KING’S) HUSSARS 

G enerally speaking, wounds healed quickly in South Africa, but, 
owing to the injury to my lung, it was considered necessary to send 
me to St Moritz to convalesce. I was compensated for my disappointment 
in not being allowed to return to the front by the offer of a commission 
in the Regular Army. I must have been regarded as an odd fish by the 
authorities; though I was, God knows, hard enough up, I tried to refuse 
a wound gratuity on the ground that getting wounded was part of my 
job, and I asked to be allowed to do signalling and musketry courses 
while still on the sick list. On both requests I was promptly and effectually 
snubbed. In due course I was passed by a Medical Board, and on October 2 
was gazetted Second Lieutenant in the 15th Hussars, which had been 
stationed at Meerut, in India, since 1899. 

I was filled with enthusiasm at the idea of becoming a member of a 
regiment with such long and glorious traditions, though I felt considerable 
diffidence about myself. I had had none of the training which the regular 
officer undergoes at Sandhurst, and I was older than others of the same 
rank. However, I collected the requisite and voluminous kit, the list of 
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which, I remember, included eleven pairs of spurs, and joined the pro¬ 
visional regiment of the 8th/14th Hussars, which was then acting as depot 
for the 15th at the Curragh. I had never been in Ireland before, and I 
liked what I saw of it very much; I had many enjoyable drives in that 
excellent vehicle, the jaunting-car. Here I went through my riding- 
school, and drill on the barrack square. The cold was intense as we 
bumped round the maneges in the darkness of those early wintry mornings 
on empty stomachs, under a fierce but kind-hearted old riding-master, who 
cracked his whip at intervals behind our steaming troop horses. 

After a few weeks’ training I was detailed to take out a draft of recruits 
and join the regiment in India. We sailed in the troopship Rewa, and the 
voyage was a pleasant and uneventful one. In due time we cast anchor 
in Bombay harbour. I had read much about the history of India, and 
had been profoundly stirred by the heroic stories of Clive, Warren 
Hastings, the Lawrences, and other pioneers who brought the country 
from anarchy and disorder to peace and prosperity, and particularly by 
the early struggles of the founders of Bombay against plague, pestilence, 
and a hundred other obstacles, and of its growth from a group of 
fishing villages on a swamp to its position of ‘Urbs prima in Indis.’ I 
shall never forget my first sight of the city rising from the sea at dawn 
with her “tiara of proud towers.” On landing at the Bunder, near the 
site of the old Portuguese fort, we were sent for a few days to the rest- 
camp at Deolali, not far from the ancient and holy Hindu city of Nasik. 
This was then the custom, and the visitors’ book at the Dak Bungalow 
contained the names of innumerable British officers, some destined for 
future fame, together with ribald remarks about the occupants’ first 
impressions of India. I do not know if it is still there, but the autographs 
should have made it well worth preserving. 

I had the good fortune to meet a brother officer on board Rewa, 
Sydney Charrington, a fairly senior subaltern who had been home on 
sick leave. When I arrived he took me into his bungalow at Meerut until 
I could make permanent arrangements. Charrington was one of the best 
of fellows, staunch, cheery, and a first-class officer and sportsman. He 
afterwards became adjutant, the fourth of those with whom I served, and 
had a distinguished record in the Great War. The commanding officer 
was Colonel J. R. P. Gordon, a typical Hussar officer, keen of mind, 
spare of body, straight, fair, and fearless. An officer of the old school, 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. O. W. Champion de Crespigny, dignified, kindly, and 
a great gentleman, was acting for him. Percy Hambro, then adjutant, was a 
bit of a martinet, but a firm friend. He was soon succeeded by Anthony 
Courage, now colonel of the regiment. Nigel Livingstone-Learmouth was 
my third adjutant. We shared a bungalow at Muttra, and I owe a great 
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deal to him. On one occasion, when pigsticking, his horse fell, and his 
spear ran right through the side of his body. The regimental veterinary 
surgeon, who was with the party, sawed off the two extremities of the 
spear, and got Learmouth back into the cantonment hospital, where the 
other piece was extracted. It had touched no vital organ, and he was 
pigsticking again within a few weeks. He was killed with that fine regi¬ 
ment, the Dorsetshire Yeomanry, at the landing at Suvia Bay in 1915. 
He was one of the very best of officers, and his death was a heavy 
loss to the Army and to every one who had the good fortune to 
know him. 

But perhaps the man who left the greatest impression on my mind was 
Major (later Lieutenant-Colonel) W. E. Peyton. 1 He had been sent home 
from South Africa to go through the course at the Staff College at Cam- 
berley, and when my name appeared in the Gazette as a second lieutenant 
in the 15th he at once wrote and asked me to go and see him if there 
were any points on which I needed advice or help. He had originally 
joined the 7th Dragoon Guards as a trooper. He had seen service in the 
Dongola Expedition, in the Sudan (where he was dangerously wounded), 
and in South Africa. Incidentally, he was at one time the tallest man in 
the British Army. He was afterwards A.Q.M.G. at Ajrmy Headquarters 
in India, and later commanded a cavalry brigade. He was a very fine 
practical soldier and a born leader. Added to simplicity and bravery, he 
had an unusual breadth of vision. He had all the professional soldier’s 
enthusiasm for smartness on parade, but only as an adjunct to what he 
considered to be the fundamental principles, initiative and efficiency for 
active service. One of his favourite methods of training was to send 
detachments for considerable distances across country at night under 
sealed orders to various points of concentration. Another great friend 
was Major H. W. Hodgson, 2 who succeeded Peyton in command. He 
was unobtrusive, genuine, simple, and loyal to the marrow. After a distin¬ 
guished career at Gallipoli and in Palestine he held the position of G.O.C. 
the Home Counties Division for four years. He died shortly after his 
retirement, to the great grief of all who knew him. 

It was a marvellous piece of good fortune that I found myself posted 
to a regiment with the fine personnel of the 15th. An officer’s career is 
often made or marred by the regiment which he joins, and the mess is 
the best place in the world for sizing up a man’s character. My lack of 
training was compensated for, to some extent, by the fact that I had seen 
active service. Only a few of the 15th had had this good fortune, as the 
regiment was stationed in India during the whole of the South African 

1 Lieutenant-General Sir William Peyton, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.S.O. 

2 Major-General Sir Henry Hodgson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 
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War. I was made to feel at home and received every kind of encourage¬ 
ment. Looking back and realizing how much I was away from the 
regiment, I appreciate even more now than I did at the time how wonderful 
was the unvarying support upon which I could always rely from every 
one there. I was very keen—so keen, in fact, that I kept my mobilization 
kit and an extra saddle and saddle-bags packed and ready on a wooden 
stand in my bedroom. This was an entirely new idea and caused con¬ 
siderable amusement to my brother subalterns. 

The year 1902 was a busy one for me. My old wound would not allow 
me to play polo, but I entered wholeheartedly into regimental work and 
sports, and in my spare time I learned Hindustani. How vividly I recollect 
my bungalow, with its scanty and battered furniture handed down from 
one generation to another, the plaster peeling off the walls and the glaring 
sunlight filtering in through the tatties, the creaking of the punkah, and 
the drowsy voice of the munshi, or language-teacher, as I wrestled with 
sleep over my Hindustani lessons. At the beginning of my first hot 
weather, in 1902,1 was detailed to march a detachment up to the hills—the 
last occasion, I think, that horses were taken—and I enjoyed it very much, 
as it was my first taste of a little independent command. That year I also 
had my first experience of the south-west monsoon, upon which India 
depends for its life. The break, which is heralded by violent rains, is 
welcomed by all, but the humid moisture which follows is almost as trying 
as the heat. But while the monsoon is vital to the country, its vagaries 
are incalculable and often cause extreme hardship. In one area deficiency 
results in famine; in another excess brings catastrophic floods. No 
wonder peasant and official alike pray for an equable, well distributed 
monsoon. 

II 

A DELHI DURBAR 

From the middle of November until just before Christmas we were on 
manoeuvres in the country south of Delhi, and then went into camp until 
mid-January 1903 at the Coronation Durbar. Delhi attracted me im¬ 
mensely. I was chiefly interested in tracing the scenes of the fighting in 
the Mutiny, the Ridge where the tiny British force was encamped, the 
Kashmir Gate, which was blown in by Salkeld and his companions, the 
spot where Nicholson fell in the hour of victory, and the tablet put up 
by Curzon in honour of the Eurasian clerks who were still telegraphing 
the warning to other stations when the sepoys killed them. Few places, 
except perhaps the Residency at Lucknow, stir the heart like Delhi. I 
little realized at the time that within a decade it was destined to resume 
its historic position as the Imperial capital. 
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The Proclamation Durbar of 1903, held by Curzon to celebrate the 
accession of King Edward VII, has been rather eclipsed by the great 
pageant of 1911, when King George V and Queen Mary assumed the 
crown in person, and announced that Delhi was again the capital of India, 
but it was a magnificent function. The loyalty of Indians to their ruler 
is at all times intense, and the wearer of the crown receives almost religious 
devotion. The blaze of colour in the great amphitheatre was overwhelm¬ 
ing, and the Viceroy was escorted by the Imperial Cadet Corps, a 
body of young princes, in sky-blue uniforms, with diamond clasps 
and aigrettes in their turbans, and mounted on magnificent black 
chargers. No one who was present will forget one episode—the entry 
into the arena of the veterans of the Mutiny of 1857. Among them 
was John Nicholson’s orderly; one wondered what his thoughts must 
have been. 

The Durbar was a marvel of organized planning, and the camp, laid 
out for the Army north of Delhi, on the western side of the Jumna, was 
complete in the smallest detail. Nearly everybody in India camps for 
part of the year. A camp, with its carefully aligned rows of tent and 
horse lines, is always better done there than anywhere else in the world, 
and a Durbar camp excels all others. Those of the Governors, and of 
the many Indian Princes and Chiefs, with their brick fireplaces, grass 
lawns specially sown for the occasion, and well-kept roads and paths, 
were quite superlative. At the Durbar the squadron to which I belonged 
was detailed as escort to the Grand Duke of Hesse, and three officers 
were each given the Cross of the Order of St Philip as a memento of that 
occasion. I remember I had to wear mine at the German manoeuvres 
which I attended in 1907, and my hosts could not readily understand how 
an officer dressed in Indian khaki came to be decorated with a German 
order. 

Ill 

LIFE ON THE WEST COAST 

But I was already beginning to feel that I must try to do something in 
addition to mere peace-time soldiering, pleasant and necessary though 
I realized that to be. A small war had broken out, and an expedition 
was being dispatched to the Kano area of Northern Nigeria. I applied 
to be seconded for service with it, and at the end of the Durbar a message 
was received to say that if I were available and willing I should report 
without delay to the War Office. Many commanding officers would have 
put obstacles in my way, especially as I had been only so short a time 
with the regiment, but Colonel de Crespigny very kindly raised no definite 
objection, though he was plainly at a loss to understand my desire to go. 
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When I look back I often think how much depended on the result of what 
at the time appeared to be mere chance. 

In due course I reported to the War Office. As the expedition was, 
however, by now nearly over, I was seconded to the West African Regi¬ 
ment at Sierra Leone with a verbal promise that if hostilities were resumed, 
or broke out elsewhere on the West Coast, an effort would be made to 
get me transferred to that area. 

Among the three officers who went to Sierra Leone in the same ship 
with me from Liverpool was Lieutenant P. R. C. Groves, of the King’s 
Shropshire Light Infantry, who became my lifelong friend. I was very 
glad to be able, early in the Great War, to help him to get into the Royal 
Flying Corps in France as an observer. Later he became a pilot and 
distinguished himself at the Dardanelles and in the Middle East on the 
Staff, and at the end of the war in 1918 was Brigadier-General and Director 
of Flying Operations at the Air Ministry. Since his retirement he has been 
a persistent advocate in his books and in the Press of a strong Air Force 
and of the development of civil aviation. He is now back again in uniform 
and, I am sure, doing fine work. 

Freetown, where we landed, is an open harbour at the mouth of the 
Sierra Leone river, and presented a remarkably beautiful sight as we 
approached it from the sea; the surf, the intensely white sandy beach, 
and green belt of palms beyond, dotted with red roofs, made a very 
attractive spectacle, but this impression was unfortunately marred at close 
quarters. The town was squalid and dirty. We were carried through the 
stiflingly hot and smelly streets of Kroo Town and up the hill to Wilber- 
force in hammocks, each of which was manned by four lusty hammock- 
boys, and on arrival found our new lodgings consisted of shelters of 
palm leaves. 

The West Coast has always enjoyed an evil reputation, and Sierra 
Leone, though now vastly better than it was in those days, will never be 
a health resort. Malaria and blackwater fever were rampant, and little 
could be done to stop their spread, but I had the good fortune never to 
be sick or sorry during the whole year I was there. Many of the inhabitants 
were Creoles, and it was a great sight to see them on Sunday, the men 
in top hats and frock-coats and the women in Paris fashions. In barracks 
not very far off at Tower Hill, where the Governor had his house, was 
a battalion of the West India Regiment, which was recruited from West 
Indian negroes. This regiment had a very long history going back to the 
Napoleonic wars. 

After a few weeks near Freetown my company was moved to the bush. 
Here we had more independence, but I cannot say that life was very 
eventful. Much of the time was taken up with musketry, which was 
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practised on ranges cut out of the bush with improvised butts which we 
put up for the purpose. To train the men to a fair degree of marksmanship 
was no easy task, as most of them came from bush country where the 
range of visibility was small. I filled in my spare time by organizing runs 
through the narrow paths surrounding the village with the company 
following me, and by teaching myself the Morse code and signalling with 
the aid of a sign all i n g lamp and a cavalry helio, which I had sent out from 
home, but this was uphill work, as I had no one to help me. 

We had no quarters in the ordinary sense except a native thatched 
mud hut, divided into two sleeping-rooms, a central room for meals, and 
the whole surrounded by a veranda. We got our stores in bulk from 
England, and luxuries like ice and punkahs were, of course, quite unheard 
of. The men, though most of them were recruited straight from bush 
villages, made good soldiers and were very simple and likable when you 
got to understand them. They came from a variety of tribes, Mandingoes, 
Timinis, Mendis, and a few Foulahs and Senegalese, and they lived in 
the adjoining native village. This made discipline somewhat difficult, and 
on one occasion, I remember, a number of bayonets were stolen, and 
there was much trouble in tracing them. 

The language we used with our men was pidgin English, which is 
sometimes very amusing as a dialect. For instance, if you were dining 
out in the civilization of Freetown you would say to your native soldier- 
servant, “You make go for home, make bath one time, you savvy put 
mess-kit for out! I done go out for chop one time this night!” No one 
who has served in the bush of Sierra Leone can forget the boating songs 
to which the men swung their canoes forward on the river, “Na hungry 
done catch me oh,” to which the chorus chanted, “ Hungry Baba, Hungry 
Baba! ” “ Me want rice,” “ Rice Baba, Rice Baba,” and so on interminably. 

Mosquitoes abounded, and one of the greatest plagues, though fortu- 
’ nately not a frequent one, was the ants. Narrow, miles-long columns of 
small driver ants would march across country or through the bush for 
considerable distances, devouring everything that came in their way. The 
only thing to do if they entered one’s hut was to seize the bedding and 
clear out for the time being. During one of these raids a tame snake 
which was kept in a box at night was killed and devoured. The rustling 
sound made by a column of ants working into the hut and through its 
thatched roof during the stillness of the night was most uncanny. 

The natives of the West Coast are terribly superstitious, and some of 
their beliefs were gruesome but interesting. Witch-doctors were much 
dreaded, and the secret societies were powerful. The representative 
members of these societies sometimes dressed themselves up as alligators, 
leopards, etc. Their victims were waylaid and killed and eaten. The 
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leopard skin which was used had extremely sharp steel claws, rather like 
the wagh-nakhs or tiger’s claws used by the Marathas in India. If the 
body could not be disposed of it was hoped that the police would think 
the wounds were inflicted by a leopard. 

An incident which might have led to a very awkward situation occurred 
while I was alone in command of my company in the bush. A soldier 
was charged with having committed rape. My knowledge of law was of 
the slightest, but, having held an inquiry, I came to the conclusion that 
the charge was not proved; accordingly I punished the man for assault, 
but omitted to change the charge on the crime-sheet. Thus it appeared 
that I had given a light sentence for a grave offence, with which, in addition, 
I had no right to deal. This was, of course, all wrong, as in the case of 
an offence of such a character I should have applied to the civil power 
in the shape of the Commissioner. However, Groves, who had studied 
law, came to my rescue. After the case had been referred to Freetown, 
and native lawyers had had an opportunity to prove themselves thoroughly 
objectionable, the affair blew over. But at the time I made a mental vow 
that if ever I had leisure I would eat my dinners and read for the Bar. 
Later I had all the arrangements in train to do this, but had to cancel 
them on being ordered abroad. I never had another chance. 

On returning to headquarters we found barracks were in course of 
erection. Groves was adjutant, and I was made quartermaster at head¬ 
quarters, and we lived together in the same hut. I often wonder whether 
the heavy carriage-less gun which we rolled and dragged some miles into 
position outside the new Officers’ Mess with such labour is still there. 
The old West African Regiment has long ago been disbanded and replaced 
by the West African Frontier Force. Service on the Coast no longer 
presents the same risks; swamps have been drained and roads cut, and 
the amenities of life have been generally introduced. Sierra Leone is only 
two hundred by a hundred and fifty miles in area, but it is of considerable 
strategical value to the Empire on our line of communications to the 
Cape. It seemed to me that Freetown harbour could act as the pivot of 
our sea-borne trade between England and the Cape, and to South America. 
It would also form an important naval base in securing the passage of 
troops from Great Britain to the East. The course of the present war 
has shown and is showing dramatically how well founded these ideas 
were. 

The training gained by a young officer serving on the West Coast or 
in any such area is, in my opinion, of first-class value. But it must not 
be of too long duration. Two or three years is sufficient; after that the 
climate begins to tell, and the officer tends to get into a rut. In 1904, my 
year’s tour of service having terminated, I returned to England on the 
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usual six months’ leave. While on the Coast I had realized that this leave 
would give me a unique opportunity to correct as far as I could the 
disadvantage of lack of theoretical military training under which I laboured. 
I had not passed through Sandhurst, and so I had missed the grounding 
in his profession which the subaltern in the Regular Army receives as a 
normal course. There was no time to be lost if I wished to catch up with 
my contemporaries. 

I accordingly sketched out for myself a systematic course of training, 
for which I obtained the necessary official sanction. It was essential to 
begin at the beginning. I started the programme, therefore, with requisites 
like musketry and the promotion examination, and passed on to desirable 
qualifications such as signalling, topographical survey, and transport and 
veterinary courses, which would fill the whole of my leave. I also counted 
on a certain period above and beyond this for more work in England 
before I should be reabsorbed into my regiment in India. 

IV 

COURSES, INCLUDING BALLOONING 

In accordance with my plan, two days after my arrival in England I 
proceeded to Hythe, where a course in musketry and machine-guns was 
about to start. Colonel Monro, afterwards Sir Charles Monro, who 
succeeded Sir Ian Hamilton in command at the Dardanelles and was 
subsequently Commander-in-Chief in India and Governor of Gibraltar, 
was Commandant, and Major Bird was one of our instructors. Bird was 
a splendid soldier. I afterwards worked under him at the Quetta Staff 
College, and in spite of the fact that he was wounded in the jaw in South 
Africa, which caused an impediment of speech, he was a most effective 
lecturer. He was shot through both legs while commanding the Royal 
Irish Rifles during the retreat from Mons, but did excellent work as 
Director of Staff Duties at the War Office till the end of the last war. 

I found that a signalling course was due to begin at Aldershot within 
a day or two of the end of the musketry course, so, having passed at 
Hythe, I took up my quarters at Aldershot in an hotel kept by a retired 
sergeant-major of the 15th Hussars. A certain standard of proficiency 
in signalling was rightly required before one was permitted to join the 
course, and here I had to depend on what I had taught myself in the 
bush. This method of self-instruction did not, as can be imagined, cause 
me to cut a brilliant figure in the entrance examination, but fortunately 
I was allowed to carry on as a special concession in view of the circum¬ 
stances. I worked hard, and was very thankful to obtain a ‘ Distinguished ’ 
Certificate at the end of three months. While I was at Aldershot I hired 
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a very primitive motor-bicycle in the vain hope that it might enable me to 
get about quickly. I found that motor-cycling in those days required 
a great deal of physical exertion. My machine would never take me up a 
hill without the assistance of vigorous pedalling, and often not then. 

The same year gave me another novel experience. This was a ballooning 
course which I managed to fit in. The idea of using balloons for observa¬ 
tion purposes is as old as the wars of the French Revolution. They were 
employed with some success in the American Civil War and in the Franco- 
Prussian War. England started a balloon factory at Woolwich in 1878, 
and a Balloon School at Chatham the following year; balloons and 
man-lifting kites were first employed in the field in Bechuanaland in 
1884, and in the Sudan in the following year. They were also used in 
the South African War of 1899-1902 for directing artillery-fire, in 
the Colenso campaign, during Methuen’s relief of Kimberley, and at 
Paardeberg. 

The next step was to provide the balloons with means of propulsion, 
for the idea of the heavier-than-air machine was impracticable until the 
internal-combustion engine was sufficiently developed to give adequate 
horse-power for very little weight. The pioneer of the dirigible balloon 
was Santos Dumont, a young Brazilian who in 1901 won the prize offered 
for the first airship to fly from Saint-Cloud round the Eiffel Tower and 
back to its moorings. His average speed was fourteen miles an hour. 
Up to 1904, however, comparatively little ballooning was done in England, 
and there were no dirigibles at all. A few years later ‘balloon parties’ 
became the fashion. The gas companies were delighted with this develop¬ 
ment, but not so the local consumer, whose lighting was sometimes cut 
off as a result. 

From boyhood I had always been interested in the air, and by permission 
of Colonel Capper, 1 2 R.E., who was in charge of the Field Balloon Factory 
at Farnborough, I was attached to the Balloon Section of the Royal 
Engineers. A meeting with Major Baden-Powell, an enthusiast in bal¬ 
looning and man-lifting kites, had increased my desire to get some practical 
experience in this branch. Capper was one of four brothers who have all 
had distinguished military careers. He was chiefly remembered on account 
of the famous Nulli Secundus, the first British airship to fly over London 
(1907). Capper had to face a storm of abuse and ridicule, but he persevered, 
and among other things he helped Cody with his pioneer kites and aero¬ 
planes. He afterwards played an important part in the evolution of the 
Tank Corps. I spent some time attached to a Balloon Camp under the 
command of Lieutenant P. W. L. Broke-Smith 3 at Bulford, and then, after 


1 Major-General Sir John E. Capper, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

2 Brigadier P. W. L. Broke-Smith, C.I.E., D.S.O., O.B.E. 
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attending an artillery practice camp in Wales with the same unit, I pro¬ 
ceeded to the Balloon Factory at Farnborough, where I was instructed 
in theory, and passed the examination. 

My first experience in the air was by myself in a small balloon 4500 cubic 
feet in capacity. This type had been successfully used in the Sudan with 
a light-weight Arab observer. But we could not get it to give sufficient 
lift with a car or basket attached, so the latter had to be removed, and 
I, happening to be the lightest person on the ground, managed to attain 
a height of 200 feet lying in the net. We had an exciting time with the 
various types of balloons on field-days with different units and in all sorts 
of weather. We tried experiments in raising and lowering a balloon while 
on the move with an observer in the car, both forward, backward, and 
laterally, so as to render it as difficult as possible for the envelope to be 
hit by gun-fire. Sometimes in favourable conditions we managed to 
attain an elevation of 1300 feet with two of us in the car, and gained a 
splendid view for many miles in all directions. With one of us alone 
a height of 1600 feet was achieved, and various methods of signalling 
were tried. 

Balloons in those days were all of the spherical variety; the German 
Drachen type, or kite balloon, used in the last war, had not been evolved. 
These, familiarly known as ‘sausages,’ are much more steady in a wind 
and tend to be lifted by it. I was fortunately never afflicted with sea¬ 
sickness, but the swinging motion which was often set up from heights 
of 500 to 1000 feet was very disturbing to some of the men. When the 
balloon was fairly steady one could sketch the country with considerable 
accuracy, and in addition we did a lot of photographic work, and also 
practised telephoning from the air to headquarters. 

We sometimes allowed ourselves the experience of ‘free trailing’ across 
country with the wind. This involved dragging a hemp rope on the 
ground from the basket, the length and weight of the rope being such as 
to keep the balloon at a more or less even height. But crossing telegraph 
wires and woods led to considerable complications. We were, of course, 
completely at the mercy of the wind, and a change of direction often 
occurred at every few hundred yards. We also had some pleasant but 
chilly night ascents, but the most enjoyable and instructive experiences 
were on ‘free runs.’ The stillness and serenity of moving as a part of 
the wind at a great height above the earth gave pure delight. I loved to 
look down at the vast map of real country, the downs and fields and 
woods, the rivers and pastures and hills of England. The landscape 
was like a huge bowl gently curving up to a hazy horizon rim. This 
was one of the things which never lost its charm for me when flying 
years later, but, though the noise and rush of wind and the cold in an 
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open aeroplane gave a sense of speed, there was much less enchantment 
than in ballooning. The real interest of flying in the early days was in 
the sense of its great future importance for military and civil use. 
There is, of course, no object, in itself, in merely going farther or at 
a greater speed. The only point that matters is the aim that can better 
be achieved by such means. Speed and distance covered are only the 
instruments. 

The whole business of ‘free runs’ was very uncertain and, though we 
could usually only get a short distance owing to the continual wide 
variations of temperatures, it was impossible to know where and when 
one would land. A sudden change of temperature often caused a balloon 
to descend with such velocity that it became necessary to expend much 
ballast to avoid being entangled in trees, hitting houses, or (in open 
ground) getting severe bumps. On one occasion we only escaped a 
collision with a passing train by letting out an extravagant amount of 
ballast. When comparatively high altitudes were reached, too, and there 
happened to be little or no wind, no progress was made, and at the lower 
altitudes the direction of the wind was constantly changing. Once, when 
we were trying to land, the ground was so hard that the grapnel did not 
catch, and we dragged along across fields at a great pace until a good 
deal of the gas had managed to escape. My initial interest in anything 
to do with the air was much strengthened by the practical experience of 
ballooning, the only form of aeronautics then in existence in England, and 
I came away with a confirmed belief in its possibilities. 

V 

MUTTRA AND MANOEUVRES 

At the end of my leave I was temporarily posted at Aldershot to the 
8th Hussars, which was then affiliated to the 15th, pending reabsorption 
into my own regiment. While I was at Aldershot, Groves came to do an 
equitation course, and much to my delight was attached to our mess. 
Another member whom I recollect vividly was a recently gazetted subaltern 
of the 15th, who put in most of his time going up to London in the after¬ 
noons and returning by the milk train at 6 a.m. During this time I took 
a course in transport, as there was little or no chance of active service 
on the Indian Frontier for a junior officer in a British regiment unless he 
had passed courses in transport or signalling. This was followed in rapid 
succession by one in veterinary work at Aldershot, and one in topo¬ 
graphical survey with the Royal Engineers at Chatham. I also passed 
my examination for promotion to Captain. With all this behind me, 
together with the experience which I had gained in the field in South 
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Africa, I felt that I had done what I could to prepare myself to carry on 
in the 15th Hussars without discredit. 

Early in the following year, 1905, a vacancy occurred enabling me to 
rejoin my regiment, and I gladly returned to India. The country, with 
its vast panoramas and its complex human problems, had already begun 
to exercise its fascination upon me. I found on my return that the 15th 
had recently moved from Meerut to Muttra, about seventy miles south 
of Delhi. They were very lucky to be quartered for five years at each of 
these excellent stations. 

Meerut was at that time smaller than it has since become, but it was 
an important place from a military point of view. It wa.s also the Mecca 
of sport. The inter-regimental polo tournament took place there every 
year. It was a great event, and our mess was flooded with officers from 
other regiments. We won the Cup three years in succession. The Kadir 
Pigsticking Cup was also held at the end of the cold weather every year 
close to the Jumna river, with its wide, sandy bed and high banks. There 
was always a large camp organized by the Meerut Tent Club, and officers 
and others from far and wide forgathered with the horses they had entered. 
A number of elephants lent by local rajas and hundreds of beaters were 
collected. The elephants were employed as moving grand-stands for 
spectators. The meeting lasted for three or four days, and on the first 
day some thirty or forty heats were run off. The winner of a heat was 
the competitor who got the first spear and could show blood. The 
excitement was intense over the semi-final and final rounds. 

One sometimes hears arguments as to the relative merits of hunting 
and pigsticking. I do not think that they are comparable. The wild pig 
is the most gallant of animals. When cornered he will turn on his pursuer, 
and his tusks will inflict terrible wounds on man and beast. The country 
was very thick with tamarisk and long grass, and much cut up with 
nullahs, and the pig almost invariably took a very difficult line through 
heavy cover. This often led to serious accidents. It was not unusual for 
a panther to be beaten up by the line, and if he broke back he might be 
hunted and killed by the mounted spectators with spears. Some twenty- 
five years later I again visited Meerut in company with Lord Irwin, then 
Viceroy, with whom my wife and I were staying at Delhi. We motored 
over for the afternoon to attend the Meerut races. My old bungalow, the 
Mess on the Mall, and everything looked the same; only the numerous 
motor-cars showed that time had passed. 

Muttra is a city of great religious and historic interest, and it was also 
excellent from the officers’ point of view. It was, however, a single-unit 
station, and after a whjle became rather dull for the men; they could only 
enter into competition with other regiments by going away, and this. 
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owing to the distance between stations, was very expensive. We often 
swam our horses in the Jumna, and I well remember the huge muggers 
lying lazily on the sandbanks, and the occasional fragment of half-burned 
corpse which would float down from the bur nin g- gh auts. 

It was during this cold weather or the next that I first met Sir Douglas 
Haig. He came to inspect us as Inspector-General of Cavalry. I remember 
he rode beside me while I was putting my troop through its paces, and 
listened to the orders I gave to carry out his instructions. He did not 
utter a single word of praise or blame, so when he galloped off in a cloud 
of dust to another victim I could only continue to believe that mine was 
the best troop in the best squadron in the best regiment in the finest army 
in the world. 

At the end of April 1905 I was given a piece of work of which I was 
very proud. Army Headquarters was engaged in planning manoeuvres 
on a large scale for the intended visit, during the next cold weather, of 
King George V, then Prince of Wales, and it was necessary to reconnoitre 
a suitable area for the purpose. Colonel Peyton was good enough to 
recommend me for the job, and I set off without delay. Three officers 
were detailed for the work of reconnaissance and report; Hammersley- 
Smith, of the 14th Bengal Lancers, a gunner named Wardrop, 1 and myself. 
Wardrop was indefatigable. He was a fine linguist and a great shikari, 
and, as secretary of the Meerut Tent Club, knew the country better than 
anyone. On one occasion when pigsticking alone he is said to have put 
up a panther, which sprang on him and bit him through the thigh. He 
killed the animal and then pulled through the wounds with cotton dipped 
in disinfectant, and thus probably saved his life, as wounds from the bite 
of a tiger and panther are almost invariably septic. 

It was now May, and the heat was terrific. I never minded dry heat, 
however, and I do not think it does any harm, provided one takes ordinary 
precautions. Damp heat is, of course, another matter, and seems gradually 
to sap every ounce of one’s energy and initiative. Cars were still an 
unknown quantity in the mofussil, and we had to use all sorts of transport, 
including pack-horses and camels. We each worked through separate 
areas and met for consultation every few days. At night I generally slept 
in a mango ‘bagh,’ with the top of my mosquito-net tied to a branch, 
and the cries of the pea-fowl and the jackals ring in my ears to this day. 
Sometimes, too, the villagers near by would play their tom-toms and 
musical instruments, and sing until the early hours. In addition to 
reporting on roads, camping grounds, fodder supplies, and country suit¬ 
able for military operations, one of our main duties was that of measuring 
the village wells to see whether the water-supply would be sufficient for 
1 General Sir Alexander Wardrop, K.C.B., C.M.G. 
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the troops. This aroused the suspicion of the villagers, and when by 
mistake I was followed in one area some time later by two Indian officers, 
they were attacked by a mob who declared that it was quite sufficient 
for the sahibs to poison the wells; there was no need to do it a 
second time. 

When we had finished we handed in our reports at headquarters at 
Delhi to Colonel Offley-Shaw, the senior officer in charge of the recon¬ 
naissance. My Chatham course in topographical survey work, and the 
efforts I had made to obtain a good practical knowledge of Hindustani, 
proved very helpful. This tour was invaluable as a training in Intelligence 
duties, and also in affording me my first real insight into what was after¬ 
wards one of my chief interests in India—the life and problems of the 
Indian peasant. There were no motor-buses and practically no vernacular 
Press, and the village was a little republic; all it asked was to be left alone 
in peace. The ryot is hopeless where money is concerned; his greatest 
occasions are marriages and funerals, to which he invites innumerable 
relations and neighbours, and has to borrow from the village bunniah at 
probably 40, 50, or 60 per cent, interest to pay the cost. When the crops 
are harvested the peasant is only allowed to retain enough to keep him 
and his family alive; the rest goes to the moneylender, who credits him 
more or less fairly with what he has received. If he wants any more 
food before next harvest his produce is returned to him at an enormous 
rate of interest. 

The young British subaltern generally sees all too little of civil admini¬ 
stration, and I now, for the first time, made the acquaintance of some 
of the District officials. Forty years ago rural India was still politically 
unconscious, and communal riots were almost unknown. The Collector 
was the ruler of his District, with enormous responsibilities; he was really 
ma bap, the ‘father and mother’ of his people, camping in their villages, 
administering justice, listening to complaints, and accessible to all. He 
travelled mostly on horseback, often quite out of touch with headquarters, 
and really was the man on the spot, and trusted as such. The motor-car 
now enables more ground to be covered, but this is a doubtful advantage. 
The officer arrives in the morning, takes a hurried look round, and departs 
the same evening in a cloud of dust; indeed, he can do little else, for he 
is snowed up with office-work and has to get back. The result has been 
that we have to a great extent lost that personal touch with the people 
which is the foundation of successful rule in the East. 

I was much impressed by the vast irrigation canals, the splendid roads, 
and the bridges spanning the rivers. Surely, if the day ever comes when 
our rule in India “is one with Nineveh and Tyre,” these will-remain as 
enduring memorials of what we have done for the country. The enormous 
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increase in the population revealed by the last census 1 speaks for itself. 
We have put an end to famines; we have stamped out plague and cholera 
and smallpox, and a host of other diseases which at one time ravaged the 
country. Peace reigns where two centuries ago the Maratha horsemen 
roamed at will, levying blackmail on the countryside. Memories are short, 
and all this is quickly forgotten. But if the end of all government is “the 
greatest happiness for the greatest numbers,” our old paternal rule, with 
all its limitations, was preferable to the present disturbed conditions. 

The question as to what is the most typical part of India is an impossible 
one to answer, for India has an almost inexhaustible variety of types and 
beauty of landscapes. But whenever I am asked my mind goes back to 
the impressions afforded by the wide plains between Agra and Muttra, 
Delhi and Meerut, which I came to know and like so much in my early 
years. It is the country which Kipling has described poignantly in Kim; 
and how it all comes back to me—the acrid smell of the cow-dung fires, 
the villages with their white-domed mosques, the voice of the muezzin 
calling the faithful to prayer, the wayside shrines of the Hindu gods 
garlanded with marigolds, the groaning water-wheels, the long lines of 
women in their coloured saris, with the water-pots balanced on their 
heads, and here and there a red sandstone fort, now in ruins. Then there 
was the Grand Trunk Road, not as yet churned into choking dust by 
motor-buses, with its endless procession of creaking carts drawn by 
camels and bullocks, and of overladen ekkas. 

VI 

SIMLA MEMORIES 

The next month, June 1905, Army Headquarters asked for me to be 
attached to the Intelligence Department at Simla, and Colonel Peyton 
kindly allowed me to go. Simla now was at the zenith of its glory, and 
it was very lucky that my work took me there at such a time. 

In April every year the whole paraphernalia of government from 
Viceroy to messenger shifted from Delhi to Simla, and back again in 
November. From a mountain village Simla became the seat of govern¬ 
ment of some four hundred million people. The great defects of the 
place are its remoteness and isolation and the feeling of being shut up in 
such a small space, which strike one mentally and physically; one lives 
there divorced from the hard realities of life in the plains, and this is a 
bad thing from both the civil and military points of view. The question 
of the exodus to the hills has long been a matter for argument, but almost 
every Viceroy has been in favour of the move. Lord Northbrook spent 
the hot weather in the plains, but he was the only one to do so since the 

1 1931: 352,837,778, including Burma (14,667,146). 1941: 388,800,000, excluding Burma. 
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time of Canning. Much as one sympathizes with an overburdened 
secretariat, the expense and dislocation of work have to be reckoned 
with, and this aspect is becoming more prominent in proportion as the 
governmental machinery becomes more and more democratic. In 1938 
some of the Congress Ministries in the Provinces decided to remain in 
the plains, and in 1942 the Central Government, both Civil Secretariat 
and Army Headquarters, remained at Delhi. 

One could not help thinking, as one sat and gazed on the snow-clad 
peaks and read in The Pioneer of 120 degrees Fahrenheit in the plains 
below, of the Olympians in Tennyson’s Lotos-Eaters : 

looking over wasted lands. 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps 
and fiery sands. 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and 
praying hands. 

But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong. 

Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow "the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil. 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil. 

But this was, perhaps, scarcely fair to the Olympians of Lord Curzon’s 
regime. Lord Curzon had never given either himself or his secretariat 
any leisure for lotus-eating. “Round and round, like the diurnal revolu¬ 
tions of the earth, went the files, stately, solemn, sure and slow,” borne 
from office to office by an endless stream of scarlet-liveried chuprassis, the 
official messengers. 

One of the surprising things about Simla was its contrasts. Looking 
down the Mall, with its European shops and its trim flower-beds, and 
the tower of the English church surveying the Ridge, one might fancy 
oneself back in England; yet, a few steps and one was again in the bazaar 
among the quaint hillmen, with their Mongolian faces, walking flat-footed 
with incredibly heavy loads on their backs, the women with their arms 
covered with silver bangles coming in with the grass cut on the hillside 
for fodder. All around were the pine-clad valleys, and beyond, the snows 
of the Himalayas. It is impossible to try to describe what the cool and 
luxury and verdure mean to the tired and harassed officer who has recently 
come from the heat and dust of the plains. 

Summer Hill and the Ladies’ Mile used to be crowded with riders and 
walkers, and Scandal Point maintained its reputation to the full. The 
Monkey Temple at Jakko was a sight which never palled. One of the 
great social events was a first night at the Gaiety Theatre, when the Simla 
Amateur Dramatic Club, founded in 1837, produced a play. The acting 
on these occasions was surprisingly good. Baden-Powell had at one time 
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been a shining light of the club and staged a wonderful performance of 
The Geisha. The story goes that at a later performance, in which one of 
Lord Minto’s daughters took a leading part, the Maharaja Sindia was 
seen wiping his eyes on the end of his gold-embroidered turban, while the 
lion-hearted Kitchener himself was struggling to suppress a furtive sob. 

I threw myself into the social side of the life at Simla, and was invited 
by the Grand Master and Knights of the Black Heart to become a member 
of their companionable Order, which included grass widowers and 
bachelors, but no one living in “a state of open matrimony.” I was very 
glad to have this opportunity of paying off in some small way the hospi¬ 
tality and kindness showered upon me from all sides. The United Service 
Club, too, was a place where one heard all that was going on. To live 
there was an education in itself. During my two visits there were many 
remarkable men in Simla, and I had the good fortune to meet a number 
of those who played a leading part in the great events of the day— 
Kitchener, Curzon, Minto, Haig, Duff, Birdwood, Cowans, and many 
others. A newspaperman who had an immense knowledge of affairs in 
India and was a most delightful companion was H. Hensman, the corre¬ 
spondent of The Pioneer. Hensman knew many secrets and was absolutely 
trusted. Needless to say, this confidence was never abused, and The 
Pioneer at that time deservedly enjoyed a reputation in India like that of 
The Times in England. 

I saw a lot of Kitchener; his personal staff were very friendly and kind, 
and I was frequently at Snowdon, the Commander-in-Chief’s official 
residence. “K” was a complete autocrat with extraordinary powers of 
work, but he never struck me as the awe-inspiring and unapproachable 
figure that he is usually depicted to be. His rather brusque manner was 
to a great extent due to shyness. He was a very lonely man. His chief 
defects were his ingrained dislike of delegating powers of any kind to his 
subordinates, and his inability to put anything on paper, much less to 
express himself verbally in debate. Fortunately he was well served by 
Beauchamp Duff, the Chief of Staff, an excellent theorist but not a very 
practical soldier, and Birdwood, his military secretary, who was a man 
of marked ability. Birdwood, then and later, proved an invaluable friend, 
and always held out a helping hand to me. 

VII 

CURZON AND KITCHENER 

Curzon was Viceroy at the time of my first visit to Simla, and the 
Kitchener-Curzon controversy was in full swing. It was the chief topic 
of conversation in both the clubs and military circles. 
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Under the constitution, defence was the responsibility of the Viceroy, 
the Commander-in-Chief being his executive officer. In India the question 
of defence is one of immense importance and complexity. It is also 
necessarily very costly, and for this reason is a perpetual bone of con¬ 
tention with Indian politicians. Indian Nationalists complain that the 
Indian Army has been used for Imperial purposes. This, of course, is 
true, but India cannot place a ring-fence round herself, and recent events 
have shown what might happen if she pursued a policy of isolation. 
Then there is the North-West Frontier to consider. There is seldom a 
period of more than a year or two in which the peace of the Frontier is 
not broken by serious hostilities; and as the tribes become better armed 
the fighting grows more and more difficult, and the period taken to restore 
peace becomes longer. 

Curzon was determined to get a ‘new broom’ to sweep up the Army 
as he had the civil administration, and Kitchener was selected for the job 
on the advice of Roberts and Lansdowne. There was no doubt that there 
were plenty of cobwebs to clear away. In England matters had moved 
fast since the Boer War, but the Indian Army had stood still. In training 
and equipment it was far behind European standards, and Curzon, who 
was deeply apprehensive of the designs of Russia on Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Tibet, was afraid that it might be called upon to deal with a Russian 
invasion. Except on the Frontier, the regiments were mostly split up into 
small detachments, and very little combined training was possible. Since 
the Afghan War of 1879-80 the Bombay and Madras regiments had seen 
practically no active service. 

Kitchener’s endeavour was to concentrate, reorganize, and redistribute 
the Army, and modernize Staff and Commands, in such a way as to 
provide protection from invasion and to preserve peace on the Frontier, 
and at the same time to maintain internal security. For this purpose the 
bulk of the forces was massed on the Frontier, while the remainder was 
concentrated at various strategic points. 

This scheme, together with improved communications, was very sound 
and had great military advantages, especially for purposes of mobility 
and combined training, but, as I discovered when I had to deal with the 
Civil Disobedience Movement in Bombay, it had one attendant disadvan¬ 
tage. The reduction in numbers of troops and their removal from a large 
proportion of the old cantonments, where their presence had been for 
generations a familiar sight, and their withdrawal from daily contact with 
the people, had a bad effect upon the popular mind. In districts like 
Gujarat it gave political agitators an opportunity of which they were not 
slow to avail themselves. The peasant, no longer seeing the outward and 
visible signs of the British Raj, thought that it was at an end. In the 
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Bombay Presidency I did my best to remove this impression by arranging 
with the military authorities for route-marches for the purpose of showing 
the flag in various outlying districts. The troops were received with 
enthusiasm in the villages through which they passed. 

Among the sweeping changes introduced by Kitchener were the reduc¬ 
tion of the five Commands to two Lieutenant-General’s Co mma n ds, called 
the Northern and the Southern Armies, and the concentration of the 
executive power in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief. The regiments 
were rearmed, and equipment was modernized; arsenals were established 
at Wellington, Cossipore, Kirkee, Jubbalpore, and Cawnpore. 1 But all 
this meant expenditure, and this brought him into conflict with Sir 
Edmund Elies, who was at that time Military Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. The Military Member 'was the channel through which the 
Commander-in-Chief’s proposals reached the Government, and he added 
his own comments and recommendations. He corresponded to the 
Secretary of State for War in England, except that he was a military 
officer and not a civilian. 

Kitchener thought the source of nearly all his troubles was this system 
of dual control. “The system of putting the Army under a separate 
administrator,” he wrote, “is simply monstrous, and full of the utmost 
danger in war-time. I have an Army without any means of feeding, 
mounting, and supplying it. For this I have to trust to a totally distinct 
and separate Department of Government, which is, I firmly believe, very 
inefficient, and certainly knows nothing of war. When war comes disaster 
must follow, and then I suppose the soldier will be blamed.” His solution 
was the abolition of the Military Member. The Commander-in-Chief was 
to be War Member of the Council, and in his absence in the field he was 
to appoint his own deputy. 

Curzon was furious. The Commander-in-Chief might turn the handle 
of the military machine, but he was on no account to meddle with the 
machinery. “If the Commander-in-Chief had anything to do with the 
machinery,” he informed Balfour, “he would become too powerful, so 
to keep him down we take away his power and run another man as well; 
between the two, the civil elements get the control.” 

As a compromise it was suggested that in future all the administrative 
functions should be in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, while the 
Military Member’s duties should be confined to supply. This reduced 
the position of the Military Member to a mere sinecure; what was far more 
serious, it challenged the position of the Governor-General himself. 
Curzon was again up in arms at once. “It was as if,” he wrote to the 
Home Government, “the Commander-in-Chief in England were not only 

1 These changes were succeeded by a further reorganization of the Army in 1919. 
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given a seat in the Cabinet, but were the sole representative of the Army 
there, with the powers and rank of Secretary of State for War in addition 
to his own.” It was, to say the least of it, amusing to hear Curzon complain 
of autocracy in others. 

Curzon is said to have appealed to the King, but the Cabinet dug its 
toes in, and he had no option but to offer his resignation, which to his 
pained surprise was accepted. He returned to England an embittered 
man. What seems to have hurt him most was the fact that his old friend 
St John Brodrick, then Secretary of State for India, had taken sides 
against him. 

I think the verdict of history will prove that Curzon was right about 
Kitchener’s proposals. Apart from the constitutional aspects of the case. 
Kitchener’s scheme had grave defects. The Commander-in-Chief was 
called upon to act in a dual capacity, and, in consequence, when he was 
primarily a soldier, like O’Moore Creagh, administration suffered; when 
he was an administrator, like Beauchamp Duff, field training was neg¬ 
lected. It broke down altogether under the test of war. In 1909 the 
Military Member was abolished by Morley, and therefore Beauchamp 
Duff, who had been Kitchener’s right-hand man in the controversy, 
actually found himself, by a strange irony of fate, in the dual position 
of Commander-in-Chief and Military Member in 1914, and the result was 
the Mesopotamian tragedy, with all its cruel and unnecessary suffering.. 
Beauchamp Duff admitted to the Mesopotamian Commission that he 
was so overwhelmed with masses of detail that he was practically cut off 
from contact with the combatant services. “The layman in Bombay,” 
he said, “knew more about what was going on in Mesopotamia than 
Army Headquarters in Simla.” I have since heard that Roberts, with his 
long experience of Indian conditions, had grave doubts whether the 
scheme would work in war-time, and he proved, as usual, to be right. 

There was a curiously petty strain in Curzon’s character, and this was 
painfully illustrated by his treatment of his successor. Lord Minto. He 
was very resentful at Minto’s appointment, and on hearing of it he was 
said to have exclaimed, “Imagine sending to succeed me a gentleman 
who only jumps hedges!” Minto was accorded no official or public 
reception of any kind on landing at Bombay. Curzon refused to allow 
a salute to be fired on his arrival, and he received him at Government 
House wearing an old shooting-coat and carpet slippers. The next day 
Curzon had an official and public departure, and Minto bade him farewell 
at the pier. According to one story, Curzon actually carried off the jewel 
of the Star of India to Aden rather than hand it over to his successor. 
Tantcene animis ccelestibus irce. 

In passing judgment on Curzon allowance must be made for the fact. 
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which none of us realized at the time, that he was working under almost 
continual ill-health and physical pain. Many people were repelled by his 
chilly and forbidding manner, but I myself found him dignified but kindly. 
He had an immense sense of his responsibilities, and he was extremely 
sensitive to criticism. Curzon’s misfortune, like that of Dalhousie, whom 
he resembled, was that he almost invariably did the right thing in the 
wrong way. But his great services to India will one day be appreciated. 
His reforming hand was felt everywhere. He made a valiant attempt to 
arrive at a solution of the problem of the North-west Frontier. His work 
for the preservation of the ancient monuments of India and the creation 
of the Indian Archaeological Survey were of inestimable value. But above 
all he recognized before anyone else that the Indian peasant is the key 
to the situation; a laissez-faire policy is not enough if we are to save 
Indian agriculture, which is the root from which the country draws its 
strength. It was Curzon who reduced the Salt Tax, started the Agricultural 
and Co-operative Departments, and tackled the questions of rural in¬ 
debtedness and famine. These things will be remembered long after the 
bitterness aroused by the partition of Bengal and by his unfortunate 
reference to Indian veracity at the Calcutta Convocation has passed 
into oblivion. Whatever his limitations, Curzon devoted the whole of 
his brilliant talents and an almost inexhaustible energy to his task, and 
he left India for the time being a worn-out man. 

VIII 

INTELLIGENCE WORK 

As I have said, in June 1905 I entered the Intelligence Department at 
Army Headquarters at Simla. I was at first attached to the Frontier 
Section, and my duty was to help to keep up to date the reports and 
maps and other military information about the North-West Frontier and 
Afghanistan. This set me to study the all-important Frontier question, 
and at the same time I managed to pass my examinations in Higher Stan¬ 
dard Hindustani and Lower Standard of Pushto and Persian, all of which 
were useful for my work. 

There are two opposite schools of thought as regards the North-West 
Frontier—those of the ‘closed’ and the ‘open’ border. In Baluchistan 
the great Sir Robert Sandeman had so won the affection of the local 
chiefs that peaceful penetration of the country was possible. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the same course had not been found practicable with the Pathan 
tribes farther north, owing partly to the terrain, and partly to the difference 
in tribal organization and temperament. 

Between the Durand Line, which marks the frontier, and the Afghan 
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Kingdom lies a no-man’s-land, inhabited by these hardy and independent 
^tribesmen, who live by raiding and own nobody as their master. Our 
policy so far had been a compromise, its object being to interfere as little 
as possible with the lives of the inhabitants, and only to put such force 
upon them as was necessary to maintain the Government’s responsibility 
towards Afghanistan and the administrated areas. The consequence had 
been an unending series of raids over the border, followed by punitive 
expeditions, which seldom accomplished any permanent results. The 
tribesmen were fined, rifles were confiscated, and then the whole thing 
began over again. Since 1919 the tribesmen have provoked three major 
campaigns, in one of which 40,000 troops were employed. The oppor¬ 
tunity which this state of things offered to a foreign Power anxious to fish 
in troubled waters was well understood by Berlin in 1940, and only our 
prompt action in Irak and Persia prevented a very serious situation arising. 
Under Curzon the North-west Frontier was taken away from the Punjab, 
much to the disgust of the latter, and placed under the Government of 
India. The policing of the Khyber Pass was placed in the hands of local 
levies, known as ‘ Khassadars,’ who were given rifles, uniforms, and a 
small sum of money, and made responsible for maintaining order. 

Roos Keppel was the foremost of the frontier ‘politicals’ when I was 
at Simla, and he was an ardent advocate of Curzon’s policy. I knew him 
well, and we often discussed the problem. Of recent years we have gone 
a step farther by driving military roads through the country, and establish¬ 
ing strong outposts at strategic spots like Razmak and Bannu. With the 
advent of aviation it was expected that the aeroplane would have the 
desired effect of keeping the peace; but this hope has been disappointed, 
and tribal wars still go on. They are a constant drain on the Indian 
Exchequer, and make us maintain a far larger force than would otherwise 
be necessary. The root cause is really economic; the soil is too rocky 
and barren for the Pathan to make a living by peaceful means. We can 
only hope that the problem will be gradually solved by the penetration 
of the country, irrigation and agricultural schemes, and the progress of 
education. Once the clansman becomes an agriculturist with perhaps a 
subsidiary trade, such as weaving, and his own motor-lorry to market his 
goods and bring him creature-comforts from India, he will no longer 
regard raiding his neighbours as his means of livelihood, and will acquire 
an interest in maintaining law and order. 

Later on I was instructed by the Chief of Staff to compile a Military 
Handbook of General Information on India. The object of this handbook 
was to give all possible information about the country to officers who 
might suddenly be ordered to India on the outbreak of war, as the 
Territorial units were in 1914. It was divided into ten chapters, dealing 
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■with geography, administration, political affairs, communications, har¬ 
bours, and military and naval resources, and had many appendices and 
maps. As may be imagined, a comprehensive survey on these lines meant 
a great deal of research in gazetteers and blue-books, and the bibliography 
at the end covers six pages alone. I succeeded, however, in putting 
together the first comprehensive handbook on the history and resources 
of India from the military point of view, and it effected a great saving 
of time for political and staff officers who required information on a 
variety of subjects at short notice. Incidentally, I remember that an Irish 
terrier that I was looking after for Colonel Peyton managed to destroy 
a considerable part of my labour one day when I was out of the room. 

The insight into Indian conditions which I obtained in the course of 
my work proved, though I did not anticipate it at the time, of great 
practical value when I had to handle administrative questions as Governor 
of Bombay. The handbook, which was last revised in 1908, is now out 
of print. The experiences of the Great War led to sweeping changes in 
Army administration in India, and the political situation has developed 
in a manner quite unforeseen when the book was originally compiled. 
I am convinced that all young officers, both civil and military, should be 
put through a short course of general instruction in Indian subjects before 
taking up their duties in India. So many of our mistakes could have 
been avoided by a more sympathetic attitude from the beginning. If this 
manual could be republished, and an edition periodically revised and 
issued, say, every five years, it would, I am sure, prove useful for instruc¬ 
tional purposes and might appeal to a wide circle of readers who require 
concise information on Indian subjects and have not the time to hunt for 
it themselves. 

I had not got very far with my task when I returned to my regiment 
for the cold weather training season of 1905-6. Towards the end of 1905 
the 15th Hussars proceeded to Agra and Calcutta on escort duty to their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales (later King George V 
and Queen Mary) during their visit to these cities. This was the first 
time I had come into personal contact with them. We marched to Agra, 
where we did duty for a week, and then entrained for Calcutta, arriving 
late in December, when we were encamped on the Maidan until the 
middle of January. I spent an interesting week at Agra, and I managed 
to find time to visit many of the famous Moghul monuments. Much as 
I admired the incomparable Taj Mahal, with its magnificent setting on 
the Jumna, I must say that on the whole I preferred the majestic red 
sandstone of Akbar’s days to the meretricious splendours of Shah Jahan. 
I went out one day to Fathepur Sikri, Akbar’s dream-city, with its noble 
gateway, and on another to the great Emperor’s tomb. These, together 
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with the stately Jahangir Mahal in Agra Fort, made a profound impression 
upon my mind. 

It was a complete contrast to go from these silent, deserted ruins to 
Calcutta in the height of the season. Calcutta was crowded with humanity, 
Indian and European. It was the centre of a round of gaiety, dinners, 
balls, and garden-parties, at one of which I remember being very interested 
in seeing the Tashi Lama and his Chief Minister; and the race-course on 
the day when the Viceroy attended in state was a sight never to be for¬ 
gotten. Now that the capital is moved to Delhi, Calcutta will never again 
be what it was at the beginning of the century. We were present at all 
the chief ceremonies, and the Prince of Wales congratulated the regiment 
on the conclusion of his tour and thanked them for their services. Indians, 
as I have said, have a profound admiration for kingship, and there is no 
doubt that this visit, which coincided with the closing days of Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty and Minto’s arrival, did a great deal of good. 

In June 1906 I paid a second visit to Simla to go on with my work in 
the Intelligence Branch. I again enjoyed my time immensely. Some people 
cannot live there because of the height above sea-level (7000 feet); but I 
experienced no inconvenience of any sort, and revelled in the mountain air 
and the joy of a fire at night. 

IX 

LORD MINTO 

Lord Minto had now succeeded Curzon as Viceroy, and his appoint¬ 
ment was of particular interest to the 15th Hussars, as his ancestor, 
George Augustus Eliott, afterwards Lord Heathfield, had originally 
raised the regiment. Minto was a striking contrast to Curzon, breezy 
and debonair and a fine horseman, and Kitchener, of course, was delighted 
in having a soldier to deal with. 

Justice has not yet been done to Minto, who came out to inherit the 
aftermath of the storm raised by Curzon’s partition of Bengal, and, in 
particular, the anarchist movement. In Ahmedabad a bomb was thrown 
at the viceregal carriage, happily without effect, and the horrible Muzza- 
farpore outrage and the abominable murder of Sir Curzon Wylie in 
London greatly embittered the European population. Minto refused to 
allow these things to affect his policy. He did not make Curzon’s mistake 
of trying to ignore the Indian National Congress, which, led by able men 
like Gokhale, Sinha, and Surendranath Bannerjee, “ the King of Bengal,” 
was already a power in the land. Writing to John Morley, who now 
succeeded Brodrick as Secretary of State for India, he said: 

There are many difficulties ahead, difficulties which are likely to grow with 
the increase of education and Western ideas, and we shall never tackle them 
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satisfactorily unless we are prepared to recognize these influences and to 
sympathize with them. And yet one has always to remember that from the 
very nature of the conditions surrounding us, our existence in Tndia is based 
on the power of the strong hand. 

Not the least of his achievements was his tactful handling of his Secretary 
of State; one trembles to think what would have happened had Morley 
had Curzon to deal with. The Morley-Minto Reforms were timely and 
statesmanlike, and satisfied all but the extremist faction; Gokhale and 
the Moderates welcomed them. Thanks largely to the Morley-Minto 
Reforms and the popularity with Indians generally of Lord Hardinge, the 
then Viceroy, India presented a solid front during the Great War, and 
completely upset the calculations of the Kaiser and the German General 
Staff, part of whose plans was based on a general rising in the East. 

I worked hard on the manuscript of my book until October, when my 
stay at Simla came to an end, and I went to join Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien’s Staff at Quetta, where manoeuvres were to take place. It was 
customary for a candidate for the Staff College to be attached to the 
Staff of one of the Commands so that the G.O.C. could report on his 
suitability. 

Just before leaving Simla, however, I won rather an unusual wager. 
A brother officer bet me a thousand rupees that I could not walk from 
the station at Kalka, which was railhead at the time, to the United Service 
Club at Simla, in twenty-four hours, in ordinary clothes and taking my 
meals at the usual rest-houses on the way. It was a journey of sixty miles, 
with a climb from an altitude of two thousand to seven thousand feet. 
I remembered a walk of sixty miles which I did as a boy near Paris, and 
the long treks I had been forced to undertake while a prisoner with the 
Boers. I went down to Kalka by tonga, and there I met the Mintos, who 
were just off to Quetta. They were much amused, and one of the Staff— 
I think it was that fine man Colonel Dunlop Smith 1 —gave me a large 
opium pill in case I wanted a stimulant to pull me through. I managed 
to win my bet with seven hours to spare, and returned the pill in due 
course to the donor. I arrived in Simla, footsore but triumphant, just in 
time for a late dinner at the U.S. Club. The thousand rupees was very 
welcome, especially as I felt that I had fully earned it. I was very stiff 
when I left for Quetta the next day. 

I arrived at Quetta to find that operations had already started, and I 
had to go in pursuit in a tonga. On my arrival at dusk I was following 
the troops when my horse put his foot in a hole and brought me down; 
while getting up he kicked me in the eye and splintered the lower bone 
of the socket. My face was bound up, and General Sir Archibald Hunter, 
1 Afterwards Sir James Dunlop Smith, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., C.I.E. 
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who was then G.O.C. Western Command and was present for the 
manoeuvres, kindly arranged to have me sent back to Quetta. Hunter 
had originally come to the front in the Sudan, and he was one of our 
best leaders in South Africa, where he was responsible, among other 
things, for the sweep which netted Prinsloo and 4000 Boers in July 1900. 
After a couple of days in Smith-Dorrien’s comfortable house I was able 
to return to the troops. 

The manoeuvres were of a most realistic and practical character. Before 
leaving I was very delighted to receive from Smith-Dorrien the following 
comment on a memorandum which I had written on the strategic aspects 
of the Russo-Afghan problem: “This is the best of all the essays I have 
read so far on the subject. I hope the day may yet come when I may be 
fortunate enough to have you on my Staff.” 

X 

THE AMIR’S VISIT 

On the conclusion of the manoeuvres I accompanied the Viceroy, Lady 
Minto, and their three daughters from Quetta to New Chaman, the end 
of our strategic road and railway on the Afghan frontier. It was most 
impressive standing by the frontier boundary stone and gazing into 
Afghanistan, with a number of shaggy pilgrims in the foreground, resting 
in the course of their long journey from Herat to Mecca. Later I returned 
to my regiment for the training season of 1906-7. Then, at the beginning 
of January 1907, the 15th marched to Agra for escort duty with the 
Viceroy. The event was one of outstanding political importance, for it was 
the first occasion on which an Amir of Afghanistan had paid a State visit 
to India. Curzon had tried to get Habibullah to do so, but the Amir 
declined, as he said that the Viceroy’s letter was not so much an invitation 
as a threat to stop his subsidy if he disobeyed. Minto’s invitation was 
so differently worded that he had no option but to accept. 

It was essential for many reasons to ensure Afghan friendship. In the 
event of a European war it was vital that we should be able to hold the 
Frontier with the minimum of troops; a rising of the tribes, combined 
with sympathizers in British India, would be a serious matter. There is 
no doubt that the main wish of the Afghans was to be left alone, and 
they would have resisted any foreign Power who encroached on their 
territory. They were, like Belgium, in the position of the small state 
between the upper and the nether millstone. Our difficulty was that our 
anomalous position in regard to the Amir would not allow us to make 
the necessary preparations in peace-time to carry out our obligations in 
war. And war was always a possibility. Russia had frontiers which 
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marched with Afghanistan and Persia, and at one point her territory met 
China and India. Germany aimed at securing Basra on the Persian Gulf 
and ensuring eventually the vassalage of Turkey, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. The result in the present war of a reverse in the Caucasus would 
be to open to Germany the road to India. Even in the Kashgar area 
where Russia, China, and India meet there is deep anxiety about the 
outcome of the Russo-German war. 

Fortunately our recent relations with the Afghan rulers have been 
excellent, and I am convinced that the Amir will always be loyal to us if we 
are loyal to him. The schemes of the Nazis to use the country as a pawn 
were decisively countered by the Afghan Government’s expulsion from 
Afghanistan of the German and Italian nationals who had drifted there 
in the usual Nazi manner as teachers, engineers, and economic experts. 

But the importance of the Amir’s friendship was very imperfectly 
realized in Minto’s time. 

The Times , which was pro-Curzon at that time, belittled the significance 
of the Amir’s visit, but there is no doubt that the Viceroy scored a 
diplomatic success, which was largely due to his personal charm and tact. 
Habibullah, who was extremely touchy and not easy to handle, caused 
a great deal of amusement by his queer sayings and doings, and returned 
to Kabul much gratified by his reception. It was due partly to fear of 
Russia, but also to the effect of this visit, that he remained loyal to us 
throughout the war of 1914-18, in spite of immense pressure brought to 
bear by Germany and Turkey. After his murder in 1918 his successor 
immediately invaded India. Had this happened two years earlier one 
shudders to think what the consequences might have been. Minto’s 
achievement in helping to keep Afghanistan out of the Great War has 
not yet had the recognition it deserves; it ranks with John Kawrence’s 
diplomatic success in preventing the Afghans from crossing the Frontier 
at the time of the Mutiny of 1857. 
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German Manoeuvres , 1907— Staff' College at Quetta—Cavalry 
Manoeuvres at Gurgaon—With the 1 5th Hussars in South 
Africa—Flying Lessons—Visit to Germany—Operations 
Directorate in the War Office 

Germany strikes when Germany’s hour has struck. 

Lord Roberts 


I 

WITH THE GERMAN ARMY 

I N April 1907 I obtained leave to proceed to England in order to appear 
for the Staff College examination in August. I went to a crammer’s 
in South Kensington, and just before the examination I moved to rooms 
near Burlington House, where the examination was held. I always 
disliked noise, and the clatter of the traffic kept me from sleeping. 
I do not know whether this was partly the cause, but in any case I failed. 
However, I had worked at French as one of my subjects, and had taken 
the Interpreter’s Examination and passed satisfactorily, so that was 
something. 

It was about this time that I realized more and more strongly that the 
political centre of gravity was swinging back from east to west. In the 
Victorian period all eyes were turned upon Russia’s slow but sure advance 
towards the Indian frontier, and the early Viceroys had been obsessed 
by the fears of a Russian invasion. In the ’eighties and ’nineties India 
offered by far the brightest prospects for a young Englishman who 
wanted to get away from the humdrum routine of life at home. A little 
later Kipling had cast a glamour over India with his vivid pictures of the 
White Man’s Burden. The consequence was that the top cadets at Sand¬ 
hurst almost invariably tried for a commission in a good Indian regiment, 
where on the Frontier there was always the hope of one of our Tittle 
wars,’ with the chance of a much bigger one in the not distant future. 
In the same spirit those who headed the Civil Service examination lists 
generally elected for India ; at the end of the nineteenth century the Indian 
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Civil Service was at its zenith. From the beginning of the twentieth 
century the glamour of India began to fade, and the prospects of an 
Indian career ceased to attract the pick of the Services. 

I had read everything I could on the military position in Europe, and 
I was deeply anxious to study at first hand the working of the German 
Army, that tremendous military machine which ever since 1870 had been 
justly looked upon as the foremost in Europe, and one which we might soon 
be called upon to face. I was therefore delighted to receive from the War 
Office in August 1907 an intimation that I was to proceed to Germany 
in order to attend the German manoeuvres which were to be held that 
autumn, and that I was to be attached for the purpose to the Eighteenth 
Army Corps. I left England as soon as possible after the Staff College 
examination so as to have a short time in which to brush up my German. 
On reporting at Frankfurt-on-Main, the headquarters of the Eighteenth 
Army Corps, I was allotted to the 42nd Brigade. After five days of brigade 
manoeuvres the 42nd Brigade joined hands with the 41st, and we had six 
days’ divisional manoeuvres, followed by a period of Army Corps work. 

In Germany the political significance of the annual army manoeuvres 
almost equalled their military importance. They always included the 
inspection of an Army Corps, and a banquet to the senior officers and 
leading civil officials of the district, at both of which the Kaiser himself 
was on occasion present, when he could be trusted to make one of his 
stirring speeches. The event was marked by the distribution of decorations, 
processions of veterans and schoolchildren through the streets fluttering 
■with banners, and entertainments in honour of the Kaiser and dis¬ 
tinguished guests. Proceedings usually concluded with a torchlight 
tattoo, some ceremony connected with the history of the district, and 
a grand parade service. The Germans love great parades and mass 
meetings. In the progress of the operations the whole local population, 
high and low, took the closest interest. Spectators would walk or bicycle 
or drive for miles at all hours of the day and night, regardless of the 
weather or the state of the roads, and would stay till the “Halt” sounded. 
This was a great nuisance in some ways, for the crowds of onlookers 
invariably gave away the position. 

After the day’s work was over the bivouacs were thronged with civilians, 
and the absorbing topics of conversation were the movements of the 
troops and the relative merits of the various leaders. The Great General 
Staff was very able and all-powerful. I was immensely struck by the 
Prussian officer. His limitations were very marked, but his whole life was 
dedicated to his profession. Regimental discipline was extraordinarily 
rigid, and there was little of the understanding between officers and men 
which characterizes our Army. A large proportion of the Junker class 
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from which they were drawn was exterminated in the first Great War, 
and most of those who survived have found their distinctive position 
destroyed by the Nazi regime. The Army was the national idol, and every 
male citizen had to undergo his three years’ training. Men and women 
of all classes worked heart and soul to support this immense war machine. 
The moral and physical effect of this upon the population was at once 
apparent. One could not help contrasting this spirit with the vain efforts 
which were being made by Lord Roberts, Kipling, and a handful of 
others in Great Britain to awaken the nation to the insufficiency and 
weakness of our own system. In England, owing to long immunity from 
invasion and the conditions under which our colonial campaigns are so 
often waged, we had never grasped the devastating effect in Continental 
warfare of overwhelming numbers, and were content with the idea, which 
Clausewitz so bitterly ridicules, of an army ‘just big enough.’ 

The German does not think politically. He has none of the Anglo- 
Saxon love of democratic government. He had not then been trained 
to act by himself and liked to be led by a dominating personality. In 1907 
it was the Kaiser; later it was Hindenburg; to-day it is Hitler. Nazismis only 
another expression of the type of government demanded by the German 
mentality. These characteristics were equally true both of the civilian 
and the soldier. I noticed that efforts were made to interest the rank and 
file in their work, and to explain the tactical position after the day was 
over, but there seemed to be little individual initiative. The German 
soldier was an automaton. At the bidding of a distant General Staff he 
marched, fought, and died with unquestioning obedience. If the German 
troops lacked the elan of the French they made up for it by rigid discipline. 
The rearward services were excellent, and the troops seemed well looked 
after in the matter of food and protection from the weather. The N.C.O.s 
were very efficient, and the spirit of the men was good. The German instinct 
is towards ruthless and unrestricted force, and in the actual matter of 
field training the outstanding feature was the importance attached to 
the offensive, carried out by dense masses regardless of loss. 

Germany built her hopes on the big battalions, and it took us some 
time, even in 1914, to realize that the war of masses then necessitated mass 
tactics. Nearly all the actions at these German manoeuvres were encounter 
battles, of which little or no mention was made at that time in our Regula¬ 
tions. After my South African experiences this seemed to me somewhat 
unrealistic, and it was with surprise that I saw dense columns hurled 
against strongly entrenched positions. But the German officers with whom 
I discussed the matter, while fully admitting the truth of my arguments, 
quoted Scharnhorst, “Victory is won by teaching soldiers how to die, 
not how to avoid dying,” and pointed out that it is easier to learn greater 
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prudence on the battlefield than greater dash. As Sir Ian Hamilton has 
pithily expressed it, “It is easy to teach soldiers to be over-cautious, but 
it is a critical matter to lead such against the enemy. ” 

' Little attention was at that time paid to skirmishing or concealment; 
once the enemy’s position was located the idea was to overwhelm it in the 
shortest possible time by weight of numbers. The advance was made almost 
shoulder to shoulder; reinforcements were pushed up into the firing-line 
at continually decreasing intervals until, when the actual assault was made, 
the attacking infantry resembled a swarm of bees. The final assault was 
made with drums and bugles playing. One felt that tremendous casualties 
would be incurred, but that if the troops could stand them they would 
sweep everything before them. Special attention was paid to the pursuit, 
and no time was given for the enemy to recover or rally. It was in follow¬ 
ing out the principle of mass attack that the flower of the German Army 
was to be sacrificed at Verdun in 1916 on the Clausewitz dictum of 
“violence pushed to its utmost bounds.” 

But Germany was not alone in her doctrine of the offensive. The French 
Army was at that time also being trained on the same principle. Artillery- 
and rifle-fire were only regarded as useful for preparing the way for the 
assault. The duty of the infantry was as soon as possible to “charge the 
enemy with the bayonet in order to destroy him. ” The French Army as 
a result suffered gigantic casualties in the autumn of 1914, from which it 
never recovered. It was curious how few people seemed to have taken to 
heart the obvious lessons of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. 

I was the only foreign attache with the Eighteenth Army Corps. A very 
pleasant Uhlan officer was appointed to act as ‘bear-leader.’ He was 
married to an Englishwoman, and I often wondered, when the war came, 
how she and many others in a similar position were faring. Wherever I 
went I could not but feel how profoundly different was the British, and 
even more so the French, psychology from that of the Germans. The 
Prussian way of beginning a conversation was, as Grey wrote to Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1911, “to stamp on your foot to attract your attention 
when you aren’t looking, and then to be very surprised and amazed 
when the conversation does not go smoothly afterwards.” This is as true 
to-day as it was then. Germany still clings to her belief in the mailed 
fist as the best method of international diplomacy. 

Being home on leave from India, I was wearing khaki. This excited 
much interest, and I think that possibly people were inclined to talk 
more freely to me, as I was regarded in some obscure way as a “colonial 
officer. ” They themselves, although various new shades and cuts of 
uniform were being tried, from which was evolved the field-grey with 
which we were later to become so familiar, were still wearing the old. 
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thick, stiff blue uniform and heavy pickel-haube. On joining the mess I 
had to be ‘dined in.’ This meant my wearing my full Hussar uniform and 
also drinking the health of every officer present from the bowl of very ex¬ 
cellent but mixed ingredients in the centre of the table. As I had also to be 
‘dined out’ on being passed on, this meant two ceremonies, generally on 
following nights, which was a particularly trying, though kindly meant, 
ordeal. 

I was billeted in villages for the first part of the time, and later at various 
country houses. I was treated with unfailing courtesy and hospitality 
by my hosts. Both on this and other occasions when I stayed in Ger¬ 
many I was greatly impressed by their domestic qualities. There is a 
great charm about German family life, and the German lady, of whatever 
social class, prides herself above all upon being a good Hausfrau . But 
even in those days I could not help noticing the strong undercurrent of 
feeling against England. In the schools the children were systematically 
taught to regard England as the national enemy, and in a country like 
Germany, where freedom of public opinion or discussion is unknown, the 
effect of this was disastrous. In a lecture which I gave after my return 
I said, “Germany is working continually and uninterruptedly towards 
the same prestige as a World Power which she now holds as a Continental 
Power, and which can only be gained by usurping—now by means of 
commerce and later by war—the position of Great Britain.” I left for 
England with a feeling of overwhelming admiration for the power, strength 
of purpose, and belief in itself of that wonderful organization, the German 
Army, and for the cohesion between the Army and the nation. 

I was thanked by the Secretary of State for my report, which was well 
received by the General Staff at the War Office. Although I had failed to 
pass the examination which had been the primary object of my leave, 
I was not altogether dissatisfied with the work I had done and the ex¬ 
perience gained. In the autumn of 1907 I returned to my regiment in India, 
and I again sat for the Staff College. This time I had better luck. While I 
was acting as adjutant at a regimental camp of exercise I received the 
good news that I was to proceed to Quetta for the course beginning in 
February 1908. 

II 

THE STAFF COLLEGE AT QUETTA 

The interesting time I had spent two years earlier on the Staff of General 
Smith-Dorrien in Baluchistan was still vividly in my mind, and I was 
very glad to think that I should return to that part of India. My expecta¬ 
tions were in no way falsified, and I greatly enjoyed my two years in that 
wonderfully bracing climate. The course was a very thorough and practical 
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one. The schemes were worked out on the ground, as the plains and 
mountains at our doors provided a splendid terrain for warfare. It was 
very hard work hut excellent training. I realized the immense opportunity 
which it gave me to learn, and took every possible advantage of it. In 
addition, we made lifelong friendships and exchanged experiences and 
ideas. Capper, 1 the Commandant, and the professors. Bird, Drake, 
Montgomery, Waterfield, Boileau, Shea, and others, were first-rate 
instructors, with a wide practical knowledge of their subjects, and delight¬ 
ful, experienced, and keen men. 

Capper was an extraordinary fellow. He had immense vision and 
energy, and infused his spirit into the whole College. We did a good 
deal of work out of doors at night, as he was rightly a great believer in 
training for night operations, and took long midnight walks by himself, 
working out problems in his head. He was never tired of pointing out 
that, under modern conditions, night marches were necessary in order 
to move troops into position for attack. But, to avoid confusion and 
disaster, organization must be perfect; in the South African War 
Gatacre and Methuen had both come to grief through bad staff work. 

It was a pity that before the last war the Staff Colleges at Quetta and 
Camberley were not much enlarged, so as to give more young officers 
the benefit of the excellent training which they afforded. In later years I 
have often recalled the dictum I had been taught at Quetta: 

Modern war requires nothing less than the devotion of the entire moral 
and material forces of a nation to the destruction of the enemy. In the field 
it aims at efforts of extreme and unexpected violence. It therefore demands 
intelligence, forethought, and statesmanship, in preparation; hardihood in 
choice of time for engaging in a war which is plainly recognized as unavoid¬ 
able; employment of all the living forces of the State in the struggle; and, 
finally, the absolute, unquestioning, but intelligent, devotion of all in the 
hour of decisive battle. 

Capper’s enthusiasm was largely responsible for the improvement in 
staff work since our disastrous experiences in South Africa. He was a 
brother of the balloonist whom I have mentioned previously, and simply 
did not know the meaning of fear. He lost an eye while playing polo at 
Quetta, and he was with great difficulty dissuaded from finishing the 
chucker after the accident. On another occasion he tore a tendon in his 
leg while on a three-day staff ride, but nothing would induce him to go to 
hospital until after the ride was finished, and in consequence he had to 
submit to a most painful operation. He was killed at the battle of 
Loos in 1915, while commanding the 7th Division, and the Army lost 
a magnificent leader. 

1 Major-General Sir Thompson Capper, K.C.B., D.S.O, 
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My fellow students came from all sides of India and from every sort of 
unit. Cassels, Charles, Knox, Baird, Bartholomew, and others have subse¬ 
quently had distinguished careers; many were killed in the war. I often 
had a good hunt with the Quetta hounds, and a shoe which lies on 
my desk as I am writing is a memento of my little mare, Godiva, on 
which I won the Staff College point-to-point. It was also on her that I 
was a member of the winning team race. I remember on one occasion 
she was so good that, although I missed a flag and went back, we won all 
the same. She was a good polo pony and won flat races, but it never went 
to her head; she was altogether a very wonderful and delightful creature. 
Hunting over the Quetta country, with its nullahs, rocky outcrops, and 
old irrigation channels, or kareezes, intersecting the ground in every 
direction, is an experience not easily forgotten. There were very good foxes 
at Quetta, as, indeed, there are at other places in India close to mountains. 
They are smaller than the English fox, but run well. Jackal also 
often gave us a long hunt, and occasionally we hunted a wolf. The 
worst of hunting in India was that many people showed no consideration 
for the peasant and would ride over crops. Later in life when I was 
visiting Sind as Governor of Bombay I often wished I could journey up to 
Quetta and see it all again, but I never got the chance, and I suppose now 
I never shall. 

While at Quetta I bought my first motor-car. It came by rail from 
Calcutta and was a weird and wonderful machine. It had various un¬ 
fortunate habits, one of which was stopping unexpectedly for no apparent 
reason, and refusing to budge. Another was the shedding of cotter-pins 
from the valve stems. Tyres and inner tubes had a habit of bursting at 
the most disconcerting times, usually miles from any habitation, and we 
thought twenty miles an hour an alarming speed. As not a soul in Quetta 
knew anything about motors, it was obvious that the sooner I learned 
something about the subject the better, and the best plan seemed to be to 
go to the sappers at Roorkee and do a short course of motor engineering 
during the Christmas leave. This I did and had a very pleasant time at 
the R.E. mess where I stayed. 

Some months later I had to go to Simla for a few days. Travelling in 
India was much more tedious than it is now. The roads were ill-adapted 
for motoring, and the rest-houses were very rough and ready affairs, with 
little in the way of provisions except some dubious tins, microscopic eggs, 
and a villainously tough moorghi, the capture and execution of which, 
on the Sahib’s arrival, would result in a general shikar, in which the whole 
compound would join with the utmost zest. Nor had the railways been 
brought to their present state of luxury. There were no fans, no electric 
lights, and, worst of all, ice was almost unobtainable. Windows had to be 
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bolted and blinds drawn while crossing the Sind desert in order to keep 
out the glare, the dust, and the heat. There were no corridor trains, and 
when the traveller alighted to go to the restaurant the blast of hot air 
hit him as if he had opened the door of a furnace. But the wayside 
stations were always full of interest. They were crowded with h umani ty— 
sweetmeat sellers hawking their wares, passengers alighting for a hurried 
wash and drink at a water-tap bearing a label to denote the caste for 
which it was reserved, purdah-women wrapped in white sheets with eye¬ 
holes and looking like ghosts, crying children, sepoys returning from leave, 
pilgrims bound for far-distant shrines, dogs on the look-out for odd 
scraps, and the ubiquitous beggar, often disfigured by some appalling 
disease. Indians have no idea of time, and it is usual for a family going 
on a journey to camp out on the platform until the next train for their 
destination turns up. 

During many Staff College rides and tours we visited Karachi, where 
we stayed in that pleasant spot, the Sind Club, to work out an embarka¬ 
tion scheme; Lahore, for instruction in railway operations; and Bombay, 
for combined naval and military operations and coast defence. This was 
my first sight of the beautiful Juhu-Bassein coast, and also my first close 
experience of the smell of Bombay duck, to which some of my colleagues 
succumbed. It was all greatly changed but still very lovely when I next 
saw it nearly nineteen years later. At the end of my two years’ course at 
Quetta Capper gave me a “highly favourable” report, to which he added, 
“He is highly conscientious and inclined to overwork himself.” I was 
very pleased to receive such praise, especially as it was written by a man 
of the calibre of Capper. 

Ill 

HAIG ON CAVALRY 

I was then sent to attend the cavalry manoeuvres at Gurgaon, south of 
Delhi, in the winter training season of 1909-10. I was proud of the fact 
that, although I only held the rank of Captain, I was detailed as head of 
the Directing Staff, my colleagues being Baird, of the 12th Cavalry (now 
General Sir Douglas Baird), and Tyrrell, of the 25th Cavalry. The force 
was under the command of General Grover, then Inspector-General of 
Cavalry in India. There were four cavalry brigades in the field: the 
Meerut Brigade, commanded by my old C.O., Brigadier-General Peyton, 
with Captain Cassels as his Brigade Major, and the Muttra, Lucknow, 
and Mhow Brigades. 

The camp lasted from January 6th to the 25th, 1910. Until the 15th we 
were engaged in brigade exercises and strategical reconnaissances. Then 
the whole force was concentrated at Gurgaon for divisional exercises. 
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which consisted of tactical schemes, two brigades versus two brigades and 
four brigades against a skeleton enemy. The operations were watched by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Douglas Haig, who had returned to India that 
year as Chief of the General Staff. He followed with great attention what 
the Directing Staff were doing, but offered little in the way of comment 
until the end. I remember that I had been encouraged three years pre¬ 
viously by the fact that he also had been unsuccessful in his first attempt 
to pass into the Staff College. On this, as on previous and subsequent 
occasions, my impression of Haig was that of a dour and taciturn Scot. 

The interest of my work was very great, and it was also a real pleasure 
to work under General Grover. After my task was done he sent me a 

charming letter of thanks in which he said: 

% 

I can assure you that both I myself and all the rest of the Divisional Staff 
missed you very much after your departure. I can quite honestly say that 
without all that you did in the matter of organizing a good system for the 
distribution of the various schemes, with maps to explain them, that part of 
the work would not have been what it was, and I shall always feel that every¬ 
thing possible was done by those means to inspire or keep up some interest 
in what was going on. ... I miss all the good fellows who helped me so much. 
I never met with a lot who worked so hard and with so little fuss. 

I was particularly gratified at the reference to my distribution of maps and 
schemes, for, profiting by my German experience in this respect, I had 
taken special pains to interest all ranks in the wider objects in view, and 
for this purpose I had arranged to send out four hundred copies daily 
of all orders, sketches, schemes, and criticisms, in the endeavour to reach 
at any rate as far as the non-commissioned ranks. 

An incident which occurred on the last day that I was with the troops 
will always remain in my mind as one of the most exhilarating of my 
experiences, and one which I do not suppose has been enjoyed before or 
since by a junior captain. The scheme of work called for a final charge in 
line of the whole four brigades of the force. The movement had to be 
carried out as the light was beginning to fail, A trumpeter sounded the 
charge, and I placed myself in the right position in front of the whole 
line. It was a glorious moment, and one for which I have always been 
grateful. 

At the conclusion of the manoeuvres Haig made a number of criticisms 
of the operations, which were of considerable interest, coming as they 
did from our leading cavalry expert and a devoted believer in the role 
which that arm would play in war. He referred to the general principles 
laid down on the role of cavalry before, during, and after action. The 
great object of the cavalry leader in the preliminary stages, he pointed 
out, was information, and this could only be achieved by pushing aside 
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the enemy’s protecting screen— i.e.„ by fighting. With regard to the action 
itself, Haig insisted that cavalry was essentially the weapon of opportunity. 
Cavalry could no longer charge formed bodies of infantry, but it could 
perform a highly important function, in conjunction with artillery and 
machine-guns, in forcing the enemy to deploy. In pursuit, Haig said, 
its r61e was to press on regardiess of exhaustion to man and horse. He 
noted the tendency to increase unduly the load on the horse by attaching 
extra articles of equipment to the saddle-bag. In this, he urged, we were 
forgetting the lessons of South Africa. Another point on which he laid 
emphasis was the tactical employment of machine-guns as a cavalry 
arm, and the combined use of cavalry, machine-guns, and artillery. 
Mobility combined with rifle-fire he stressed as the grand ideal of the 
cavalry of the future. These principles were put into effect in a magnificent 
manner when the cavalry under Allenby covered the retreat from Mons 
in August and September 1914. 

While speaking of Haig I must not omit a very important fact. He was 
convinced that a European war was inevitable, and was doing all he could 
to prepare for it. Strange to say, the Indian Government had laid it 
down that the Indian Army was not to be employed in Europe or even 
Mesopotamia in the event of a European war. Haig, as Chief of the 
General Staff in 1911, disregarded this order and worked out the plan 
for the mobilization of the three Indian divisions which took the field 
in France and Mesopotamia. It was quietly pigeon-holed and not men¬ 
tioned to the civil authorities. I understand that it was dug out in 1914 
and largely helped to save the situation at a most critical moment. Haig 
left India in 1912 and became G.O.C., Aldershot, where, as I shall relate, I 
was next to come into personal contact with him. 

IV 

BACK TO SOUTH AFRICA 

After the manoeuvres I received orders to proceed to South Africa and 
rejoin my regiment, which was at Potchefstroom, in the Transvaal. My 
bearer, Allah Baksh, and I went to Bombay, and from there had a long 
but interesting journey, touching at Merkar and Mogadisho, in Italian 
Somaliland, which have since come into prominence in the Abyssinian 
War. We stayed a little while in what was at this time British East Africa, 
now Kenya, and then proceeded to Chinde, Dar-es-Salaam, Zanzibar, 
Beira, and Lorengo Marques, and finally disembarked at Durban, where 
we took train for Potchefstroom. Indians were very unpopular in South 
Africa, and every effort was being made to keep further entrants out. 
I had accordingly paid a lengthy visit to the appropriate office at the docks 
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at Durban, and was as a result informed that Allah Baksh’s papers were 
in order. But at the Transvaal border my troubles began. About 5 a.m. 
a policeman entered my carriage at Charlestown, on the Natal side, and 
bluntly declared that Indians were not allowed in the Transvaal, and that 
Allah Baksh must get off the train and return to India. 

I argued and protested in vain, and finally, as I could not leave Allah 
Baksh alone in the middle of Africa, we were dumped, I half shaved, in 
my pyjamas, and with my kit in a pile, on the platform of the small station 
at Volksrust. Yolksrust was not an inviting place. In the distance stood 
the ill-omened Majuba Hill, capped by a monument commemorating the 
disastrous battle which took place there in 1881. Otherwise the township 
consisted of a few miserable tin shanties and a roller-skating rink, and 
the only food procurable was some very stale buns and some extremely 
doubtful bananas. On these Allah Baksh and I made what sort of 
a meal we could, washed down with spruit water. Allah Baksh was 
taken to the police compound, while I spent the rest of the day in wiring 
protests to various high officials, and in the end a telegram reached 
me conveying a provisional permit for Allah Baksh for three months. 
This was extended at the end of the time. He afterwards went back to 
India with a brother officer, and when I returned as Governor of Bombay 
nearly nineteen years later there was Allah Baksh, waiting to resume his 
duties. A better servant there has never been. 

This was the year of King Edward VII’s death, of King George’s acces¬ 
sion, and of the inauguration of the Union of South Africa. It was nine 
years since I had been wounded. It was a real pleasure to me to be in 
the country again, and to ride for miles over the open veld under the 
intense stillness of the cloudless sky, to climb the rugged kopjes, and to 
talk to the Boers on the road or in their farms. The up-country Boer 
had changed very little. He was still the sturdy, tenacious individualist, 
attached to his homestead, his land, and his animals. South Africa is a 
magnificent country, with varied and beautiful scenery, clear air, and 
wide open spaces, and it has an irresistible appeal. It is unlike any other 
place in the world, and I always hope I may see it again. 

While in South Africa I acted as Chief of the Directing Staff on man¬ 
oeuvres, and in the course of my work saw a large number of the older 
Boer farmers, who spoke with great moderation about the war in South 
Africa, and, indeed, now looked upon us as friends. The manoeuvres 
also brought me in touch with Lord Methuen, who was then Commander- 
in-Chief in South Africa. He was a most charming gentleman and a fine 
soldier. In spite of the fact that he had fought in the field so recently 
against the Boers, he was loved and respected by them, and at the con¬ 
clusion of the operations he gave an At Home on the veld. A band played, 
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and Boers trekked in from far and wide to listen to the music, drink 
coffee, smoke, and shake hands with their host. I am sorry that British 
troops are no longer stationed in South Africa. It is a great experience 
and an education in itself. 

By a piece of good fortune, which was destined to prove very useful 
later, I was detailed to command a machine-gun training camp outside 
Bloemfontein. All the units then in South Africa sent their machine-gun 
detachments, and we carried out a number of independent and combined 
exercises, which gave us all a real insight into the part which the machine- 
gun would play in the future, especially in defence. I thought of the 
mass tactics I had seen on manoeuvres in Germany three years before, 
and wondered what would happen if they were thrown against entrenched 
troops properly equipped with machine-guns. Had we had even eight 
machine-guns per battalion in 1914 history might well have been different. 

I was not in South Africa very long, for in August 1910 I was given 
leave and proceeded to England. On the way home the ship called at St 
Helena, and I tried without success to look up a man whom I had known 
as a brother Scout in South Africa in 1900. He was a splendid fellow, 
and I was sorry to miss him. I had a look, however, at the relics of 
Napoleon’s stay at Longwood. The island altogether presented a desolate 
appearance, and its prosperity had departed with the withdrawal of the 
garrison. 

My main reason for going on leave was to study aviation. Bleriot had 
made his historic flight in a heavier-than-air machine across the English 
Channel in the previous year, and I had become more and more convinced 
that the aeroplane would shortly supersede the horse for purposes of 
strategical reconnaissance and raiding, and would play a very important, if 
not a decisive, part in the coming struggle. It could, even in its elementary 
stages, obtain in a few hours information which would only be available 
to cavalry after prolonged reconnoitring and hard fighting. Such an idea 
did not, of course, recommend itself to most cavalrymen. When I 
arrived in England I had my first flight as a passenger, in a Farman 
box-kite 50-h.p. Gnome machine at Brooklands, and was more than ever 
convinced that I was right. 

V 

OPERATIONS DIRECTORATE 

Soon after this Brigadier-General Henry Wilson, who upon the com¬ 
pletion of his term of office as Commandant of the Staff College at Cam- 
berley had become Director of Military Operations at the War Office, 
sent for me in connexion with a recommendation on my behalf, which he 
had received from the Staff College at Quetta. Wilson said that in view 
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of my qualifications it might shortly be possible to post me to the Direc¬ 
torate under him, but that in the meantime it would help if I could pass 
the Interpretership in German. Accordingly, after spending three or 
four weeks learning to fly I went over to Germany, where I stayed for 
some time in Hanover, lodging with two German families. I studied 
under a Dr Osterholtz, who talked English with a strong American accent. 
I had as fellow-pupil Captain Cox, R.E., who later became a General 
Staff Officer in the Intelligence Branch at G.H.Q., and afterwards Director 
of Military Intelligence in France, a brilliant officer and a tremendous 
worker; towards the end of the war of 1914-18 he was most unfortunately 
drowned while bathing at Staples. 

1 was received with the kindly courtesy of my former visits, but I left 
with the same overwhelming impression of the inevitability of war in the 
near future. As I have said already, one great difference between the two 
countries lay in the fact that there was no such thing in Germany as 
public opinion. People believed what they were told and accepted as 
axiomatic the ‘encirclement’ of Germany. Every one looked upon Eng¬ 
land and not France as the real enemy. France they had beaten and could 
beat again; it was England -who stood in Germany’s path. The children, 
the students, the people, the Army, and the Navy were being fed by the 
schools, universities, and Press with propaganda which led directly to 
war; the desire to displace us in our world position was sedulously incul¬ 
cated. All Germans to whom I talked looked forward, though with no 
personal rancour, to Der Tag. 

When I returned home I passed in due course the Interpretership 
examination in German, and was posted to the General Staff in the Opera¬ 
tions Directorate in the War Office. There was no Military Intelligence 
Directorate in those days. The Directorate of Military Operations 
combined both Intelligence and Operations. I had some very able col¬ 
leagues, and we were all working at high pressure. Among them were 
Colonel J. E. Edmonds, who has since been responsible for writing the 
official history of the last war, in charge of the section dealing with Russia, 
the Balkans, and the Far East; Major Cecil Romer, head of the French 
Section, who subsequently became Adjutant-General; Major Francis 
Farquhar, of the Coldstream Guards, afterwards killed while commanding 
Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry; Major Webb Gillman, 1 who after the 
war was G.O.C. Eastern Command at the Horse Guards; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Macdonogh, 2 who was in charge of M.O.5, which had 
a veiy wide scope, including membership of many sub-committees of the 

General Sir Webb Gillman, K.C.B., JC.C.M.G., I3.S.O., Master-General of 
the Ordnance (1927-31). He died in 1933. 

2 Lieutenant-General Sir George M. Macdonogh, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
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Committee of Imperial Defence, Board of Trade, etc. He also started the 
Secret Service and Counter-Espionage sections. He was later Chief of 
Intelligence with the Expeditionary Force in France, when his work greatly 
helped to save our Army during the retreat. He was afterwards Director 
of Intelligence and then Adjutant-General to the Forces. 

But foremost came our chief. General (Field-Marshal-to-be) Sir 
Henry Wilson, who was tragically murdered on his own doorstep in 1922. 
When Grierson was Director of Military Operations our strategy was 
largely amphibious. The Army was to co-operate with the Navy in 
independent operations on the German coast. Wilson was strongly 
Francophile, and was determined that we should send a land force to 
the Continent to co-operate with the French Army in the field. Wilson 
had been convinced even before 1910 that the Germans would advance 
through Belgium in a vast turning movement, and in August 1911 he 
made a forecast on the subject to the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
Unlike the majority of soldiers, he had a great gift of speech and explana¬ 
tion, stating his case first from one side and then from the other, and 
summing up his recommendations with unusual lucidity. On occasions 
when it was politically inexpedient to state his official view he would 
“dream a dream.” His wall was decorated with an enormous map of 
the Belgian frontier, which he had studied on the ground, year after year, 
during his holidays. He was one of the few officers on the Staff who 
could speak French fluently, and he was on excellent terms with the French 
General Staff. He was mainly responsible for the arrangements which 
enabled us to land our Expeditionary Force in France in almost record 
time. Unfortunately, his irresistible sense of humour and apparent 
irresponsibility sometimes overshadowed his undoubted abilities. Another 
firm friend whom I made at the time was Brigadier-General Nevil Mac- 
ready, 1 in the Adjutant-General’s Department. 

Almost every day, while walking home after a long day’s work, I had 
what were to me invaluable discussions with one or other of my colleagues 
on the European situation. The section to which I was at first posted 
dealt with America, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Spain was important on 
account of her connexion with Morocco. Her armies were quite unable 
to subdue the Riffs; the war was a constant drain on the Government, 
and was eventually one of the causes of the downfall of the Monarchy. 
One of my duties was to study the Press of these countries and prepare 
summaries of all news of military and political importance. This necessi¬ 
tated the acquisition of a working knowledge of their languages, and I 
paid a visit to Spain and two to Italy. Spain fascinated me. Many years 
later, when my wife and I were in Bombay, King Alfonso stayed with 
1 General the Right Hon. Sir Nevil Macready, Bart., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
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us on two occasions, and it was a great pleasure to meet him again; 
whatever were his faults as a king, he was a charming and courageous 
man, with a profound admiration for England. 

My recollection of Rome had been of a spacious city, but on my return 
it struck me as small and cramped. This was, of course, long before 
Mussolini’s clearance scheme had removed the slums which concealed 
so much of its ancient glories. The famous Army School of Equitation 
naturally attracted me, but what specially riveted my attention was the 
use which the Italian military authorities were making of the aeroplane. 
The Tripoli campaign was then in progress, and aeroplanes were making 
very valuable reconnaissances, and often returned with a number of 
bullet-holes in their wings. This led to the “Wings for Italy” movement, 
which was in full swing. Special efforts had been made to educate the 
civil population in air-mindedness, and three million lira had been sub¬ 
scribed for air purposes by the public. Experiments in seaplanes were 
being pushed ahead, and exhibitions and air-meetings held all over Italy, 
especially at seaside resorts. I regretted that a similar movement could 
not be started in my own country, where Lord Roberts’s endeavours to 
awaken his fellow-countrymen to the urgency of the German peril were 
mostly falling upon apathetic or even hostile ears. My Italian experiences 
confirmed me in the opinion that the aeroplane was going to play a decisive 
role in the coming struggle, but I could find hardly anyone to share this 
view. 

Soon after this I was ordered to the Germany-Holland Section under 
Lord Edward Gleichen, and my transfer coincided with another inter¬ 
national crisis which brought us to thie very brink of war. In July 1911 
riots had broken out at Fez, which was a notorious centre of nationalist 
intrigue and agitation, and France had landed a force to protect French 
subjects and property, which were in considerable danger. Without warn¬ 
ing of any kind, the German Government ordered the gunboat Panther to 
Agadir, on the Atlantic seaboard of Morocco, nominally to safeguard 
German interests. But Agadir was at that time an open roadstead with 
no European settlement of any kind. On the other hand, it would, if 
occupied and fortified as a naval base, be a serious menace to our route 
to the Cape and might lead to German attempts to dominate the Western 
Mediterranean. The European situation never recovered from the 
Moroccan affair of 1911. 

Although the general public were still blind to all that was at stake, 
the Agadir Incident clearly indicated the precariousness‘of the European 
position. We seemed to be living over a powder magazine which might 
explode at any moment. It was daily more obvious that the diplomatic 
support entailed by the Entente would inevitably result in allied military 
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action. Germany’s provocative attitude at Agadir led Lloyd George, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to make his famous Mansion House speech, 
in which he solemnly warned her that 

if a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace could only be 
preserved by the surrender of the great and beneficent position which Britain 
had won by centuries of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain to be 
treated where her interests were vitally affected as if she were of no account 
in the cabinet of nations, then I say emphatically that peace at that price 
would be a humiliation intolerable for a great country to endure. 

This speech had a startling effect in both countries, and, indeed, was a 
great surprise to all the world. War was temporarily averted, but both 
nations concentrated still more vigorously upon their navies. At the 
Admiralty McKenna, the First Lord, laid the foundation of the new big- 
gun fleets; and Churchill, who succeeded him in October 1911, in con¬ 
junction with Admiral Fisher, was working with volcanic energy to make 
up the leeway resulting from long years of peace and unchallenged naval 
supremacy. It was more or less an easy task to get the nation to agree to 
a strong Navy, but it was a very different matter to arouse a similar feeling 
with regard to the Army. 


VI 

LORD ROBERTS’S PROPHECY 

In October 1912 Lord Roberts electrified the country by his outspoken 
declaration at Manchester. “In the year 1912,” he said, 

our German friends, I am well aware, do not—at least in sensible circles— 
assert dogmatically that a war with Great Britain will take place this year 
or next, but in their heart of hearts they know, every man of them, that— 
just as in 1866 and just as in 1870—war will take place the instant the German 
forces by land and sea are, by their superiority at every point, as certain of 
victory as anything in human calculation can be made certain. Germany 
strikes when Germany’s hour has struck. This is the time-honoured policy of 
her Foreign Office. That was the policy pursued by Bismarck and Moltke 
in 1866 and 1870. It has been her policy at the present hour. It is an excellent 
policy. It is, or should be, the policy of every nation prepared to play a great 
part in history. Under that policy Germany has, at a bound, sprung from 
one of the weakest naval Powers to the greatest naval Power save one on 
the globe. 

Lord Roberts’s speech was received with a storm of abuse in England, 
where he was accused of upsetting the relations between the two countries. 
Nearly everybody was engaged in pursuing the ostrich-like policy of hiding 
his head in the sand, and anyone who opened his eyes to the peril 
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hanging over us was shrilly denounced as a warmonger. Needless to say. 
Lord Roberts’s words contained nothing discourteous to the German 
nation. They were received without a trace of malice in Germany, and 
when, two years later, the old warrior passed to his rest within sound of the 
guns the German Press paid him noble tribute. They spoke of him as a 
brave and honourable enemy, and a leading German paper said, “It was 
not given to Lord Roberts to see the realization of his dreams of National 
Service; but the blows struck on the Aisne were hammer-strokes which 
might, after a long and bitter need, produce it.” 

The little Field Marshal clearly saw the danger ahead, and his only 
desire was to prepare the country to face it. But his words were unheeded, 
mainly owing to the almost universal unpopularity of conscription. Not 
only the Liberals, but the majority of the Conservative Party were opposed 
to it. Seely, 1 who succeeded Haldane as Secretary of State for War in 1912, 
was merely echoing current popular opinion when he stated that one 
volunteer was worth ten conscripts. It is useless to speculate whether, if 
we had adopted conscription in 1912 or earlier, we should have been 
able to stem the German onslaught in the autumn of 1914. It is doubtful 
whether any Government, in the face of public opinion, could have 
brought such a proposal before Parliament with any prospect of success. 
We were already spending vast sums on the Navy, and even the Navy 
Estimates met with a certain amount of opposition. In the circumstances, 
the Cabinet took what seemed to them at the time to be the only alter¬ 
native, the equipment of a small but thoroughly efficient Expeditionary 
Force to operate on the left flank of the French Army for the defence of 
the Channel ports, and concurrently to raise a Territorial Force in place 
of the old Volunteers for home defence. 

The blame for our shortcomings cannot be visited entirely on the. 
Government. As in 1919, and again in 1939, it must be shared by the nation 
as a whole. The Liberal Government, however, with its desire for peace at 
almost any price, made a great error in suppressing the results of Haldane’s 
mission to the Kaiser in 1912. Haldane, whose knowledge of the German 
character was unrivalled, was sent on an informal visit to Berlin in order to 
see whether some understanding on the Naval Programme could not be 
arrived at. He was authorized to offer in return considerable territorial 
concessions in Africa and Asia, but the German Government replied that 
the Naval Law could only be dropped in exchange for an unconditional 
promise of neutrality if Germany attacked France. This made Germany’s 
intentions abundantly clear, and the nation should have been informed. 
Instead, the Cabinet decided to hush the matter up. The excuse cannot 
be accepted that publication might have provoked the war for which they 

1 Major-General the Right Hon. Lord Mottistone, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 
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were not ready and that they were playing for time. In any case, they failed 
to use the time gained to the best advantage. 

The fundamental mistake was our failure to co-ordinate policy and 
armaments. Our great and opulent Empire, undefended except by the 
Fleet, was a standing temptation to less favoured nations. In order to 
maintain the balance of power in Europe, we had entered into an under¬ 
standing with France which could only be supported effectively by military 
intervention. Grey never really faced the implications of the Entente, 
and the majority of the Cabinet were kept in the dark. It was well known 
to our Intelligence Department that, in the event of a Continental war, 
Germany would have an overwhelming superiority over France. In any 
case, therefore, then, as again in the years following the Armistice, the 
people should have been told that, unless they were willing to bring their 
military forces abreast of their policy, national safety must be endangered. 

The Entente was an unsatisfactory arrangement for all parties con¬ 
cerned; Balfour held that it should have been replaced by a definite 
alliance. Above all, it should have been made plain that England would 
at all costs maintain the inviolability of Holland and Belgium. Had it 
been definitely stated from the beginning that we should automatically 
regard the invasion of the Netherlands as a casus belli Germany might 
perhaps have hesitated before attacking France at all. But such a declara¬ 
tion of policy would have been useless unless implemented by force of 
arms. It could not have been made unless the nation was prepared to 
agree to the maintenance of an Expeditionary Force of at least ten divisions, 
with the necessary reserves to replace the wastage of war and to permit 
of great expansion. 


VII 

LORD HALDANE’S REFORMS 

Haldane has unfairly been made the scapegoat for our military un¬ 
preparedness when war came in 1914. Now that the storms of political 
controversy have subsided with the lapse of time, it is possible to arrive 
at a fairer valuation of his services to the nation. When he took over the 
War Office in 1905 the Army was still unorganized for Continental 
warfare. At the time of the Moroccan crisis of 1905 it was stated by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence that it would take two months to equip 
and transport to France a force of eighty thousand men. Nine years 
later the time was reduced to fifteen days. When Haldane assumed charge 
there was little in the way of Army organization. There was no General 
Staff. When one of our small wars broke out it was the custom to get 
together a Staff ad hoc to direct it. Haldane at once grasped the fact that 
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the staff which was destined to lead an army in time of war should have 
the task of training it in peace, so that officers and men should get to 
know one another. Haig was brought home from India, and Cowans 
was made Q.M.G. The Committee of Imperial Defence started by Balfour 
in 1904 was set to work out plans for operations on the Continent. It 
must be remembered, however, that this was an advisory body and had 
no mandate to deal with basic issues. The consent of the Dominion 
Premiers was obtained to a scheme for standardizing the training of 
Dominion troops, so that they could take part in a Continental war if 
called upon, and an Imperial General Staff was established. Ian Hamilton 
was made Inspector-General of Overseas Troops. 

The next question was one of personnel. When Haldane became 
Secretary of State for War there were eighty-three thousand infantry 
of the line abroad and only sixty-one thousand at home. Haldane found 
garrisons maintained in places like St Helena and Wei-hai-wei; in South 
Africa an unnecessarily large force of infantry was locked up, and was 
replaced by cavalry. Artillery and transport next claimed attention; 
the former were rearmed with quick-firing guns of the latest pattern, 
while mechanization was applied to the latter. Little by little Haldane 
got together his force of six divisions, armed it with the latest weapons, 
and made it ready to proceed to France at a moment’s notice. The Official 
History of the War declares that it was “incomparably the best trained, 
the best organized, and the best equipped British Army which ever 
went forth to war.” Nor must we lose sight of the fact that, unlike our 
Continental neighbours, we had to provide at the same time for our 
overseas garrisons; there was always the prospect, for instance, of a 
considerable campaign on the Indian Frontier. 

The organization of the Expeditionary Force, however, was only one 
of Haldane’s preoccupations. A far more formidable one confronted 
him in the Auxiliary Forces of the Crown—the Militia, the Volunteers, 
the Yeomanry, and the Officers’ Cadet Corps. Here was excellent material, 
but untrained and undisciplined, armed with obsolete weapons, and with¬ 
out the equipment necessary for taking the field. To interfere with the 
system was to meddle with vested interests, deeply entrenched. The 
Regular Army refused to take the Volunteers seriously. Short of National 
Service, which was ruled out by the Cabinet, could they be co-ordinated 
into an effective scheme of defence? An influential committee was formed 
and, as a result of its labours, the Volunteers were transformed into a 
Territorial Army under the aegis of the Lord-Lieutenants of the Counties, 
while the Militia was converted into the Special Reserve. When Haldane 
went to the Woolsack, the Territorial Army numbered two hundred 
and sixty thousand men. It was calculated that this force would be able 
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to repel an invasion, and in six months would he sufficiently trained to 
take the field overseas. But the most important point was that it helped 
to create a vital reserve of officers. It never seems to me to he sufficiently 
realized by the man in the street that any organization is almost entirely 
dependent upon the quality and numerical sufficiency of its officers, 
N.C.O.’s, and leaders. And they take time to select and train. 

Great as were Haldane’s services to the nation, I think his work laid 
itself open to the criticism that his Expeditionary Force, though excellent 
within its limitations, was quite inadequate to support our foreign policy. 
The Territorial Army was never brought up to strength and was far 
behind the standard of the conscript armies which it would be called 
upon to face. Nine regular battalions were disbanded at a time when our 
establishment was already much below the margin of safety; and the 
numbers were not made good by a corresponding increase in the Auxiliary 
Forces. In 1911 Haldane was aware that Germany had decided to make 
a large increase in her military forces and had floated a loan for the 
purpose, and he should have insisted at least upon a corresponding 
increase in our own estimates. 

Unfortunately, Haldane was not kept in the War Office long enough 
to complete his work. He accepted the office of Lord Chancellor in 
1912. Thus on the outbreak of war both the Regular and the Terri¬ 
torial Armies were considerably short of men; the latter were so behind¬ 
hand in their training that two divisions of the Expeditionary Force had 
to be held back to meet the possibility of an invasion. Lastly, Haldane had 
made no preparation for expansion; there were no adequate reserves of 
arms, ammunition, and clothing, and no arrangements for organizing 
industry to maintain our armies in the field. The consequence was the 
partial breakdown of the military machine, and a grave shortage of high- 
explosive shells. 

As regards conscription, it must in fairness be stated that the proposal 
was also turned down by the General Staff in 1911. The General Staff was 
asked to consider whether its introduction would be practicable and would 
increase our strength, and if so, what were the best methods of introducing 
it. The memorandum prepared in answer pointed out that a switch-over 
would cause great dislocation at a time when every one’s energies were 
being directed towards the organization and training of the Expeditionary 
Force, and that the period of change must necessarily be a period of 
weakness which would invite attack. This was the opinion of the experts, 
and it is significant that Bonar Law, who succeeded Balfour as leader of 
the Conservative Party in 1911, made no reference to conscription when 
speaking at the Albert Hall, though he attacked Haldane for the shortage 
in numbers of the forces and the defects of their equipment. In a word. 
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the Expeditionary Force could only have been increased to the requisite 
size by conscription, and conscription at the time was considered by the 
majority of those in a position to know as politically impracticable. 

Haldane must share the blame for not having prepared for a long war; 
but, here again, it must be remembered that no one except Kitchener 
thought it possible that a European country could stand the financial 
strain for more than a few months, and the speedy collapse of one side 
or the other was regarded as inevitable. When war broke out Haldane, 
with unerring instinct, recommended the appointment of Kitchener as 
Secretary of State for War. 

Kitchener’s name was one to conjure with, and he appealed as no one 
else could to the public, but he had been away from England for many 
years. Moreover, his intense conservatism and his experiences in South 
Africa had deepened his professional soldier’s distrust of volunteers. For 
this reason the whole of the elaborate machinery built up by Haldane was 
scrapped, and the Territorial Army was replaced by an entirely new organi¬ 
zation. This, I think, was a grave mistake. He should have filled up, 
expanded, and improved the existing Territorial Force. 

I got to know Haldane well, and liked him. Once as we walked back 
together after dinner he expounded the Einstein theory to me without 
a single pause. Unfortunately, his doctrinaire attitude and his slightly 
pompous manner made him enemies in both parties, and his policy was 
bitterly assailed in a section of the daily Press and by the National Review. 
The most effective answer to his critics is contained in a letter from Haig 
—who had been his Director of Staff Duties from 1906 to 1909—written 
shortly after the Armistice: 

Until you arrived at the War Office no one knew for what purpose our 
Army existed. And I feel sure that all the soldiers who in those strenuous 
years were working in the War Office will bear witness to the all-important 
service which you then rendered to the British Army and the Empire. You 
then sowed the seeds which have developed into the tremendous instrument 
which has vanquished the famous German Army, and brought about a 
victorious peace. And where would we be to-day without the Imperial 
General Staff, which was your creation, and Field Service Regulations 
(Part II, Organization), which you forced through in spite of opposition from 
the Army Council and the Treasury? 

I and many soldiers with me are greatly distressed at the ungenerous treat¬ 
ment which you have received during the critical phase in our country’s 
history, and I hope the day is not far distant when the invaluable services you 
have rendered to our Empire may be adequately recognized. 
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FLYING CORPS 
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Flying at Brooklands—Value of Air Reconnaissance demon¬ 
strated at Hendon—Deputed to report on French Air Service 
— R.F.C. formed May 1912 —Appointed to command Military 
Wing—Visit of the King and Queen—Upavon opened—Status 
of Air Service—Flying Accidents—Military Aeroplane Trials 
at Larkhill, 1912 —Army Manoeuvres—Association with 

Winston Churchill 

Thus doth He send me for Warfare, for Peace for the ultimate Good ' 

Of the Nations willing to woo me, and fathom my every mood. 

That the End may be won by Courage as it was since the world began. 

To give the new dominion of the wayward air to Man. 


I 

EARLY FLIGHT 

I have already touched briefly upon the beginnings of ballooning. 

The French and German Governments awoke to the serious military 
possibilities of the lighter-than-air machine much sooner than we did. 
When in 1907 the Nulli Secundus made its first flight from Farnborough 
to London, Count Zeppelin had already completed his famous trip from 
Friedrichshafen to Frankfurt, a distance of over two hundred miles, in 
a comparatively large dirigible; while the Nulli Secundus was so under¬ 
engined that she was unable to return from even this short journey 
against the wind, and had to come down in the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace. The difference in attitude towards the new invention was typical 
of the two nations. 

In England Service opinion was still deeply sceptical about the air. 
In July 1908 a communique inspired by the War Office declared that, 
from the military point of view, airships were a failure, and nothing was 
to be apprehended from them. In Germany, on the other hand, the air¬ 
ship was acclaimed on every side, and Count Zeppelin was regarded as 
a national hero. Germany had twenty of these craft on the outbreak of 
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the war. The result was seen at Jutland. Von Scheer largely owed his 
escape from annihilation on the morning after the battle to airship recon¬ 
naissance, whereas we went into battle blindfold. No British airships 
were present to clear up the situation for Jellicoe; and Beatty had only 
the Engadine with a few rather unreliable seaplanes. Owing to some 
incomprehensible blunder the Campania , our principal seaplane carrier, 
was left behind when the Grand Fleet weighed anchor. 

Meanwhile the improvement in internal combustion engines was leading 
to important developments in the evolution of the heavier-than-air 
machine. The pioneers were the Wrights in America and the Farmans, 
Bleriot, and the Voisins in France. The Wrights experimented for some 
time with gliders, and on December 17, 1903, they succeeded in getting 
a heavier-than-air machine, fitted with a motor, to rise from the ground. 
In producing this famous biplane they started the quest for ever lighter 
materials which have made possible the aeroplane of to-day. The next 
difficulty was to get the plane to turn in the air; Farman won the prize 
offered for a closed circuit of one kilometre in 1908. On - the last day of 
1908 Wilbur Wright beat all records by remaining in the air for two 
hours and twenty minutes, and flying ninety-three miles. He is reported 
to have prophesied at the time that one of the chief uses of aircraft would 
be to act as eyes for the Army; and if war came there would be undreamed¬ 
of development of the flying arm. In a few years there will be none of us 
left who can remember the romance of the beginnings of flying, and the 
good fellowship and friendly rivalry which existed between those pioneers 
in the struggle for the mastery of the air. 

On July 25,1909, Bleriot flew the Channel from Calais to Dover in thirty- 
eight minutes in a small machine of his own design, fitted with a 25-h.p. 
engine. In spite of this, however, aviation continued to be viewed 
with apathy, suspicion, and even open hostility, by naval and military 
authorities. When the Wrights offered their new invention to the Admiralty 
the First Lord replied that he had consulted his expert advisers regarding 
the employment of aeroplanes, and regretted to say that the Admiralty 
was of opinion that they would be of no practical use to the Naval Service. 
A. V. Roe, one of the pioneers of aviation in England, was actually 
threatened with prosecution for persisting in what were regarded as 
suicidal experiments and was refused permission to erect a shed on 
Laffan’s Plain at Aldershot. In the end he had to keep his machine under 
a railway arch. In 1910 Louis Paulhan won the Daily Mail prize of ten 
thousand pounds for a flight from London to Manchester, a distance of 
a hundred and eighty-three miles. 

As already mentioned, I was in South Africa at this time, and was so 
much impressed by the news of the beginnings of controlled flight that I 
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returned home to learn to fly; and in August 1910 I met an old friend, one 
Captain H. Wood, of the 9th Lancers, who had just opened a flying school 
for the Bristol Company at Brooklands, and he sent me up for my first 
flight with his pilot, M. Edmond. But after I had had about a month’s 
tuition I was compelled to go to Germany to prepare for my examination 
in German; while there, I took pains to learn what was being done in 
aviation. Most of the attention of Germany at that time, however, was 
devoted to the development of dirigibles, and the aeroplane was not 
making much headway. 


n 

LEARNING TO FLY 

Having returned from Germany, and passed my examination, I was 
posted to the General Staff at the War Office in October. I at once set 
out to continue my flying lessons at Brooklands in my spare time, and I 
also took a short course of aerodynamics at London University. When¬ 
ever the weather seemed favourable I used to go to Weybridge overnight, 
ready for a lesson at Brooklands at dawn, when there is generally least 
wind, and return to London after breakfast. 

Few people nowadays are able to visualize the difficulties and dangers 
of learning to fly in 1910. Five o’clock in the morning is not a time when 
one feels at one’s best, and there were endless delays and false starts, 
while one hung about in the cold waiting for one’s turn to come. There 
was an uncanny tension about trying to master in an unstable element 
the constant co-ordination of the movements of hand and foot, to keep 
the balance of the machine, and to develop this into subconscious action. 
There was something particularly unpleasant, too, in the effect of down 
currents, like sudden “gaps in space.” Dual control was not practicable, 
and as flying was in the experimental stage, it was impossible to predict 
how the frail and flimsy structure would behave in the air. Everything was 
“ by guess and by God,” and we regarded ourselves as lucky if we landed 
without breaking something. 

It was a general rule for a pupil first to taxi about the aerodrome, 
then after he had got control of his machine on the ground to fly ‘ straights ’ 
up and down the field at a few feet from the surface. After this 
came the exciting moment of the first circuit. Flying has always had a 
great fascination for me, and I shall never forget the first occasion when 
I felt myself well above the ground, with the earth stretching away in 
all directions. I remember that during my first circuit I found myself 
outside the aerodrome with a man looking up at me from a field about 
two hundred feet below through the open space between my knees, and 
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I was very uncertain whether I should be able to edge my plane round 
and return towards the friendly hangars. 

Before the end of the year I went through the test for a pilot’s certificate, 
but as I was landing on completion of my flight another aeroplane came 
down right across mine. I pulled back the elevating lever and went over 
the top of it, but there was not room to make a proper landing the other 
side, and I crashed. The danger in the ‘pusher’ type of machine of those 
days was that, in a nose-dive, the engine, being behind, was not unlikely to 
break through and crush the pilot. This fortunately did not happen in 
my case, but, having crashed, I was disqualified and was unable to try 
again until the following year. Soon after I nearly had another accident 
which would have ended my life. E. V. B. Fisher and I were flying above 
Brooklands, and he all but ran me down in making a right-handed turn, 
and I actually saw his left wing overlapping my right one. 

All the time I was in the War Office I urged, in and out of season, my 
view that the work of cavalry for long-distance reconnaissance was a 
thing of the past, and that if we entered a great Continental war without 
an adequate air service we should be in the position of a blind man 
fighting one with eyes. On the other hand, a superiority in this arm 
would give us an advantage which would to some extent counterbalance 
our numerical inferiority in other respects. In those days, of course, we 
thought of the aeroplane mainly as an instrument for reconnaissance; 
fighting might be necessary in order to obtain the desired information, 
but not otherwise. Spotting for guns, bomb-dropping, and aerial photo¬ 
graphy were supposed to be mainly the role of the airship. 

At the British manoeuvres of 1910 Captain Bertram Dickson, who had 
learned to fly in France, persuaded the authorities to allow him to go up 
in a biplane of the Henri Farman type. Permission was granted with some 
reluctance. A complaint was made that it might frighten the troop-horses. 
The instructions issued are amusing in the light of future events: 

As this is the first occasion on which aeroplanes and dirigible balloons 
have been employed in this country for military work, their employment is 
largely a matter of experiment; and as the science of aerial navigation is still 
in its infancy, unreal conditions, which would not obtain in war, must be 
observed for the safety of the aeronauts and their machines. 

The plane eventually came down and was captured, but Gough, who was 
on the staff of one of the forces, said that it was impossible to go on, as 
the information brought in by Dickson had decided the battle. 

Sir Walter Raleigh in his History of the War in the Air attributes our 
apathy towards the development of the new arm to the apprehension that 
it would ultimately reduce the value of our insular position and the 
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protection given by sea-power. But I think it was mainly due to blind 
prejudice. The opposition by senior officers to air experiments amounted 
almost to mania. General Nicholson, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
was of the opinion that aviation was a useless and expensive fad advocated 
by a few cranks whose ideas were unworthy of attention. One of his 
colleagues expressed the opinion that there were too many complications 
in modern war already, and we should only get into a worse tangle by 
adding to them. Meanwhile experiments were being made with 
planes. In December 1911 Lieutenant Samson made a successful flight 
from the deck of H.M.S. Africa . The American Navy were also actively 
engaged in similar experimental work. At first aeroplanes were fitted 
with floats, but in 1912 Captain Washington Chambers succeeded in 
catapulting a plane from the gun-turret of a battleship. 

In spite of opposition the question of forming a military air unit was 
discussed by the War Office, and it was decided that an Air Battalion, 
R.E., should supersede the old Balloon School. An Army Order dated 
February 28, 1911, runs as follows : 

With a view to meeting Army requirements consequent on recent develop¬ 
ments in aerial science it has been decided to form an Air Battalion to which 
will be entrusted the duty of creating a body of expert airmen. The training 
and instructing of men in handling kites, balloons, and aeroplanes, and other 
forms of aircraft, will also devolve on this Battalion. The establishment of 
this Battalion will be organized into Headquarters and two Companies. 
The officers will be selected from any regular arm or branch of the Service 
on the Active List. A selected candidate will, on joining the Air Battalion, 
go through a six months’ probationary course. An officer who satisfactorily 
completes the probationary period will be appointed to the Air Battalion 
for a period of four years. 

Headquarters and No. 1 (Airship) Company were established at Farn- 
borough, and No. 2 (Aeroplane) Company was at Larkhill on Salisbury 
Plain. 

During 1911 a Press campaign was waged in order to compel the 
Government to take more steps to help progress in aviation; and a 
demonstration was organized by the owners of the Hendon Aerodrome, 
which for the first time interested one or two Cabinet Ministers and a few 
members of Parliament sufficiently for them to attend. Its object was to 
demonstrate the possibilities of air reconnaissance. A small force of all 
arms was detailed by the War Office to take up a position at a secret spot 
some distance away, and three machines, two Henri Farmans anda Bleriot, 
were sent out to locate them. The machine in which I flew as observer was 
a Henri Farman of the box-kite pattern, fitted with a 50-h.p. Gnome engine, 
and was flown by M. Hubert, a French pilot. I had had a special map 
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prepared by the mapping section of the War Office for the reconnaissance, 
which was the first of its kind. 

We had a rather eventful time. The plane developed an unpleasant 
tendency to fly with its tail down, and it was necessary to lean forward 
to try to keep the nose at the same level. The box-kite type of those 
days was not particularly comfortable. The whole machine was sur¬ 
rounded by innumerable lengths of piano wire holding the contraption 
together. Its climbing speed was about 30 m.p.h., and its rate of travelling 
not more than fifty. The pilot sat in a small wicker seat on the lower 
plane, with his feet on the rudder bar, and the observer perched just 
behind him holding on to a strut. Beneath his knees was nothing but an 
empty void. 

Troops were not so adept at concealment as they afterwards became; 
and I duly located the enemy, made a pretty accurate estimate of the 
size and composition of the force, and marked its position exactly on 
the map. This done, we returned, and I reported to General Murray, 
then Director of Military Training, who was in military charge of the 
tests. The result of the reconnaissance was declared to be satisfactory. 
We flew at about a thousand feet, and fortunately had good weather 
for observation. The flight lasted about twenty minutes. 

Meanwhile I was making the utmost use of any spare time to carry 
on my training at Brooklands, and I obtained short leave to go over to 
France and fly some French machines at Buc, near Versailles. In June 
1911 I again appeared for my test, this time on a Bristol 50-h.p. box-kite, 
and I got through it without mishap. I was one of the first half-dozen 
British officers to qualify, and the number on my certificate was 96. 
I was sorry I had not passed at my first shot so as to have had a lower 
number. 

Adventures in the air in those days, when aerodynamics were imper¬ 
fectly understood, were very common. When I was practising in France 
I was sent up in a monoplane, the control-pillar of which was so out of 
adjustment that it had to be kept in position by a stout rubber band. 
It was necessary to pull with might and main in order to keep the machine’s 
nose up. On one occasion the band suddenly broke. Down went the 
nose of my machine, and it was by sheer good luck that I got her 
straight just in time to avoid diving at full speed into the middle of the 
aerodrome. 

We particularly dreaded thunderstorms, with their concomitants of 
lightning, ice, hail, and awkward air-currents. Captain H. R. P. Reynolds 
was flying a box-kite in August 1911 at about 1700 feet when he saw a 
huge black cloud approaching; as the air was very bumpy, he switched 
off and went into a glide. Suddenly he found himself lying in a heap on 
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the under-side of the plane, which had turned upside down. He was not 
strapped in, but managed to cling to the struts. The machine, after floating 
about for a time like a leaf in the wind, righted itself, went down tail 
foremost, and then turned over and started floating once more. It came 
nearer and nearer to the earth in long oscillations, and Reynolds, choosing 
his time, jumped out. The plane settled down quite gently, a few yards 
away, and, strange to relate, neither the machine nor its occupant was 
seriously damaged. 

In the following October I was deputed by General Wilson to visit 
aerodromes in France and report upon the French Air Service. Fulton, 
of the Air Battalion, was detailed to come with me. Among other duties 
we were present at the military aeroplane competition at Rheims. This 
was far in advance of anything which had been attempted in England; 
aerodromes were more numerous and better equipped in France, and 
she had two hundred and sixty-three trained flying officers to England’s 
nineteen. In France an airman wherever he appeared in public was 
regarded as a national hero. The speed, height, and duration records 
had all been won at that time by Frenchmen. 

I submitted a detailed report (too long for publication here) on my im¬ 
pressions of the development of aviation in France, in which I emphasized 
the necessity of speed, stability, and strength. A machine, to be of any 
practical use, must afford the observer a good field of view and be able 
to fly in any wind. Turning to the vexed question of monoplane versus 
biplane, I suggested that both types were necessary, the former for long¬ 
distance reconnaissance and fighting, and the latter for photography, 
bombing, and fire control. I recommended that aerodromes should be 
built not too far apart so as to give facilities for cross-country flights, 
and near to military camps in order that the Air Service and troops might 
have every facility for combined training. 

On my return I made a translation for the General Staff of the report 
of the Committee of Deputies on the French Air Estimates for 1912. 
This showed how fully awake the French Government was to the situation. 
Although in 1910 Foch had given it as his view that “for the Army the 
aeroplane is no use,” the Minister for War had stated officially that 
“dirigibles and aeroplanes are as indispensable to national defence as 
rifles and guns. Aviation is a military necessity.” In the French manoeuvres 
of 1911 fifty aeroplanes had participated, and a sum equivalent to £300,000 
had been budgeted for aviation purposes in 1912. The German attache 
had reported that 

these manoeuvres have proved that the French Fourth Arm exists in fact and 

not merely in name, and that it is able to render the greatest service to its 

own forces and incalculable harm to the enemy. We are far from being in 
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this state of affairs in Germany, and it is necessary to make great and serious 
efforts and to expend a considerable sum of money before we can think of 
endowing our staff with mobile aviation sections. 

The numbers of pilots who had gained certificates among the various 
Great Powers in 1912 were: France, 614 pilots; Germany, 135; Italy, 104; 
and England, 200. 

In 1912 a mission under Captain Murray Sueter, 1 R.N., later Director 
of the Air Department at the Admiralty, and Mervyn O’Gorman, Super¬ 
intendent of the Royal Aircraft Factory at Farnborough, visited Germany 
on an errand similar to the one on which I had been sent to France. They 
reported that the Germans were still behind the French in aeroplanes, but 
the leeway was being made up rapidly. It was generally thought at the time 
that the fear that the French planes would blow up the Rhine bridges 
was one of the factors that had prevented Germany from declaring war 
in 1911, at the time of the Agadir crisis. 

In England things were still very backward. For the August manoeuvres 
of 1911, which were held in Cambridgeshire, there were only in existence 
two small and very experimental airships, the Beta and Gamma, and a 
few heterogeneous aeroplanes. These set out to fly from the Air Battalion’s 
camp at LarkhiU, on Salisbury Plain, to Cambridge, and had some strange 
adventures en route. The only map available was one torn from a Brad¬ 
shaw’s railway time-table. The first stage was to Oxford, which was reached 
after a number of forced landings ; but on the second day disasters followed 
one another in quick succession. Four out of five machines crashed, 
happily without harm to their occupants. Only two arrived at Cambridge, 
and one of these had come direct from London. Later on the Royal 
Aircraft Factory at Farnborough got to work with the help of Geoffrey 
de Havilland, and turned out three types, the B.E., a tractor biplane, 
the F.E., a pusher biplane, which enabled the observer to use a rifle, and 
the S.E. Scout. 


Ill 

THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS 

At the beginning of 1912, thanks to my position on the General Staff 
at the War Office, I was able to help to arouse the authorities at last to a 
realization of the extreme gravity of the situation. It was decided to 
appoint a sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence under 
the chairmanship of Colonel J. E. B. Seely, then Secretary of State for 
War, and the plans and recommendations forming their report were 
prepared by Brigadier-General David Henderson, Director of Military 
1 Rear-Admiral Sir Murray Sueter, C.B., M.P. 
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Training, Colonel Macdonogh, Major E>. S. Maclnnes, 1 R.E., General 
Staff Officer for Signals, and myself. The report was adopted, and, follow¬ 
ing our recommendations, the Royal Flying Corps, “an aeronautical 
service for naval and military purposes,” was established by Royal Warrant 
in May 1912. It was to consist of a joint service of Naval and Military 
Wings, together with a Central Flying School, a Reserve, and a Royal 
Aircraft Factory. A joint Air Committee, of which I was a member, was 
also set up to ensure internal co-operation. 

The first point to be settled was the size of the unit upon which the 
organization should be based, giving due consideration to the all-important 
questions of flexibility and easiness of handling in the field. In France the 
unit was the escadrille consisting of six aeroplanes. We decided that the 
French system would not suit us for various reasons; the escadrille was too 
small, as we had not enough trained officers to command a number of 
small independent units. On the other hand, a large unit corresponding 
to a battalion or regiment would be cumbersome and insufficiently 
elastic. We, therefore, after much consideration hit upon the squadron. 
Each squadron was to consist of three flights of four machines, with two 
per flight in reserve, making eighteen aeroplanes in all. Each flight was 
also self-contained and could be detached for a short period. The squadron 
was to be a homogeneous unit, with its own field-repair, store, and trans¬ 
port services, and self-supporting as regards cooking, supplies, etc. This 
organization, with a few modifications, was the one with which the R.F.C. 
took the field on mobilization in August 1914. It stood the test of war, 
and is the basis of the Royal Air Force to-day. 

I was instructed to recruit, train, and command the Military Wing, 
of which the Headquarters was to be at Farnborough, near Aldershot, 
with a verbal promise that I should command it in the field if war broke 
out; Commander Samson, R.N., was put in charge of the Naval Wing, 
and Captain Paine, R.N., in command of the Central Flying School. I 
was still a junior captain in my regiment, but, on being given command of 
the Military Wing when it was formally inaugurated on May 13, 1912, I 
was gazetted major. In January 1913 I was promoted to the rank of 
temporary Lieutenant-Colonel. The Military Wing was to be built up to 
seven aeroplane squadrons, one airship and kite squadron, and an aircraft 
park, with its own Corps Headquarters, as soon as men and material 
were available. As a first step I started to organize two aeroplane squadrons 
and the airship squadron. 

One of my most important tasks was that of enlisting men of the 
right type. This was the cornerstone of the edifice. Recruitment for the 
whole Corps, including the Central Flying School, was carried out at 
1 Brigadier-General Duncan Sayre Maclnnes, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E. 
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Farnborough. I chose as my adjutant Lieutenant B. H. Barrington- 
Kennett, of the Grenadier Guards, who was in the Air BattaL n 
and flew a Nieuport monoplane, and as my first four squadron- 
commanders, Major C. J Burke, Major H. R. M. Brooke-Popham, 
Major E. Maitland (Airship Squadron), and Major A. D. Carden 
(Aircraft Park). 

In connexion with recruiting arose the very important question of 
physical fitness. It was clear that every man was not suited to learn to 
fly in peace, much less in war, which would impose an intense strain on 
body and mind, and a number of aspirants dropped out at an early stage. 
The personnel of an air service would not suffer the discomforts of front¬ 
line troops; but while actually at work, often alone, in the air, a pilot’s 
mental endurance, judgment, constitution, eyesight, and general "tempera¬ 
ment would be subjected to very unusual strain. He would have to have 
dash, to be unperturbed, active in mind and body, adaptability, and capable 
of making quick decisions. It was desirable that he should neither drink 
nor smoke except sparingly. A good pilot is both born and made. The 
best would look upon his work as a combination of adventure and a serious 
mission. It seemed to me that a learner should normally not be younger 
than twenty-two or older than thirty-five. 

Among the first who joined was J. B. McCudden, later a V.C., who 
entered the Military Wing and was posted to No. 3 Squadron as a mechanic 
in 1913 at the age of eighteen. In July 1918 he was killed after bringing 
down fifty enemy machines. Skilled artisans had to be taken from every 
conceivable trade—draughtsmen, metal-turners, sail-makers, motor 
mechanics, electricians, photographers, wireless experts, and dozens of 
others, and all these had to be welded into one highly skilled whole. The 
maintenance crews worked under very difficult conditions, and it is not 
always realized how essential their work is. They clean, erect, overhaul, 
and test machines, and finally reject or pass them out as serviceable. 
Without the ground staffs there would be no operations. An additional 
handicap was that at the outset there were no quarters for officers or 
men, who had to be housed among various Army units. 

The creation of esprit de corps in a new Service, without traditions, 
composed of men drawn from all walks of civil life and from a large 
number of Army units, was all-important. The fine spirit of the personnel 
of the R.A.F. of to-day was built up upon the strict selection and sound 
training of the recruits of those first years. The highest standards through¬ 
out had to be secured and retained. Nothing less would serve than the 
best possible quality in personnel and its training, and in material and 
its maintenance. Barrington-Kennett vowed that he would make the 
R.F.C. “as smart as the Guards and as efficient as the Sappers.” This 
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did not please some of our civilian recruits, who thought that too much 
‘spit and polish’ was being brought in, but it was highly necessary and 
later proved its value. We were still all in different kit, and I was con¬ 
vinced that both for efficiency and esprit de corps a distinctive uniform 
was essential. I accordingly got the War Office to approve a double- 
breasted khaki uniform and folding cap. Henderson agreed that a badge 
for pilots was desirable, and together we drew upon a War Office blotting- 
pad the ‘Wings’ which were afterwards sanctioned by the King. I then 
asked my officers to put forward ideas for a motto, and Per ardua ad 
astra was first suggested to me by a young officer of the name of J. N. 
Fletcher, who had joined the R.F.C. from the Royal Engineers. It had 
been suggested to him by another officer of the Royal Engineers, J. S. 
Yule. It seemed to me to be the best possible motto, and I referred it 
to the War Office, where I remember incidentally that some of the pundits 
—I think among them was Lieutenant-General Sir John Cowans, the 
Quartermaster-General—expressed the view that it was bad Latin. How¬ 
ever, I pressed the point, and the motto was accepted. Early in 1918 an 
approved light blue uniform was introduced and the khaki double-breasted 
uniform discarded, as a compromise between the Army and Navy when 
the R.F.C. and the R.N.A.S. were amalgamated. The ‘Wings’ (with the 
letters R.A.F. replacing R.F.C. in the centre) and motto were retained. 

Let no one decry the real value of a well-thought-out and well-worn 
uniform. It helps self-respect and corporate strength. I remember how 
proud I was when, just after I had been gazetted to the 15th Hussars, I 
passed two of the regimental trumpeters in the Mall on leave in walking- 
out dress with the old scarlet-topped pill-box caps. There was no swagger, 
but they were as proud of themselves as I was of them. Later it gave 
me, as I know it gave all who saw them in London or elsewhere, great 
satisfaction to see any N.C.O.’s or men of the R.F.C. in their distinctive 
double-breasted tunics and breeches and puttees. The underlying thought 
at the time was partly reminiscent of the lancer plastron—the cavalry of 
the air—and partly of practical utility. It had no buttons to catch in 
wires or other contraptions, and was a valuable chest protection in the 
open aircraft of those days. I have always held that it was a mistake that 
the double-breasted jacket was abandoned. 

The King and Queen paid us their first visit at Aldershot on May 23, 
only ten days after our official birth. I found King George on this, as 
on all other occasions on which I had the honour of meeting him, ex¬ 
tremely interesting on a wide variety of subjects. His quiet and earnest 
manner put one at one’s ease at once. What always struck me particularly 
was his ready sympathy with any officer engaged in a difficult or dis¬ 
heartening task, and requiring encouragement. He gave the impression 
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of one who had been through the mill himself. It was this that made his 
presence so invaluable in the war. Lloyd George pays a well-merited 
tribute to him in his Memoirs : “The King,” he says, “was always calm 
and hopeful, never flurried, and a tower of strength to all who came into 
contact with him.” Though thoroughly democratic in his outlook and 
anxious to mix with all classes of his subjects, King George had a dignity 
of his own and a keen sense of the greatness of the position he occupied. 

The King made a thorough inspection. I received him and presented 
my officers: Burke, Loraine, Fox, Reynolds, Barrington-Kennett, and 
de Havilland. Five of the pilots went up. The machines used were of a 
number of nondescript types, one being the factory-made B.E., as well as 
a Nieuport and a Deperdussin. The most spectacular flight of the day 
was performed by de Havilland, who climbed to 2500 feet, dived to 
within 100 feet of the ground, and came gently to rest outside the hangar. 
The Kin g then visited the Aircraft Factory, inspected the new airship 
Delta, and witnessed some evolutions by Waterlow in the Beta. 

That summer I visited Salisbury Plain in the company of Brigadier- 
General D. Henderson, Director of Military Training, and we selected 
a site at Upavon for the Central Flying School, which was opened in 
August 1912. There were to be three courses a year, consisting of flying, 
map-reading, signalling and reconnaissance, and an elementary knowledge 
of motor-engines and aerodynamics; and those who passed out were 
drafted to the Naval or Military Wings. Thirty-two passed out at the end 
of the first course. 

I was convinced that the correct policy, as envisaged by our sub¬ 
committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, was to regard the Air 
Service as a separate arm, distinct from the other two Services, and that it 
would become of equal status with them. This idea was violently opposed 
by senior naval and military officers, who first of all ridiculed the aeroplane 
as a mere toy, useless for serious purposes, and then, when this view 
became untenable, wanted to split the R.F.C. into small formations to 
be attached like the Royal Engineers or other auxiliary troops to units. 
Very early a rift appeared between the Naval and Military Wings, which 
gradually widened until two rival bodies emerged, competing against each 
other for men and material. Quite naturally, too, every one in the Army 
wanted to spend money on the equipment and innumerable other require¬ 
ments of his own particular unit, and I had to be constantly on the move 
backwards and forwards between Farnborough and the War Office in 
order to press our more urgent claims, and keep in touch with the latest 
political and military developments. 
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IV 

FORGING THE NEW ARM 

All day and much of the night we worked at white heat, fascinated by 
the novelty and interest of forging a new arm. There was nothing else 
except work, and it seemed infinitely worth while. The next two years 
were among the happiest and busiest of my life. The urgency was great, 
and the difficulties to be surmounted were colossal. Der Tag might arrive 
at any time, and there was an immense amount of leeway to be made up. 
It was all so very real. Our problem was to find the means to do in a week 
what normally required a year. We had only a handful of machines on 
which to train pilots and mechanics, and we got very little help or encour¬ 
agement from outside. Haig had just returned from India and taken over 
the Aldershot Command, so I saw a good deal of him. He was very nice 
to me personally, but was always complaining about the infringement 
of the R.F.C. buildings and aerodrome upon the space available to the 
Aldershot Command for training troops. 

The War Office was vaguely sympathetic, but the members of the General 
Staff were too busy with their routine work to give us much assistance. 
The general attitude was one of scepticism. We were set impossible tasks 
to do on manoeuvres, and when we failed the Air Arm was held up to 
ridicule. I should indeed be ungrateful, however, if I omitted to mention 
one whose help was unremitting and of immense value—my great friend, 
Duncan Maclnnes. Frequently after working together until all hours in 
the War Office we would go and get some supper, after which he would 
return to his rooms, and I would motor back to Farnborough. Maclnnes 
was a Sapper and came from Canada. He afterwards became a pro¬ 
fessor at Camberley, and he never lost his interest in my work. His 
sympathy at a time when most people were hostile or sceptical about 
the air was invaluable to me. He was killed in France on May 23, 1918. 
There have been few nobler characters. 

Unfortunately, the records of the birth of the Royal Flying Corps, 
which we kept so carefully and left at Farnborough when we went on 
active service in August 1914, have disappeared, but I have vivid memories 
of the desperate way in which we all set to work, for we felt that it was 
a race against time. 

Flying was still highly dangerous, and it is impossible to withhold a 
tribute of admiration to those young officers who offered to risk their lives 
in an untried element, usually in the teeth of strong opposition from com¬ 
manding officers and families. Accidents happened frequently from errors 
of judgment and also from engine failure; and machines stalled and nose¬ 
dived for reasons not then ascertained, wings crumpled, and stays snapped 
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under sudden stresses. Our first casualties were Captain E. B. Loraine 
and his observer, who were killed early one morning in July. Loraine 
was a fine type of officer, and his loss was a great blow to us. 

When the news of an accident arrived orders were given to carry on 
work as usual, as it was important that morale should not suffer. If a man 
was sent up again directly after a crash he usually kept his nerve; but it 
was found that when a learner developed flying neurasthenia it affected 
others, and it was best for all concerned if he was withdrawn. In Septem¬ 
ber four more fatalities occurred. Patrick Hamilton and Wyness-Stuart 
both crashed; and while I was attending their funeral news came of the 
deaths of two other promising officers, Hotchkiss and Bettington. 

All these accidents had taken place in monoplanes, and in October 
the “ Monoplane Committee ” was appointed to inquire into the subject. 
We sat until February and came to the conclusion that the monoplane, 
as such, was not to blame. It had certain advantages such as being faster 
than the more easily constructed biplane, but the fact was that designers 
did not realize the difference in designing monoplanes and biplanes. The 
Committee accordingly recommended that the whole question should be 
thoroughly investigated, and a permanent inspecting staff appointed for 
periodically testing machines at regular intervals, and for investigating 
and reporting on each accident. One of the difficulties about diagnosing 
the causes of accidents was that observers all reported differently. One 
would say that the wings had crumpled or dropped off, others that the 
machine had exploded in mid-air. We sent officials to the scene as soon 
as possible to investigate and report, and by this means valuable data 
were gradually accumulated. 

It was generally supposed that if war broke out the r61e of the British 
Army would be that of an expeditionary force acting on a flank, and that 
in these circumstances information would be vitally important. Looking 
back, it seems extraordinary how many different questions directly and 
indirectly affecting the development of aviation had to be examined and 
put on a practical basis. Training, both in the air and on the ground, 
had to be carried to the highest possible pitch of perfection; materials 
and stores had to be collected; barracks, hangars, workshops, and 
store-rooms built; aerodromes laid out at Farnborough, Netheravon, 
Montrose, Gosport, and Dover; handbooks and standing orders and 
mobilization arrangements and store-tables compiled. Then there were 
innumerable technical problems to be worked out in connexion with 
maintenance, repair and transport, training, reconnaissance, navigation, 
reporting, and other kindred matters. The type of plane and of instru¬ 
ments of all sorts most suitable for military purposes had to be selected 
after practical trial. 
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By the end of 1912 Numbers 2 and 3 Squadrons were well in their 
stride. The nucleus of No. 4 Squadron had been formed, and the nuclei 
of No. 5 in 1913, and No. 6 and No. 7 in 1914. The war broke out before 
we had time to form the nucleus of No. 8. No. 1 Squadron, consisting 
of two airships, was handed over to the Navy for control at the end of 
1913, but remained in the sheds and quarters at Farnborough beside the 
headquarters of the Military Wing, 


y 

MILITARY TRIALS 

Hardly had we begun to lay the foundation of the Military Wing itself 
when, in August 1912, we had to organize the Military Aeroplane Trials 
in order to select the best available types of engine and machine for 
adoption in the new Royal Flying Corps. The Judges 5 Committee con¬ 
sisted of Brigadier-General Henderson, Captain G. M. Paine, R.N., the 
newly appointed Commandant of the Central Flying School, Mervyn 
O’ Gorman, Superintendent of the Royal Aircraft Factory, and myself. 
O’Gorman was of special value from the technical point of view. I also 
had the duty of organizing the trials. 

Haldane had shown remarkable foresight by appointing O’Gorman 
to the Aircraft Factory, but there was not unnaturally a good deal of 
antagonism in the aircraft industry to the success of a Government factory 
one of whose functions was to keep down trade prices and one of whose 
effects was to draw public moneys which might have been spent on the 
industry. He naturally thought of his own work at the Factory first, but 
he was always friendly and helpful to me, and I was accordingly grateful 
to him. There is no doubt that he and his organization played a very 
important part in the development of aeronautics, and for this I felt that 
he never received adequate recognition. 

The trials were held at Larkhill on Salisbury Plain. Prizes of four 
thousand pounds and two thousand pounds were offered for open 
competition, and of one thousand five hundred pounds, one thousand 
pounds, and five hundred pounds for aeroplanes of British manufacture. 
The War Office had the right to buy any machine awarded a prize of one 
thousand pounds or over. The trials were very exacting, considering 
the condition of aviation in those days. The machines had among other 
things to keep the air for three hours, climb to an altitude of four thousand 
five hundred feet, and fly loaded at fifty miles per hour in a calm. Field 
of view was also a very important consideration; the first tests were 
carried out in a shed of which the floor, roof, and walls were marked in 
squares; the machine was set up in its flying position, and the pilot had 
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to tell the judges what he could see from his seat. Other tests included 
getting off from, and landing on, a ploughed field. The Hanriot mono¬ 
plane, which was probably the best flying-machine entered, had to be 
ruled out because of its poor field of view, and the B.E., the best all-round 
aircraft, was ineligible as it was designed and made in the Government 
Factory. The meeting lasted from August 1 to 27, 1912. Altogether 
twenty-four machines competed, and the camp was attended by many 
Members of Parliament. 

In spite of bad weather, which often made flying impossible, crowds of 
spectators turned up, and the road was lined with motors. Several 
Military Wing machines, together with the Gamma, our dirigible airship, 
were on the ground at various times. The first open prize and the first prize 
open to British machines were both won by S. F. Cody with his biplane. 
The second prizes went to the French and British Deperdussin machines. 

Cody’s win was a very popular one. He was a most interesting person 
and had had an extraordinarily varied career, including that of a cowboy 
and circus manager. On wet days he would entertain his fellow-com¬ 
petitors with exhibitions of lassoing. We had met eight years earlier 
when I was learning ballooning, and I had a great regard for him. He 
started his work in the air by inventing a man-lifting kite, and then went 
on to construct the aeroplane which won the prize at the competition I 
have mentioned. It was a weird and wonderful machine, made mainly 
with his own hands, and no one could handle it so well as he. It had an 
iron plough seat which was the reverse of comfortable. Cody, although 
he was forty-seven when he learned flying, had wonderfully light hands. 
In the end, I am sorry to say, he lost his life at the age of fifty-two while 
experimenting. 

During the competition I flew as a passenger in all the various types 
and obtained valuable experience about their suitability or otherwise for 
military purposes. I was always very keen on stimulating men to break 
records, as a method of arousing enthusiasm and obtaining data for 
improvements in design and material, and we managed to set up quite a 
number of new ones. 

One of the most interesting of these flights was one I made with Geoffrey 
de Havilland in a B.E. tractor biplane with a 70 h.p. Renault engine, 
built at the Royal Aircraft Factory. Height was even then realized to 
be a very important factor in military aviation. At 5 a.m. on August 11 
we took off from Salisbury Plain. We climbed to 7000 feet in thirty- 
five minutes, and at 10,560 feet, after remaining at that height for half an 
hour, de Havilland gave up trying to force the machine any higher, and 
came down. We were lost in the clouds and had to fly low and follow the 
railway-line until we could read the name “Hermitage” on a station 
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platform. This gave us our direction, and we reached Larkhill again at eight 
o’clock, having established a world record. It took one hour and twenty 
minutes to reach our maximum height; a modem fighter can climb to 
10,000 feet in less than four minutes, and the world height record obtained 
by a British single-seater machine on June 30, 1937, was about 55,000 feet. 
It is difficult to estimate the debt which British aviation owes to Captain 
Geoffrey de Havilland. From early days until now he has never ceased 
his successful efforts for aeronautical progress. He is the most modest 
and likeable of men, and even to-day is always ready to test out any air¬ 
craft designed and made by himself and his firm. He deserves all the success 
which he has achieved. 

As regards weight-carrying capacity I remember a scientist assuring 
me just at that time that for technical reasons no machine could ever fly 
with a total load exceeding one ton. The Douglas B.19, the American 
bomber which left the ground on June 27, 1941, weighs, fully loaded, 
eighty-two tons, and the Short Stirling carries eight tons of bombs and 
weighs over thirty tons fully loaded. 

VI 

FIRST MANOEUVRES 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Military Trials the Royal 
Flying Corps was called upon to take part in the Army Manoeuvres, 
which were being held in Cambridgeshire. The two forces were com¬ 
manded by Sir James Grierson and Sir Douglas Haig. The number of 
machines taking part was curtailed by several fatal accidents, and by the 
fact that the monoplanes were ruled out. Haig had No. 3 Squadron, 
consisting of four machines under Major Brooke-Popham; and Grierson 
had a composite force of six machines under Major Raleigh. Before the 
beginning of the manoeuvres the General Staff issued a memorandum, for 
which I had supplied the following notes: 

There can no longer be any doubt as to the value of airships and aeroplanes 
in locating an enemy on land and obtaining information which could other¬ 
wise only be obtained by force. All the principal Powers, therefore, are 
expending much energy and money in the development of an air service for 
employment with their land and sea forces in war. 

This air service is, in our case, provided by the Royal Flying Corps, 
which consists of a Naval Wing, a Military Wing, and a Central Flying 
School. 

The two Wings not only have a common school, but as far as their different 
functions permit, are organized on similar lines. In addition, a reserve of 
fliers common to both is being built up. 

In this year’s Army Manoeuvres each force will be provided with a detachment 
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of the Royal Flying Corps, consisting of one aeroplane squadron (about 
eight aeroplanes), and one airship detachment (one or two airships). 

The detachment with each force will be under the immediate orders of the 
commander, who will employ it in co-operation with the other arms, and 
more particularly with the cavalry, for obtaining information as to the move¬ 
ments of the hostile force. 

Though aircraft will probably have several uses in war, their primary duty 
is searching for information, and consequently their alliance with cavalry 
will be of a close character. It may easily be said that the use or misuse of 
aircraft will affect the action of the masses of an army in so far as it helps 
and influences the uses to which the cavalry is put. The view, however, which 
is sometimes put forward, that, as aeroplanes and airships possess a power 
of reconnaissance superior to that of cavalry, the raison d'etre of cavalry has 
ceased to exist, is erroneous. The work of cavalry will undoubtedly be greatly 
aided by a well-trained aeronautical service, but, except to a certain extent 
in long-distance reconnaissance, aircraft can in no way replace or revolutionize 
its action. The commander who has to his hand more actively co-operating 
and highly organized, equipped, and trained cavalry and air services than 
his opponent should, even with numerically inferior forces, be far on the 
road to success. 

The three roles whereby cavalry can help its infantry main columns in war 
are by gaining information, affording protection, and action on the battle¬ 
field. The uses directly affecting cavalry and thus, indirectly, the main masses 
of the army, to which aircraft may advantageously be put, have little to do 
with the last two, and occur almost entirely in connexion with the first, 
namely, information. They may be roughly classed in order of importance as 
follows: strategical reconnaissance, tactical reconnaissance, and the service 
of intercommunication. 

As we know, the value of information depends to a great extent on the 
length of time that has elapsed since the events occurred to which it relates. 
As regards strategical reconnaissance, a general is probably now justified in 
requiring a well-trained flier, flying a modern aeroplane, to reconnoitre some 
seventy miles out and return seventy miles. This would be done at a speed 
of, say, sixty miles per hour in ordinary weather over ordinary country. 
Thus, within four hours, allowing a wide margin, a report as to the approxi¬ 
mate strength, formation, and direction of movement of the enemy, if he is 
within a seventy-mile radius should be in the hands of the commander. 

A similar result would probably take officers’ patrols, sent out from the 
strategic cavalry, at least three days, while the prospects of acquiring the 
information would be less. 

As regards tactical reconnaissance, the aeroplane will be ready to under¬ 
take a tactical reconnaissance of, say, three hours’ duration, whether to 
obtain information of the enemy’s position and movements (when in such 
close touch that the cavalry can no longer advance), to ascertain the nature 
of the ground to the front, flanks, and rear of a position, with a view to 
subsequent movements, or to find suitable targets for the artillery. 
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As regards the service of intercommunications, this includes the trans¬ 
mission of information between forces, help in the co-operation of all arms, 
and also the supplementing of the telegraph and telephone services in obtain¬ 
ing news of what is happening during a battle when the front covered is wide 
and roads and other communications are blocked or difficult. 

Many lessons were learned from the manoeuvres of 1912. The most 
important was the necessity for concealment. No body of troops could 
be moved under observation from the air without being detected and 
reported. The second was the need for quick and accurate communica¬ 
tion between the air and the ground. Clearly marked landing-places 
near G.H.Q. had to be laid out. Only highly trained observers were of any 
use, otherwise the information was misleading. The third was the necessity 
for efficient ground organization; even the tiny force operating in 1912 
required, in attendance, a fleet of lorries, steam wagons, tenders* and 
motor-cars. 

VII 

FRIENDS AND CRITICS 

The success of the R.F.C. on this occasion made a far greater im¬ 
pression on Grierson than on Haig. Haig was intensely jealous of any¬ 
thing which might seem to impair the paramountcy of his favourite arm, 
the cavalry. I had an amusing illustration of this early in 1911. Philip 
Howell, of the Guides, with whom I was sharing a flat at the time, and who 
had been Haig’s Brigade Major in India, wrote and told him about my 
interest in flying. Haig replied, “Tell Sykes he is wasting his time; flying 
can never be of any use to the Army.” This view was shared by many senior 
officers at the time in European armies. Haig, I think, never entirely 
got over his prejudices. In July 1914 he told his officers, “I hope none of 
you gentlemen is so foolish as to think that aeroplanes will be able to be 
usefully employed for reconnaissance purposes in war. There is only one 
way for a commander to get information by reconnaissance, and that is 
by the use of cavalry.” Even at the end of the war, while pressing for a 
large increase in the R.A.F., he looked on it as a subordinate unit of the 
force to which it was attached, and steadily opposed the formation of an 
independent strategic air striking force. In one of his last speeches, at a 
public dinner in 1926, he emphasized his view that the aeroplane was only 
an auxiliary to the man and the horse, and assured his audience that as 
time went on they would find “just as much use for the horse—the well- 
bred horse—as ever there had been in the past.” 

The veteran Lord Roberts, I am glad to say, from the very beginning 
took a much more enlightened view of the possibilities of the air than 
many officers who were in their cradles when he entered the Army. He 
and Lady Roberts and their two daughters frequently paid us visits at 
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Famborough and were keenly interested in our progress. I owed much 
to his kindly encouragement and spent many pleasant evenings at Engle- 
mere. When we were about to leave for France he called and left a card 
wishing us good luck. I did not see him again until we met at Saint-Omer 
four days before his death. 

Another valued friend at this time was Rudyard Kipling, and I owed 
much to him, for he was always inspiring and keenly interested in the 
air. We had long talks about India and Imperial questions too, in his 
lovely workroom at Bateman’s. I remember with gratitude frequent 
meetings with the Kiplings after my marriage, for they were also old 
friends of my wife. We were proud when he offered to be our boy’s 
godfather, and he held him at his christening in the Crypt of the House 
of Commons—perhaps a new r61e for him ! 

I also saw a good deal in those days of Winston Churchill, who, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, had devoted the whole of his fund of energy, 
audacity, and originality to the task of making the Navy ready for the 
inevitable day of reckoning. It was work after his own heart. 

Churchill had some of the defects of his qualities. Few men have been 
endowed with such great and varied talents; perhaps in modern times 
none has displayed an equal virtuosity. He has been soldier, statesman, 
journalist, historian, strategist, orator, and has become, finally, almost 
a legend. The only disadvantage is that he is sometimes the victim of his 
own many-sidedness. His imagination and artistic temperament enable 
him to envisage himself in any role, and we are never quite sure when 
his fancy will lead him to change from one part to another. As will be 
seen, in 1919 I differed from him on what I considered to be his disastrous 
Air policy. Again in 1935 I thought the views which he expressed on 
the India Bill were reactionary. But no one who at any time came in 
contact with him could fail to be impressed by his courage, drive, and 
force of character, and when I was his occasional week-end guest in 
Enchantress, during 1913 and 1914, I listened with delight to his brilliant 
speculations on the effect of air power upon future wars. These specula¬ 
tions were delivered with an enthusiasm which the events of 1919 were sadly 
to belie. He was specially interested in the potential value of aircraft for 
coast defence. Now once again the supreme test of war has brought out his 
unrivalled qualities of leadership, and he has risen nobly to the occasion. 
What we should have done without him it is impossible to think. His 
chief failing is his inability to delegate power to others, and there is a real 
danger that, like Napoleon, he may incur disaster by keeping the reins 
too exclusively in his own hands. 



CHAPTER V 

PREPARING FOR WAR 

[November 191 .2-August 1914 ] 

Lectures on Military Aviation—Army Manoeuvres, 1913 — 
R.N.A.S. divorced from R.F.C.—Military Wing Training at 
Netheravon—Night Flying—Army Co-operation—Wireless 
and Signalling from the Air—Causes of War—Absence of 
Concerted Flan with France—Mobilization of R.F.C .— 

Transfer to France 


Essentially the position of an Air Service is quite different from that of the 
artillery arm ; artillery could never be used in war except as a weapon in military 
or naval or air operations. Air Service, on the contrary, can be used as an 
independent means of war operations. 

General J. Smuts (August 17, 1917) 


THE GROWTH OF THE R.F.C. 

O ne of my tasks during the winter of 1912-13 was to try to help the 
cause of aviation by means of lectures and articles in the current 
journals, and by inviting representatives of the Press to visit our centres 
and observe the progress being made. In November I gave a lecture, 
with General Sir James Grierson in the chair, in which I emphasized that 
in the war of the future the chief function of the air arm would be recon¬ 
naissance, and information would have to be fought for. This would 
introduce a new feature, the fighting plane, the r61e of which would be 
to protect machines on reconnaissance on the one hand, and deny infor¬ 
mation to enemy scouts on the other. I visualized a time when, with the 
improvements in engines and material, speeds of 300 m.p.h. would be 
achieved. Grierson endorsed this view. Experience on manoeuvres, he 
said, had convinced him that the general of the future would be unable 
to carry out his strategical deployment until he had secured the mastery 
of the air. About the same time the Army and Navy League formed an 
Aerial Defence Committee; and Lord Desborough started a campaign to 
interest the Dominions in aerial defence. 

On February 26, 1913, I again lectured on military aviation to the 
Royal Aeronautical Society, and dwelt upon the extent to which the 
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aeroplane would revolutionize warfare in the future. I argued that the 
first requisite of the army commander is information, the dispersion of 
the ‘fog of war.’ Taking an example from the most recent campaign on 
a large scale, I showed how at Mukden the Russians could have avoided 
their fatal error of moving their reserve to the wrong flank had the true 
intentions of the Japanese been detected by air. On the other hand, the 
Japanese would have been spared the long and bloody fight for 203 Metre 
Hill, had they possessed a few machines to direct the fire of their guns 
against the Russian fleet in Port Arthur. I referred to the enormous 
impetus given to flying by public opinion in France, and I pointed out 
that the air force of the near future would consist of two main types, 
long-distance machines for reconnaissance and fighters for escort duties 
and driving off the enemy’s scouts. 

Sir John French, who presided on this occasion, expressed his full 
concurrence in my views, and added, “ Aviation is one of the most impor¬ 
tant subjects to which any of us can pay attention at the present day.” 
My old Staff College Commandant and Instructor, General Capper, who 
could not be present, wrote to me, agreeing with all I said. In April of 
the following year I gave a third lecture to the same society, emphasizing 
the progress we had made since I last spoke. 

One of the chief difficulties then and since, however, was to awaken the 
interest of the public. The Kaiser had electrified Germany with his 
dramatic declaration that “Germany’s future was on the sea.” - In England 
people who, like myself, proclaimed that our future was also in the air 
were voices crying in the wilderness. The opposition of the older people 
to flying was still almost fanatical. We were spoken of as a new type of 
murderer in the House of Commons. In an article which I wrote a little 
later for the Quarterly Review I pointed out that the entire vote for the 
Air Service for the current year would not purchase a single Dreadnought; 
yet there could be no doubt that the expenditure represented an equal 
insurance return. “There can be no question,” I concluded, “that from 
the military and commercial point of view, aerial supremacy is within 
our reach. Will she but make the effort England can be mistress of the 
air as she is of the seas.” 

Towards the end of 1912 it had become evident that new stations would 
be required to meet the rapid expansion of the Corps, and after much 
anxious consideration I recommended Montrose and Netheravon; Gosport 
and Dover were added later. One of the reasons for the choice of Montrose 
was the advisability of locating at least a part of the R.F.C. in the North, 
in touch with the Scottish Army Command. The principle on which we 
worked was to train squadrons at Farnborough, and then, when they 
were sufficiently fledged to leave the nest, to split off a flight in order 
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to form the nucleus of a new squadron. I selected No. 2 Squadron for 
Montrose, and, under the command of Major C. J. Burke, it flew there in 
stages from Farnborough, a distance of five hundred miles, without mishap. 

I subsequently did the journey myself in a B.E.2 machine, piloted by 
Captain Longcroft. We completed it in seven hours forty minutes, with 
a single stop at Alnwick. Owing to the necessity of carrying an extra 
supply of petrol, my seat was removed, and I sat as best I could ^>n an 
improvised petrol-tank. When I arrived I was delighted with the success 
of the flight; but my legs and ankles were so cramped that I could hardly 
move. Our speed was fifty-two miles per hour, and we set up a new British 
record. We easily broke it, however, in the following November, when we 
flew from Montrose and went right on to Portsmouth before turning back 
to Farnborough. We were in the air for seven and a quarter hours and 
had flown six hundred miles non-stop at an average speed of eighty miles 
per hour. 

No. 2 Squadron shortly afterwards made another remarkable flight for 
those days over the Irish Sea and back; and the whole squadron returned 
to Montrose without a single casualty—a very fine performance indeed. 
The good folk of Limerick flocked to church to pray for the safety of the 
airmen. I made it a point that the R.F.C. should fnake all Its moves by 
air, and in this way we gained valuable experience. The flight to Limerick 
was the first overseas journey of a squadron of the Corps. 

In May 1913 Their Majesties paid the R.F.C. their second visit, and 
I was glad to be able to show them the progress we had made since they 
visited us a year previously. “The capacity and efficiency of the Royal 
Flying Corps was seen,” wrote the correspondent of the Morning Post, 

when Their Majesties visited the Corps in their headquarters on Farnborough 
Common, on the edges of which are blocks of barracks for the men, hangars 
by the score, workshops and the vast pile of buildings comprised in the Royal 
Aircraft Factory, and the airship sheds. When Their Majesties arrived three 
squadrons of aeroplanes were drawn up on the north-west section of the 
aerodrome in front of the sheds, each machine having its attendant riggers 
and mechanics, its pilot, and its observer. In the sheds, as ready to take the 
air as those on parade, were as many more aeroplanes. These were the 
normal equipments of the squadrons quartered at Aldershot, not a man or 
machine being drawn in from any other station for the purpose of the day’s 
flights. A circular flight was made by each machine on parade. Major Carden, 
who commanded the Aircraft Park, sending them up at two-minute intervals, 
the machines alighting in succession with a regularity and precision truly 
astonishing. 

In June the R.F.C. had a part for the first time in the annual review 
at Aldershot, when Sir Douglas Haig took the salute. There was some 
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doubt where we should be in the line. I was insistent that we should be 
on one flank or the other, and we were eventually placed on the right. 
I led my force past, and then rode in and joined Haig. The planes and 
airships then flew past, dipping as they reached the saluting-base. The 
officers and men put up an excellent show. There was no mishap, and I 
think this did a great deal to focus attention on the new Corps. 

Th£ manoeuvres of the autumn of 1913 were held in the Eastern Counties 
as before. The general idea was that a Northern Army under Haig, 
holding a line from Weedon to Daventry, was being attacked by a Southern 
Army under Rawlinson, based on Aylesbury. The War Office issued a 
memorandum on the employment of the R.F.C. on manoeuvres, for 
which I again supplied the material. It was laid down that the three 
functions of aircraft were tactical reconnaissance, strategical reconnais¬ 
sance, and intercommunication. An aeroplane was supposed to be capable 
of a journey of seventy miles out and return. A number of rules had to 
be drawn up to make the work as realistic as possible, and no aeroplane 
could descend below two thousand feet unless it wanted to land. 

No. 3 Squadron, under the command of Major Brooke-Popham, was 
attached to the Southern Army. I was attached to the Northern Army 
with Nos. 1 and 5 Squadrons, a naval flight of four machines, an Aircraft 
Park, and the airships Beta, Delta, and Eta. The general idea was that 
the units with the Northern Army should gain experience in reconnaissance 
and the use of the capabilities of the Aircraft Park as a source of supply 
and repair at the rear of the troops, while the squadron with the Southern 
Army should test the War Establishments in transport, system of com¬ 
mand, intercommunication, and movement, while acting with a mobile 
army in the field. 

The Army exercise of 1913 was much more ambitious than anything 
which we had tried previously and was a real test under conditions which 
we were destined to come up against exactly a year later. The planes 
attached to the Northern Force did excellent work; we located every 
column of the advancing enemy at heights from 6000 to 2500 feet and 
correctly estimated their strength. Our machines flew 4845 miles on 
reconnaissance and 3210 miles on other flights. The Times, commenting 
on the lessons learned, said that 

failing defeat in the air or by fire from below, modem aircraft will at all 
times, except in continuous bad weather, enable a commander to learn with 
very fair accuracy the position and direction of hostile columns while they 
are several days’ march away from him. 

One result of these manoeuvres was that the sum of a million pounds 
was budgeted for the Military Wing for 1914-15. But there were many 
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difficulties to be overcome. We were still in a very experimental stage 
and had not yet arrived at a standard machine which could be turned 
out in numbers. I was in favour of gradually substituting B.E.’s for the 
existing Farmans. Major Brancker, who by this time had assumed duty 
as a Staff officer in the Air Section of the War Office, preferred Farmans, 
on the ground that they could mount guns; he did not think their slowness 
mattered very much. Later, of course, it was found that the slower 
machines could not live in the air. The consequence was a compromise, 
and our squadrons were not homogeneous; this was less important then 
than later on, as formation flying was still unheard of. 

It had, however, a serious effect on output. The Royal Aircraft Factory 
could only turn out two machines a month, and private firms could not 
standardize their plant. The consequence of this was that when the war 
broke out we had only a hundred machines of various types, and less 
than a hundred pilots. But we made up for lack of numbers by keenness 
and sound organization and training; and we had five aerodromes in 
various stages of development at Farnborough (Aldershot), Montrose, 
Netheravon (Salisbury Plain), Gosport, and Dover. In June 1914 the 
Admiralty announced the formation of the R.N.A.S. as a separate service, 
consisting of an Air Department, Central Air Office, Royal Naval Flying 
School, and Royal Naval Air Stations. All aeroplanes, seaplanes, and 
airships employed for naval purposes would belong to them. 

In June 1914 I concentrated the whole of the Military Wing at Nether¬ 
avon for training under my command. The Aircraft Park was under 
Major Carden; No. 2 Squadron, which joined by air from Montrose, 
was under Major Burke; No. 3, at Netheravon, was under Major Brooke- 
Popham; No. 4 under Major Raleigh; and No. 5 under Major Higgins. 
No. 6 Squadron, under Major Becke, 1 was in process of formation at 
Farnborough. I always look on those two precious months as a godsend, 
not only to the R.F.C. but to the whole Army. Rapid mobilization would 
have been almost impossible but for this concentration. The object of the 
Camp was to train personnel, both in the air and on the ground, and in 
the handling of aircraft and transport, both by day and night. Night 
flying was particularly hazardous, but in view of its importance the risks 
had to be faced. I can still remember the feeling with which I was filled 
the first time I was in the air after sunset, and night crept over the 
landscape below me. Experimental night flying across country, observa¬ 
tion, signalling, air fighting, bomb-dropping, photography, wireless, and 
the rapid packing up and moving of transport by night, were some of the 
subjects in which practical co-ordinated training had to be undertaken; 
and it must be remembered that our only guide was the knowledge gained 
1 Brigadier-General J. H. W. Becke, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C. 
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by our own experience and past mistakes. There were no rules except 
those we made as we went on. 

On the ground we busied ourselves with meteorology, stores and 
equipment, systems of maintenance and repair, supply and transport, 
shifting camp, construction of temporary aerodromes, mobilization, and 
a host of other problems for which there were no existing data. Captain 
W. D. Beatty, R.E., one of the first officers to learn to fly and afterwards 
one of the organizers of civil aviation, did invaluable work in getting 
a Stores Department into being, and drawing up store mobilization tables 
—an arduous task. The mornings were given to exercises and experiments, 
and the afternoons to lectures and discussions. A special feature of the 
training was practical co-operation with other arms, and the reconnais¬ 
sance of areas to locate parties of troops. The programme was cut and 
dried before starting work, and the lessons learned were embodied in 
memoranda which were supplied to all who had taken part. 

I also organized a special experimental flight under Major Musgrave, 
R.E., in order to study such problems as the use of wireless from aircraft 
and signalling in the air. Sub-committees were appointed to work out 
the results. We were greatly indebted to Musgrave’s theoretical work, 
and to Lieutenants Lewis and James in practical experiments. I wonder 
if many in the R.A.F. to-day realize how much they owe to these early 
pioneers. Musgrave’s extensive technical knowledge was invaluable at a 
very critical juncture, and Lewis and James did splendid work in developing; 
wireless communications, which they afterwards put into practice with such 
good results in the field. The experimental flight did excellent pioneering 
work, and I incorporated it again at Saint-Omer a few months later. 


II 

THE PRESS TAKES A HAND 

One asset which we now had consistently on our side was the Press. 
However much officers of the older school might look askance at our 
efforts and the House of Commons express the view that we were only 
losing or endangering valuable lives, we had the Press steadily supporting 
us, and it gave great assistance in helping to educate the public. Repre¬ 
sentatives of many newspapers visited us at Net her a von, and I make no 
apology for quoting two notices from a large number of excellent accounts 
of our work which appeared at the time. The first is from the Morning 
Post of June 19, 1914: 

Those who have acquired some pessimistic views of the Army’s Air Fleet 
from debates in Parliament would be surprised by the showing made by the 
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Aircraft Concentration Camp at Netheravon. In less than two years per¬ 
manent quarters both for men and planes, asbestos huts, and huge tin sheds 
have sprung up as a village on the bare down above the green wooded valley 
through which the Avon flows, and its size has been immensely augmented 
during the past month by the great variety of strange-shaped tents that house 
the aeroplanes which have come from other stations of the Military Wing of 
the Royal Flying Corps. The whole are now collected under Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. H. Sykes to work out some of the problems to be solved by the 
new Arm. 

The work of the month at Netheravon has perforce to deal with but one 
phase of these, the possibilities of reconnaissance, but in debating that by 
practical experiments, lectures, and discussion, the more sombre duties which 
the future most certainly has in store are not being overlooked. Indeed, the 
first thing that strikes one—watching these great noisy birds lifting them¬ 
selves vulture-like from the ground and soaring away to look for the scene 
of carnage, or returning from afar with news of it—snowy flakes in the great 
air—is that the aeroplane has got to fight. At present it is recognized that 
planes will have to fight planes, that the flight may have to be divided into 
squadrons of high-speed scouts to collect information, armed cruisers to act 
for their protection and to hold off and destroy the scouts of the enemy, and 
battle planes to seek out the hostile aerial fleet. 

But it is evident that this sense of arrayed force can but represent the 
beginnings of such a conflict, and that in the end plane will fight plane not 
merely to obtain or to withhold information, but for the absolute command 
of the air, and what that may come to mean one hardly dares to speculate. 
A sidelight is thrown upon it by the inclination of certain thinkers in the 
Navy to regard the hydroplane as fated to displace the gun as an offensive 
weapon, and the Navy is undoubtedly the more conservative of the Services. 

But leaving out of consideration the possibility of such developments and 
the use of the plane as the most awful engine of destruction the world has 
seen, it is clear that for the mere gaining of information and protection of 
secrets a Flying Force will be required much larger than any we are likely 
for some time to possess. 

So far it has been impossible to apportion aeroplanes according to the 
needs of an army, since we do not as yet know what the needs may be. There 
is a more or less recognized proportion of cavalry, artillery, and infantry in 
a fighting force, but the eight squadrons of the Flying Corps represent a 
purely hypothetical requirement. Five of these squadrons are formed, two 
are forming; and a squadron, it must be understood, is not merely so many 
things that fly and so many people to fly them, but a paraphernalia, weighty, 
complex, difficult of carriage, and yet demanding swifter transport than the 
baggage of a cavalry brigade. An aeroplane soon begins to deteriorate if 
left to stand in the open. A tent must be carried to cover it between its flights, 
and a tent adequate to protect such a monster from the .worst effects of the 
weather, that can be packed in a small space and put up quickly, asks almost 
as much devising as an aeroplane itself, and can never, even at its neatest, 
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be a cheerful bundle to have to bean The Netheravon Camp shows as great 
a variety in housing as a garden city. 

Each squadron, with nineteen officers and a hundred and thirty-five INLC.O.’s 
and men, is divided into three flights; each flight is charged with seven aero¬ 
planes, four of which must always be ready for service, the squadron thus 
possessing twenty-one, of which twelve must be in working order. There is 
a squadron-commander, three flight-commanders, and five officers to each 
flight. The flight is the unit of the Corps, and its transport consists of one 
repair lorry, two lorries for spare parts, wings, etc., two light tenders, and 
motor-bicycles. As each squadron also requires a headquarter repair lorry 
and one light tender, the Corps, in addition to its headquarters flight and 
Aircraft Park, needs a hundred and eighty-four motor vehicles to keep it on 
the move, many of them large and heavy, a consideration to be weighed in 
adjusting its position in the field. 

The lorries are already attaining a degree of standardization, but certain 
of their fittings are as experimental as many things must necessarily be in 
a two-year-old Flying Corps; some lorries have tops like a bus, on which 
spare wings are carried; some have tent-like additions which serve as work¬ 
shops and for shelter in the field; and all seem to have remarkably efficient 
engines and are capable of forced marches up to a hundred and sixty miles 
a day, though the average likely to be required of them is less than a quarter 
of that figure. 

Of the personnel something should perhaps be said. The officers are drawn 
almost entirely from the Army, but the men come almost entirely new from 
private life and have in consequence first to be turned into soldiers. Watching 
them, one would never guess at the order of training, for the working-kit in 
which so much of their time is spent does not at all conceal their most soldierly 
bearing. They are curiously alike in type—quiet, keen, interested faces, fore¬ 
heads narrow rather than wide, and eyes set somewhat close together. One 
can perhaps best describe them by saying they suggest their job, and their 
heads may well be the new fighting type, as unlike the old bullet-face as 
possible, tenacious and determined rather than aggressive and obtrusive. 

The question of the strategic disposal of the squadrons is theoretical, as is 
the Corps in the practical sense of the word, very much in the air at present. 
Proposals were made in its early days for a complete co-operation with the 
independent cavalry, but though a squadron may be detached for such a 
purpose, it seems unlikely that such co-operation on a larger scale would be 
to the advantage of either. 

The observer may be able to transmit his message by wireless direct from 
the point of observation to the commander-in-chief, but frequently the map 
which has been made in the air is essential to its interpretation, and the 
observer always adds personally much of importance which would not be 
embodied in a wireless report. The presence of at least a squadron of scouts 
at headquarters is therefore likely to be found desirable, and a squadron of 
cruisers will probably have to be added, not only for its protection, but to 
beat off the enemy’s scouts. The same arrangement will probably be necessary 
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on either flank of the main army, but no flank protection is comparable with 
that which aeroplanes can afford. This would leave on our present establish¬ 
ment but a single squadron available for the multifarious duties which would 
still have to be performed. 

But to talk of aircraft on this basis of reconnaissance only is to deal with 
what one feels to be an unreality; one might just as well talk of a cavalryman 
as though he were only armed with a binocular. The aeroplane is a wonderful 
instrument for reconnaissance, but such duties may come to be the last 
which it will have to perform. Most certainly it will, just as surely as the 
horseman, be challenged to fight for its information, and must be armed and 
equipped to accept the challenge. And where will such arming, once begun, 
be likely to lead us? Surely to the provision of a fleet whose prime objective 
must be the discovery and destruction of the enemy’s aircraft. Just as the 
cavalry fight must often precede the search for information and the possession 
of it rest with the victors, so the first effort of the Flying Corps commander 
will be to beat his opponent to the ground and keep the air clear for his own 
purpose of reconnaissance. Nor will it be for reconnaissance only that he 
will use the field that he has won. What is left of his fleet will be employed 
for a ceaseless harrying of the enemy’s fortresses and camps, and in attempts 
to destroy the depots on his lines of communications. In such a forecast one 
is not forgetting that the aeroplane has not yet been seriously opposed, and 
that the shell and the gun to prove its special bane may already have been 
invented. Most certainly the plane will have soon to confront the invention 
ranged against every new engine of war, and for that reason it seems probable 
that much which is at present regarded as within the aircraft’s sphere, such 
as directing the fire of batteries in a general action, is likely to disappear 
from it. What has not been at all realized in this country is the extraordinary 
element introduced into war by the aircraft’s mobility and new avenue of 
attack. 

Some further interesting details of flying were issued this morning with the 
approval of the commanding officer, to the effect that the Service Squadrons 
of the Royal Flying Corps during the quarter ending June 30 had in the 
aggregate flown more than three times round the earth. The exact figures 
given were that 79,708 miles had been flown in 1283 hours in 2394 flights. 
In conclusion, it was evident that the Military Wing of the Royal Flying 
Corps possessed a body of excellent mechanics of superior education, keen at 
their work and loyal to their officers. This happy combination was responsible 
for the present success of the Military Wing. 

The second account is from the Daily Telegraph of July 4, 1914: 

The Concentration Camp of the Military Squadrons, Royal Flying Corps, 
commenced to break up to-day, when the Aircraft Park left Netheravon for 
Farnborough. The programme of training commenced on June 2, and in 
only one instance was there any departure from the set schemes for squadrons 
due to unfavourable weather. The camp has been a great success in regard 
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to the safe conditions of flight. No serious accident occurred, and no machine 
has been wrecked beyond repair of the mechanics in camp. 

The gathering of the squadrons in one camp at Netheravon has proved to 
have been valuable and instructive from many points of view. The training, 
consisting of aircraft and mechanical transport exercise, speed climbing and 
landing tests with aeroplanes of various types and ages, experiments with 
wireless telegraphy and night flying, has been carried out almost daily for 
the past month. The daily lectures by officers, warrant-officers, and non¬ 
commissioned officers on various subjects of aviation have proved of con¬ 
siderable interest to all ranks. 

It is one of the advantages of holding a combined camp that a 6 chat’ can 
take place when various opinions are collected and sifted for the greater 
good of the Corps. Colonel Sykes was invariably present at the lectures and 
wound up the discussion in a masterly manner. The officers dealt with the 
subjects of reconnaissance duties of a squadron, artiHery-fire from an 
observer’s point of view, progress of experimental work, piloting of aero¬ 
planes, storekeeping, meteorology, mechanical transport, and workshop 
management, whilst the warrant and non-commissioned officers spoke on 
the practical side in regard to rigging and training of riggers, Renault engines. 
Gnome engines, Austro-Daimler and water-cooled engines, recruits’ training 
and instruction, care of materials and mechanical transport in the field, use 
of tools, and notes on squadron workshops. 

A number of standard committees were formed in camp to deal with 
various subjects of inquiry, and to carry out necessary trials. Mobilization 
in various phases and the standardization of sets of fittings to form part of 
normal equipment of each type of aeroplane were among the more important 
subjects dealt with. The duties of secretary of these committees were shared 
by Major Musgrave, Captain Beatty, Captain Shephard, Lieutenant Barring- 
ton-Kennett, and Lieutenant Hynes. 

The mileage flown during June has been 21,210 in 630 flights, occupying 
336 hours. . . . The figures only include reconnaissance and test flying by 
machines in the Service Squadrons, and do not include the mileage, etc., in 
connexion with experimental work by the headquarters flight. 

The aeroplanes mostly in use were B.E. (Biplane Experimental) and Henri 
Farmans. There were a few Bleriot monoplanes, two of which were badly 
damaged on Tuesday, a flight of Avros, some Sopwiths, Maurice Farmans, 
and other experimental machines—in all about eighty. The Royal Flying 
Corps is still in the position it was nearly two years ago as regards the adoption 
of a warplane. The Royal Aircraft Factory has produced a fairly fast machine 
and one that is popular in the Corps equally with the new Shorthorn Henri 
Farmans recently supplied. The inherently stable biplane B.E. ... is a 
distinct advance in anything yet issued to the Military Wing. There is little 
difficulty in piloting this machine, providing its gliding angle is understood. 
... A member of the new inspection department has been in camp throughout 
training. 

The work of the camp day by day has been to an extent a test as to whether 
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pilots and observers could stand the strain of active service. Many of the 
exercises were carried out under as realistic conditions as were possible. 
There is an authoritative opinion that neither aeroplanes nor engines, pilots 
nor observers, could withstand more than three months’ continuous employ¬ 
ment in the field. . . . 

Obviously a breakdown will have to be provided for, and this necessitates 
an augmented establishment of squadron personnel for war. Some valuable 
administrative experience in this direction has been gained at Netheravon, 
which will be incorporated in the reports to be drawn up for the Director of 
Military Aeronautics. 

The commanding officer held a final conference at nine o’clock this morn¬ 
ing, and went carefully over the work carried out during the month, pointing 
out that the full benefit of the concentration would be felt during the course 
of the next few months, when the conclusions drawn from discussions and 
the reports of committees would be acted upon. Colonel Sykes, who is an 
extremely popular officer, thanked all engaged in the camp for the way in 
which they had assisted to make the training a real success. . . . 

No. 6 Squadron were to have flown back to Farnborough soon after noon, 
but the weather proved unfavourable, owing to ground mist, which hid the 
hills from camp and made flying highly dangerous. The Aircraft Park were 
on the way to Aldershot at an early hour. The men worked with the utmost 
zeal in getting down the heavy canvas and in packing up lorries and work¬ 
shops. There is a good sprinkling of old sappers in this unit, who can be 
relied upon in times of stress. Major A. D. Carden, who came from the 
Royal Engineers, commands the Aircraft Park, whilst his sergeant-major was 
a well-known machinery mechanic in the Corps. No. 5 Squadron from Farn¬ 
borough is not returning to Aldershot, as a new air station has been selected 
at Fort Grange, and the squadron will leave for Portsmouth in a few days. 

The Montrose Squadron will remain for another week to enable the men 
to get leave. No. 2 Squadron having been largely recruited from the south. 
The permanent squadrons at Netheravon (Nos. 3 and 4) are to be engaged 
on reconnaissance work in connexion with large concentrations of cavalry 
and infantry on Salisbury Plain in a few weeks. There has been some talk of 
sending No. 3 Squadron on a coast-line reconnaissance of England in con¬ 
junction with the Naval Wing, but this has not so far materialized. 

The consternation which of old could only be produced in the threatened 
country after much effort can now be caused by aircraft in a few hours. It 
may be that all the lurid romance written round the new weapon has really 
gulled the general intelligence as to its coming import. One scarcely dares to 
talk now of dropping bombs from the sky; but, on the other hand, it seems 
like a paltering with the most serious realities to go on writing of aircraft as 
a supplementary method of reconnaissance which may be put out of action 
by fog. The nation which continues thinking on such childish lines will pay 
for its ineptitude. The aeroplane is the deadliest weapon of man’s invention, 
and it may prove of the greatest service to such a nation as ours with a 
temperamental dislike to military service. The aeroplane is not going to 
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supersede the army, but is going to alter considerably its relation to war. In 
what respect it would be idle to dogmatize; what one desires is to produce 
the intense conviction of its power which may lead to right appreciation of 
the work before it. 

The Royal Flying Corps is, of course, still feeling the throes of its birth, 
its arrival as part of a finished fighting machine, while still cumbered with 
crudities, theoretical and mechanical. But already a noticeable advance in 
standardization is perceptible and a healthy growth of organization and 
cohesion of effort, every man doing his own job and fitting into his fixed 
place in the machinery of the Corps. This has up to the present been very 
difficult to achieve, owing to the rapid expansion of the Corps, causing 
constant necessary dilution of personnel as the men have become trained. . . . 

Ill 

FATEFUL DAYS 

On June 28, 1914, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife were 
assassinated by Serbian conspirators at Sarajevo. The world knew nothing 
of the blank cheque given by Germany to Austria, and life went on as 
usual until July 23, when Austria presented her ultimatum. Sir Edward 
Grey at once proposed calling a conference of Ambassadors in London, 
but Germany turned the idea down on July 28. In spite of Grey’s strenuous 
efforts to localize the conflict, it seemed from the first that there could 
be only one end. The war was upon us. On Sunday, July 26, I called 
a conference of my senior officers, and decided to begin mobilizing the 
R.F.C. at once. The steps to be taken were exhaustively discussed. It 
was providential that we did this; otherwise August 4 would have found 
us far less prepared. 

The fateful days that followed will always remain indelibly stamped 
on my mind. Austria, after attempting to impose impossible conditions 
on Serbia, declared war on her on July 28 and proceeded to bombard 
Belgrade. Russia, who looked on herself as the champion of Pan-Slavism 
in Eastern Europe, replied by mobilizing. Germany then began to move. 
She could not afford to see the humiliation of Austria, her chief European 
ally; and a greater Serbia would prove an immovable obstacle to her 
cherished Drang nach Osten . On July 31 Grey asked France and Germany 
whether, in the event of war, they would respect Belgian neutrality. 
France gave the required assurance, but Germany returned an evasive 
answer. On August 1 Germany declared war on Russia, and this auto¬ 
matically made France her enemy. 

August 1 fell on a Saturday, and it was, I remember, hot and cloudless. 
Trains were crowded with people going to the seaside, and in many parts 
of the country the Territorials were under canvas. But there was a general 
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air of tension, which deepened on Sunday morning, when news arrived 
that the heads of the German columns had crossed the Luxemburg 
frontier. It was evident that Germany intended to invade France through 
Belgium, and the British Government must decide what to do without 
delay. The Cabinet was in session most of Sunday; Morley and John 
Bums resigned. Grey’s hands were tied by his uncertainty about the 
attitude of Belgium; the utmost he could do was to assure M. Cambon 
that the British would not allow the German Fleet to enter the Channel 
with a view to operations against the French coast. 

All doubts were resolved on Monday, August 3, when the King of the 
Belgians addressed a moving appeal to King George to safeguard the 
neutrality of Belgium under the treaty of 1839. Grey at once dispatched 
an ultimatum to Germany, demanding that Belgian neutrality should be 
respected and asking for an answer by midnight (11 p.m. English time). 

I was constantly going in and about Whitehall on various errands as 
we put the finishing touches to our precautions. We were all working 
day and night with very little sleep, and that mainly where we worked. 
There was no time for further discussion, and details were dropped; we 
all acted on our own initiative and to the best of our ability. 

London presented a strange appearance. It was Bank Holiday, and 
hotter than ever; all excursion trains had been stopped, and the crowds 
hung about the parks or stood silently in groups round No. 10 Downing 
Street and the Palace, watching the coming and going of the Ministers. 
Parliament met in the afternoon, and the Commons was packed; seats 
were even placed upon the floor of the House. Grey rose and made a 
remarkable speech. Speaking calmly and dispassionately, he explained 
exactly how the situation had arisen; we had no binding agreement with 
France, but the obligation was a moral one; the neutrality of a friendly 
country was being threatened, and if we permitted this there was an end 
to the sanctity of treaties. Grey clearly had the House with him. He sat 
down amid wild applause, which was renewed when Bonar Law announced 
that the Government had the support of the Unionist Party, and Redmond 
made a similar promise on behalf of the Irish Nationalists. At 7 p.m. the 
news arrived that Belgium had been invaded. The hours went slowly by, 
and at 11 p.m. a great throng assembled outside Buckingham Palace while 
Big Ben boomed out the hour, and the nation knew it was at war. 

The King and Queen appeared on the balcony of Buckingham Palace 
and received a tremendous ovation. 

It is possible, as an exercise in dialectics, to argue that Germany was 
not responsible for the war, and that it was brought about by general 
international antagonism bred, in the main, from France’s loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine, German naval competition with England, and the Austro-Russian 
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feud in the Balkans; but undoubtedly Grey was right when he said that 
nothing could have prevented the war except a change in the heart of the 
Prussian nation. The Austrian Staff, with its fire-eating Chief, which had 
been waiting for years for a “preventive war” with Serbia, played a 
sinister part in the early days of the crisis, while the Kaiser still vacillated. 
But Austria would never have dared to go to war unless assured of 
German support against Russia. It cannot be doubted that the greatest 
single factor contributing to war was the German General Staff, which 
consistently refused to consider any other arbitrament, and was deter¬ 
mined to fight as soon as the most favourable moment occurred. Unfor¬ 
tunately, England’s policy of sitting on the fence, so far from achieving 
its object of staving off war, actually precipitated it. Had Russia believed 
that we should not interfere she would not have supported Serbia; 
had Germany known that we should interfere she might possibly have 
shrunk from taking the plunge; and had our own Cabinet informed 
the country of its moral commitments to France the policy of waiting 
on events might have been superseded by a more positive one. 

Since war had to come, it was well, from Britain’s point of view, that 
it came when it did, and that we were involved. We know now that a 
body of opinion in the German Navy was in favour of postponing the 
struggle until after their Fleet had been further strengthened. Moreover, 
if we had remained neutral France and Russia would have been crushed, 
and we should have been left alone to face the day of reckoning with a 
Germany flushed with victory, rich in spoils, and possessed of the Channel 
Ports. 

Germany owed her failure to keep England out of the war, which it 
was clearly in her interest to do, to two gross blunders. The first was her 
challenge to our naval supremacy, which for centuries had been the pivot 
of our foreign policy and the pride of our countrymen. The second was the 
invasion of Belgium. To appreciate the seriousness of this blunder, it is 
only necessary to realize that a bare week before the declaration of war 
Bonar Law had informed Grey that he doubted whether his party would 
be unanimously or overwhelmingly in favour of war unless Belgium were 
attacked. Germany had not foreseen the storm of popular indignation 
which that act would raise in England, though so determined a pacifist 
as Gladstone had provided a warning in 1870 when he had stigmatized 
the possible violation of the guarantee of 1839 as “the direst crime that 
ever stained the pages of history,” and had declared that we should never 
become participators in the sin. Germany’s failure to recognize the strong 
strain of idealism and sympathy with the underdog that underlies the 
British character was to cost her dear. 

Meanwhile, the lack of a definite policy of national defence had begun 
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to make itself painfully felt. Our plans had been made on the under¬ 
standing that France and England should mobilize simultaneously, but 
whereas France mobilized on August 2 we, owing to indecision on the 
part of the Cabinet, did not issue orders until two days later. The 
delay caused a serious dislocation in the co-ordination of the Allied 
armies. 

Had we had a definite alliance with France the military staffs of the 
two countries would no doubt have evolved a plan of close co-operation. 
But as matters stood, though discussions had taken place between the 
French and British Staffs, no definite agreement had been reached. 
Kitchener wanted us to take our place on the left of the French, and 
suggested a concentration at Amiens, as he thought that we should be 
too -late to get as far forward as Maubeuge. Sir John French, on the 
other hand, was in favour of landing at Ostend and acting independently 
against the German flank. It has since been pointed out that the ideal 
line for the French, Belgian, and British armies to have taken up was 
one based on Antwerp and Namur, which would have made a turning 
movement difficult, if not impossible. Matters were further complicated 
by a wholly unfounded scare about a German invasion, in consequence 
of which two divisions were kept back at a critical moment, and when 
eventually the B.E.F. was embarked it consisted only of four infantry 
divisions and one cavalry division. 

Advanced parties crossed the Channel on the 9th. By the 13th, thanks 
to the excellent staff work of Henry Wilson and his colleagues, the whole 
force had been landed at Havre, Boulogne, and Rouen, with the aid of 
1800 special trains and 52,000 tons of shipping. 1 The secret had been 
well kept, and the crossing went off without interruption. Fortunately 
for us, the gallant resistance of the Belgians at Liege and Namur upset 
the German time-table, and we were able, after all, to concentrate in the 
Mons-Le Cateau area, on the French left. On the 23rd the B.E.F. was 
in action at Mons. Germany was facing war on two fronts. Great Britain 
was being defended in France and Belgium against the main German 
attack. 

1 The transportation of the B.E.F. of 1939 has been compared favourably with that 
of 1914, but the two operations have little comparability. Those responsible in 1914 
had no such experience upon which to build as was the case in 1939. The Army of 1939 
started with many points of advantage. Within six weeks of the outbreak of war in 
1914, 148,000 men had crossed the Channel as against 158,000 during the first five 
weeks in 1939. Sixty per cent, of the Expeditionary Force of 1914 were infantry armed 
with rifle and bayonet. In 1939 the proportion was 20 per cent., but the fire-power was 
higher. In 1914 there were 50,000 horses and 300 mechanical vehicles. In 1939 there 
were 25,000 mechanical vehicles, including tanks. 
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IV 

THE R.F.C. GOES TO WAR 

But I must return to the R.F.C. We had worked night and day with 
grim determination to bring it to the highest possible state of efficiency, 
but we still had only five squadrons out of the eight which had been 
planned, and no time to build up a proper reserve. In the midst of our 
labours we were suddenly called upon to face the most searching of all 
tests—ordeal by battle. On August 4 David Henderson took over com¬ 
mand, with myself as Chief of Staff. As I have mentioned, I had received 
a verbal promise that I should command the R.F.C. in the field, and 
very probably had I held higher rank in the Army at the time the promise 
would have been kept. But I suppose that to organize and train a new 
arm of the Service and take it in command to war would have been too 
much to ask from fortune. Henderson, as Director of Military Training 
and Aeronautics, had been in close touch with our work, and he was an 
old friend of Sir John French, whose Staff Officer he had been. French 
wanted Henderson near him, and no other position was available. If a 
more senior officer were needed Henderson was the best choice, and he 
was certainly a charming man to work under. It was a curious position 
that there was no one in between Henderson and myself—in other words, 
between a senior; Brigadier-General and a Captain, Brevet-Major and 
temporary Lieutenant-Colonel. The Staff of the R.F.C. at the time of 
mobilization was accordingly as follows: 

Commander: Brigadier-General Sir D. Henderson. 

General Staff Officer 1 st Grade: Lieutenant-Colonel F. H. Sykes. 

General Staff Officer 2nd Grade: Captain W. G. H. Salmond. 

Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-General: Major H. R. M. Brooke- 
Popham. 

Staff Captain: Lieutenant B. H. Barrington-Kennett. 

Everything possible had been thought out. Each squadron was to 
mobilize at its peace station, and to be ready to move on the fourth day, 
when squadrons were to fly to Dover, heavy baggage following by road 
and rail. The Aircraft Park was to leave Farnborough for Avonmouth 
on the seventh day. Meanwhile a detachment from No. 6 Squadron was 
to proceed to Dover and make ready the landing-place and fuel supplies. 

The squadrons set out for Dover on August 8, and all arrived by the 
12th, with the exception of No. 4 Squadron, which was delayed by a 
rumour of a Zeppelin raid on Woolwich, and dispatched to Eastchurch, 
where it was obliged to stay until the alarm proved to be false. Our first 
casualty occurred during this period; Lieutenant R. R. Skene, of No. 3 
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Squadron, crashed soon after starting, and he and his observer were both 
killed. On August 12,1 handed over charge at Farnborough and motored 
with Henderson to Dover. It was the height of summer, and never did 
the English countryside look more beautiful and peaceful. Meanwhile 
Salmond had gone over to Amiens with two other officers to prepare for 
our arrival. On reaching Dover I gave orders that the squadrons were 
to be ready to fly to Amiens at 6 a.m. the following morning. 

At 6.25 a.m. on the 13th the first machine of No. 2 Squadron, which was 
piloted by Lieutenant H. V. Harvey-Kelly, took the air. I often think 
of those early aeroplanes, the B.E.’s, the Bleriots, Farmans, and Avros, 
and contrast them with their descendants, the fighters of four hundred 
miles per hour and the weight-carrying bombers of to-day. None of the 
pilots, except No. 2 Squadron, which had twice flown the sixteen miles 
between Stranraer and Ireland, had ever crossed the sea in an aeroplane 
before. The machines followed one another at two-minute intervals, 
flying along the French coast to the mouth of the Somme, and then 
following the course of the river to Amiens. Harvey-Kelly, however, 
decided to cut across country and arrived in exactly two hours, and got 
a telling off from Burke for his pains. All arrived safely, with only one 
forced landing. This was Lieutenant R. V. Vaughan, who came down 
at Boulogne and was promptly put under arrest by the French and 
detained for over a week. 

Forty-four machines reached Amiens before noon. I think this is a 
performance of which we had every reason to be proud. The feat of 
getting four squadrons overseas without loss was better than anything 
that even a single squadron achieved during the last war. In 1912 the War 
Office had estimated that the organization of the R.F.C. would require 
at least four years. We had managed to carry out the major part of the 
programme laid down in half that time. Altogether we put into the field 
a hundred and five officers, seven hundred and seventy-five other ranks, 
sixty-three aeroplanes, and ninety-five mechanical transport vehicles. We 
left at home forty-one officers and a hundred and sixteen machines, but 
of the latter only some twenty were fit for the Central Flying School to 
use for instructional purposes. 

My policy of taking almost every machine which was fit for active 
service over to France has been criticized in some quarters. This was 
also the policy of the General Staff, but for a different reason; they 
thought the war could not last longer than a few months. It has been 
asserted that I did not leave behind a sufficient nucleus for forming and 
training the new squadrons which would be necessary for expansion and 
to replace casualties. The original plan, approved by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, was for eight squadrons, complete with headquarters 
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and Aircraft Park. In addition to this, I hoped to create a reserve at 
least 200 per cent, as strong as the first-line units, to replace casualties 
and act as the nucleus upon which to build. Unfortunately, the war broke 
upon us before we had time to complete our plans. 

In the circumstances, the correct policy was undoubtedly to throw 
every man and machine into the field at the threatened point. Our Army 
was hopelessly inadequate for its task, and it was necessary to supplement 
it by every available means if we were to stave off annihilation at the 
very outset of the campaign. I knew the country personally, and we had 
had many previous reports that in the flat, densely populated, and enclosed 
area of Belgium and Northern France our cavalry would be blind and 
would require all the help we could possibly render them, both locally 
and by information which it would be possible for air reconnaissance 
alone to obtain. Germany sprang one of the few surprises of the war at 
the beginning by hurling practically the whole of her available forces, not 
merely first-line and reserve, against the French, in the hope of dealing 
a knock-out blow. It had been thought that she would almost certainly 
adopt her usual strategy of envelopment on one, or if possible on two, 
flanks. This had to be defeated at all costs, in order to give Russia time 
to mobilize and for us to organize our own scattered forces. As it was, 
the initial thrust against Paris was only averted by the narrowest margin. 
Obviously no reserve or force in training, however strong, can be of any 
value if the main Army is annihilated before the reserve can come into 
operation. 

It is a source of legitimate pride to us—now, alas, a dwindling body— 
who started the R.F.C. from the very beginning, that the foundations 
were well and truly laid. It is upon the basic soundness of organization 
and training of the R.F.C., which brought us through the first terrific 
clash of 1914, that the imposing structure of the R.A.F. of to-day has 
been reared. 



CHAPTER VI 

FRANCE 

[August 1914 -May 1915] 

First Reconnaissances—First Air Combats—The Retreat 
begun—Von Kluck’s Swerve—-Tributes to the R.F.C.—To 
Antwerp by Air—Reorganization of the R.F.C.—Aerial 
Photography—In Command of the R.F.C. in France—First 
Leaflet Raid—Early Bombing Raids — French’s Dispatches — 
Sir David Henderson resumes Command of R.F.C.—Appointed 
to report on Aerial Requirements at Dardanelles 

Once more now in the march of centuries Old England was to stand forth in 
battle against the mightiest thrones and dominations. Once more in defence of 
the liberties of Europe and the common right must she enter upon a voyage of 
great toil and hazard across waters uncharted, towards coasts unknown, guided 
only by the stars. 

Winston S. Churchill, The World Crisis , 1911-14 


I 

THE R.F.C. ARRIVE IN FRANCE 

H enderson and I, after seeing the last machine fly off on the morning 
of the 13th, caught the boat to Calais. Landing on the quay, I 
remember overhearing the following conversation. “ C’est tres bien,” said 
one man to another, “que les troupes anglaises commencent d’arriver.” 
“ Oui,” replied his friend, “ mais on a manque le premier plan.” 

At Amiens the transport and machines were parked outside the town 
on an aerodrome, and the officers were accommodated in the Hotel du 
Rhin. On August 16 headquarters and the squadrons moved from 
Amiens to Maubeuge, and a place was found for the machines on a small 
aerodrome outside the old fortifications. Everywhere en route the R.F.C. 
had a warm welcome, and there were cries of “Vive 1’Angleterre!” and 
“Vivent les Anglais!” Fruit and vegetables were showered on the men. 
The countryside, so soon to be ravaged by war, appeared calm and 
peaceful in the summer sunlight. The children were playing on the road¬ 
side, and every one was busy with the harvest. From time to time a clock 
chimed from a far-off tower. Our transport looked like a travelling 
circus. There were motor-cars of every make, which had been comman¬ 
deered at short notice, two Maple’s furniture vans, and a lorry originally 
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designed for holding refuse. A large scarlet van labelled “The World’s 
Best Appetizer” created a sensation in the towns through which we passed. 
The Park followed two days later to the utter mystification of the embark¬ 
ation authorities, who dispatched to G.H.Q. a plaintive wire: “An 
unnumbered unit which calls itself an Aircraft Park has arrived. What 
are we to do with it?” During the move we had two casualties. Lieutenant 
E. W. C. Perry and Lieutenant R. R. Smith-Barry; both crashed while 
flying B.E.8 machines, and Perry was killed. 

As we approached Maubeuge matters assumed a grim aspect. The 
British troops whom we encountered marching towards Mons looked 
magnificent, but one could not help feeling the immense anxiety with 
which the atmosphere was charged. Was that fatal delay in ordering 
mobilization going to make us too late? Desolation and fear were depicted 
on the faces of the inhabitants. The towns were depressingly grey and 
shabby. Our billets were smelly and insanitary, and the canals reeked 
like sewers. The cafes and restaurants presented an extraordinary sight. 
They were packed with ravenous crowds and showed human nature in 
its most repulsive light. The smell was nauseating. I recollect vividly a 
toothless old hag in one estaminet to which I went, who screamed inces¬ 
santly, “ Saignant ou pas saignant?” as she handed endless plates of almost 
raw meat to her clamouring customers. 

At Maubeuge we were in the war zone, though the only fire which we 
had so far encountered was from our own troops and those of our Allies. 
One of our officers on landing spoke comically of the “roar of musketry” 
which greeted his appearance over the lines. This danger had been fore¬ 
seen two years previously by a committee under Colonel Macdonogh, 
of which I was a member. Following its recommendations, it had been 
decided to paint the Union Jack on the lower side of the wings. Later 
(about the end of October 1914, I think) concentric circles of red, white, 
and blue were substituted as being more readily distinguishable. The 
first aerial reconnaissance was carried out on August 19 by Captain 
Joubert de la Ferte and Lieutenant G. W. Mapplebeck. There was great 
excitement when they brought in their report. At the same time Allenby’s 
cavalry established contact with the enemy; after this they were continually 
in action and did magnificent work in covering the retreat. 

II 

A TIMELY WARNING 

Our planes now went up every day, and on August 22 German troops 
were reported to be crossing our front. Encounters between French and 
German patrols on the Sambre were observed, and one of our machines, 
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piloted by Lieutenant Noel, came under heavy fire; his observer, Sergeant- 
Major Jillings, had his leg broken by a bullet. A still more thrilling 
adventure befell Captain L. E. O. Charlton and Lieutenant V. H. Need¬ 
ham. They were reconnoitring the country round Brussels, and, failing 
to find anything, landed near Grammont to inquire. They interviewed 
the Maire and were startled at learning that there were five thousand 
Germans in Grammont, two miles away, with cavalry and cyclists, and 
more were expected. Needless to say, they wasted no time in getting into 
the air, and on their return journey they saw large bodies of troops 
moving in a south-westerly direction. This was confirmed by a later 
reconnaissance, which reported dense columns, estimated at an Army 
Corps, moving along the Brussels-Ninove-Grammont road. 

We had at once realized the vital importance of this piece of information, 
and Henderson and I went off to G.H.Q. in person with it. This column 
was none other than the First Army Corps under von Kluck, which, 
adopting the favourite German principle of envelopment, had started its 
first encircling movement round our left flank, and, but for the information 
which we had thus secured, might well have brought the British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force to a second Sedan. Sir John French in his first dispatch 
said, “It was the timely warning aircraft gave which chiefly enabled me 
to make speedy dispositions to avert danger and disaster/" Further 
reconnaissance showed that the roads from Brussels to Ath and Tournai 
were covered with masses of German troops of all arms, all marching 
westward. This was not obtained without losses on our side, and Lieu¬ 
tenants V. Waterfall and G. C. G. Bailey, while observing a column from 
an Avro at a height of about two thousand feet, were brought down by 
fire from the ground and killed. They were buried by some Belgians, 
who forwarded the observer’s report to the War Office. It is a curious 
illustration of the Tog of war’ that this casualty gave the Germans their 
first intimation of the presence of the British Expeditionary Force on 
their front, so well had our movements been concealed. 

It is, perhaps, invidious to mention individuals, but among the officers 
who particularly distinguished themselves in that early period the names of 
G. W. Mapplebeck and G. F. Pretyman remain especially in my memory. 
Pretyman was responsible for a number of invaluable long-distance 
reconnaissances, which he preferred to perform alone, and he took some 
of the earliest aerial photographs of the enemy’s positions. Mapplebeck 
was also prominent in some very daring reconnaissances ; he was wounded 
on September 22, being, I think, our first casualty in an actual air en¬ 
counter. Later on, during the battle of Neuve-Chapelle, he was brought 
down while bombing back areas. His companion, A. St J. M. Warrand, 
died of his injuries, but Mapplebeck escaped and made his way to 
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Lille, where he was concealed by some of the citizens. He went about 
Lille in disguise and amused himself by collecting notices offering rewards 
for his capture. Afterwards he walked right through Belgium and across 
the Dutch frontier, returned home, and rejoined. He was assisted in 
his venture by one of those many gallant organizations which worked 
underground to help escaping prisoners. I am sorry to say that this fine 
officer was killed in an accident in August 1915. 

As I had predicted in my lecture in 1912 at the Royal United Service 
Institution, and laid down in the Manual of Training of the R.F.C. which 
was compiled before the war of 1914-18, fighting between planes with rifles 
and revolvers now became an almost daily occurrence. The manual said: 

It is probable that one phase of the struggle for the command of the air 
will resolve itself into a series of combats between individual aeroplanes or 
pairs of aeroplanes. If the pilots of one side can succeed in obtaining victory 
in a succession of such combats, they will establish a moral ascendancy over 
the surviving pilots of the enemy, and be left free to carry out their duties of 
reconnaissance. The actual tactics must depend upon the types of the aero¬ 
planes engaged, the object of the pilot being to obtain for his passenger the 
free use of his own weapon, while denying the enemy the use of his. To 
disable the pilot of the opposing plane will be the first objective. In the case 
of fast reconnaissance aeroplanes, it will often be advisable to avoid fighting 
in order to carry out a mission or to deliver information; but it must be 
borne in mind that this will sometimes be impossible, and that, as in every 
other class of fighting, a fixed determination to attack and win will be the 
surest road to victory. 

Our pilots were not slow in taking the offensive whenever opportunity 
offered. On August 22 a German Albatros was sighted over Maubeuge. 
Our machines went up at once in pursuit, but it escaped. However, three 
days later three of our planes brought down a German machine, landed, 
and destroyed it. Another German machine was shortly after forced 
down and captured. Even at that early date we fully realized that we 
could only operate after opposing aircraft had been defeated. 

Ill 

THE RETREAT BEGINS 

On August 23 there was a tremendous roar of guns and crackle of 
musketry all along our lines. The German comic papers had always 
represented the Tommy in a ludicrous light, as only fit for wars against 
natives, and the Kaiser is said to have issued a Royal and Imperial com¬ 
mand to exterminate our “contemptible little army.” The line was twenty- 
five miles long, and we had been pushed too far forward. The men were 
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tired, the Staff had not shaken down, and it was not easy to replace 
the casualties among junior officers. The artillery was slow in coming 
into action and had no H.E. shell. But we held our own, and our 
wonderful musketry inflicted heavy losses on the enemy’s dense masses. 
The French on our right, however, gave way and began to retire from 
the Sambre to the Moselle. Our position becoming untenable, we 
withdrew on the 24th under heavy pressure to the line Maubeuge-Vin- 
cennes. As we now know, our diminutive Expeditionary Force of four 
divisions was confronted by four German Army Corps. The danger was 
that we should be pinned to the ground by superior forces and the whole 
line outflanked. 

G.H.Q. moved back from Le Cateau to Saint-Quentin on the 25th, and 
I remember, as I was preparing to leave Maubeuge aerodrome the same 
day, seeing a telephonist of the Royal Engineers engaged in trying to put 
through a message on a field telephone. He was sitting on the ground 
with his instrument. The enemy were quite close and might be up at any 
time, and I offered him a lift, but he refused. He had his message to get 
through, he said, and he would rather stay until he had finished his job. 
I had no alternative but to leave him there. I did not hear of him again, 
and I have often wondered what eventually happened to that plucky 
soldier. 

The retreat of two hundred miles in thirteen days imposed a heavy 
strain on our Staff. Fortunately in those days our squadrons were 
more mobile during daylight than they are to-day. They now require the 
support of complicated and heavily equipped bases. We had done all we 
could during the formation of the Military Wing to ensure that squadrons 
were self-contained and had the greatest possible mobility. It is equally im¬ 
portant to-day that we should again have a number of squadrons specially 
equipped and trained for rapid transit from place to place. Between our 
departure from Le Cateau on August 24 and our arrival at Melun on 
September 4 we had no less than ten moves. Parties had to be sent back 
to choose landing-grounds, and stores had to be packed and unpacked. 
One of the chief difficulties was keeping the units together and getting 
them rations. We generally managed to find accommodation in farms, 
inns, or cottages, but sometimes slept by the wayside. The Army, too, 
had had little training in that most difficult of operations, retreat. The 
roads were blocked with troops and transport, and very heavy responsi¬ 
bilities were placed on the officers, as drivers of lorries were mostly unused 
to map-reading, especially maps of a foreign country. It was almost 
impossible, indeed, to obtain correct maps; the War Office, thinking that 
Belgium was to be the scene of operations, had supplied detailed maps 
of Belgium, but none of France. Chaos reigned at the cross-ways. “ Isn’t 
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this terrible?” a Staff officer said to me, as he was trying to sort out men 
and units with very little success. “ Yes, I suppose this is what war means,” 
I answered. We were destined to find out “what war meant” in the next 
few weeks. 

It was sad to see the endless throng of refugees streaming slowly back 
along the roads before the German advance. Men, women, and children, 
with a strained, haunted look on their faces, were shuffling along, pushing 
those unable to walk in hand-carts and perambulators, carrying with 
them their little piles of household goods and chattels, and weeping 
bitterly. German spies moved freely among them, and all our movements 
were observed and reported. I shall never forget the white, staring faces 
of the women. The older folk, who could not keep up, were lying 
exhausted by the wayside. What a contrast to the cheerful smiles and 
waving handkerchiefs which had greeted us as we marched up to the 
front! As a background to all this, there was the sullen roar of the guns, 
the glare of fired villages and stacks, the droning of shells, and the choking 
clouds of dust. A ruthless aggressor counts on the movements of his 
opponent being hampered by crowds of terror-stricken refugees. In 
adopting her policy of organized terrorism in the invaded territories 
Germany had doubtless an eye also for its moral effect upon neutrals, 
such as Holland. Fortunately, the weather during the retreat was unusually 
fine; there was occasionally thick early morning mist and sometimes a 
light drizzle. The fine weather, though of immense advantage from the 
flying point of view, was at times so hot that the infantry soon became 
exhausted. 

Our patrols were out on reconnaissance every morning at dawn, and 
by the time an aeroplane was ready to come down the ground was as 
often as not in the possession of the enemy. On one occasion two officers, 
returning from Paris in a car to our landing-ground at Senlis race-course 
with spare parts, ran right into the Germans, who had occupied it in the 
meantime. Fortunately, the enemy were also taken unawares, and our 
men were able to make good their retreat before either side had recovered 
from the shock. There were often no troops between us and the foe, and 
we had to make our own arrangements to beat off possible raids by the 
German cavalry patrols which, on occasion, could be seen moving 
cautiously about. The machines were unable to take the air at night, 
and the only thing that could be done was to park them in a laager formed 
of lorries and cars. If cavalry attacked in the dark the headlights could 
be switched on to dazzle the attackers, stampede their horses, and give 
us a field of fire. 

At Juilly, in thickly wooded country, a report came in that the Uhlans 
were within a few miles of us, and we expected to be attacked. H.Q. was 
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at once shifted, and a sunken road running round two sides of the field 
was manned. Prince Murat, an officer of French Dragoons who was 
attached to our H.Q. for liaison purposes, showed his sense of the impor¬ 
tance of the occasion by donning his shiny tin helmet with its long horse¬ 
hair tail. We passed an anxious night, but nothing, fortunately, happened. 
Providence on this occasion helped us with a clear dawn, of which we 
took very early advantage and got clean away. Motor-cyclists as dispatch- 
riders were then a novelty, but they proved most useful. Two of them, 
I remember, who did excellent work, were Eton masters, Charles Glad¬ 
stone and Eric Powell. They had never ridden motor-cycles before. Eric 
Powell, I am sorry to say, was killed in the Alps in 1933. 

IV 

THE BRITISH COMMANDERS 

The whole German strategy was based on the conception of a knock-out 
blow on the Western Front. On August 21, 22, and 23 the entire Allied 
line was forced to retreat in Alsace, at Charleroi and Mons. It seemed as 
if we were being squeezed in a vast encircling grip. During this period 
I was daily, I might say hourly, at G.H.Q., as I had to keep in constant 
touch with what was required and also to report there at all hours when 
our planes returned from reconnaissance flights with information about 
German movements. This brought me into close contact with most of 
the leading British soldiers of the day, and many French ones, and gave 
me some considerable insight into their personalities. 

There is nothing like the strain of a great war, with its constant crises 
and the ever-present necessity for quick decisions, for bringing out the 
points of a man’s character. First and foremost, there was Sir John 
French, bluff, simple, and warm-hearted, quick-tempered, a typical 
Irishman, who had become Chief of the Imperial General Staff in 1912 
and resigned over the Irish trouble in May 1914. French had made his 
name as a cavalry leader in the days of the South African War, but I 
think he was now past his prime. Like all our commanders, he had had 
no experience in handling large bodies of troops in the field. He was 
old-fashioned and conservative in his ideas, and, like many others, did 
not know the language of our Allies. This put him at a disadvantage 
when dealing with Lanrezac, who commanded the French Army on our 
right, and led to misunderstandings. Spears, who was liaison officer 
between the two commanders, has given an entertaining account 1 of the 
situation, which, however, had disastrous consequences. There was an 
unfortunate absence of co-ordination between the Allied armies, each 
1 Liaison , by Brigadier-General Sir E. Louis Spears, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 
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of which acted as if the other did not exist. A better system of co-operation 
and a little more mutual understanding between the commanders might 
have made a considerable difference during the retreat and later. Matters 
at one time came to a pass when the personal intervention of Kitchener 
was necessary to prevent French from withdrawing the B.E.F. to refit. 

I saw a good deal of Henry Wilson during the retreat. He was a tower 
of strength to us all. He was never depressed, always optimistic, and 
was practically the only member of the Staff who could inspire our Allies 
with any degree of confidence. Robertson, who later relieved Murray 
as C.G.S., made an excellent Quartermaster-General. He was a man of 
great individuality and character and practical outlook. Macready, our 
Adjutant-General, was always strong and cheery, and carried out his 
difficult task splendidly. Colonel Macdonogh, the Chief of the Intelligence 
Branch, did magnificent work. From the beginning to the end of the war 
the British Intelligence Service was ahead of that of any other country, and 
there were many occasions when remarkable accuracy was shown. This 
was largely due to the fine efforts and sound foundation laid down by 
Macdonogh, who had a gift for organizing the collection of information 
and making accurate deductions from it. 

Of the two Corps commanders, Haig, who had been French’s Chief of 
Staff in the South African War, had an entirely different outlook from 
his chief and was antagonistic to him from the start. He was the stubborn, 
unimaginative Lowland Scot with, as Northcliffe said, “a Fifeshire chin.’ 9 
His greatest assets were an unconquerable spirit, a physique which could 
stand immense strain, and imperturbability. I can think of no soldier 
with Haig’s gifts, experience, and training who could have stood the 
physical and mental strain as he did, with the possible exceptions of 
Plumer and Allenby. Haig was limited in his outlook, but his lack of 
imagination enabled him to carry through a task which would have broken 
the nerve of a more highly strung man. It must be remembered, too, 
that French bore the brunt of the early months, when there was almost 
an entire lack of men and munitions, and Haig never suffered from this 
disability. When General Grierson died in the train from heart failure 
on the way to the Front the command of the Second Corps was given to 
Smith-Dorrien, for whom I had a great personal regard since my spell 
in Quetta in 1906. Grierson’s death at this juncture was a heavy loss. 
Smith-Dorrien had succeeded to an arduous responsibility at the last 
moment, and his position was complicated by the fact that he and his 
Commander-in-Chief did not see eye to eye. 

A critical moment in the retreat occurred on August 26. The For6t 
de Mormal lay across our line of retreat and had only a single road 
running right through it. The two Army Corps were therefore obliged 
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to follow diverging routes in order to clear the obstacle. The Germans 
detected this and pressed Smith-Dorrien so hard that he was obliged to 
turn and fight at Le Cateau. Smith-Dorrien, assisted by the cavalry under 
Allenby, put up a gallant resistance which lasted all day. The Germans 
were so badly mauled that he was able to break off the action and resume 
his retreat unmolested on the following night. As a consequence of this, 
the B.E.F. continued its retreat until the Marne was reached on Sep¬ 
tember 3, without further fighting. Looking back, I always think that 
Smith-Dorrien was most unfairly criticized for his action in turning and 
fighting at Le Cateau, which did so much to save the British Expeditionary 
Force from annihilation during the retreat from Mons. We were very 
lucky to have had two leaders of such splendid qualities as Smith-Dorrien 
and Allenby there. Allenby’s handling of the cavalry in covering the 
retreat was a foretaste of the imaginative daring of his later triumphs 
in Palestine. 

Haig, who had in the meantime himself been brought to action at 
Landrecies, did not co-operate. Meanwhile G.H.Q. had been established 
at Noyon, and every one there was greatly disquieted by the absence of 
information. It was known that a big battle was being fought, but no 
details were obtainable. Since one of the functions of the R.F.C. during 
the retirement was to maintain touch between G.H.Q. and the two Corps, 
a machine of No. 2 Squadron was dispatched with instructions “to find 
Sir Douglas Haig. 55 It landed in a ploughed field, and the pilot looked 
for Haig, delivered his message, and only got away just in time to avoid 
capture by a party of Uhlans. Meanwhile Captain L. E. O. Charlton had 
been sent on a similar errand to Smith-Dorrien. He duly reached him, 
and after making a reconnaissance for Sir Horace, who was very anxious 
about his left wing, returned to G.H.Q. with the required information. 
This was an excellent example of the value of the aeroplane for main¬ 
taining communication between different parts of a force at a critical 
juncture. 

Our machines were constantly in the air keeping the outflanking 
movements of the German right wing under observation. The system 
adopted was for the pilot and observer, immediately on return, to bring 
the reports to our headquarters. We then took the reports to G.H.Q., 
where they were filled in on the map. G.H.Q. could at the same time 
ask any questions which occurred to them and tell us what further infor¬ 
mation they required. We always took our pilots into our confidence, and 
explained to them what other reports had been received, and the latest 
developments in the situation. This, I found, greatly increased their sense 
of responsibility and helped them to know what to look for. Colonel 
Macdonogh and Captain Cox, his G.S.O. Ill, were most helpful to us. 
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The chief difficulty was to find G.H.Q. during the retreat. At Dammartin- 
en-GoSle, I remember, I went along with information of vital importance, 
only to find that they had had to pack up and decamp, owing to the 
rumours of German cavalry in the neighbourhood. 


VON KLUCK’S SWERVE 

On August 31 reports from our aircraft showed that the German advance 
westward was apparently completed, and that the heads of von Kluck’s 
columns were moving south and south-east. This vital piece of informa¬ 
tion, the first intimation of von Kluck’s swerve, was at once taken to 
G.H.Q., and was confirmed on the following day by further aerial recon¬ 
naissance. At midnight on September 2 von Kluck and von Billow were 
ordered to drive the British and French away from Paris in a south¬ 
easterly direction; the advance was to be in echelon with von Billow 
leading and von Kluck acting as a flank guard on von Billow’s right rear. 
Von Kluck disregarded the latter part of these instructions and continued 
to advance across the front of the British and French Fifth Army, well 
ahead of von Biilow. To move across our front in this way was a dan¬ 
gerous manoeuvre and one which showed that the enemy had a poor 
opinion of our fighting powers; and I remember remarking to Henderson 
that, though our Staff and troops were obviously very tired, we were 
letting slip a golden opportunity in not at once taking the offensive 
ourselves. 

The German Army now began to realize that the advantage conferred by 
interior lines was partly discounted by the early information supplied 
by the new air weapon. Our machines continued to report von Kluck’s 
progress most accurately until, on September 4, the German High Com¬ 
mand found that von Kluck had placed himself in a pocket, the mouth of 
which was threatened by the British and by the French Fifth Army and by 
the French Sixth Army, of whose existence they had only just learned. 
Accordingly, the German First and Second Armies were ordered to stand 
and face south-west against a flank attack, and this order made von Kluck 
perform his difficult ‘backward wheel,’ which was duly reported by our 
pilots and observers. Our long retreat from Mons had come to an end. 

From September 6 to 12 a battle was fought on a front of a hundred 
and eighty miles, which ended in the retreat of the enemy to the Aisne 
with a loss of six thousand prisoners and a hundred and sixty guns. The 
Aisne bridge was destroyed by the enemy, who commanded the approaches 
in great strength from the heights beyond. Along these ran the Chemin 
des Dames, afterwards destined to have an unenviable notoriety. The 
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river had steep wooded banks and was too wide and deep to ford. During 
our advance we saw the treatment the enemy had accorded to the towns 
and villages through which they had passed. Unlike our troops, who 
everywhere became friends with those upon whom they were billeted, the 
Germans had fouled rooms and bedding, set fire to houses, broken and 
scattered their contents, and left dead horses lying about. Everything 
reeked. All the poor people who were left could say was the expression 
one was to hear so many times during the next four years: “ C’est la 
guerre.” 

During the whole of this period the R.F.C. was constantly in the air. 
My friend from Meerut days, Harry Lewin, 1 who married Lady Edwina 
Roberts, gave some vivid descriptions of the adventures which our men 
underwent on their reconnaissance flights. “I saw the bravest thing I ever 
saw yesterday,” he wrote home to his wife. 

One of our airmen flew down the length of the German position. He was 
fired at all the way by their anti-aircraft guns, of which they have apparently 
any number. They wreathed him in haloes of smoke. Still he held on and 
disappeared from our sight. Five or ten minutes later he reappeared, returning 
down their line, and was again greeted by the same fusillade. We held our 
breath and thought every moment to see him brought down, but he held on 
quite unconcerned, and finally wheeled and flew over us. . . . Sykie must be 
a proud man. His men have done splendidly. One of them came down near 
us the other day with engine trouble, and in a quiet chat told us quite calmly 
and in the most modest manner that he had shot two German airmen in 
the air! 

A Staff* officer wrote at the time, “Our planes have done magnificent 
work and are completely masters of the air.” 

Pilots often remark how much luckier they consider themselves than 
their opposite numbers in the infantry. While perhaps their hours in the 
air are more risky, they know that after a comparatively short period 
they will be back in comfortable surroundings, whereas the infantry, 
particularly in the last war, had no relief from the strain and discomfort 
of the trenches for many days and sometimes weeks on end. In any case 
no praise could be too high for the work done by our pilots and observers. 
The observer had none of the responsibilities of flying the machine, but 
his duties were of a most multifarious character. He had to guide the 
pilot to his mark, drop bombs, keep a look-out for enemy planes, and, 
if information could not be obtained otherwise, fight them. In many 
cases the pilot had to act as his own observer. 

The R.F.C. had certainly put to silence all doubts as to its practical 
utility in war. We know now how near the French and British armies 
1 Brigadier-General H. Lewin, C.B., R.A. 
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were to destruction in those fateful days. Had G.H.Q. not been fore¬ 
warned of the strength and dispositions of the enemy before Mons, and 
apprised of each one of von Kluck’s startling and perplexing changes of 
direction, the Allied armies would almost inevitably have been outflanked 
and overwhelmed. Just as the reconnaissances of August 21-22 had saved 
the Army, so that of September 3 had directly led to the victory of the 
Marne, the real turning-point of the war. It is remarkable that so small 
a force was able to plot von Kluck’s movements with such accuracy, and 
I shudder to think what would have happened had we had fewer planes; 
I was fully justified in taking every available machine to France on the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

Sir John French paid us a very high compliment on the work done 
during the retreat. In his dispatch of September 7, 1914, he said: 

I wish particularly to bring to your Lordship’s notice the admirable work 
done by the R.F.C. under Sir David Henderson. Their skill, energy, and 
perseverance have been beyond all praise. They have furnished me with the 
most complete and accurate information, which has been of incalculable 
value in the conduct of operations. Fired at constantly by friend and foe, 
and not hesitating to fly in every kind of weather, they have remained un¬ 
daunted throughout. Finally, by actually fighting in the air, they have 
succeeded in destroying five of the enemy’s machines. 

Joffre was equally complimentary. “ Please express most particularly to 
Marshal French,” he wrote, 

my thanks for the services rendered to us every day by the English Flying 
Corps. The precision, exactitude, and regularity of the news brought in by 
them are evidence of their perfect organization, and also of the perfect 
training of pilots and observers. 

Sir David Henderson said in his dispatch: 

The excellent organization of the R.F.C. in the field and its system of 
reconnaissance are largely due to Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes’s admirable 
management in peace-time. During the operations his knowledge, judgment, 
and energy have been of the greatest value. His rapid advancement would be 
for the good of the Service. 

This was a great reward for the three gruelling years of preparation for 
war. These years had revolutionized the art of war, an achievement 
unparalleled in history, and the Royal Flying Corps had forged a great 
tradition that will never die. 

The fine weather of August turned to a good deal of rain in September. 
During the operations on the Aisne the R.F.C. was for the first time 
temporarily split up, the bulk of the machines being retained near G.H.Q. 
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at Fere-en-Tardenois for long-distance reconnaissance, while the rest 
were attached to the two Corps commanders. The latter were employed 
on tactical reconnaissance work on behalf of the Corps to which they 
were allotted, generally to a depth of about twenty miles. Their duties 
were to locate and report movements of troops on the Corps front, see 
which bridges were intact and which were broken down, locate the 
position of our own forward infantry, and drop messages for them. 

Meanwhile, as headquarters and squadrons were for a time stationary, 
we were able to give much more time to improving our technique in the 
light of experience. Next to obtaining constant and accurate information 
on a wide range, the most important duty was artillery co-operation. In 
addition to its many other advantages it resulted in a great saving of 
ammunition. This was of the highest value, as owing to the shortage of 
shells, it was impossible to use ammunition for registration of targets by 
the old method of observation from the ground or from stationary 
balloons. At first, targets were indicated by means of smoke-balls. Very 
lights, signalling lamps, and other similar means, which were generally 
unsatisfactory. 

We had taken a small wireless set out to France, but it was too heavy 
to carry in the machines of that time in addition to an observer. During 
September, thanks to ceaseless experimenting in England, a light portable 
wireless set of sufficient power was evolved. Later on this, combined 
with maps divided into squares, and the use of the clock-code for signalling 
directions, enabled us to a great extent to counteract the superiority in 
artillery which the Germans then enjoyed. The two officers who did 
most to develop this branch of our work in the air were Lieutenants 
D. S.' Lewis and B. T. James. The latter was subsequently shot down 
and killed while carrying out these duties. One afternoon at an experi¬ 
mental flight by Lieutenant Lewis the wireless signals, 64 Right, left, left, 
over, hit, hit, hit,” were received and caused us to feel we were making 
a real step forward. It is difficult to exaggerate the value of the work of 
these two officers at this critical period. The machines of those days were 
fragile affairs with very unreliable engines, and there were no parachutes 
to give a second chance of life. Yet they stuck to their task, day in 
and day out, often under heavy fire from the ground and attacks from 
the air, sending in their messages by lamp and wireless, and rendering 
priceless help to the guns, who would have been practically blind without 
them. Contact work was also started between H.Q. and the forward line, 
a very perilous procedure, as it meant low flying and the double risk of 
being hit by our own shells as well as by the enemy, but I always looked 
upon the development of this form of our work as being of great and 
growing importance. 
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On September 27, 1914, we were cheered by the telegram from Smith- 
Dorrien, in which he said: 

I wish to express my great admiration for the splendid work the R.F.C. is 
doing for my Corps from day to day. Nothing prevents them from obtaining 
the required information, and they frequently return with rifle and shrapnel 
bullets in their aeroplanes or even their clothing, without considering such, 
to them, ordinary incidents as worth mentioning. To-day I watched for 
a long time a machine observing for the six-inch howitzers of the 3rd 
Division. It was at times smothered with hostile anti-aircraft guns, but 
nothing daunted it; it continued for hours to send signals through a wireless 
installation, to observe the fire—indeed, to control the battery—with most 
satisfactory results. I am not mentioning names, as to do so, when all are 
daily showing such efficient work, would be invidious. 

Another of Lewin’s letters gives a vivid description of one of the early 
shoots: 

During our slack moments I have been watching our heavy guns shooting 
with wireless directions. It is most interesting. There is a small installation 
of wireless beside the guns, and far away out of sight, flying over the enemy’s 
big guns, is the observing aeroplane. The wireless operator beside the guns 
says, “Stand by,” and then, “Fire! ” Then comes back the message in a 
few seconds, “Short, line.” Then another shot—“Over, line.” Then another 
shot—“Range, a little to left; ” then later comes the simple message, “Range.” 
Then, “Coming in, plenty of shells,” and in a few minutes, perhaps not more 
than two, you will see a speck on the horizon coming back. All this time, 
owing to the long range of our guns (they are firing at over 9000 yards), we 
have been in absolute safety, not a shell within a mile of us, hidden as we 
are far back behind the crest line. Then the airman comes down and tells us 
what we have been firing at, a big gun in a large emplacement, and he says 
we hit one of their wagons. You ask, “What about yourself?” “Oh, they 
were firing at me all the time with their air-guns. At last they got my range, 
and their shells burst all round me. As I was 7000 feet up and could go no 
higher for observing purposes, I thought I might come home. They very 
nearly got me as I came.” Isn’t that splendid? Of course with us we should 
not want such accurate direction to spray opposing infantry with shrapnel, 
and I hope our airman would be safer, but we must have something of this 
sort. 

Unfortunately for us, the Germans were in front of us as regards anti¬ 
aircraft weapons, and our men had to keep at a considerable height. Our 
own anti-aircraft weapons at the time were some pom-poms and horse 
artillery guns fitted with special elevating gear, but neither was of much use. 
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VI 

THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP 

The Germans opened the siege of Antwerp on September 28, firing 
seventeen-inch howitzer shells upon the outer ring of forts. The situation 
became steadily worse, and by October 2 it was grave. Unless an adeq ua te 
relieving force could arrive there in time, it was almost certain that the 
fortress, which was of vital strategic importance to the Allies as a seaport 
and point d'appui for their left flank, would fall. Sir John French was 
naturally very nervous about the safety of the Channel ports, and he 
wished to get into touch with the Belgian authorities without deiay, and 
find out exactly how long the city would hold out. He therefore told me to 
fly from Fere-en-Tardenois and ascertain what was happening there. On 
October 3 I started with Captain G. S. Shephard as my pilot. Shephard, 
the most unassuming and modest of young men, was, I think, the best 
reconnaissance officer I have ever known. In addition to a strong natural 
bent for the work, he had trained himself in every possible way. While 
we were at Famborough he used to spend his leave, which was always 
taken in the winter months, cruising round the British Isles and farther 
afield, in a small sailing yacht. During the early part of the time when we 
were at Saint-Omer he had his B.E. machine fitted with extra fuel capacity 
in the place of an observer, and used to reconnoitre over more or less 
the whole of Belgium three or four times a week. He wrote his reports 
while in the air, and the results were invariably of the greatest value. To 
my great regret he was killed in 1917 at Hinges. 

There was a light drizzle, and owing to bad visibility we had to fly 
over the forest of Compiegne at a height of only two hundred feet. The 
B.E. machine which carried us could not cover the distance in one flight, 
so after halting for petrol at Amiens we made for Bruges, where, as the 
light would begin to fail shortly, we looked everywhere, but could not 
find a landing-place. In the end we came down in a very sticky ploughed 
field about four miles from the city. 

I rode into Bruges along the canal bank on a borrowed bicycle; on 
the way the bicycle skidded completely off the track, and I was thrown 
against a tree and damaged my shoulder. The Commandant of Bruges 
lent me a racing car and driver with which to get into Antwerp. All this 
took time, however, and Shephard and I agreed that if I were not back 
by 6 a.m. he was to return to G.H.Q. without me. I reached Antwerp 
about midnight, and at once sought out the Belgian Commander, General 
Deguise, whom I found at his H.Q. in the Hotel de Ville. I delivered 
Sir John French’s message, and the maps showing the position and the 
damage inflicted by the German’s heavy artillery were explained to me. 
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There was no doubt that there was a feeling of depression among the 
Staff, as the King and Queen, the Government, and the Field Army had 
left. The Commander, however, seemed fairly hopeful, though, listening 
to the intermittent bombardment, he once or twice pointed to a fragment 
of a seventeen-inch shell which lay in a corner of his room and said, 
“Mais, qu’est-ce qu’on peut faire avec ces choses-la?” He was naturally 
very anxious to know when the English would arrive. I felt far from 
reassured as a result of my visit. I gathered that the Belgian troops were 
in an unstable state, and some forts and trenches had been abandoned 
without serious resistance. Had it not been for our Naval Division 
things might have been worse, and it was evident that Antwerp would 
not hold out for long. 

Having gathered all the available information and given all the news 
I could as to the position of the British forces, I took my departure and 
reached Bruges again about 5 a.m. A little later Shephard and I walked 
out to the aeroplane. It was now raining heavily, and both the field and 
our machine were soaked. It was with great difficulty that we managed 
to start the engine and, having done so, to rise. But after crashing through 
the top of a hedge surrounding the field, we got into the air and, having 
again refuelled on the way, reached Fere-en-Tardenois without further 
adventures. Sir John French forwarded my report to Lord Kitchener 
with the remark, “I regard the relief of Antwerp as my first objective.” 

Unfortunately, French’s hopes were destined to disappointment. A 
British Marine Brigade arrived in Antwerp on the 4th, the day I left, and 
Rawlinson was marching to its aid as rapidly as possible with the 7th 
Division and the 3rd Cavalry Division via Ostend. Incidentally, it is 
worth noting that, owing to our improvised strategy, there were now 
three unco-ordinated forces in the field, each receiving its orders from 
different sources. Rawlinson had to have an air unit with him, and the 
only available squadron was the 6th, in reserve at Farnborough. No. 6 
Squadron under Major Becke received orders to mobilize at twenty-four 
hours’ notice. Pilots and machines flew to Bruges on October 7. The 
next day they proceeded to Ostend and occupied the race-course, and at 
once started reconnaissance work. It was, however, too late. A heavy 
German attack broke through the defences on the 8th, and two days later 
Antwerp capitulated. An enemy division took possession on the 10th, 
and Rawlinson, having covered the retirement of the Belgian Field Army, 
was compelled to fall back on the main force. 

Up to October 1 the British Expeditionary Force had been sandwiched 
between the Fifth and Sixth French Armies, but on this date a move was 
started to place it on the left of the Allied line. The first phase of the 
campaign, with the annihilation of the Allied armies and the capture of 
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Paris as its chief objectives, was over, and the race to the sea had begun. 
The enemy’s aim was the Channel ports, with the object of cutting us off 
from our base. The Admiralty laid great stress on the retention of the 
Channel ports, the fall of which they thought would render the Strait of 
Dover impassable and the Port of London virtually blockaded. Accord¬ 
ingly a continuous transfer of troops had to be made to the left flank 
until the sea was reached in the Nieuport area. G.H.Q. left Fere-en- 
Tardenois on October 8 for Abbeville and arrived at Saint- Omer on the 
12th. One of the disadvantages of Saint-Omer was that, as there was no 
single building large enough, the various offices had to be dispersed. 
This was remedied later when G.H.Q. moved to Montreuil. The officers 
were quartered in chateaux, and the men in village billets. 

VII 

A DANGEROUS SUGGESTION 

To meet the growing requirements it now also became necessary to 
expand the British forces, and preliminary arrangements had to be made 
to organize them into two armies, each eventually to consist of three 
Corps. The First Army was to be commanded by Haig and the Second 
by Smith-Dorrien. 

Concurrently with the Army developments, so heavy was the strain 
imposed on the R.F.C. by the campaign for the Channel ports and the first 
battle of Ypres that Sir John French now called for an immediate increase 
of the Corps upon a large scale. “ The necessity for watching the enemy’s 
line for prolonged periods,” he said, 

during which movements of great masses, both from reserves and from 
distant parts of the fighting line, may take place at a distance of from fifty to 
sixty miles, demands continuous and extended reconnaissance to an unfore¬ 
seen degree. At the same time tactical aeroplane reconnaissance has proved 
so valuable that, for this purpose and for directing artillery-fire, it has been 
found necessary to attach aeroplanes continuously to Army Corps. 

He therefore urged the immediate completion in personnel and material 
of the 1st (late Airship), 7th, and 8th Squadrons, and their dispatch to 
France. He added: 

Such efficiency as the R.F.C. may have shown in the field is, in my opinion, 
principally due to organization and training. It is therefore desirable that 
any reinforcements should be organized, trained, and equipped in exactly the 
same manner as the squadrons now in the field. 

I now worked out a scheme to meet these requirements. In a report 
which was sent in on October 30, 1914, it was proposed that the R.F.C. 
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should be grouped in wings of two or three squadrons; one of these wings 
would remain with G.H.Q., and one would be attached to each army. 
The squadrons with the H.Q. Wing would supply strategic reconnaissance 
to a depth of about sixty miles, and any special missions, and, for some 
time at any rate, include the Wireless Squadron, which acted as parent unit 
to all machines in the R.F.C. fitted with wireless. The units attached to 
an army would consist of squadrons for army strategic and tactical recon¬ 
naissance to a depth of about twenty miles, and for artillery observation. 
Each of these wings would be under a Wing-Commander with the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. Both echelons of the Aircraft Park would remain 
under the direct orders of the general officer commanding the R.F.C. 

On this subject I had to defeat a dangerous move to reconstitute the 
R.F.C. entirely, on the plea that it had become too large to be efficiently 
handled by a single co m mander. Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Trenchard, 1 
an officer in the Royal Scots Fusiliers who had spent several years in the 
West African Frontier Force, and had been adjutant and later Assistant 
Commandant at the Central Flying School, had succeeded me as O.C. 
Military Wing when I went to France in August; he had then differed 
fundamentally with me on the policy of taking out the maximum number 
of machines fit for active service. He now succeeded in gaining the 
support of Lieutenant-Colonel (later Sir) Sefton Brancker, Assistant 
Director of Military Aeronautics at the War Office, to a proposal by 
which, instead of retaining the R.F.C. as a separate entity with its own 
headquarters, it would be dispersed as corps or divisional troops; a 
commanding officer for the R.F.C. would be unnecessary and it would 
suffice to have a senior R.F.C. officer as adviser at G.H.Q., following 
the custom of other Army troops (Artillery, Engineers, etc.). 

This proposal I considered to be radically unsound; and I was sup¬ 
ported by Henderson, who, in answer to a letter from the Army Council 
on November 18, saying: “It appears to be open to question whether, 
once the intended decentralization is completely effected, and is work¬ 
ing satisfactorily, there will be a necessity for the permanent retention 
in the permanent organization of a G.O.C. Royal Flying Corps, as 
proposed by you,” wrote, 

I am of opinion that in present circumstances the R.F.C. in the field still 
requires a commanding officer. There is much divergence of opinion, coupled 
with a lack of technical knowledge, in the Army as to the proper methods of 
employing aircraft in war, and a central authority is necessary in order to 
ensure that the best results are obtained with the limited means at our disposal. 

There was always a danger of Flying Corps officers being dominated by 
Army commanders who were largely ignorant of the functions and 
1 Marshal of the Royal Air Force Viscount Trenchard. 




R.F.C. Headquarters in the Retreat from Mons 
[See p. 125] 

1 'fom a copy of the drawing by Erie Powell, by courtesy of Mr Charles Gladstone 
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limitations of aircraft, and had Trenchard and Brancker had their way the 
R.F.C. as a separate service would virtually have ceased to exist. Tren¬ 
chard was 'a man with a forceful personality and great drive, but, looking 
at the matter from my point of view, I thought his conception of the 
higher issues involved to be fundamentally wrong. If persisted in, the 
danger was that the strength of the R.F.C. would be dissipated in auxiliary 
routine work on behalf of units of the Army, without any wider co¬ 
operation, and his subsequent handling of the Independent Air Force 
confirmed my opinion. The problem is one on which there are, even to-day, 
two schools of thought, though the experience of both the last and the 
present war tends, I think, to show that I was right. 

In the end the Commander and Headquarters Staff were retained and 
the R.F.C. was divided into a number of wings in accordance with the 
original scheme. The first wing, consisting of Nos. 2 and 3 Squadrons, 
was placed under the command of Trenchard, who was brought out from 
home for the purpose, and was allotted to the First Army. The second 
wing, consisting of Nos. 5 and 6 Squadrons, was placed under Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. J. Burke, until then commanding No. 2 Squadron, and was 
allotted to the Second Army. No. 4 Squadron and the Wireless Unit 
remained with the headquarters of the R.F.C. The units at headquarters 
were formed into a third wing, under Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. M. 
Brooke-Popham, in the following April. To assist this organization a 
memorandum was issued to the Army under the signature of the Chief 
of the General Staff, showing the long-distance strategic reconnaissance 
duties assigned to the units attached to G.H.Q. and the tactical recon¬ 
naissance functions assigned to units attached to the armies, to prevent 
overlapping and to cover the ground systematically. 1 

In November Henderson was given command of the 1st Infantry 
Division, and I was placed in command of the R.F.C., with the temporary 
rank of Colonel; but in the following month Kitchener, who had never 
been quite happy about Henderson’s transfer, ordered him to return to 
the Air Service, as a senior officer was needed to command it in view of 
its rapid expansion. I was therefore appointed second-in-command, 
retaining the rank of Colonel. However, Henderson went sick in December, 
and I continued to act in command, pending his return. 

In a memorandum which I submitted at the time of the reorganization, 
while recognizing the desirability for decentralization, I laid stress on the 
dangers of lack of central control. The unity of the R.F.C. must be 
maintained at all costs. “In a new arm,” I pointed out, 

if it is to be quickly useful, the influence of a head must be strongly felt. It 

is, for example, partly owing to the fact that in this respect the Flying Corps 
1 See Appendix I, “Notes on Air Reconnaissance.” 
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of the British Army has been better off than that of the French, that it has 

been more successful. 

I went on to show that at first the different bodies, the Military Wing, 
the Central Flying School, the Naval Wing, and the Royal Aircraft 
Factory, had been separately administered by the Admiralty, the Director 
of Military Training, and the Master-General of Ordnance. This arrange¬ 
ment was found to be unsatisfactory, because it involved no direct 
responsibility. The next step had accordingly been to relieve the Director 
of Military Training and the Master-General of the Ordnance of their 
responsibilities and form a Directorate of Aeronautics. 

When the war broke out, however, this was again weakened by the 
fact that Henderson, in charge of the Directorate, was allowed to go on 
active service. This left the R.F.C. dependent for reinforcements in men 
and material upon the Central Flying School, the Royal Aircraft Factory, 
and manufacturers at home, guided and controlled by a depleted and 
junior War Office Directorate. I pointed out that the greatest weight of 
control and experience should be centred at the War Office, and that 
there should be on the spot a responsible officer to frame all questions 
of policy, to provide personnel, material, etc., and to ensure co-operation 
between the various branches. The Directorate should be greatly strength¬ 
ened in order to cope with the increasing strain, and its chief should have 
a full and personal knowledge of the conditions under which the R.F.C. 
had to work in war, and the innumerable practical difficulties experienced 
in the field. 

Returning to England to discuss with the various authorities the 
requirements necessary to meet the rapid expansion and equipment of 
the R.F.C., I could not but contrast the peaceful, untouched countryside 
of rural England with the horrors I had seen between the Marne and 
Aisne in France. In the absence of Henderson, the work of the Directorate 
of Aeronautics had fallen on Brancker. He was greatly handicapped by 
the fact that, having entered the war destitute of any scheme for the mobi¬ 
lization of our industrial resources, we had allowed skilled mechanics 
to enlist in the ranks of the Army; but he had succeeded in raising about 
a thousand men, and the assembling and testing of new and faster types 
of machines was going on at high pressure. Meanwhile, the training of 
pilots was being carried on, first at Farnborough and then at other 
centres in different parts of the country, in addition to the Central Flying 
School. I had long consultations with Brancker as to the new types of 
machines required to meet the intensive training of pilots on practical 
lines. I am glad to say that we had a firm supporter in Kitchener. He 
was fully aware of the necessity of expansion in the air keeping pace with 
the formation of the New Armies, and when a proposal for fifty more 
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air squadrons was put up to him it was returned with the brief, characteristic 
minute: 

Double this. 

K. 


I was greatly struck by the change which had come over the country 
since I went over to France. At first it was believed that the war would 
be a short one, but now the people had realized that the struggle was to 
be long and grim, and the spirit of excitement had given way to calm 
determination. The behaviour of the whole nation was wonderful; party 
politics were forgotten, and every one was united in the co mm on cause. 
Above all, England trusted Kitchener, and the magic of his name worked 
wonders. Had he asked for conscription he would have got it. But 
owing to the lack of previous organization, the number of instructors 
and the amount of equipment which could be turned out were limited, 
and “K.” only called for a hundred thousand recruits. Although there 
were many difficulties and hardships due to lack of adequate preparations, 
men flocked to the colours, and he got them within a month of his appeal. 
The course of training for infantry was at first very short, but was later 
gradually extended. The scale upon which munitions would be required 
had not been realized, and a very disquieting feature was the inability of 
our armament firms to execute their orders for shells and guns. It was 
now apparent that ammunition would be used on an unprecedented scale, 
and the shortage of shells at the Front was causing French and his Staff 
grave apprehension. The lesson of the vital importance of an immediate 
and adequate munitions supply took long to learn. Even in the present 
war it was two and a half years before there was proof that the paramount 
importance and urgency of production was realized by the Government. 
The importance of the time factor in both wars has been painfully apparent. 
Fortunately, the French were able in 1914-15 to stave off disaster until 
we had the manhood of the country under training. 


VIII 

EXPERIMENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

Concurrently with this general expansion and reorganization of the 
R.F.C., an intensive development of wireless, aerial photography, and 
other experimental work was set on foot. I brought to France the experi¬ 
mental flight under Major Musgrave, which specialized in photography, 
wireless, and visual signalling, and had been doing good work in England 
for the past year. From this was evolved No. 9 Squadron, which was 
devoted to experimental work. A wireless school had just been started 
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at Brooklands. Wireless operators were sent out as soon as they were 
trained, and eventually each squadron was equipped with its own wireless 
flight. 

Aerial photography was also becoming more and more important and 
was a much more difficult matter then than now. One of our problems 
was that of weight; in those days we used plates instead of films for the 
sake of obtaining sharp negatives, but the weight of the hundred plates 
which would often be necessary was a very great burden for our far from 
powerful machines. The French were at first much better at this branch 
of work than ourselves, and a French air-map of a section of the German 
trenches was procured, and a special air camera was designed to our 
specifications by Moore-Brabazon, whom I had found driving a Red Cross 
ambulance, but who soon joined us and took up work more suited to his 
abilities. Photographs became of the utmost use both to the artillery and 
in planning an attack. Expert examination revealed such details as gun- 
emplacements, newly turned earth, and other details which easily escaped 
the observer’s eye. Photographs after a bombardment or air-raid showed 
the damage inflicted. In February 1915 a photograph of the German 
works in the brick-stacks of La Bassee proved to be invaluable in issuing 
orders for the attack, and gradually a complete photographic survey of 
the German trench system opposite our front was made. General Joffire 
was so impressed by this that he asked for copies to be supplied to him. 
These photographs were taken in circumstances of great difficulty, owing 
to anti-aircraft fire. 

Planes on reconnaissance and photographic work required an escort, 
as they were liable to attack, and this led to the necessity for building 
better and faster fighting machines. They were gradually equipped with 
machine-gun mountings. A race for superiority in the air now took place, 
in which first we, and then the Germans, gained the advantage, as im¬ 
proved types were sent out to the Front. Now that machines were mainly 
built on the tractor principle, the problem of firing ahead arose. At first 
the difficulty of firing through the propeller was partially met by the 
clumsy method of protecting the propeller by fitting metal plates to the 
root of the blades to deflect the bullets. Fokker’s invention of the ‘inter- 
ruptor,’ or synchronizing gear, solved the problem for the Germans and 
enabled them to gain temporary supremacy in the air; actually suggestions 
for an interruptor had been considered in England before the war, but 
nothing had come of them. 

Long-distance bombing planes were also becoming more and more 
important. At the beginning grenades were carried and were dropped by 
hand upon suitable targets, such as troop formations or aeroplanes upon 
the ground. This crude method was gradually replaced by bomb-racks 
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with automatic releases and an apparatus for sighting. Bombs increased 
in weight from 20 to 100 pounds. A striking example of the increase in 
range and destructive power which had been obtained was afforded by 
the raid on the Zeppelin shed and chemical factories at Friedrichshafen, 
carried out in November 1914 by a flight of three 80-h.p. Avro R.N.A.S. 
planes. This was the first of the long-distance bombing attacks against 
German manufacturing centres, which were destined to be greatly de¬ 
veloped by the formation of the Independent Air Force in 1918. Starting 
from Belfort, the R.N.A.S. dropped eleven 20-pound bombs on their 
objective, blowing up a gasometer, destroying a Zeppelin, and doing 
considerable damage. One machine was brought down by anti-aircraft 
fire, but the other two returned safely. The distance was a hundred and 
twenty-five miles each way, a long flight in those days for loaded 
aircraft. 

Some rather different raids were carried out at about this time. Swinton, 1 
who was writing as “ Eyewitness,” suggested that, as the Germans were 
clearly ignorant of the true causes and conduct of the war, leaflets setting 
forth the facts should be dropped over their lines. Accordingly he drafted 
a leaflet, and copies were duly printed and scattered by the R.F.C. over 
the German trenches. I do not think that propaganda had previously 
been employed in this form. 

Another activity, to assist the Intelligence Service, was started soon 
after we reached Saint-Omer—transporting agents, often ex-Belgian or 
French customs guards, to some selected spot behind the enemy lines 
and landing them there. Sometimes it was arranged to pick them up 
again at a given hour, but this was seldom practicable, and the spies had 
to rely on other means, such as carrier-pigeons, of getting their information 
back to G.H.Q. The whole business, to both agent and pilot, was very 
hazardous, and I had enormous admiration for those who thus took their 
lives in their hands. In connexion with this work I was much interested 
to see a report of a speech by Bonar Law in the House of Commons 
(November 14, 1914) in justification of espionage. He did not, however, 
oppose the shooting of spies, and thought that for a spy caught either in 
England or in Germany death was a just and proper penalty. 

IX 

LORO ROBERTS’S OEATH 

During November and December we had a number of distinguished 
visitors. Among them was Lord Roberts, who, with his elder daughter, 
came to our aerodrome at Saint-Omer on November 11, full of interest 
1 Major-General Sir Ernest Swinton, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 
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and enthusiasm. His presence acted like a tonic to the troops, and 
especially to the two Indian divisions which had just arrived on the scene, 
very ill-equipped for winter in the trenches. Three days later I was much 
grieved to hear that he was ill with pneumonia, caught while going to 
the top of Mount Kemmel to get a view of the line. He died on the 15th. 
It was the death he would have chosen, within the sound of the guns and 
surrounded by the troops he loved. I shall always cherish memories of 
his kindness, sympathy, and nobility of character. When his body was 
sent to England his old friend, Sir Pertap Singh, insisted on accompanying 
it and mounted guard over the coffin. Sir Pertap, himself over seventy, 
had accompanied the Jodpur Lancers to the Front and served with them 
throughout the campaign. Roberts’s character was admirably summed 
up in a poem by Rudyard Kipling: 

Clean, simple, valiant, well-beloved. 

Flawless in faith and fame. 

Whom neither ease nor honours moved 
An hair’s-breadth from his aim. 

Never again the war-wise face. 

The weighed and urgent word 
That pleaded in the market-place— 

Pleaded and was not heard I 

The King paid us his first visit on November 29, and this was a 
tremendous encouragement to us all. Bonar Law came out to stay with 
French, and among our foreign guests was a Russian general who 
described himself as “an aged war-horse,” and insisted on being taken 
up in one of our machines over the line in full uniform and spurs. 

At this period there were daily morning conferences in French’s room, 
at which the Prince of Wales, who was then acting as A.D.C. to French, 
the Chief of the General Staff, Macdonogh, and I were present. The 
Prince was full of enthusiasm and was indignant at not being allowed to 
join his regiment in the trenches. I had on several occasions to visit Foch, 
who was commanding the French forces in front of Cassel, to arrange 
about air co-operation, and more than once I had to go to the head¬ 
quarters of the King of the Belgians at La Panne. I was immensely struck 
by King Albert. In spite of all he had gone through, the retreat from 
Antwerp and the occupation of his country by the Germans, he was 
always serene, full of common sense and wise judgment, courteous and 
dignified, the heroic figure of a man in adversity. 

During much of this time the R.F.C. headquarters was at Hazebrouck, 
a dreary, evil-smelling spot, traversed by a filthy canal. The garden of 
our house contained the caravan of a deserted circus, and in a cage 
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were two unfortunate lions, whose dismal roars kept us all awake. The 
rumbling of artillery-fire, sometimes like distant thunder, at others loud 
and continuous, never ceased day and night. Shortly before Christmas 
Northern France was visited by a terrible hurricane in which thirty of 
our machines were wrecked, sixteen beyond repair. But in spite of this, 
our first Christmas in France was a cheerful one. I visited all the billets, 
and Seely, who was a guest of headquarters, went round the men’s 
dinners with me. The spirit of the troops was wonderful. They endured 
the discomforts of trench warfare, the waterlogged trenches, and the 
constant shell-fire with immense pluck and cheerfulness. Nothing is more 
impressive than the adaptability of the British soldier, who seems to be 
equally at home in the tropical heat of the Indian plains or the mud of 
a Flanders winter, all of which he bears with the same imperturbable 
good humour. 

In his dispatch of February 2, 1915, the Commander-in-Chief reported 
as follows on the work of the R.F.C.: 

During the period under report the Royal Flying Corps has again per¬ 
formed splendid service. 

Although the weather was almost uniformly bad and the machines suffered 
from constant exposure, there have been only thirteen days on which no actual 
reconnaissance has. been effected. Approximately one hundred thousand 
miles have been flown. 

In addition to the daily and constant work of reconnaissance and co¬ 
operation with the artillery, a number of aerial combats have been fought, 
raids carried out, detrainments harassed, parks and petrol depots bombed, 
etc. 

Various successful bomb-dropping raids have been carried out, usually 
against the enemy’s aircraft material. The principle of attacking hostile 
aircraft whenever and wherever seen (unless highly important information is 
being delivered) has been adhered to, and has resulted in the moral fact that 
enemy machines invariably beat immediate retreat when chased. 

Five German aeroplanes are known to have been brought to the ground, 
and it would appear probable that others, though they have managed to 
reach their own lines, have done so in a considerably damaged condition. 

In the spring of 1915, with the arrival of the New Armies, it was deter¬ 
mined that we should resume the offensive by attacking the village of 
Neuve-Chapelle. Optimism was in the air; Haig in his Army Orders 
stated that Germany was cracking up, and he believed that we should 
be in Berlin before the summer. The 1st Wing prepared air-maps of the 
position, and fifteen hundred copies were issued to the troops. The battle 
opened on March 10, and the R.F.C. took an active part in counter¬ 
artillery co-operation and bombing back areas. The gunners were loud 
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in their praise of the effectiveness of our help. No. 1 Artillery Group 
reported that they received the utmost assistance from the wireless 
aeroplanes under Captain Lewis. “These aeroplanes,” it was reported, 

were invaluable in sending information as to the position of hostile batteries 
which were active. As regards the observation and correction of fire by the 
wireless aeroplanes, the observers stated that very little correction was neces¬ 
sary on any of the targets, and the shooting of the Group appeared to be 
very effective. 

At the same time Courtrai, Menin, and Lille railway-stations were 
bombed in order to prevent the enemy from bringing up reinforcements. 
In many cases the pilots descended to within two hundred feet of their 
targets, dropping their bombs right on the objectives. At Courtrai a 
train full of troops was hit, and many casualties i nfli cted. It was during 
these operations that Warrand and Mapplebeck were brought down on 
March 11, and the latter had the strange adventure to which I have 
referred. Major John Salmond, 1 while commanding No. 3 Squadron, 
behaved with great gallantry after an explosion of a dump of aeroplane 
bombs which had caused serious casualties. He went out at night and 
buried the unexploded bombs single-handed. 

On April 16 fierce fighting broke out at Hill 60, not far from Ypres, 
and on April 22 our observers brought news of large troop movements 
in the Ypres sector. The same day they saw from the air the ominous 
greenish-yellow cloud which proved to be the first German gas-attack. 
As soon as this news came in I hurried off to see Plumer, who had his 
headquarters on the Ypres road, and there I ran into my old Staff College 
friend, Harry Knox. 2 I offered to do anything we could to help, and I 
made a personal air reconnaissance of the Salient in order to discover 
what was the correct position. The gas had subsided, and the dent in the 
line was clearly visible. This piece of barbarity had caught us unprepared, 
and the road was covered with troops, choking and gasping in a horrible 
manner. For a time it looked as though a break-through was inevitable, 
but, fortunately, the Germans had used gas on a narrow front only, and 
a brilliant counter-attack by the Canadians restored the line. When, from 
time to time, I went into the Salient I was horrified at the conditions 
under which the troops had to fight. They were under fire from three 
sides, and the ground was so waterlogged that it was almost impossible 
to dig trenches. 

1 Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir John Salmond, G.C.B., C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O. 

2 General Sir Harry H. S. ICnox, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
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X 

MENTIONS IN DISPATCHES 

On April 26 Second Lieutenant W. B. Rhodes-Moorhouse won the 
first V.C. awarded to the R.F.C. He came down to within three hundred 
feet of the ground while bombing Courtrai station, and was wounded in 
the stomach and again in the hand and thigh. In spite of this, he flew 
his machine back to the aerodrome, after which he collapsed and died. 
During all the period of the German attacks on Ypres and the subsequent 
fighting round the Aubers Ridge and Festubert the R.F.C. was kept 
constantly at work, spotting for the artillery, bombing railways and troop 
trains, and in long-distance reconnaissance for G.H.Q. One of the new 
developments which we worked out at this time was that of sending out 
patrolling aeroplanes to observe the limits of the advance of our infantry 
and to bring in regular reports. This was found to be highly useful as, 
during any intense bombardment, telephone wires became severed and 
headquarters could get no information about what was happening in the 
front line. But the best idea of the work during this momentous period 
by the R.F.C. may be gathered from the Commander-in-Chief’s dispatches 
to the Secretary of State for War, and I cannot do better than quote 
them in full. 

From dispatches dated April 5, 1915: 

The work of the Royal Flying Corps throughout this period and especially 
during the operation of March 10-12 was of the greatest value. Though the 
weather on March 10 and on subsequent days was very unfavourable for 
aerial work, on account of low-lying clouds and mists, a remarkable amount 
of hours’ flying of a most valuable character were effected, and continuous 
and close reconnaissance was maintained over the enemy’s front. 

In addition to the work of reconnaissance and observation of artillery-fire, 
the R.F.C. was charged with the special duty of hampering the enemy’s 
movement by destroying various points on his communications. The rail¬ 
ways at Menin, Courtrai, Don, and Douai were attacked, and it is known 
that very extensive damage was effected at certain of these places. Part of 
a troop train was hit by a bomb, a wireless installation near Lille was believed 
to have been effectively destroyed, and a house in which the enemy had 
installed one of his headquarters was set on fire. These afford other instances 
of successful operations of this character. Most of the objectives mentioned 
were attacked at the height of only a hundred to two hundred feet. In one 
case the pilot descended to about fifty feet above the point he was attacking. 

Certain new and important forms of activity, which it is undesirable to 
specify, have been initiated and pushed forward with much vigour and 
success. 

There have been only eight days during the period under review on which 
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reconnaissances have not been made. A total of approximately 130,000 miles 
have been flown—almost entirely over the enemy’s lines. 

No great activity has been shown over our troops on the part of the enemy’s 
aircraft, but they have been attacked whenever and wherever met with, and 
usually forced down or made to seek refuge in their own lines. 

Later in the same volume of dispatches ( p . 261) the Commander-in- 
Chief says: 

I have once more to call your Lordship’s attention to the part taken by the 
Royal Flying Corps in the general progress of the campaign, and I wish 
particularly to mention the invaluable assistance they rendered in the opera¬ 
tions described in this report under the able direction of Major-General Sir 
David Henderson. 

The Royal Flying Corps is becoming more and more an indispensable 
factor in combined operations. In co-operation with the artillery in particular, 
there has been continuous improvement both in the methods and in the 
technical material employed. The ingenuity and technical skill displayed by 
officers of the R.F.C. in effecting this improvement has been most marked. 

Since my last dispatch there has been a considerable increase both in the 
number and in the activity of German aeroplanes on our front. During this 
period there have been more than sixty combats in the air in which not one 
British aeroplane has been lost. As these flights take place almost invariably 
over or behind the German lines, only one hostile machine has been brought 
down in our territory. Five more, however, have been definitely wrecked 
behind their own line, and many have been chased down and forced to land 
in most unsuitable ground. 

In spite of the opposition of hostile aircraft and the great number of anti¬ 
aircraft guns employed by the enemy, air reconnaissance has been carried 
out with regularity and activity. 

I desire to bring to your Lordship’s notice the assistance given by the 
French military authorities, and in particular by General Hirschauer, Director 
of French Aviation Services, and his assistants, Colonel Bottieaux and 
Colonel Stammler, in the supply of aeronautical material without which the 
efficiency of the Royal Flying Corps would have been seriously impaired. 

Henderson returned from sick leave and took over command of the 
R.F.C. in May 1915. After a few days as second-in-command I received 
a letter from the War Office saying that the Admiralty wished me to 
proceed to the Dardanelles and report on aircraft requirements in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. I was very sad at the prospect of leaving my 
work in France, but I had the satisfaction of knowing that the Corps had 
been established on a sound footing. Cohesion had been maintained 
against all attacks, and standardization of aircraft in squadrons had 
greatly advanced. I could look back on what we had accomplished with 
legitimate pride. In August 1914 we had started with forty-four machines 
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on the Western Front. These had now been expanded to nine squadrons, 
with one hundred and three machines; two thousand two hundred and 
sixty were on order and were in various stages of completion. At first the 
Royal Flying Corps had been regarded with scepticism in military circles ; 
now the Army could not have too many machines for reconnaissance, 
artillery observation, and aerial bombing. I could proceed to my new 
task in the knowledge that the foundations of the R.F.C. in France had 
been laid on lines which had been triumphantly vindicated by the results 
we had obtained. 



CHAPTER YII 

THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN 

[May 1915 —February 1916] 

Failure of Unsupported Naval Attack—Sent to report on Air 
Situation—Strength of R.N.A.S.—Spotting from a Kite- 
balloon—Appointed to command R.N.A.S., Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean—Landing at Suvla—Organizing Headquarters and 
Units—First Torpedo Attack — Long-distance Bombing — 
Deadlock on Peninsula—Vital Role of Air Service in 
Evacuation—Independent Air Service in Embryo 

Beside the ruins of Troy they lie buried, these men so beautiful; there they 
have their burial place, hidden in an enemy’s land. 

JEschyiajs, Agamemnon 


I 

THE NAVY’S PART 

T urkey entered the war on October 31, 1914, and on November 3, as 
much for a demonstration as anything else, our Mediterranean Fleet 
bombarded the outer forts of the Dardanelles; this had the unfortunate 
effect upon the subsequent Gallipoli expedition of pointing out to the 
Turks the danger of their position. 

The Dardanelles campaign provides a striking example of our hap¬ 
hazard methods of carrying on war. Success would have shortened the 
war, for the plan was strategically sound; it gave scope for opening up 
the struggle, which had reached a deadlock on the Western Front, and 
provided an opportunity for turning the enemy’s flank and defeating the 
least formidable hostile Power; it answered the appeal for a diversion 
made by Russia, who was finding herself in difficulties in the Caucasus, 
and it promised a badly needed fine of communication between Russia 
and her allies in the West. While the strategical idea was sound enough, 
the half-hearted way in which it was handled by a Cabinet divided against 
itself, some of whose members did not believe in the idea at all, made 
failure almost inevitable. 

The problem of forcing the Dardanelles had been studied in 1906, and 
the General Staff had reported “ unaided action by the Fleet, bearing in 
mind the risks involved, is much to be deprecated ”; the role of the Navy, 
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it stated, was “to cover the advance of troops once ashore, until they could 
gain a firm foothold and establish themselves on the high ground in rear 
of the'coast defences/' This report was now disregarded, probably 
because the Government had decided that if an attempt to force the 
Straits was to be made it would have to be made by the Navy alone; 
although there were available a number of ships of the pre-Dreadnought 
type, suitable for the purpose but unsuitable for service with the Grand 
Fleet, there were no troops that could be spared for a combined operation. 
At all events. Admiral S. H. Carden, commanding the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean Squadron, was asked whether he considered it practicable to force 
the Straits by naval action alone. Carden replied, guardedly, that the 
Straits could not be rushed, but that they could be forced by extended 
operations with a large number of ships. He was thereupon ordered to 
make the attempt. Thus the task was at first entrusted to the Navy alone, 
and no advantage taken of our command of the sea to send a land force. 

Carden’s initial success in putting the forts at the mouth of the Darda¬ 
nelles out of action on February 19-20 was followed by a disastrous 
failure to force the Narrows on March 18, which resulted in the loss of the 
battleships Ocean and Irresistible and the French battleship Bouvet by 
mines floating down on the current, and serious damage being sustained 
by the battleship Inflexible . This proved the unsuitability of the large 
battleship in narrow waters; a lesson which was forgotten and has had 
to be relearned in this war. Other ships were hit by mobile howitzer 
batteries which could not be located without accurate aircraft observation. 

Kitchener was then, with some reluctance, persuaded to send out a 
force of seventy-five thousand men under Sir Ian Hamilton, of whom he 
had formed a high opinion in South Africa. Unfortunately, the gross 
blunder of loading at the bottom of the ships all the things that required 
unloading first forced Hamilton to put into Alexandria to reload. This 
meant the waste of a precious month. Moreover, the element of surprise 
was lost, since Alexandria was a hotbed of spies. “The English,” wrote 
Liman von Sanders, “obligingly allowed us four good weeks of respite. 

. . . This just sufficed for the most indispensable measures to be taken.” 

A wide choice of landing-places was available. A landing on the north 
coast of the Gulf of Enos might have yielded the best results, since it 
provided the chance of cutting the Turkish line of communication and 
isolating the troops in the Gallipoli Peninsula; in a restricted sense, 
however, it did not fit in with the main object, which was co-operation 
with the Fleet in its attack on the Narrows. Bulair, on the south coast of 
the Gulf of Xeros, was strongly fortified, and a disembarkation there 
would have been under fire from the rear and flanks. A landing at Suvla 
Bay, if followed by an immediate advance to the Sari Bahr ridge, would 
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have taken in reverse the forts on the Narrows. Hamilton, however, who 
was tied by his instructions, decided upon a series of disembarkations 
on the beaches at the toe of the Peninsula, with the object of capturing 
at the first rush the important crest of Achi Baba, which commanded 
the main road by which the Turkish supplies came, and dominated 
not only the Straits but the Asiatic coast as well. In consequence of this 
decision, his force was split up into a number of isolated units, weak 
everywhere and incapable of concerted action. 

The landing was a terribly muddled affair, carried out without method, 
and it was only owing to the indomitable pluck of the troops that they 
were not driven back to their ships. Their grip was maintained with 
incredible heroism against attack month after month. It was never 
relinquished, but attempts to push forward met with very limited success. 
The Turks excelled in defence, and none of the principal objectives was 
attained. A second landing was accordingly made a few m iles to the 
north, at Anzac, in the endeavour to outflank the Turks at Helles. This 
was carried out by the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps under 
Bird wood. But the troops were actually landed at the wrong place, and 
here again the advance was held up, and our men remained hanging on 
desperately to the fringes of the Peninsula, under constant fire and depen¬ 
dent for supplies upon what could reach them by sea. A third landing, 
to which I will refer later, was undertaken at Suvla Bay on August 6. It 
was hoped to secure a line across the Peninsula to the Narrows and cut 
off the enemy forces on Achi Baba and elsewhere to the south. 

II 

ORDERED TO GALLIPOLI 

I received my orders to proceed to Gallipoli towards the end of May. 
By this time operations had come to an almost complete deadlock. The 
troops were held up, and the Navy had abandoned for the time being 
their attempt to force the Straits by sea. My instructions were to proceed 
to the spot with all speed, confer with the Vice-Admiral, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and Wing-Commander Samson, and report on the most urgent 
air requirements. I was to go thoroughly into the methods and arrange¬ 
ments for reconnaissance and attack, the number and type of machines 
likely to be most useful for the operations which were being carried out 
and to meet future developments, and the most suitable form of transport 
for the air squadrons in process of formation. 

I set out without delay. After a wait of two days at Marseilles I caught 
a boat for Malta, where the Admiralty had arranged a passage for me to 
Mudros Bay, Lemnos Island, in Agamemnon. All the way we were 
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zigzagging in order to avoid submarine attacks. Moonlight nights were the 
worst; everything, even the leg of a drowned mule, looked like a periscope. 
Mudros Bay presented a lovely sight as we steamed in. It was a fine natural 
harbour, crowded with ships taking refuge from the submarines. The chief 
defect of Mudros was lack of water and supplies of any kind. There were 
no landing facilities, and we had no locus standi ; the islands of Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Tenedos, though essential to us as bases, were swarming with 
spies, who were quite immune from interference. I arrived on June 24, and 
at once went to see Hamilton, who was extremely kind and ordered a tent to 
be allocated to me at G.H.Q. I explained to him and to Vice-Admiral de 
Robeck, the Naval Commander-in-Chief, and his Chief of Staff, Commo¬ 
dore Roger Keyes, the lines on which I proposed to work, and they at 
once gave me all the facilities possible. The chief difficulty was that of 
getting expeditiously to the various points where operations were pro¬ 
ceeding, but de Robeck very kindly made arrangements for me to be taken 
in destroyers or, when one of these was not available, in trawlers. 

Originally the fleet which attacked the Dardanelles had with it Ark 
Royal, one of our earliest aircraft-carriers, with one Short, two Wright, 
and three Sopwith seaplanes, and two Sopwith single-seater aeroplanes. 
The seaplanes were of an obsolete pattern; they could not take off except 
in calm weather, and they had not sufficient ceiling to protect the pilot 
and observer from gunfire. The aeroplanes could not be used at all, 
owing to lack of an aerodrome. In spite of their limitations, the seaplanes 
had done what they could in spotting for the ships’ guns and locating 
minefields. Subsequently, the force was augmented by Ben-my-chree, with 
five seaplanes, and the kite-balloon ship, Manica. 

When it was decided to send an Expeditionary Force to the Peninsula 
the existing units were again strengthened by the addition of No. 3 
Squadron, R.N.A.S., under Wing-Commander Samson, and the balloon- 
ship Hector. Samson was a fine aviator and born fighter, but without 
much organizing ability. He was one of the earliest naval officers to learn 
to fly, and in 1911 he made the first ascent from the deck of a battleship. 
He was also responsible for the first formation flying; this was at the 
Spithead Review in 1914. He had greatly distinguished himself in the 
operations of the Naval Brigade at Antwerp, where he made a series of 
daring raids upon the German line of communications. 

No. 3 Squadron consisted of thirteen machines of a very miscellaneous 
character, with eleven pilots. As soon as Samson arrived on March 24 
he set to work to clear a piece of ground for an aerodrome on Tenedos 
island and to reconnoitre the coast and take photographs of the enemy’s 
positions. When I inspected the unit it was obviously showing signs of 
strain. Although the complements laid down for the R.N.A.S., when 
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they existed at all, were quite inadequate to meet the high rate of sickness 
and deterioration of material due to climatic conditions in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, in practice they were never even attained. Both in per¬ 
sonnel and material, the squadron was insufficient for the arduous duties 
imposed upon it, and efficiency had suffered. Captain Loring, R.N., 1 the 
Acting Governor of Tenedos, was extremely helpful throughout my visit. 

My next task was to make a tour of the various land fronts. Wherever 
I went I discussed the situation with the commanding officers and staffs 
on the spot, so as to get a clear idea of how best the Air Service could 
help them in their difficulties, and I was fortunate in finding many old 
personal friends—among others, Birdwood, Francis Lloyd, Hunter- 
Weston, de Lisle, and Braithwaite. In the Fleet, also, I found many 
acquaintances, from de Robeck downward. As I went round I had ample 
proof of the terrible ordeal through which the troops had passed. Rows 
of trenches and barbed wire extended to the water’s edge, and River Clyde, 
stranded off Sedd-el-Bahr, was pitted with innumerable bullet-marks. 
Even at that date the position seemed to me to be bad. Everywhere the 
beaches and landing-places were under constant fixe; shells of various 
calibres were falling among the shipping or raising clouds of dust on 
the foreshore. An eight-inch gun, nicknamed “Asiatic Annie” by the 
troops, occasionally dropped one of her great missiles from the far side 
of the Straits. 

All units looked magnificent, but were greatly handicapped by the 
conditions under which they were fighting. There was no question of 
taking them out of the line for a rest, as in other theatres of the war. 
Bitter cold at night made sleep difficult. On the other hand, the heat in 
the daytime was intense, and dust, flies, and, perhaps most important off 
all, lack of drinking water, more than half of which had to be brought 
by sea, caused a great deal of sickness. Dysentery was very common. 
Anzac, with its towering cliffs, looked a particularly inhospitable spot, 
but the Dominion troops were a splendid lot of men and had an ideal 
commander in Birdwood. I also visited the French headquarters at 
Sedd-el-Bahr. This was commanded by General Gouraud, a grand soldier. 
On one occasion he was blown over a wall by a shell and had a leg and 
an arm badly smashed. He afterwards played a heroic part in the great 
battles round Rheims in 1918. Many years later, when he was Governor 
of Paris, he came to visit us in Bombay, and we recalled our experiences 
with great interest. 

One of the points which struck me was the importance of mutual 
co-operation between the Army and Navy and Mercantile Marine. The 
artillery barrage for an advance on land was mostly provided by the 

1 Vice-Admiral E. K. Loring, C.B. 
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ships, and both depended upon the minesweepers, trawlers, drifters, and 
supply vessels of the Merchant Service for their supplies. All stores, 
ammunition, and reinforcements were brought from England, a distance 
of six thousand miles, and were exposed on long sections of the journey 
to submarines and mines, and, in some parts, to attacks from the air. 
Not only food but the bulk of the water had to reach the troops by sea, 
and everything had to be landed at improvised jetties under fire. If the 
Merchant Service had failed the troops would have been cut off, but 
the sailors stuck manfully to the work. I made many of my visits to the 
landing-places in trawlers. We were often shelled, and it was an interesting 
experience. The crews took it all as a matter of course. They were an 
exceptionally fine lot of men who had volunteered for the work—hard¬ 
bitten, self-reliant, and courageous deep-sea fishermen, of the best type 
of that bulwark of Great Britain. Besides this, they were constantly 
employed in anti-submarine patrols and minesweeping. While engaged 
in the latter task in the Narrows they frequently came under concentrated 
fire from the shore batteries at close range and sustained heavy casualties, 
but they carried out their duties perfectly unperturbed. 

My next fortnight was a busy one, as extracts from my diary show: 

June 24-th. Arrived 7 p.m. and reported to C.-in-C. and Vice-Admiral. 

June 25th. Visited H.M.S. Manica and discussed with O.C. No. 1 Kite- 
balloon section (Major J. E>. Mackworth, R.N.A.S.) the work carried out 
by his section. Acted as observer from the air of the fire of H.M.S. Lord 
Nelson , during her bombardment of Chanak. Inspected Ark Royal and 
discussed seaplane work. 

June 26th. Found a suitable area for an aerodrome near G.H.Q. Proceeded 
to Anzac and discussed co-operation with aircraft with G.O.C. Anzac Corps 
(General Birdwood) and his B.G.R.A. and Staff; and ascertained special 
situation and requirements. 

June 21th . Proceeded to Helles. Discussed aircraft co-operation with 
G.O.C. Eighth Corps, his Staff, and R.N.A.S. officer in charge of Report 
Centres. 

June 28th. Visited Tenedos aerodrome. Accompanied by Wing-Com¬ 
mander Samson, inspected aerodrome and stores and discussed work carried 
out, procedure employed, difficulties encountered, and types of machines found 
most suitable. 

June 50th. Thoroughly reconnoitred proposed aerodrome and submarine 
scout base near G.H.Q., accompanied by Commander Clark-Hall and Major 
Alack worth. 

July 2nd-Sth. Paid further visits to various units and centres, obtained much 
additional information and views from all sources. Drawing up report. 

July 9th . Completing report. Interview with Vice-Admiral and Chief of 
Staff. Dispatched cable to Admiralty re material required. Interview with 
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G.O.C.-in-C. and C.G.S. Inspected kite-balloon in H.M.S. Hector. Left 

for England. 

One of my most interesting experiences was an ascent in the kite-balloon 
of Manica, in order to observe the bombardment of Chanak for Lord 
Nelson. The sea and sky were a marvellous blue, and below me was 
spread out the whole panorama of the Peninsula, the Straits crowded 
with shipping, the great mass of Achi Baba about seven miles from the 
toe and dominating Helles and the surrounding country, the Asiatic shore 
fading into the haze, and the Sea of Marmora in the far distance. The 
width of the Peninsula at Achi Baba was some five miles; thence it tapered 
to about one and a half miles at the toe. Away to the west lay the islands 
—Lemnos in the far distance, Samothrace, and the rose-coloured rocks 
of Imbros, all gilded by the semi-tropical sunshine. It was like a scene 
from a fairy-tale. But I had not much time for contemplating the scenery, 
wonderful as it was. The balloon was very steady, and I had been kneeling 
in the basket signalling the fall of the shots for about three-quarters of 
an hour, when suddenly Lord Nelson received news of a submarine in the 
neighbourhood and made off at full speed for Kephalos, leaving us to 
fend for ourselves. The balloon was quickly hauled in, and we reached 
harbour without difficulty. 


Ill 

MY REPORT 

In the cabled summary of my report to London I pointed out some of 
the chief obstacles with which the R.N.A.S. had to contend. The Air 
Service in the Dardanelles was very deficient in men and material. Naval 
observers were of little use for artillery spotting, and artillery officers had 
to be taken from their batteries to be trained for the purpose. The wireless 
sets supplied had only a range of five thousand yards and were quite 
ineffective for long-range bombardments. The lack of communications, 
the heat, the glare, and the dust, and the strain of constantly flying over 
the sea in machines unsuited to the work, were telling on the men. The 
machines themselves were deteriorating owing to overwork and exposure. 
Woodwork was warped by the sun, and the engines were filled with grit. 
It was essential that personnel and material should be kept up to strength 
by a regular supply of reserves. 

I emphasized the fact that the work of the Flying Service was suffering 
from lack of organization, which led to overlapping in one place and 
gaps in another, and dispersion of energy. Economy of men and material 
would be achieved by the introduction of a closer-knit and better-organized 
system, and greater efficiency and saving of time would result. The amount 
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of daily flying was already small and would decrease with the deterioration 
of material and the dwindling of highly trained personnel. The R.N.A.S. 
required to be more centrally grouped with regular channels of communi¬ 
cation between it and Naval and Military Headquarters. I laid particular 
stress on the need of homogeneity and the supply of standard types of 
aircraft and an adequate supply of spare parts. At the time of my inspec¬ 
tion the eleven seaplanes fit for service were made up of five different 
types of machine and three types of engine, while the thirteen aeroplanes 
comprised five different types with six types of engines. 

I recommended that the flying services should be concentrated at 
Kephalos, on the island of Imbros, where I had found excellent sites for 
two aerodromes. Kephalos as a centre had many advantages over 
Tenedos. Kephalos harbour was the base in Imbros island, where G.H.Q. 
was situated, and where the Naval Commander-in-Chief’s flagship was 
as a rule located. It was about thirty-five miles from the base at Lemnos 
and about ten from the trenches on the Peninsula. It afforded better 
communication than Tenedos with the troops at Anzac and Helles. The 
transfer to Imbros reduced the oversea flight by sixteen miles on the 
double j ourney to the Peninsula, and placed us in a central position when 
the Suvla operations shifted the centre of gravity northward. We were 
thus as centrally placed as possible for both the strategical and tactical 
areas in which we were operating. 

Of course, I should have preferred, had it been possible, to avoid this 
sea crossing altogether; however, as seacraft were constantly passing, 
there was always the chance of a plane being picked up in the event of a 
forced descent on the water. Kephalos also had advantages as regards 
stores and supplies, and repair arrangements could be considerably 
speeded up. The harbour was not very good, as it was open to the pre¬ 
vailing north-east winds, but it was the best there was. At the entrance 
there was a submarine net; how effective it would have been I am not 
sure. There were rugged hills and high cliffs to the north of the anchorage, 
and the sea and the shores of the Peninsula to the east; on the south was 
the tableland which I selected for one of the aerodromes, and the sand- 
dunes upon which had been pitched the first G.H.Q. camp, and to the 
west was the low-lying neck of land where the seaplane base lay, to the 
north of which I proposed to establish another aerodrome and our 
R.N.A.S. Headquarters. 

As regards material, I recommended that sufficient machines should be 
sent out to maintain in constant being two squadrons—viz., eighteen 
B.E. 2c’s with Royal Aircraft Factory engines and eighteen Maurice Far- 
mans with 100-h.p. Renault engines, together with eighteen in reserve 
and as many spare engines as possible. I foresaw that maintenance of 
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aircraft was going to be one of the greatest problems. I also asked for 
a photographic section with six cameras, twenty-four Lewis or Vickers 
guns with mountings, light wireless sets, and daylight signalling lamps. 
A ‘mother ship’ was to be organized, and—a very important point—a 
fast trawler or tug, with a derrick for lifting ma c hin es from the sea, was 
requisitioned. For work with the Fleet I asked for two squadrons of 
submarine scout airships, six two-seater and two single-seater scout sea¬ 
planes, and an additional kite-balloon section, together with sheds. 
Finally, a training unit was to be formed and equipped with machines 
unsuitable for flying over the enemy. 

I arrived back in England on July 12 and took the opportunity to 
discuss the situation with various members of the Cabinet, but I found 
no one very enthusiastic. The Liberal Government had been replaced 
by the Coalition. Asquith, against his better judgment, had been forced 
to sacrifice Haldane, whose advice at this juncture would have been in¬ 
valuable, and Churchill, the chief sponsor of Gallipoli, had been relegated 
to the Duchy of Lancaster. I pointed out that the situation at Gallipoli 
was one of stalemate. Neither side could make any progress, and the 
troops were overworked and underfed. The presence of German sub¬ 
marines had greatly enhanced the difficulty of naval co-operation. 

On the 24th I was appointed in command of the air service in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. As I was a Colonel in the Army and my new 
command consisted of R.N.A.S. units, special steps had to be taken by 
the Admiralty to avoid technical difficulties which arose as regards com¬ 
mand. I was therefore made a temporary Colonel Commandant, Royal 
Marines, as well as a Wing-Captain R.N.A.S., and given the seniority 
of a Captain in the Royal Navy, of three years’ standing. Thus I held a 
curious assortment of ranks: I was at one and the same time a Captain 
in the 15th Hussars, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel and Temporary Colonel 
in the Army, Wing-Commander R.F.C., Wing-Captain R.N.A.S., and 
Colonel Commandant of Royal Marines, with the seniority of a Captain, 
Royal Navy. 

IV 

A NIGHTMARE JOURNEY 

I collected what equipment I could lay hands on and started on my 
return journey to Gallipoli immediately. The journey was not without 
adventures. On my way the driver of the Admiralty car which was taking 
me to Dover contrived to effect a head-on collision with another motor. 
The car was an open one, and Cooper, my R.F.C. servant, was thrown 
over my head, together with a lot of Admiralty and other gear. He found 
himself in a hedge and picked himself up slowly, thinking some of his 
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ribs were broken. The driver and I managed to extricate ourselves from 
the telescoped front seats with some difficulty. I was badly shaken, but 
with the help of a friendly passing motorist we got to Ashford, where I 
hired another car to take us on. We arrived at Dover to find the boat 
leaving the harbour. There was nothing for it but to hurry on to New- 
haven, which we reached just in time to catch the packet to Dieppe. 

After a very uncomfortable crossing, we arrived in Paris in the middle 
of the night, only to find the city in pitch darkness and an air raid in full 
progress. We crept across Paris in a horse cab to the Gare de Lyon and 
started at 6 a.m. by a slow train to Marseilles. It was an interminable 
journey and seemed like a nightmare to me. The train was full of sick 
and wounded, and crawled from station to station. At last we reached 
Marseilles, and luckily I found that the departure of the ship in which 
we were to proceed to Malta had been postponed for two days. We were 
both very sore and shaken after the accident, but were able to get ourselves 
overhauled by the ship’s doctor, who assured us that no bones were broken. 
From Malta we were taken on to Imbros in a destroyer. 

We reached G.H.Q. on August 6, the day on which the 10th and 11th 
Divisions landed at Suvla, a broad and shallow bay three miles north of 
Anzac. Had I arrived at the scheduled time I should have been able, as 
I had hoped, to take part in the operation. It had been admirably planned. 
Prior to the landing, the area had been surveyed from the air by an 
observer named Captain A. A. Walser, who had made careful sketches 
and photographs and reported that it was almost totally devoid of Turkish 
forces. The landing itself was made with little opposition. Twenty 
thousand men were put ashore in the darkness, and Chocolate Hill, the 
key to the position, could have been occupied without firing a shot on 
the morning of August 7. Unfortunately, however. Kitchener, disregard¬ 
ing Ian Hamilton’s request for a young and energetic commander, had 
entrusted the operation to Sir Frederick Stopford, a veteran quite unsuited 
for this task. 

V 

THE FAILURE AT SUVLA 

Hamilton’s intention was to take the enemy by surprise, cross the hills 
to Maidos, on the Narrows, and, in conjunction with the Helles and 
Anzac forces, cut off the Turks in the Peninsula. This done, the passage 
would be open for the ships, while the Army advanced along the road. 
Deprived of sea communication with Constantinople, the remainder of 
the Turkish force on the Peninsula would have been obliged to surrender, 
and Constantinople might conceivably have fallen. The element of sur¬ 
prise was achieved. The landing in the pitch darkness had been made 
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good, and the ground to the north of the Bay cleared for the next attack. 
Having disembarked at midnight on August 6-7, instead of pushing on 
Stopford and his Staff wasted priceless time. The landing-place was a 
scene of confusion, and for twenty-four hours nothing was done. The 
Turks reached the foothills from Bulair and Chanak at midnight on the 
8th-9th. The delay of a day spelled defeat. 

The inertia of the Ninth Corps, it has been said, lost us the Gallipoli 
campaign. The troops at Anzac and Helles both did their part magnifi¬ 
cently, and had Stopford at once seized the high ground in front of him 
in co-operation with the forces on his right the Turkish communications 
would have been severed. Our observers flying above the Suvla heights 
on the 7th were amazed to see no signs of our men, and on the following 
day they began to bring in ominous reports of large masses of Turkish 
troops being hurried across from the other side of the Straits and from 
the Bulair lines. When at last Stopford made up his mind to attack on 
the 9th the enemy had been strongly reinforced, and he was repulsed with 
heavy loss. We now know from the account published by General von 
Sanders that the Turks had only a battalion of gendarmerie in the Suvla 
area at the time, and the landing took them completely by surprise. 

The final attack on the position did not take place until August 20, 
and by this time the enemy had brought up ample reinforcements, and 
the heights were held in force. I remember well the battle on August 20, 
the last, had we known it, to be fought for the possession of the Peninsula. 
Two days previously the famous 29th Division, commanded by de Lisle, 
had been brought over from Helles, and our planes had been up recon¬ 
noitring the enemy’s position. The attack began at 2.30 f.m. as Hamilton 
thought we should have the advantage of the sun behind us. I was for 
a short time in Swiftsure with the Admiral, and the roar of the guns as 
battleships, gunboats, and monitors started to shell the position was 
deafening. I was specially interested, as among the attacking force was 
the 2nd Mounted Division under my old C.O., General Peyton. Much 
excitement was caused in Swiftsure when the track of a torpedo making 
straight for us was reported; but it passed without hitting. I landed and 
visited the various H.Q.’s and part of the front line to see better what 
we could do to give air assistance. 

Unfortunately, things went wrong from the very start. The Turks had 
profited by the long delay to dig themselves well in, and a thick mist 
concealed their position. Our troops had to cross a broad open plain, 
known as the Salt Lake, before reaching the foothills, and came under 
heavy fire which they could not return. Many of the troops were only 
half-trained, and discipline was bad. In consequence, direction was lost, 
and units became mixed up. After the foothills were reached the scrub 
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was set on. fire by the shells, and this made further confusion. Nor was 
the supporting attack from Anzac meeting with better success. Troops 
who had been some time on the Peninsula were unfit for the offensive, 
and though the two forces joined hands they were never able to drive the 
Turks off the crest of the ridge. When at last fighting was broken off on 
the 22nd none of our principal objectives had been gained. During the 
bitter August fighting one quarter of the whole Expeditionary Force was 
sacrificed to no purpose. 

VI 

TAKING OVER COMMAND 

But I must return to my own particular work. My first duty was to 
take over command from Samson. This was an unpleasant task, and 
Samson was extremely hurt, but he worked loyally under me and gave 
me every possible support. I was very grateful to him. I found things 
in a terrible state of confusion. I had managed to get the Admiralty 
to send one or two officers with me, and also a few aeroplanes in packing- 
cases, but no tools to put them together had been included, and there 
were no spare parts, no instruments, and no portable sheds for the aircraft, 
no transport or motor-boats, no suitable flying clothing (a serious matter 
as the weather got colder), and not even a typewriter or stationery. Our 
first task was to ‘wangle’ materials from the various ships in order to 
start our headquarters, which we knocked up with the help of Greek 
labour. Then, as there was practically no lightering accommodation 
available, we made rafts and floated our crates ashore to a landing-stage, 
which also had to be improvised. After this we proceeded to construct 
the two aerodromes with the aid of Turkish prisoners—one at Kephalos 
Point and the other near to headquarters. This done, our heterogeneous 
forces were distributed as follows: 

Aeroplane and Seaplane Wing (. Kephalos ) 

1 aeroplane squadron for special duty, G.H.Q. (Kephalos). 

1 aeroplane squadron for special duty (Helles). 

1 seaplane squadron for submarine patrol and assisting Fleet (in Ark Royal 
and Ben-my-chree). 

Kite-balloon Squadron ( Kephalos ) 

3 kite-balloon sections for special duty (assisting Fleet). 

1 gas ship. 

Submarine and Scout Squadron (Kephalos) 

2 flights for special duty (routine submarine patrolling and protection of 
firing ships). 

1 gas ship and stores ship. 

Mother Ship 

Repair section; stores; photos; wireless; depot for officers passing through. 
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One of my chief difficulties was to obtain a supply of officers, but we 
gradually formed a first-rate Headquarters Staff. It was drawn from all 
sorts of units, but we soon shook down together and I could not have 
wished for a more loyal and keen set of officers. 

C. N. Buzzard, a garrison gunner, who acted as D.A.Q.M.G., in 
addition to being very able at staff work, was a versatile companion, a 
painter and poet. After he left us he distinguished himself with the 
artillery at Caporetto, and I asked for his services on the Supreme War 
Council Staff at Versailles. He was a good French scholar, and after the 
war he married a French lady and went into business in Paris. P. R. C. 
Groves, for whom I had applied to be sent from France, was in charge 
of the Operations Branch. The Intelligence Department I put under 
E. A. O. A. Jamieson and O. W. Raikes. Both were very talented men. 
Jamieson was an Edinburgh architect, and he reverted to his profession at 
the end of the war. I saw him from time to time until his death a few 
years ago. Raikes had been on the Times staff. After the war he was one 
of the small band of officers who helped me to lay the foundations of 
civil aviation. Later he was employed by the Foreign Office at Geneva, 
where he died in 1933 of acute appendicitis. He was one of the ablest 
and most loyal of colleagues and a delightful friend. 

J. H. Gibbon, 1 well known as a rowing Blue and coach of the Oxford 
eight, was a gunner from Helles. He acted as artillery observer, and was 
also employed in training officers for this duty. He returned to command 
his battery at Helles at the time of the evacuation, and was among the 
last to leave, having first shot his beloved horses with his own hand. 
We met later when he was driving a bus in the general strike of 1926. 
Lionel Guest, a very talented and delightful man, who was one of the 
younger brothers of the Guest family, was in charge of material. 
Frank Summers, a temporary officer of the Royal Marines, I entrusted 
with personnel. J. Kidston Allsopp, a civil engineer by profession, took 
over construction and did invaluable work in making aerodromes, 
jetties, shelters, and roads. Both he and Guest held commissions in 
the R.N.V.R. 

Among the observers my most poignant memory is that of Erskine 
Childers. Childers was a brilliant officer and utterly fearless. Before the 
war he had been a keen amateur yachtsman, and had carried out, entirely 
on his own initiative, a daring reconnaissance of the German coast-line 
at the mouth of the Ems, which furnished the Admiralty with valuable 
information. He embodied his adventures in that fascinating story. The 
Riddle of the Sands. When war was declared he at once joined the 
R.N.A.S. and took a prominent part in the seaplane attack on the Schillig 
1 Brigadier John H. Gibbon, D.S.O., R.A. 
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Roads. While Childers was under me our chief difficulty was to prevent 
him from taking flights out of turn; on two occasions when he crashed into 
the sea it was found that he had had no business to be on that patrol at 
all. In 1916 he took part in a daring attempt to raid the German Fleet 
at anchor by means of coastal motor-boats. I never knew what induced 
him after the war to join the Irish rebellion; it may have been sympathy 
for the under-dog, or love of adventure, or both. He was secretary to 
the Irish delegation which came to England in 1921, but refused to accept 
the terms offered. He returned to Ireland and was caught and shot by 
the Free State Government. Before his death he shook hands with the 
fixing-party—an act quite characteristic of the man. I do not know 
whether the British Government raised a finger to save him, but the news 
of his tragic end came as a terrible shock to me' and his many friends in 
the R.N.A.S. 

My work involved a constant round of journeys to the various fronts, 
as well as Army and Naval Headquarters. Everybody was most helpful, 
and it was a great pride to us to try to assist them in their extraordinarily 
difficult task. On Hamilton’s Staff I had many friends, including Braith- 
waite, Dawnay, Aspinall, Deedes, George Lloyd (later my predecessor 
in Bombay), and Maitland; Compton Mackenzie, the novelist, among 
others, was employed on intelligence work. I also had to make trips to 
Mudros, where I established a ‘blimp’ airship base under Sparling for 
anti-submarine patrol work, and where Aragon acted as base depot ship. 
The army staff for the lines of communication was on board Aragon and 
needed constant jogging by the elbow in order to induce them to forward 
the few supplies which arrived for us in driblets, after being wrung from 
the reluctant home authorities. According to a current myth, Aragon was 
so hemmed in with bottles that it was doubtful whether she would ever 
be able to weigh anchor. 

We at once proceeded to make our headquarters the pivot of informa¬ 
tion for the M.E.F. and the Fleet. A photographic section was formed 
as part of the equipment of each wing and seaplane flight. Maps of the 
whole Peninsula and trench-maps were made from our photographs ; these 
were the only reliable maps available and were in general use both in the 
Fleet and in the Army. Constant aerial photographic work was required 
to keep them up to date, and they were in great demand and issued in 
hundreds. The most recent maps and aerial photographs were also on 
view for those who wished to consult them, and hardly a day passed 
without a visit from some senior officers, naval or military. We established 
wireless stations for receiving signals from aircraft and transmitting them 
to other stations and to the Fleet. Telephone communication with G.H.Q, 
was laid down, and arrangements made to communicate by visual 
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signalling with the flagship and other vessels in the Bay. By these means 
all information was passed on to the unit concerned as soon as it was 
received, and daily and weekly summaries of the situation were prepared 
and issued. The Intelligence Section became a very effective working 
organization. 

Meanwhile Allsopp, our energetic and resourceful engineer, was making 
our camp shipshape. It was on the side of a hill , and much cut tin g and 
draining were necessary. With the help of Turkish prisoner labour, he 
constructed a rough Officers’ Mess and lecture-room of mud and stone, 
hospitals and galleys, and huts for meteorological and directional wireless 
work. Drainage and water-supply had to he tackled, and presented a 
series of difficulties. Anti-aircraft gun emplacements and a short seaplane 
railway were also made. In addition, there were innumerable questions, 
such as camp regulations, fire precautions, and other routine matters, 
including indents for personnel and material, to be watched. 

Life at Imbros would have been unbearable but for the interest of the 
work and the unfailing good humour and hearty co-operation of my 
excellent Staff. The greatest curse was the flies. I have known this plague 
in many parts of the world, hut I never met with any to compare with 
those of Gallipoli. Ian Hamilton said they drank the ink out of his 
fountain-pen as he wrote, and, indeed, they were everywhere—in one’s 
eyes, on the food, and buzzing round the lights at^ night. The tent-poles 
were black with them, and they could be killed by the thousand merely 
by applying a light. Nor were the flies the only form of insect life; there 
were scorpions, centipedes, spiders, and other noisome pests by the score. 
The soil was almost destitute of vegetation, and as autumn came on 
terrific northerly gales drove the sand in front of them, filling the cooking- 
pots and causing a very unpleasant internal complaint, politely known 
as Gallipolitis. While these storms were blowing it was impossible to 
land water or supplies of any kind. Under such conditions no precautions 
could safeguard the delicate constitutions of aeroplane engines ; cleaning 
and repairs at such times were out of the question. The sun was almost 
as great an enemy; it warped the wings, framework, and propellers. 
Another annoying feature was the lack of authentic news. This was very 
depressing, and the wildest rumours were circulated. An official news- 
sheet, edited by Maxwell and entitled The Peninsular Press, was got out, 
but it was not a very inspiring publication and was treated with con¬ 
siderable scepticism. But we were a happy mess, and sometimes at night, 
while the wind swirled round our camp, we discussed the situation and 
told each other how the war ought to be run. 

The principal task of the Naval Air Service in the Eastern Mediterranean 
now was to prevent the Turks from reinforcing their armies and driving 
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us into the sea. These reinforcements were usually concentrated at 
Chanak, on the Asiatic side, and then transported over the Narrows and 
landed at the ports of Ak Bashi and Kilia Liman, on the east coast of 
the Peninsula. On August 11 the seaplane-carrier Ben-my-chree , which 
was commanded by a very able officer, Squadron-Commander C. J. 
l’Estrange Malone, moved out to the Gulf of Xeros, and sent up a plane 
to spot for a monitor which fired on troops as they were landing, while 
seaplanes bombarded them from the air. 

VII 

ATTACK BY TORPEDO 

On the same occasion we tried an experiment which may well go down 
to history. The operation was witnessed with me by Colonel Maurice 
Hankey, who was my guest at the time. Flight-Commander C. H. K. 
Edmonds went up in a Short seaplane carrying a 14-inch Whitehead 
torpedo, which he successfully launched against a 5000-ton transport. 
Two other seaplanes which took part each succeeded in torpedoing a 
steamer. Lieutenant G. B. Dacre, piloting one of these, was forced by 
engine trouble to descend on to the water and to taxi up to his target. Even 
after releasing his torpedo he was unable to climb into the air until he 
had taxied about two miles up the Straits under heavy rifle-fire. This was 
the first occasion on which torpedoes were ever launched from aircraft 
in war. The chief difficulty was to get these seaplanes off the water when 
loaded with a torpedo and sufficient petrol for a long-distance flight, and 
weather conditions had to be perfect. It must be remembered that these 
operations were the more difficult at that time, as there was no such 
thing as a catapult fitted to a ship or a flying off and on deck. The sea¬ 
planes had to be lowered over the side of the small aircraft-carriers of 
those days, and hoisted in-board again on return. The modern aircraft- 
carrier has now immensely simplified and enhanced the value of such 
operations. 

These attacks by torpedo dealt a severe blow, material and moral, to 
the Turkish communications. I sent in a report on the experiment to 
the Admiralty, and strongly urged the development and improvement of 
this important innovation with its vast potentialities. It was obvious that 
the torpedo which could hit its target below the water-line would be 
much more effective than the bomb. The value of this invention, for 
which Admiral Sueter fought almost alone, has been more than proved 
in the present war at Taranto, Sardinia, Cape Matapan, in the sinking 
of Bismarck , Prince of Wales , and Repulse , and at Pearl Harbour and 
elsewhere. It has indeed now become one of the decisive factors in naval 
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war. It is quite incomprehensible to me why the torpedo aircraft and its 
torpedo have not been properly developed since the last war. It is a matter 
of the utmost urgency. The only effective reply to the torpedo-carrying 
aircraft is adequate fighter protection. 

On August 30 Samson, with Keith-Jopp as his observer, spotted for the 
guns of Monitor M.l 5 firing on to Ak Bashi Liman harbour, which was full 
of dhows, steamers, and troops. A terrible panic ensued as the shells blew 
up a steamer loaded with ammunition, sank another, and inflicted heavy 
casualties. As a result of these attacks, the Turks gave up bringing troops 
over by sea and sent all reinforcements and supplies by the Bulair road, 
where, too, they were constantly harassed. When one considers that the 
range was eighteen thousand yards, with hills of a thousand feet inter¬ 
vening, and that the firing was carried out in a heavy swell, these results 
were very remarkable. 

The Gallipoli flour mills, piers, and coal depots were continuously 
bombed. The enemy’s aerodromes were attacked, and several machines 
were destroyed on the ground. Camps, working-parties, and troops 
moving along the roads were assailed by shell-fire and bombs and low- 
flying aeroplanes, and Mustapha Kemal Pasha narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of Samson, who bombed his motor-car on the road. We 
learned afterwards that as the result of our attacks there was a serious 
shortage of munitions, and the Turks were at one time reduced to a 
hundred and sixty rounds of S.A. ammunition per man. Had we had 
sufficient planes to keep the land approaches under continuous observation 
and bombardment from the air we might have cut off their supplies 
altogether. 

At the end of August the long-expected reinforcements, consisting of 
No. 2 Wing, under Wing-Commander E. L. Gerrard, arrived. Gerrard 
brought out sixteen pilots, two hundred men, and twenty-two aeroplanes, 
with hangars, lorries, and spares. Unfortunately, the machines were not 
of the type I had asked for. All the best material was sent to the Western 
Front, and we had to be content with what was left over. There were 
six unsuitable Caudron biplanes, and six Morane “Parasol” two-seater 
monoplanes, which needed very skilful handling, so Samson had to lend 
the new wing two out of his very precious and limited number of Voisin 
biplanes to help it out. Spare parts for maintenance were still lamentably 
deficient. We now had twenty seaplanes, consisting of: 

7 Short machines (200-h.p. Canton Unne engines) 

5 Short machines (225 h.p. Sunbeam engines) 

8 Sopwith Schneider machines (100-h.p. Gnome mono, engines) 

There were as well forty-nine aeroplanes, of which five were in course of 
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erection or repair. The remaining forty-four were made up of the following 
types: 

8 B.E. 2 (c) (75-h.p. Renault engines) 

5 Bristol Scouts (80-h.p. Gnome engines) 

5 Morane (80-h.p. La Rhdne engines) 

4 Avro (80-h.p. Gnome engines) 

1 Maurice Farman (100-h.p. Renault engine) 

7 Maurice Farman (110-h.p. Renault engines) 

8 Henri Farman (140-h.p. Canton Unne engines) 

6 Nieuport Scouts (80-h.p. La Rhone engines) 

At this time another kite-balloon ship. Canning, arrived. During Sep¬ 
tember and October we had endless difficulties with our airship shed, 
which was blown to shreds by the gales, despite all our efforts—a foretaste 
of what we might expect when the winter set in. About now the personnel 
of the R.N.A.S. Armoured Car units on the Peninsula was transferred 
to my charge. 


VIII 

CUTTING THE TURKS’ SUPPLIES 

In October news came that Bulgaria had entered the war, and this 
meant that the Berlin-Constantinople railway was now open for the 
transport of much-needed munitions for the enemy at Gallipoli. In conse¬ 
quence, there was a great deal more shelling and general liveliness on the 
part of the Turks. I had repeatedly been promised some long-distance 
weight-carrying machines for bombing enemy communications, but they 
never came. However, we managed to inflict a great deal of damage to 
the railway at two points. The first was Ferejik junction, which was a 
comparatively easy matter, as it is accessible from the Bay of Enos. 
Between November 13 and December 1 Ferejik was systematically 
attacked, seventeen 112-pound bombs and twenty-four 20-pound bombs 
being dropped. Great damage was caused to rolling-stock, station build¬ 
ings, the permanent way, and to Turkish camps, and columns of troops 
were dispersed by machine-gun fire. During these raids the V.C. was 
won by Squadron-Commander R. Bell Davies, 1 who coolly landed under 
heavy rifle-fire and picked up Flight Sub-Lieutenant G. F. Smylie, whose 
machine had crashed hot far from a party of Turkish soldiers. 

The second objective was the railway-bridge over the river Maritza, 
south of Kuleli Burgas. If this could be destroyed the connexion between 
Constantinople and Salonika, as well as Berlin, would be severed. For 
an aeroplane to do this meant a flight of a hundred and eighty miles, of 
1 Rear-Admiral R. Bell Davies, V.C., C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C. 
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which, sixty were over the sea. For seaplanes operating from Ben-my-chree 
in the Gulf of Enos the flight was shortened by sixty miles, but it would 
almost all be over land, and a forced descent meant disaster and probably 
death. Nevertheless, between November 8 and 24 a series of attacks was 
made by both night and day with 112-pound bombs. The night attack was 
made by Flight Commander J. R. W. Smyth-Pigott on the night of Novem¬ 
ber 13. He set out from Xmbros at 6 p.m., and I remember clearly how we 
went to see him off, wondering whether he would ever return from his 
hazardous enterprise. Following the river, which shone distinctly in the 
moonlight, he descended to within three hundred feet of his target and 
dropped two bombs. He was severely shaken by the explosion, but managed 
to get back to Imbros after being four and a half hours in the air. 

This was the longest flight hitherto accomplished in the war and was 
certainly the record night-flight. Had it been undertaken on the Western 
Front no doubt it would have been duly rewarded, but my recommenda¬ 
tion passed unheeded. A further attempt was made by Samson, with 
Edwards as an observer, in a Farman. No direct hits on the bridge were 
registered, but the permanent way was damaged, the embankment holed, 
the station at Uzun Kupru wrecked, and the bridge itself so strained that 
traffic was held up for a considerable time while it was repaired. After 
this the Turks mounted anti-aircraft guns which prevented our machines 
from flying low enough to hit their targets. A scheme which we put 
forward for the bombing of Constantinople was vetoed by the Vice- 
Admiral, as the work being done by the R.N.A.S. was of such value that 
he would not afford the risk to men and machines. 

Another task which we undertook was to assist the submarines which 
were making a series of daring raids on the Sea of Marmora and sinking 
Turkish transports and troopships. Seven British, Australian, and French 
submarines were lost while engaged on these duties. It was a splendid 
achievement on the part of all the officers and crews of these craft, but 
perhaps the names of Nasmith,' 1 Boyle, Cochrane, and Holbrook stand 
out most distinctly. Nasmith sank eleven Turkish ships in the Sea of 
Marmora and entered the harbour of Constantinople, causing a terrible 
panic. In order to stop these raids, minefields and nets had been laid 
across the Narrows, and we reconnoitred and took photographs, which 
were of great value to the submarine about to penetrate the almost 
impenetrable barriers of mines, nets, and shore torpedo-tubes. We also 
tried to destroy the principal net by means of depth-charges dropped 
from planes. These were fitted with an ingenious device which enabled 
them to float down with the current and gradually sink to the required 
depth, and then detonate on contact. Unfortunately, many of the 
1 Admiral Sir Martin Dunbar-Nasmith, V.C., K.C.B. 
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depth-charges were carried under the net by the current or failed 
to explode. 

On October 15, in view of the rapidly changing situation in Serbia, 
Macedonia, and Bulgaria, I wrote to the Vice-Admiral inquiring whether 
it was intended to dispatch British Air Service units to the new theatre 
of operations at Salonika, and on the 21st I sent him a memorandum, 
with a copy to G.H.Q., outlining a comprehensive scheme for the forma¬ 
tion of a centrally co-ordinated Air Service to meet the requirements of 
the Army and Navy in the entire Eastern Mediterranean area, together 
with a summary of my recommendations. I received a sympathetic reply 
from Sueter, then Director of the Naval Air Service at the Admiralty, in 
answer to my memorandum. Nothing, however, was done, as the Cabinet 
adhered to their policy of starving the Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force in favour of the Western Front. 


IX 

LETTER TO CHURCHILL 

The following extract from a long letter which I wrote to Mr Churchill 
on November 4 may be of interest. Churchill was no longer First Lord, 
but it concerned him deeply, as he had very largely initiated the campaign: 

The greater part of air work has naturally fallen to the aeroplane. In the 
earlier days there was a great shortage of these craft for the work involved. 
I was fortunate enough to be able to bring out more in August, and a very 
welcome reinforcement arrived in September. It was not until the latter 
arrived that we were able to grapple with the work. As to the work—this 
has been of a very varied nature—constant reconnaissances, both strategical 
and tactical, 6 spotting ’ for ships and for shore batteries, bomb-dropping (of 
which we have made a feature), and photography. I might mention in passing 
that maps of the whole Peninsula have been made from our photographs; 
these are the only reliable maps available and are in general use both in the 
Fleet and Army. Trench maps showing all the enemy’s positions have also 
been made. Constant aerial photographic work is necessary to keep these 
maps up to date. They are issued in hundreds and are in great demand. 

The services rendered by the aeroplane units have been invaluable. Few, 
I fancy, recognize the difficulties under which the work has been done. The 
ever-present sand and dust is one of the greatest enemies; it is sometimes 
driven in clouds which obliterate the aeroplane tents and sheds. Under such 
conditions no precautions will safeguard the delicate constitutions of aero¬ 
plane engines. Cleaning and repair work is also at such times out of the 
question. The sun is almost as great an enemy; it warps the planes and 
framework and propellers. The oversea flight is another handicap; engine 
failure generally entails a descent into the sea and sometimes the loss of the 
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machine. The aeroplane perhaps more than any other type of craft has been 
hampered by dependence upon a line of supply six thousand miles in length. 

hast but not least the aeroplane units, being stationed ashore, have been 
heavily handicapped by ill-health due to climate. At times the proportion of 
personnel non-effective owing to sickness has been as high as 35 per cent. 

I only mention these difficulties to indicate something of what the Air Service 
has had to contend with. It has gone forward in spite of them; its efficiency 
has made rapid strides and is still increasing. It is now an organization in 
being. Areas have been allotted to units. Observers have been obtained and 
trained. Reconnaissances and reports have been systematized. Headquarters 
have been created and organized into a "direction/ supply and repair arrange¬ 
ments will shortly be on a sound working basis. 

Now as to the future. At the moment of writing the strategic situation is 
nebulous. In the plans which I have put forward I have endeavoured to 
legislate for any possible contingency in the Eastern Mediterranean, with a 
special view at the same time to those which appear the most probable. 

If my recommendations are complied with, the R.N.A.S. in the Eastern 
Mediterranean will consist of four aeroplane wings, four seaplane-carriers, 
two kite-balloon ships, and three submarine scout airship bases of two airships 
each, together with a mobile base comprising a parent ship, storeship, hulk¬ 
cleaning station and supply depot, trawler, and two steam pinnaces. 

Centrally placed as we are for the existing strategic situation at Mudros 
and Imbros, this complement and organization will, I think, enable us to 
cope efficiently with two or more theatres in the ^Egean, and if the centre of 
gravity should shift to Serbia or Bulgaria, or to Syria or Egypt, a slight 
increase would enable us to deal with either of these theatres as well. On the 
other hand, should we be required to serve only the present theatre we shall 
be able to supply all naval and military requirements with ease and be in a 
position also to undertake an aerial offensive on a large scale. This is a point 
I should like to emphasize. We have ample evidence from prisoners and 
deserters to show that our bomb attacks have already had excellent effect 
both materially and morally, and this on the limited scale hitherto possible— 
lately an average of about 2000 pounds weight in bombs a week. The attack 
on Constantinople has not unfortunately come off for reasons which Keyes, 
if you have seen him while at home, will probably have given you. It was 
a somewhat doubtful venture with the limited material and personnel avail¬ 
able. A combined show was, however, arranged with the French, who have 
put us off on several occasions. The Vice-Admiral here thought, and I quite 
agreed with him, that it was an operation which should be postponed until 
it could be done really well. 

Guest will tell you of another scheme we have, one for a continuous 
bombing service over Constantinople. I have not yet put it forward officially. 
We have here a constant succession of winds, often amounting to gales, 
blowing alternately for several days at a time, from the N.E. and S.W. The 
idea is that if we could arrange for a ship as a seaplane-carrier in the Black 
Sea seaplanes might take advantage of these winds to fly to and fro across 
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Constantinople, drop bombs and collect information as to the amount and 
location of shipping, which would be of very great value to the Fleet and our 
submarines in the Marmora, to the Army here, and also to the Russians. 

But to return to this neighbourhood. The enemy’s camps, stores, and 
shipping are, and from the nature of the theatre must remain, concentrated 
and very accessible. He has, as yet, neither sufficient aeroplanes nor anti¬ 
aircraft guns to protect himself from bomb attacks. The opportunity for 
aerial attack is unique, and I feel sure that, given the personnel and machines, 
we should be in a position to assist very materially in the operations. It 
must of course be borne in mind that the converse is equally applicable. Our 
bases are perhaps even more vulnerable than those of the enemy; should his 
air service be the first to receive considerable reinforcements our operations 
might be not a little hampered. I sincerely hope that our hands will be 
strengthened with the least possible delay, to enable us to seize the opportunity 
now offered. 


X 

THE EVACUATION 

It was now evident, however, that no military decision could be reached 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula, and that after the stormy weather set in the 
troops would be in a precarious position. The wisdom of keeping a large 
force locked up in this theatre of the war was becoming more and more 
open to question. The situation on the Western Front was disquieting, 
and no more troops could be spared from home. The Turks were being 
reinforced, and ammunition was arriving from Germany in large quanti¬ 
ties. The Cabinet was divided on evacuation; Curzon went so far as to 
circulate a quotation from Thucydides on the subject among his colleagues; 
but Bonar Law was in favour of it, and he was supported by Austen 
Chamberlain, Walter Long, and Lloyd George. Hamilton was replaced 
by General Sir C. C. Monro, who at once came to the conclusion that the 
position was untenable and reported to this effect. The Cabinet then sent 
Kitchener to review the situation, and Kitchener unhesitatingly supported 
Monro. Monro was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean 
Forces, and Birdwood of the Dardanelles Army. Godley took Birdwood’s 
place as commander of the Anzac Corps. The risk of embarking under the 
enemy’s fire was a terrible one. Kitchener told Asquith that he was haunted 
by visions of capsizing boats and drowning men. But even that was better 
than leaving them to perish of cold and starvation, and it had to be faced. 

Shortly before the evacuation Ian Hamilton sailed for England. Every 
one felt sorry for Hamilton, who from the beginning had been set an 
impossible task and was never properly supported. When he left on 
October 17 the ships were manned, and he was cheered all down the line. 

All doubts about the wisdom of the evacuation were set at rest by the 
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great blizzard of hail and snow which raged from November 27 to 30. 
Small craft, covered to the funnels with seaweed and sand, were piled up 
on the beaches, and piers were wrecked or badly damaged. Even in the 
comparative shelter of our camp we were thoroughly uncomfortable. 
Drifting sand blew in dense clouds everywhere, and it was almost im¬ 
possible to cook any food. Planes and hangars, including the submarine 
scout airship at Kephalos, were badly damaged by the gale, and all work 
was suspended. But this was as nothing compared to the sufferings of 
the unfortunate troops on the Peninsula. Waves broke over the improvised 
quays and jetties; for four days it was impossible for vessels to approach 
them, and the men were without greatcoats, food, or water. The cold 
was intense, and on the various fronts about ten thousand had to be 
evacuated with frostbite, while some thirty thousand more were in such a 
weak condition that they could only just carry on. 

Fortunately, the cold weather put an end to dysentery, but the hospitals 
were full to overflowing. The trenches were in a terrible state. Many of 
them became raging torrents; parapets collapsed, and the unfortunate 
occupants were swept with machine-gun and rifle-fire until the blizzards 
of snow and sleet reduced visibility to such a degree that further fighting 
was impossible. Even after the storm died down the trenches were filled 
with about two feet of mud and stagnant water, which partially froze and 
made them almost untenable. The enemy, though on higher ground, 
were in a not much better plight, and many bodies of dead Turks were 
washed down into our fines. 

Every one now knew that the army must be got away before it was 
too late. There was no protection against the weather, and if the troops 
had to pass a winter in the trenches the casualties would be enormous. 
The younger naval officers pleaded hard to be allowed to make a last 
attempt to rush the Narrows with the Fleet, and my friend Roger Keyes 
is confident that we should have succeeded. But the risk was too great. 
Goeben, far more powerful than any of our vessels, was waiting for them 
on the other side. If the Navy had suffered another serious reverse 
the land forces, deprived of the support of the Fleet, would have been 
faced with annihilation. Neither have I ever seen it explained what would 
have happened even if the unsupported Fleet had been successful in 
getting through to Constantinople, leaving the undefeated Turkish land 
forces in possession of both sides of the Straits. 

Plans for the evacuation were now under consideration. It was obvious 
that the Naval Air Service would play a prominent part in the operations, 
but we were then at a very low ebb. The strain had told heavily on men 
and material, and my repeated requests for reinforcements met with little 
or no practical response. I had asked for fifty-four planes, to be kept at 
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this figure permanently by replacements. The Admiralty agreed on sixty, 
but even the lower total was never reached. Numbers had so dwindled 
that the two wings, of which the normal complement was three squadrons 
each, could not muster sufficient planes to make two between them even 
after the second wing arrived. My demands for long-distance bombers 
and fighters had been ignored. Nine different types of machines had been 
supplied; there was no standardization, and spares were so short that 
parts of machines not yet erected had to be used. We had not even enough 
spanners and other tools. A request for a trawler fitted with a derrick 
to pick up machines from the sea had not been complied with. In the 
present war the necessity for such craft has at last been recognized, and 
now a whole fleet of launches and other small craft are kept in constant 
service by a department specially appointed for the task. Flying worn-out 
machines put a totally unfair strain upon my already overworked pilots, 
observers, and mechanics, and meant unnecessary loss of life. Not a 
single officer or man to form the training unit for which I had received 
approval had been sent out. 

To crown all, the Admiralty, who apparently did not realize that the 
evacuation was imminent and that every officer would be required, sent 
a letter on October 25 ordering what personnel had not gone sick or were 
made casualties to proceed home. Things were so serious that on 
November 5 I obtained permission to send Guest to represent matters 
to the Air Department of the Admiralty, but without result. The Sea 
Lords were adamant, and we were actually censured for sending Guest in 
advance of official dispatches. The result of these instructions was that 
Wing-Commander Samson, Squadron-Commander Davies, and other 
senior officers, departed for England, and a youth of twenty-one was left 
to command No. 3 Wing. 

Birdwood, who had temporarily taken Monro’s place, issued orders 
for the evacuation of Anzac and Suvla on December 8, and on the 12th 
I received the following communication: 

The Army Commander hopes that the R.N.A.S. will do its utmost during 
the ensuing week to continue as continuous a series of raids as possible in 
the neighbourhood of Anzac and Suvla, in order to minimize the chances of 
observation by enemy aeroplanes on or about the beaches. 

This was supplemented by a more explicit order from the Vice-Admiral: 

During the evacuation, and especially on the last two days, aircraft must 
endeavour to keep off those of the enemy who may be reconnoitring. For 
this reason it is considered that unusual activities on the part of our aircraft, 
which tend to bring out those of the enemy, should be avoided. In the event 
of a big attack the Wing-Captain will arrange to support with as many aircraft 
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as possible, carrying bombs, etc. Should the enemy attack, one aeroplane is 
to be attached to the S.O.’s ship at Suvla and Anzac day and night, in order 
to inform as to target and fall of shot, and the S.O. will repeat to ships 
concerned. 

I at once gave instructions to concentrate all our available strength. 
The fighting machines for which I had all along asked, and which would 
have been invaluable on this as on so many occasions had never been 
sent, but we carried on as best we could. On the 18th and 19th a con¬ 
tinuous patrol was to be maintained from dawn to dusk, and machines 
equipped with wireless were to relieve one another every two hours. On 
sighting an enemy the pilot was at once to move to attack him, at the 
same time calling up the flying-ground. At each flying-ground a scout 
was to stand by, ready to take the air at short notice. On the receipt of 
the signal the scout was to proceed at once to the area in question and 
assist in driving off the hostile aircraft, and to engage any other enemy 
machines attempting to reconnoitre the area. The patrols were ordered 
to keep east and west of our lines at Anzac and Suvla, in order to avoid 
giving the enemy the impression that our activity in the air was of a 
protective nature. At this moment we received a long overdue reinforce¬ 
ment of six Bristol Scouts carrying Lewis guns, but no pilots to fly them; 
for a week before the evacuation I had actually been reduced to fifteen 
airworthy machines with fifteen pilots and twelve observers to keep the 
more numerous enemy machines on the ground, and we succeeded in 
doing so over the whole area. 

As the day for the evacuation of Suvla and Anzac drew nearer prepara¬ 
tions were hurried on. The utmost secrecy was preserved. Every effort 
was made to keep up appearances. Men were gradually withdrawn from 
the trenches, and batteries were removed, leaving one gun in position to 
carry on firing. Booby-traps and trip-wires were arranged to surprise the 
Turks and make them think we were still there. Every one moved without 
panic or undue haste, and the co-operation with the Navy worked per¬ 
fectly. The anxiety of those responsible was intense, for should the Turks 
obtain an inkling of what was happening our losses would probably be 
comparable to those incurred at the landing, if not heavier. 

At last the night of December 19 came. Fortunately, the Turks were 
as exhausted as ourselves, and as luck would have it, it was the month 
of Ramazan, the Mohammedan Lent, when all orthodox Moslems go 
without food or water until sunset. This helped to put the enemy off 
their guard, and the majority were engaged in cooking their meals. Guns, 
animals, and such stores as could be removed had already left. Silently 
and with muffled oars the boats crept in and took off the waiting troops 
until the whole of the forces at Anzac and Suvla had been embarked. 
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As we watched, the sudden bursts of flame from the burning dumps 
announced the successful completion of the operation. The next day our 
planes and warships were busily engaged in bombing and shelling parties 
of Turks who were trying to retrieve abandoned stores and material. 

Three weeks later, on January 11, Helles was evacuated with the same 
absolute success. After Anzac and Suvla it seemed impossible that the 
Turks would not be on their guard, but the luck which had so often 
deserted us in the past now turned. The two operations were the most 
completely successful in the whole war. They were carried out without 
the loss of a single soldier, and only six worn-out guns had to be 
abandoned. Even Monro had calculated to lose about one-third of his 
force, or forty thousand men and two hundred guns. 1 This almost 
miraculous result had owed much to the work of the R.N.A.S., which 
kept the eyes of the enemy (mostly German pilots and machines) com¬ 
pletely blind to our intentions. Never was the paramount importance of 
command of the air more triumphantly vindicated than on this occasion. 

In January the Vice-Admiral sent the following dispatch to the 
Admiralty: 

The altered conditions in the Dardanelles have involved that a large portion 
of the work carried out by the R.N.A.S., E.M.S., is not now required, and 
that the services of Wing-Captain F. H. Sykes, Colonel Commandant, Royal 
Marines, are no longer necessary here. 

Colonel Sykes was lent to the Admiralty by the War Office on July 12. 
He established a headquarter organization with the Eastern Mediterranean 
Squadron, co-ordinated the work of the Air Service units, and much facilitated 
their co-operation in both naval and military operations. He was responsible 
for the daily allotment of work to various Air Service units in accordance 
with the requirements of the Navy and Army, the organization of air raids, 
of counter-attack and defence against hostile aircraft, the distribution of 
reports, the compilation and issue of summaries of information, and the 
ordering and issue of photographs. The headquarters also to a large extent 
dealt with questions of administration and supply. This co-ordination of air 
work enabled the R.N.A.S. to cope very successfully with all require¬ 
ments, and it is submitted that a note to the above effect may be forwarded 
to the Army Council and the thanks of the Board of Admiralty may be given 
for the very valuable services rendered by Colonel Sykes. The hope may also 
be expressed that, as some recognition of his work, it might be possible that 
this officer be confirmed in his present rank of Colonel by Brevet, and that 
in any case he may not be allowed to suffer any loss of promotion in the 
Army by reason of his absence for a period of duty in the Admiralty. Colonel 
Sykes will be available for duty under the War Office from March 1. 

1 It may be noted that a leading German newspaper wrote at the time: “ As long as 
wars last this evacuation will stand before the eyes of all strategists as a hitherto 
unattained masterpiece. 9 ’ 
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Soon afterwards the Admiralty wired for me to terminate my con¬ 
nexion with the Naval Air Service, and then to report to the War Office. 
On January 28 the Admiral sent me the following message: “A destroyer 
will be available at 10 a.m. to-morrow to take you to Mudros. I shall 
hope to see you before you leave to express my gratitude for your valuable 
co-operation towards our common object.” When I went aboard the 
flagship to say good-bye it had suddenly started to blow great guns, and 
I had a most uncomfortable time in the little R.N.A.S. motor-boat which 
conveyed me, and was the only one on the water. No gangway could 
be lowered, and I boarded by means of a rope-ladder dangling from the 
Vice-Admirars cabin. The next day Raikes and I proceeded through the 
^Egean Archipelago, on board a destroyer to Athens and Taranto, and 
so home via Rome and Paris. The last sight of the lovely islands and the 
unforgettable gold, orange, red, copper, and purple of the sunsets is 
still with me. 

The air force assembled at Kephalos Bay was broken up, though 
Mudros was still used to keep watch over the Straits, and a plane from 
this aerodrome actually managed to drop bombs on Constantinople in 
April. A new base was formed at Port Said, consisting of the seaplane- 
carriers, Empress, Anne, Raven II, and Ben-my-chree, under Squadron- 
Commander C. J. L’Estrange Malone. Its duties were the air patrol of 
the approaches to the Suez Canal, the reconnaissance of the Red Sea, and 
to make seaplane attacks on Turkish railway-bases in Syria. 

This chapter of my life closed on March 13, when I was gratified to 
receive the following letter from the Secretary to' the Admiralty: 

I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to inform 
you that, as the special service for which you were entered in the Royal 
Naval Air Service has now been completed, your commission as a Wing- 
Captain has been terminated as from March 14, 1916. My Lords desire me 
to convey to you an expression of their high appreciation of the services 
which you have rendered to the Royal Naval Air Service whilst attached to 
it. They have recommended to the King, and His Majesty has been pleased 
to approve, your appointment to be a Companion of the Order of St Michael 
and St George, in recognition of these services. 1 

1 On April 6 of the same year (1916) I received the Order of St Vladimir of Russia. 
Other foreign decorations I have received were, in May 1919, the American Distinguished 
Service Medal, and in the same year the Croix de Commander de l’Ordre de Leopold 
and also that of the Legion d’Honneur. In 1920 I was presented with the Order of the 
Rising Sun of Japan and the Grand Cross of the Order of the Lion of Persia, 
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XI 

A HEROIC TRAGEDY 

The Dardanelles campaign was the most heroic and at the same time 
the most tragic episode of the Great War. The casualties—killed, 
wounded, and sick—amounted to over a quarter of a million, a terrible 
price to pay for the poor results achieved. On the other hand, had it 
succeeded Turkey would have been out of the war, and we could have 
concentrated all our forces on the Western Front. One-tenth of the men 
who were thrown away in Flanders and on the Somme in fruitless frontal 
attacks, if landed at the right time and in the right place, would have 
carried us to Constantinople; or if the attack had been postponed until 
the general situation permitted the dispatch of a combined force on an 
adequate scale under a single command there is no doubt that success 
would have been attained. 

But the Dardanelles plan never received the wholehearted support of 
the Cabinet; it was from the first treated in a grudging and half-hearted 
manner, and almost every conceivable mistake was made in its execution. 
Attacks which might have succeeded were crippled by lack of ammunition, 
immense supplies of which are necessary for modern warfare. The 
element of surprise, always important in war and essential in an operation 
of this kind, was neglected. It is an accepted fact that naval guns, owing 
to their flat trajectory, are of little value against land forts; yet the Navy 
was allowed to make an attack on the Narrows which was repelled with 
heavy losses and served no purpose save to advertise our intentions to 
the enemy. Even so, important secondary results were achieved. It 
immobilized for a time the flower of the Turkish Army, and prevented 
an attack on the Suez Canal, which was a vital point in our communica¬ 
tions. The Turkish losses were heavier than our own, and the Dardanelles 
campaign undoubtedly contributed to their collapse in 1918. 

The story of Helles and Anzac and Suvla will show too how important 
it was that the necessary air service should have been built up and sus¬ 
tained from the beginning. I insistently urged the dependence of the 
naval and military forces upon air assistance and the necessity for carrying 
out a strong aerial offensive, especially by bombing, for which the local 
conditions governing enemy operations offered exceptional opportunities. 

Throughout the campaign, however, the air service in the Dardanelles 
was consistently starved by the home authorities, as my resume 1 of the 
operations and recommendations, which I submitted at the close of the 
expedition, shows clearly. I asked for a regular and systematic supply of 
men and machines, but the words, “ No reliefs have yet arrived,” became 

1 See Appendix II (“Resume of Operations and Recommendations Made”). 
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almost a standing telegraphic message. The machines that reached us were 
of different types, though obviously standardization was essential, and they 
were frequently unsuitable for our purpose; no weight-carrying machines 
and no fighters were ever received. When, at last, the flight of six Bristol 
Scouts arrived, it was without pilots. In December six machines out of our 
small force were put out of action by the enemy in a single day, and we 
found ourselves reduced to a total of twenty-two machines, of which seven 
were under repair. Since there were no local facilities for training pilots, I 
asked that no pilot should be sent unless he had had at least twenty hours’ 
flying; but no personnel or material for flying training were made avail¬ 
able, and on one occasion, when a few pilots did arrive, they were so 
useless that five had to be sent home immediately. It was the same with 
observers, who were of the greatest importance for the spotting of fire 
and reporting on troop movements. No observers were sent out by the 
Admiralty during the time that I was in command, and though four were 
obtained from the Military Wing R.F.C. in France, the rest had to be 
taken from the local forces and trained on the spot. The result was that 
co-operation between ships’ guns and the troops was often imperfect, 
sometimes disastrously so. I repeatedly represented these facts to the 
Admiralty with the approval of the Vice-Admiral and G.H.Q., but my 
remonstrances were ignored. 

From my own point of view, the Gallipoli campaign was of the greatest 
interest, for it was the first occasion on which serious co-operation between 
the Air Arm and the Fleet was attempted; moreover, it was the first 
occasion on which the conception of an Independent Air Force, always 
latent in my mind, was tested in the field. The R.N.A.S. at Gallipoli was, 
in practice, an independent unit, for, though in theory I was under the 
orders of the Naval Commander-in-Chief, he gave me an absolutely free 
hand. Our Intelligence Department was utilized by both Army and 
Navy, and acted jointly for all three Services. 

In addition to our everyday tasks of reconnaissance, photography, 
spotting for naval bombardment, and anti-submarine patrols, strategic 
bombing raids were carried out against ports, depots, mills, camps, and 
railways, and the torpedo was used from the air for the first time with 
success against enemy vessels. That so much was accomplished, with 
little support from home, from an island base on which much of the 
equipment was improvised, and under the vilest climatic conditions, was 
a triumph of which all ranks might be proud. 

I have always regarded it as a great privilege to have taken part in the 
Gallipoli expedition, and to have been associated with men who, by sheer 
courage and relentless tenacity, made the campaign memorable as one 
of the most gallant feats of arms in the pages of history. 
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WAR COUNCIL 

[March \9\6-April 1918] 

Taking Stock—Battle of Jutland — Kitchener’s Death—Organizing 
the Machine-gun Corps—Evolution of the Tank — Man-power — 
Survey of the Year 1917 —Supreme War Council—Preparing to 
meet the German Spring Offensive—March 1918 —Mechanization 
and the Economy of Man-power 

You ask, what is our policy? I will say: it is to wage war by sea, land, and air, 
with all our might and with all the strength that God can give us. . . . That is our 
policy. You ask, what is our aim? I can answer in one word: it is Victory, victory 
at all costs, victory in spite of all terror, victory, however long and hard the road 
may be; for without victory, there is no.survival. 

Winston S. Churchill 


I 

JUTLAND AND KITCHENER’S DEATH 

W hen I returned to England in February 1916 the general situation 
was far from encouraging. Zeppelin raids had caused heavy 
casualties among the civil population. In France the position was one of 
stalemate. The attempt to break through the German line at Loos in 
September had failed, and had resulted in Haig superseding French in 
December 1915. Since then the energies of the Government had been 
mainly devoted to the training and equipping of the New Armies, and to 
the accumulation of material for a renewed attempt in the following spring. 
Meanwhile Germany had transferred many of her troops to the Eastern 
Front, and the Russians had been driven out of Poland. Serbia was 
overrun, and its army all but exterminated, and Bulgaria had joined the 
Central Powers. The Franco-British force sent to Salonika was practically 
immobilized in what the Germans derisively called the “Allied internment 
camp.” Farther east General Townshend’s ill-starred attempt to reach 
Bagdad with a single division had ended in his surrender at Kut-el-Amara. 
The sinking of passenger vessels and transports was going on steadily, 
and, lastly, a new portent was appearing in the West. Von Falkenhayn 
was collecting a vast artillery to blast his way through at Verdun and 
open the door to Paris. 

On June 1 came the news of the battle of Jutland, which, by an inex¬ 
plicable error of judgment, was announced in terms which led the public 
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to regard it as a defeat. Feeling at the time was very bitter, and the 
bulk of the blame, most unjustly, I thought, fell upon Jellicoe’s shoulders. 
There is little doubt in the light of further information that Jellicoe’s 
strategy was correct, whatever may be thought of his tactics. To have 
risked his Fleet, upon which the fate of the Empire hung, would have 
been absolutely unjustifiable. Jellicoe was, moreover, badly served both 
by the Admiralty and by his subordinates, who failed to tr ansmi t vital 
information about the enemy’s course. It was owing to this that the 
German Fleet was allowed to crash its way during the night through the 
British tail and find its way home by the Horn Reef. The story might 
have been a different one if Sueter’s repeated requests for two hundred 
torpedo-carrying aircraft for the Grand Fleet had not been turned down, 
or if the aircraft-carrier Campania had not, by a strange oversight that 
has never been explained, been left behind, or if more use of the machines 
carried in the aircraft-carrier Engadine had been made. Von Scheer, more 
wisely, ordered out his Zeppelins to cover his retreat and give him infor¬ 
mation as to the position and formation of the Grand Fleet. Recent 
disasters serve to show that we have not even yet fully assimilated the 
lesson of Jutland regarding the paramount necessity of fleet and air 
co-operation. 

We had hardly ceased to discuss the battle of Jutland when we received 
the news of Kitchener’s death in the sinking of Hampshire. Kitchener’s 
death came as a terrible shock to every one. I remembered vividly my 
close contact with him in India. He was, after Roberts, by far our most 
distinguished soldier. His Sudan campaign was a model of careful 
organization. His handling of the Fashoda Incident averted a war 
with France which, in the face of German aggression, might well have 
been the undoing of both nations. In South Africa he helped to turn 
defeat into victory, and proved at Vereeniging that he was as magnani¬ 
mous in the hour of victory as he was formidable on the field of battle. 
His reorganization of the Indian Army made its effective participation in 
the Great War possible. As early as August 3, 1914, he had made up his 
mind that we should require at least seventy divisions. It was the magic 
of his name which called into being the New Armies. 

A distinguished German general related a few years ago that in 1908 
Kitchener had told him that war between the two countries was inevitable, 
not from any mutual antagonism, but owing to the blundering diplomacy 
between the two nations; he predicted that the struggle would last for three 
years, and that the nations who would ultimately reap the benefit would 
be Japan and the United States. He was a shy, lonely, and sensitive man, 
and found himself by no means at home in Whitehall, where he had to 
deal with quick-witted politicians. Kitchener’s greatest shortcomings were 
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his inability to express himself and his disinclination to delegate powers 
to his subordinates. His intuitions were generally right, but he was at a 
loss to explain or defend them. Lord Esher once suggested to Kitchener 
that his difficulties arose from his mental methods. Kitchener replied 
rather pathetically, “Yes, I know, but I am too old to alter them now.” 
He was, perhaps, felix opportunitate mortis; he died at the height of 
his reputation. The saddest part of the tragedy was the fact that he did 
not live to see the armies he had created cover themselves with glory in 
the field. 

II 

ORGANIZING THE MACHINE-GUN CORPS 

Towards the end of February I was posted as A.A. and Q.M.G. to 
the Fourth Mounted Division at Colchester, commanded by Lord Lovat. 
The division consisted of four brigades of Yeomanry, who had been 
dismounted and issued with bicycles, and my job was to form a cyclist 
force with maximum mobility and fire-power. This did not take long, 
and the appointment seemed rather a backwater. I was, therefore, more 
than delighted one day to get a message from Sir Nevil Macready, at this 
time Adjutant-General, that I was to report to him at the War Office. 
He asked me whether I had had any experience with machine-guns. I 
replied that I had had little except in the normal way with my regiment, 
and when I had commanded a machine-gun camp at Bloemfontein, but 
that I thought the development and tactical employment of this weapon 
on a really large scale was of paramount importance. He explained to 
me that the War Office had decided to form a machine-gun corps, and 
that I was selected to organize it. 

The machine-gun was becoming a predominant factor in trench warfare. 
In 1914 the utmost support in the way of mechanized fire which the 
infantry could expect was from two Maxims, which formed part of the 
battalion, and it often happened that, for one reason or another, one or 
both of the guns was out of action, and this created a prejudice against 
them. Even Haig at the outbreak of war thought two per battalion 
sufficient. My experience in France and at the Dardanelles had convinced 
me that our disparity in man-power could largely be compensated for by 
the employment of machine-guns and light mortars in the firing line, and 
by the close co-operation of aircraft and of the armoured car. Lloyd 
George, to whom the credit for retrieving this situation, as also that of 
heavy artillery, is largely due, pressed Kitchener to state his maximum 
possible machine-gun requirements. Kitchener put it at eight per battalion, 
which Lloyd George immediately doubled on his own initiative. By 1918 
the figure was forty. 
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Lack of machine-guns was not so serious with the old Regular Army 
as with the new drafts. In 1914 the highly trained infantryman fired so 
many rounds of aimed fire per minute that the Germans actually reported 
that we had twenty-eight machine-guns to a battalion. As the line became 
stabilized the power of mechanized fire in breaking up massed attack 
became more and more important. The German machine-guns were 
actually inferior to ours, but intensive specialization in training made them 
extremely successful, and they accounted for our heavy losses at Neuve- 
Chapelle, Loos, and other earlier battles on the Western Front. As the 
war went on the need for specialization in every arm became increasingly 
apparent, and a Machine-gun School for officers and men, on much the 
same lines as the Musketry School at Hythe, was opened at Grantham. 

Macready asked me to start organizing the Machine-gun Corps without 
delay, and I found it work after my own heart. There was no staff and 
no accommodation, but I soon discovered a room occupied by an elderly 
officer immersed in a sheaf of papers at the top of the building. He kindly 
let me share it, as in any case he was being transferred to another section 
in the course of a few days, and after considerable difficulty I managed 
to ‘scrounge’ a table and chair lying idle in a corridor. As the nucleus 
of a staff, I found a clerk who had been in my section of the Military 
Operations Directorate in 1910 and the most diminutive lady typist I ever 
saw. I remember that there was no table or chair at which she could 
operate, but a high standing desk was secured after another foray, and 
she began her daily work by ascending a flight of packing-cases. In spite 
of her small size and the makeshift appurtenances. Miss Stillwell proved 
a most efficient aid. After a few days I was joined by Lord Carrick 
from the Machine-gun School at Grantham, and gradually our numbers 
increased until the branch (AG9) was brought up to strength. 

We organized the new Machine-gun Corps in four sections—Infantry, 
Cavalry, Light Motors (motor-cycles and side-cars), and Heavy Motors 
(armoured cars). Subsequently the Cyclist Corps was added to my charge. 
The Heavy Motors later were the nucleus of the Tank Corps. The 
Machine-gun School at Grantham became the Machine-gun Corps 
School and a centre for drafts and the formation of units for the Infantry 
section. Such machine-gun companies as had been formed by the 
battalions themselves were gradually withdrawn and replaced by highly 
trained and specialized companies from the new Corps. Later on com¬ 
panies were amalgamated to form machine-gun battalions. A similar 
school for the Cavalry section of the Machine-gun Corps was located at 
Maresfield Park, in Sussex, and another for the Cyclist and Light Motor 
section near Aldershot. 

Meanwhile every nerve was being strained to prepare for the great 
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trial of strength which was about to take place on the Somme. I went 
over several times to the Western Front to visit the Machine-gun Corps 
units and go into any troubles they had, and discuss matters with G.H.Q. 
and the Army commanders. I also saw Haig from time to time at Mon- 
treuil. He was convinced that the war could only be won by a break¬ 
through on the Western Front, and in this he was supported by Robertson, 
then C.I.G.S.; both men were of a similar type—conscientious, hard¬ 
working, but slow to grasp new ideas, and devoid of imagination. Haig’s 
dislike of political interference was understandable, but Lloyd George 
had already begun to distrust his methods, and the mutual antipathy 
between the mercurial Celt and the stolid, slow-moving Lowland Scot 
was beginning to show itself. 

During the whole of the spring, roads and railways were being built 
behind the lines, and almost inconceivable quantities of ammunition piled 
up for the grand summer offensive which Haig was preparing. Rawlinson 
and other commanders had expressed their doubts about the wisdom of 
the plan of campaign. Rawlinson was in favour of a short hurricane 
bombardment and limited objectives; his plan was a series of advances 
by sudden leaps. But Haig was adamant. The bombardment was to be 
long and deliberate, and the infantry was not to advance until the enemy’s 
defences were pulverized. The attack opened at dawn on July 1. 

At first all went well. German aviation fortunately was not at its best, 
and, in spite of the fact that they were being rushed out with insufficient 
training for war flying, the newly raised squadrons of the R.F.C. managed 
to obtain mastery of the air. The New Armies fought with magnificent 
spirit, and the German first-line defences were carried with little loss. 
But as our men penetrated more and more deeply progress became slowed 
and casualties steadily mounted up. The Germans had had ample warning 
and had profited by it to the full. Strong points which defied capture 
had been devised, and all through August the battle degenerated into a 
ding-dong struggle in which neither side had the advantage. The fighting 
went on in this fashion for four months, until the weather brought it to 
an end about the middle of November. 

Ill 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE TANK 

It was in such conditions of deadlock that the tank might have played 
a tremendous part. The history of the evolution of the tank throws a 
curious light on the attitude of G.H.Q. towards new inventions. 1 As far 

1 The Inventions Awards Committee at the end of the last war granted awards to Sir 
William Tritton and Major W. G. Wilson among others. 
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back as September 1914, when trench warfare first set in, and the power 
of the machine-gun in defence became evident, Churc hill had tried to 
find a way of ending the prevailing static conditions. He consulted Admiral 
Bacon, who started a number of experiments with the assistance of the 
Armoured Car Section of the Royal Naval Air Service. Bacon made use of 
the services of an ex-R.F.C. cavalry officer of the name of Hetherington, of 
the Airship Squadron, and between them an armoured car was evolved 
which would carry a bridge, drop it over the trench or other obstacle in 
front of it, and then pick it up. After this there still remained the problem 
of traction over heavy ground, and that was tackled by Swinton, who 
proposed to utilize the Holt tractor, or ‘ caterpillar,’ and sent a memoran¬ 
dum on the subject to the Secretary to the Cabinet. In January 1915, after 
much opposition, Churchill assembled a “landship committee” of experts 
from different branches, and in 1916 a series of experiments, which I 
attended, were carried out under the strictest secrecy at Thetford Park, in 
Norfolk. The result was the birth of “Big Willie.” Later I reconnoitred 
for a Tank Training Centre, and Wool was decided upon. The tanks might 
have been shelved entirely had not Swinton, at the risk of jeopardizing his 
career, insisted on a personal interview with Haig. 

It was, of course, of vital importance that the tank should be kept a 
complete secret until the personnel had been adequately trained, problems 
of tactical co-operation between tanks and infantry worked out, rolling- 
stock prepared for their transport, and a very large number of machines 
got ready to rupture the German line on a wide front. Haig, however, 
overruled this, and insisted on throwing all that were ready in August 
into the Somme battle. As might have been foreseen, the result was a 
failure. The early tanks had to stop to change gear, and this made them 
an easy target. The drivers lost direction and were unable to keep up 
with the infantry over the shell-torn ground, and of the forty-nine tanks 
which went into action only thirty-two reached the place of assembly, and 
only eighteen actually crossed the enemy’s trenches. What was worse, the 
element of surprise was lost, and the enemy warned. 

The War Office now did all it could to damn the tank, and Swinton was 
removed from his command. Tennyson-d’Eyncourt 1 and Stern, 2 however, 
the experts concerned, continued at the Ministry of Munitions with the 
support of Lloyd George. But the orders for 1917 were reduced, and the 
few tanks available were thrown away at Passchendaele, in the teeth of 
the protests of the officers in charge, who pointed out that they could 
not possibly operate under the prevailing conditions. It was only after 
Cambrai that the tank really came into its own. 

1 Sir Eustace H. W. Tennyson-d’Eyncourt, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., M.I.C.E. 

2 Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Albert Stern, K.B.E., C.M.G. 
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And so once more a priceless opportunity of forcing a decision had been 
thrown away. Few people realized at the time the extent to which the tank 
was destined to usurp the tactical functions of cavalry. The aeroplane had 
already taken the place of cavalry for long-range reconnaissance, and the 
tank was ultimately to seal the fate of the horse for other purposes. 
Churchill foresaw this clearly. General de Gaulle has recorded that 
towards the end of the last war he said, “The battle of 1919 will be won 
by ten thousand tanks,” exactly the number demanded by M. Reynaud 
in 1935. But to a man of Haig’s mentality the idea of the tank as a weapon 
destined to supersede cavalry was repugnant, and this perhaps goes some 
way towards explaining his antipathy towards the new weapon, as it did 
his earlier opposition to the aeroplane. But the tank has gone far beyond 
ousting the cavalry; once its handling became understood its speed, 
mobility, penetrative power, and comparative invulnerability have enabled 
it to usurp some of the functions of field artillery, and have completely 
discounted mere weight of infantry. The machines are now so complicated 
that their crews need to be as highly trained as airmen, capable of doing 
running and maintenance repairs (left, in the case of aircraft, to the 
ground staff) and ready in emergencies to perform one another’s special 
duties. There is still some antipathy to the tank, and it is partly justified 
by its admitted mechanical unreliability. This is because insufficient 
money was spent on research and tank development prior to this war. 
Sir Andrew Duncan frankly admitted this in the debate on production in 
July 1942. “We cannot escape,” he said, “even at this advanced stage in 
the war, the inherent weakness which the country suffers through not 
having for many years prior to the war directed sufficient effort to the 
research, experiment, and production of tanks.” The results of this 
neglect are only too apparent in what has happened in Libya. Design of a 
new weapon must start years before the weapon is required in operation. 

Aircraft, tanks, and wireless were the three great technical developments 
of the last war as in its successor, where the German victories in Poland 
and Norway, in Holland and France and Russia, were all based on the 
intelligent use of these modern inventions in conjunction. 

Controversy upon the battle of the Somme began almost at once, and 
still continues. The failure to break through in spite of the sacrifice of 
the flower of the nation caused a deep feeling of depression. Critics such 
as Lloyd George pointed to the disparity between the results obtained 
and the enormous expenditure of human life and material, while Haig’s 
defenders maintained that Verdun was saved, the German morale badly 
shaken, and their reserves used up. But the Somme was a Pyrrhic victory 
at the best. From the figures which were subsequently compiled by our 
Intelligence Department it appeared that the total Allied casualties from 
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July 1 to November 18 were, in round numbers, British 343,000, French 
143,000, a total of 486,000. The German number is harder to arrive at, 
but it has been calculated at roughly 600,000. If, therefore, the object of 
the battle was ‘ killing Germans ’ the balance was in our favour. But I 
have always doubted the soundness of the policy of what Haig called 
“the wearing-out battle.” As I have said before, I could not help reflecting 
at the time that one-tenth of the number of those who perished on the 
Somme would, if landed at the right time and place on Gallipoli, have 
carried us victoriously to the gates of Constantinople. 

By the autumn of 1.916 my task of organizing the Machine-gun Corps 
and Tank Corps was finished. Like so many useful institutions, the 
Machine-gun Corps was unwisely scrapped in 1919. 

IV 

MAN-POWER 

I was next asked to take up the position, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General, of Deputy Director of Organization, which dealt principally with 
questions of man-power for all arms. Owing to the heavy losses on 
the Somme, the question of man-power had assumed a serious aspect. 
The French became more and more insistent that we should take over 
longer sectors of the fine. They had never recovered from their casualties 
during the first weeks of the war, and they had borne the brunt of the 
terrific fighting for the first two years while our New Armies were being 
raised. The French declared that we were not pulling our weight. They 
overlooked the fact that our Navy was responsible for the protection of 
their shores and the blockade of the enemy; indeed, so ignorant were 
the French of the value of sea-power that there are probably some who 
would vouch for the truth of the tale that when Joffre and Foch were 
asked whether they did not reckon the British Navy worth five hundred 
thousand bayonets they replied that they did not value it at one bayonet. 
They ignored, too, the fact that we were already waging three major 
campaigns overseas in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and East Africa. 

Moreover, mere length of fine held was no criterion. The northern sector 
of the front was far more active, and, as it protected vital fines of com¬ 
munications, greater numbers were required to hold it. The French line 
was at the time nearly three hundred miles long and ours a hundred, but 
sixty-nine German divisions were massed against us compared with the 
seventy-nine against the French. Much of the French line on their right 
wing was comparatively quiet and witnessed little fighting, and their losses 
were considerably less than ours. On the other hand, our heavily staffed 
headquarters, with its comparatively luxurious mode of life, compared 
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unfavourably with the simplicity and economy of theirs, and not un¬ 
naturally invited criticism. 

Difficulties and cross-purposes of this sort are inevitable between allies. 
Each tends to exaggerate the importance of his own contribution and 
to belittle that of the other. It is not, for instance, easy to-day to 
convince the ordinary Russian that our bombing of German industrial 
centres and our various naval activities are as important a contribution 
to the common victory as a direct attack on Germany would be. But in 
fact the most effective way of attacking Germany for us lies through the 
control of the Mediterranean, which is an indispensable prehminary to 
an advance in force either in the Caucasus or through Italy. 

There was also a political side to this question. Our relations with 
France during and after the last war were embittered by the conviction 
(not the less mischievous because it was untrue) of many Frenchmen that 
their British allies did not “ do their bit” in the fighting in the field. Some 
such feelings may become apparent after this war too. The danger on 
our side is that we should come to believe that some one else will win 
the war for us. The Russian victories are, of course, an immense assistance 
to us: but for the ultimate victory we must trust to our own arms. 
America’s gigantic armament production is equally invaluable, but for 
the bulk of our own armaments we must still rely on ourselves alone. 

One of my duties was to assist the Director of Organization to find 
uniformed man-power in order to make good the heavy losses on the 
Somme. The first essential was, therefore, to appreciate what our resources 
were at home and overseas, and the second, to ascertain the policy of the 
C.I.G.S.; only then was it possible to adapt the one to the other. But it 
was no easy task. Matters were in a terrible state of confusion, because 
the country had been unwilling to adopt any system of National Service 
before the war. There were no adequate statistics to show the picture as a 
whole, and the actual numbers in the various categories. Young men of 
military age were sitting quietly at home, while soldiers who had been 
wounded two or three times were sent back to the Front. Skilled hands, 
who were indispensable to the aircraft and munition factories, were being 
drafted into regiments and killed. Men were constantly returning sick 
from the fronts and were often unaccounted for during long periods. 

The problem was further complicated by the fact that considerable 
forces were being held back in England. We had to remain in constant 
touch with the Adjutant-General and the C.I.G.S. in order to ascertain 
the requirements of the General Staff. Haig’s cry was for more and still 
more troops, and his demands were insatiable. We held conferences with 
representatives of the different areas throughout the country, and between 
us we compiled two returns, to be made periodically, showing the total 
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man-power in uniform of the country, at home and. overseas, in their 
various categories. The only way to meet Haig’s appeals was by muster¬ 
ing boys of eighteen and men of forty-five, those who had failed to 
pass the doctor, and others who should normally have been invalided 
out of the Army altogether. The work seemed unending, and lists were 
sorted and gone over again and again. The main problem, then as now, 
was the dearth of officers and N.C.O.’s of the right quality. Masses of 
men without experience or adequate training facilities are of no military 
value. But the desired result was achieved at last, and we were able to find 
large numbers of men and to send those fit for active service overseas. 

The difficulties we had to face then are still with us, and will continue 
to be acute when this war ends. Then too there will be great numbers 
of men returning from the Army to civil life to find their places occupied 
by those who stayed behind drawing wages in excess of Army pay. 
Attempts have been made very properly to improve the financial position 
of the ex-Service man. But what is really needed is, as far as may be, to 
reduce the gap between conditions of service in the Army and in the 
factories. The problems of man-power and production are at present 
graver than ever. In the present war we are fighting a nation which has 
been preparing for war for years, while we have been actually disarming; 
which as a nation has the advantage of interior lines, and can grow the 
great bulk of the food it needs at home or steal it from dependent coun¬ 
tries, while we have necessarily to import ours from the ends of the earth. 
In addition, we have now not only to raise vast new armies and to arm and 
maintain them, but we are also deeply committed to supplying enormous 
new armaments to Russia and so far as possible to China too. Some of 
these difficulties and demands are new and did not confront us in 1917. 
But in essence the problem was the same. 

It was clear that one way in which we could increase man-power was 
by replacing as far as possible those whose services at home or behind 
the lines were not indispensable. The Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
was started in March 1917 to replace men on our lines of communication, 
and I was instrumental in helping to organize and develop this; it was 
the first of the three great women’s Services. Always cherishing the belief 
that what were considered in some quarters to be insuperable difficulties 
could be overcome, I thought that women could afford invaluable assist¬ 
ance to our national effort. We blazed the trail for the employment of 
women in all sorts of capacities. The adaptability of women to almost 
every form of work greatly exceeded expectations, and the policy was 
amply justified. War seems to bring out into high relief the courage and 
spirit of the average British woman. Their coolness, endurance, and 
resource were really remarkable. In the present war the employment of 
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women has, of course, been more thoroughly exploited. The main difficulty 
is to use to the best advantage the numbers that are coming forward. 
Russia has called up all women in urban areas between sixteen and 
forty-five. They are employed in munitions and building. We realize 
now, as I realized in 1917, that every woman serving should release a 
man for other service, increase the nation’s striking force, and strengthen 
the war industries essential for its efficiency. 

Another important branch of non-combatant service was the Labour 
Corps, commanded by Colonel Evan Gibb. It was a most heterogeneous 
body of men, consisting of conscientious objectors, Chinese, Indians, and 
many others, numbering over three hundred and twenty-five thousand. 
But it did invaluable work in making roads and railways, unloading ships, 
and similar tasks, and was often under fire. But my experience with 
these somewhat tardy and makeshift measures convinced me of the neces¬ 
sity of a National Register, prepared in peace-time and kept constantly 
up to date. Most of all, however, I was convinced of the necessity 
of conscription. Conscription had always been opposed by the English 
people, who had been accustomed to the protection of the Navy in 
their previous wars, and no statesman had yet had the moral courage 
to advocate it. But the aeroplane had now altered the old idea of the 
protection of our shores, and wars were no longer waged only by pro¬ 
fessional armies, but by nations as a whole. We had tried several substi¬ 
tutes for conscription; the Derby Scheme was a half-way house introduced 
in October 1915 and replaced in April 1916 by the National Service Act; 
these had proved unsatisfactory in various ways and had resulted in much 
unfairness. What I urged was a comprehensive plan, by which every able- 
bodied man or woman could be used to the best advantage, whether in 
the field, in administration, or in industry. Now the Government have 
adopted, after some vacillation, the one really logical method of dealing 
with the problem. They have at last taken power to call up for any war 
service for which they may be required the whole adult population. But in 
1917 we had to proceed slowly, and we have done it very late in this war. 


V 

THE WAR IN 1917 

Both sides were now feeling the enormous strain on their resources, 
and feelers for peace were put out. In England the First Coalition Govern¬ 
ment came to an end. Lloyd George, who had succeeded Kitchener as 
Secretary of State for War in June 1916, had become increasingly critical 
of both G.H.Q. and the Government. He considered that the Cabinet 
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gave Haig too free a hand, and that the battle of the Somme, with all its 
prodigal expenditure of human life, had been a lm ost barren of results. 
This brought him more and more into sympathy with Bonar Law and 
Carson, who held much the same views, and they jointly put forward 
a proposal that thinking ahead and the driving power in the conduct of 
the war should be put in the hands of a War Cabinet, of which Lloyd 
George should be chairman. Asquith refused to agree to this plan and 
resigned. Bonar Law was then sent for by the King, but he advised his 
Majesty to ask Lloyd George to form a Government. Lloyd George 
became Prime Minister in December 1916. 

Our Parliamentary system is ill-suited to the vigorous and wholehearted 
prosecution of a campaign, as the present struggle has once more vividly 
illustrated, even when it commands a solid and united majority, but when 
it is riven by dissensions and led by a patchwork Ministry progress is 
almost impossible. Lloyd George accordingly formed a small inner 
War Cabinet representing all parties, consisting of himself, Bonar Law, 
Curzon, Milner, and Henderson. Bonar Law was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but the rest were without portfolios and so could give their 
undivided energies to the prosecution of the war. The Dominion Premiers 
were added to form an Imperial War Cabinet later. This reorganization 
and Lloyd George’s dynamic personality and superabundant energy 
quickly put new life into the conduct of the War. Cheeseparing economies 
were stopped, and expenditure went up by leaps and bounds, but at last 
England’s immense industrial resources were mobilized, and war materials 
began to be turned out in adequate quantities. Lloyd George’s initiative 
and breadth of outlook, coupled with sound judgment and organizing 
ability, and the more effective control and direction exercised by the new 
War Cabinet offered renewed hopes of success. The War Cabinet did 
not veto policies: but they could and did suggest arguments and criticisms 
when the complexity of the issues demanded them. 

History has a knack of repeating itself, and at the beginning of his ad¬ 
ministration in 1940 Churchill found, as Lloyd George did, that he was 
hampered by a peace-time Cabinet. The result, as Sir William Beveridge 
has pointed out, has been that the central conduct of our affairs has 
been “congested, lumbering, lacking in speed and decision.” Steps to 
remedy this state of things were eventually taken, but a War Cabinet of 
seven still compares unfavourably with Lloyd George’s five. It is well- 
nigh impossible for any individual, however energetic, to carry the double 
burden of Premier and Minister of Defence, without a Combined General 
Staff with a Service officer at its head to help him, and until some delega¬ 
tion of functions is accepted we run a grave risk of a repetition of the 
unhappy events of the present war. 
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The year 1917 was not a happy one. 

The news of Nivelle’s plan to launch an attack on the Chemin des 
Dames leaked out, and Ludendorff was enabled to make a clever with¬ 
drawal to the Hindenburg Line before the blow fell and then to parry it, 
inflicting heavy losses. Nivelle’s repulse, resulting in serious mutinies by 
French troops, coincided with the Russian Revolution, which released 
Germany’s Eastern armies for service on the Western Front. Here German 
aviation was much better than it had been in 1916, and ours was inferior; 
the rapid expansion of our Air Force, involving dilution and under¬ 
training, had weakened our squadrons, and our superiority in the air 
could no longer be claimed. The disadvantages were enhanced at the end 
of the year by the Caporetto disaster. Nearer home, air raids on London 
caused considerable loss of life and great discontent, and the submarine 
menace achieved its zenith and all but brought us to our knees. 

After Jutland the German General Staff realized that they could not 
prevail by fleet action and therefore resolved to lay up the High Seas 
Fleet and focus all their naval endeavours upon a blockade by submarines. 
Their efforts came within an ace of success. In April the U-boats sank 
881,000 tons of merchant shipping, of which some 545,000 tons were 
British. Only the Navy and the Mercantile Marine stood between us and 
defeat. Their task was immense. They had to safeguard supplies not 
only to Britain, but also to France and Italy and the other allies, and they 
also had to serve our armies in France, Greece, and the Middle East. 

Never had the vital importance of sea-power to this country been better 
exemplified than during this year. In a long war each combatant en¬ 
deavours to cripple its opponent by starvation. No steps had been taken 
to build up food resources. In peace and war Britain is dependent upon 
her two navies. Though the conquest of the air had caused changes in 
operations of sea warfare, it had done nothing to diminish that dependence. 
The aeroplane can both threaten and facilitate Great Britain’s command 
of the sea, and it is upon that command of the sea that all depends. The 
Royal Navy was still and must always be the bulwark of the Empire, 
and the Royal Air Force can never take its place. Yet the aeroplane 
can supplement the strength of the Navy, and the Navy can never again 
be independent of the closest and wholly adequate air support. 

Nothing could have been more splendid than the behaviour,of the 
Mercantile Marine, whose fortitude was beyond all praise, in face of 
torpedo, mine, and shell, and, what many thought worse, the strain of 
sailing in convoy, without lights and navigation marks, and often zig¬ 
zagging at top speed. The essence of the problem was the supply of 
adequate naval escorts, aircraft patrols, and defensive armament. The 
convoy system is generally credited with having overcome the submarine 
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menace; but such devices as Q-ships, depth-charge^ Mi nefields, and sea¬ 
plane patrols; the co-operation of the American Navy;and the wastage^ 
and consequent lack of training and loss of morale of the later GerlnS 
submarine crews, all contributed to the striking reduction in shipping 
losses which occurred immediately after the introduction of the convoy 
system. 

Moreover, the convoy system had several disadvantages. It caused 
slowness in transit, and also delays in starting and in unloading, for the 
arrival of a number of ships in port at once put an undue strain on 
the dockers. 

Successful in general as the convoy was, the submarine menace was 
still serious, and it was largely responsible for our undertaking the bloody 
Passchendaele offensive. This campaign was inspired chiefly by the 
Admiralty’s desire for combined operations against Zeebrugge and Ostend, 
the principal submarine bases. 

The Passchendaele offensive started with Plumer’s skilful capture of 
the Messines Ridge in June, but Haig’s main attack on July 31 opened, 
as usual, with a heavy bombardment, which caused the Germans little 
damage, since their front line was but lightly held, and served only to warn 
them of our intentions, and to convert the ground into a swamp impassable 
for heavy artillery and tanks. The elastic system of the German defence 
took heavy toll, and the abnormally wet weather made progress very 
difficult. It would have been wiser to stop when this became apparent, 
but Haig judged that the need to take pressure off the shaken French 
Army, now being reorganized by Petain, and the importance of con¬ 
trolling submarine bases used by the Germans on the Flanders coast, 
overrode all other considerations. In spite of this, Haig should certainly 
have broken off the engagement at the end of September, but it was not 
until November 10 that the last attack was made, when Gough had 
reported strongly against the continuance of the offensive. There was 
no justification for the opinion at G.H.Q. that German man-power was 
approaching exhaustion. Instead, it was our own reserves that were being 
depleted. Our casualties amounted to over four hundred thousand by 
November with nothing to show but a few miles of devastated land of 
no strategical value. 

I went up to the line and was dismayed by what I saw. The Germans 
occupied the higher ground, while we floundered in the morass below. 
The country had been churned up by the shells into a vast sea of liquid 
mud, broken here and there by a forlorn ruined cottage or tree-stump. 
Advance was only possible over duck-boards which ran over vast swamps, 
on either side of which were shell-craters filled with water, coloured 
by high explosives. To slip off the duck-boards might mean a horrible 
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death, and many wounded men perished in this way. It was, of course, 
impossible for tanks to operate over this terrain, and so we lost the 
opportunity of exploiting this new weapon, with all its possibilities. No 
attack could be pressed home under these conditions, and to prolong 
the attempt was worse than folly. Foch was opposed to the whole idea. 
“Boue et Boche,” as he said, were an irresistible combination. The mud 
jammed the rifles and machine-guns, and blanketed the bursting shells. 
One had always read that the greatest generals themselves frequently 
visited their front lines to obtain first-hand knowledge of their conditions 
and situation, and cheer the troops by their presence. I could not tbinlr 
that G.H.Q. realized the state of things in the battlefield sufficiently. 

In November a well-thought-out plan to break through in the Cambrai 
area without a preliminary bombardment, by the use of a large force of 
tanks, was staged by Byng. It offered a striking contrast to Haig’s sledge¬ 
hammer methods. The Germans were completely taken by surprise, and 
it is probable that the result would have been a victory, had the necessary 
reserves, lying, alas, dead in the mud at Passchendaele, been available to 
exploit it. But there were none, and our troops were held up by the 
Bourlon Wood, which was drenched with gas and full of fallen trees, and 
presented an almost impassable obstacle. The consequence was that 
German reinforcements rushed to the spot were able not only to fill the 
gap in their line, but to launch a successful counter-attack which drove 
us back with loss. So ended the one real attempt to employ the weapon 
of surprise on the Western Front. The result, though disappointing, 
showed that the tank, intelligently employed, was a tactical weapon of 
supreme value. Major-General J. F. C. Fuller has driven this point home 
in a recent article. “On the first day,” he writes, “of the battle of the 
Somme, a non-mechanized battle, our casualties were over sixty thousand; 
on the first day of the battle of Cambrai in 1917, the first of all mechanized 
battles, they were one-twelfth of that figure; and on the first day of the 
battle of Amiens, the greatest mechanized battle fought in the last war, 
they were one-sixtieth of it.” 

Unhappy as this year was for the Allies, it was as unhappy for the 
Central Powers. Turkey had suffered severe reverses in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. The Austrian Empire was cracking; Bulgaria was war- 
weary and anxious for peace; and our naval blockade was sapping the 
strength of Germany. 

The bitterness of the struggle led to an increasing savagery in the 
German methods of waging war. The torpedoing of passenger and hospital 
ships, and the bombing and bombardment of open towns, changed the 
war from a struggle between armies to a struggle between nations, in 
which neither age nor sex was respected. Unrestricted submarine warfare 
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had, however, an effect that more than compensated for the material losses 
it inflicted. It brought America into the war. 

In August 1914 nothing seemed more improbable than that America 
should be drawn into the vortex. President Wilson was a strong pacifist, 
and a large body of public opinion inclined to the view that this was a 
European quarrel with which America had no concern. The war was a 
source of immense profit to American manufacturers, and the interests of 
England, as the great blockading Power, naturally clashed with those of a 
neutral state determined, war or no war, to sell her goods in European 
markets. In spite of the loss of over a hundred American lives when 
Lusitania was sunk on May 7, 1915, the activities of the British Navy in 
exercising the right of search and stopping the passage of contraband goods 
to enemy countries provoked a loud outcry for action against not Ger¬ 
many, but England. But as time went on more far-sighted Americans like 
Theodore Roosevelt, Walter Page, and Robert Lansing became convinced 
that the United States must eventually become a belligerent, because of 
the peril to the world if autocratic Germany proved victorious. “My 
admiration for the Germans,” wrote Theodore Roosevelt, 

does not blind me to the fact that for the last fifty years their development 
along the lines of policy advocated by Frederick the Great and Bismarck, 
and so enthusiastically championed by Carlyle, has resulted in their becoming 
a very grave menace to every nation with which they are brought into contact. 
I immensely admire German industrial, social, and military efficiency, but 
I abhor the kind of militarism which has resulted in such contempt for 
international morality and such appalling ruthlessness in war. 

But President Wilson’s patience was inexhaustible. Up to the end of 
1916 he was still clinging to his self-imposed role of mediator between the 
belligerents, which was continued until January of the following year, 
when Bernstorff, the German Ambassador in Washington, handed the 
United States Government a note in which it was announced that all 
ships met with in a zone round Britain, France, Italy, and the Eastern 
Mediterranean would be sunk without warning. Germany knew well the 
risk she was running, but she was also fully aware of America’s unpre¬ 
paredness and hoped to starve out the Allies before America was ready 
to come to their assistance. During February and March several American 
ships were sunk, and many lives were lost. This brought matters to a 
climax, and on April 6 the United States declared war on Germany. In 
formally declaring war Wilson said: 

The right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the 
right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own govern¬ 
ment, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion 
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of right by such a free concert of peoples as shall bring peace and safety to 
all nations and make the world itself at last free. To such a task we can 
dedicate our lives . . . with the pride of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to spend her blood and her might for the 
principles that gave her birth. 

The intervention of the United States, with a population of a hundred 
and twenty million and untold material resources, at a time when Europe 
was well-nigh exhausted, was bound to tilt the scale in our favour, provided 
that we could hold out until our new allies were ready. The United States 
had a first-class fleet, and its assistance was of the utmost value. It did 
splendid service, as it has done in this war, in helping to crush the enemy 
submarine campaign in the Atlantic; and it was never then called upon, 
as it is now being, to divert its strength to the Pacific. But the American 
Army, though, just as now it contained magnificent material, was small, 
and neither trained nor equipped for European warfare. This involved 
a series of new problems for our already hard-pressed Staff. The Staff 
rose magnificently to the occasion, and 1,250,000 men were brought over 
by us without a single casualty from enemy action. On arrival, they had 
to be provided with a base, equipped, and supplied with food. The first 
million Americans depended entirely on England and France for artillery, 
machine-guns, trench-mortars, ammunition, and aeroplanes. 

To-day the entry of America into the war has great preponderating 
advantages in that a far larger proportion of her production will be made 
available for the Allied war effort. Americans when war came naturally 
turned their efforts first to their own demands. But the complete arrange¬ 
ments made for pooling British and American resources show that the 
lessons of the last war are not being forgotten, and one of the most im¬ 
portant announcements made by Mr Churchill in his speech on January 27, 
1942, was that of the setting up in Washington of the combined Chiefs of 
Staff Committee which will assure close co-operation in the political and 
strategical conduct of the war. 

The question on everybody’s lips in 1917 was whether we could stave 
off the Germans until the Americans were ready to take the field. It was 
a race against time. Clemenceau and Petain were deeply concerned. 
Petain insisted that he must have at least two hundred thousand men to 
prepare a line of defence in the rear, and, in order to do this, the English 
must take over the front as far as Berry-au-Bac, near Rheims. This was 
clearly impossible, but by a compromise the junction between the two 
armies was fixed at a point not far from the Laon-Soissons road. 

In a report to the War Office written in November 1917 Haig stated that 
the total additional man-power required for 1918 would be 688,000. Our 
casualties on the Somme and Ypres fronts from July to November 1916 
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were nearly half a million. From July 1916 to October 1917, not including 
sick, they amounted to 900,000, and the average monthly wastage was 
50,000. As the intake was only 25,000 to 30,000, this meant that our 
armies on the Western Front, instead of growing stronger, were steadily 
being depleted at the rate of 20,000 or so per month ; in other words, we 
should be weaker by 240,000 at the end of the year. I saw the Adjutant- 
General, and he told me that we should be obliged to cut down the number 
of our divisions and also reduce the number of battalions per division 
from twelve to nine. 


VI 

THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL 

By this time war weariness was becoming generally apparent, and 
something had to be done to tighten the Allies’ grip at a time when the 
need was greatest and the will weakest. Lloyd George had long felt that 
co-ordination was the only means of saving the situation, and the Italian 
disaster precipitated matters. A scheme for an Inter-Allied Staff to prepare 
plans for the coming year was put forward in August 1917. A conference 
between the heads of the three Allied Governments was held at Rapallo, 
and on November 12 the Prime Minister, at a lunch with Painleve, 
announced that the French, British, and Italians had decided to set up 
a Supreme Council of the Allied Forces. It was to consist of the Prime 
Ministers of the Allies, aided by distinguished soldiers. The agreement 
was placed before the House of Commons two days later. In his speech 
the Prime Minister pointed out the error of talking about “ fronts.” There 
was only one front with many flanks ; “ stitching is not strategy.” 

There was the same tendency in the last war, as in this one, to underrate 
the necessity of winning quickly. The results of our mistaken policy in 
the past had been all too clearly visible in the cases of Russia, the Darda¬ 
nelles, and the Balkans. There was not, and never had been, any real 
co-ordination between the military efforts of the Allies. The Allied armies 
were suffering from the fact that they were fighting as separate armies, and 
had to negotiate support with each other. The Prime Minister was careful 
to point out that the Council was to be advisory only. It was to have no 
executive powers, and all decisions on strategy and the distribution and 
movements of forces was to rest with the Allied Governments. 

The formation of the Supreme War Council was one of Lloyd George’s 
outstanding achievements, and I have little doubt that it helped to save 
the Allies from collapse in 1918. But it took a series of terrible reverses 
to make it effective. It was strenuously opposed by Robertson, who under¬ 
rated the importance of the political point of view, and this ultimately led 
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to his retirement. Both he and Haig saw in it all the perils of a system 
of divided command. And it is questionable whether Petain, at this time 
or later, felt any great enthusiasm for a scheme which would place him 
under the control of his old rival, Foch. It is, of course, true that it was 
theoretically unsound to set up a check on Haig and Robertson in the 
shape of a military representative at Versailles, but Passchendaele, in 
Lloyd George’s opinion, rendered this course inevitable. Haig, having 
registered his protest, expressed his willingness to carry out the wishes of 
the Government. 

We all realize that the same kind of organization which was suitable 
when the theatres of war were relatively confined may not necessarily 
suit the conditions of a world-wide conflagration. The four main Allied 
Powers are now more widely separated, yet the principles are the same, and, 
as I have already said, I am sure that Churchill has been wise to set up a real 
War Cabinet. I am equally sure that a Supreme Allied War Council, with 
an Inter-Allied Staff, on the broad lines of Versailles, is of vital importance 
to give Allied unified strategic direction in the present war. 

The idea of the Supreme War Council in 1917, as essential to unity of 
policy, was very largely Henry Wilson’s. Or, rather, he conceived the idea 
of the Inter-Allied Staff which necessitated the creation of the Supreme 
War Council for political direction. The Council was a political body 
meeting once a month. The Inter-Allied strategical and technical staff 
was permanently attached to it and located at Versailles so as not to be 
completely under the thumb of the French High Command. For that 
reason Weygand, not Foch, was the head of the French Section, though it 
is true that Weygand was only Foch’s mouthpiece. The idea had been 
agreed upon between Lloyd George and the French Government, but 
when the latter fell and Clemenceau came in, he was by no means in favour 
of it. But Wilson talked him over, and he and Amery 1 then comman¬ 
deered the Trianon Palace Hotel and the British Section was collected and 
set to work. The others thereupon fell into line. 

The Supreme War Council was a complex body, but it had the important 
effect of bringing the chiefs, both political and Service, of the Allies into 
touch with one another. Many difficulties which seemed insuperable at 
a distance were solved by personal contact and discussion. In addition to 
our own, there were the French, American, and Italian sections, under 
Weygand, Bliss, and Cadorna, respectively. Foch, who came frequently, 
was perfectly indomitable, and a tower of strength when things looked 
blackest. Cadorna was sound, but rather old; he had been replaced by 

1 The Right Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P., afterwards First Lord of the Admiralty 
(1922-24), Secretary of State for the Colonies and for Dominion Affairs (1924—29), 
becoming Secretary of State for India and Burma in 1940. 
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Diaz after the disaster at Caporetto. Bliss was a good soldier, but lacked 
the experience that three years of war had given to the others. In the 
British Section the leading spirit, until he was promoted to succeed 
Robertson as C.I.G.S., was Henry Wilson. 

When the Council was set up the British Section consisted of Lloyd 
George and Milner as Minister members and Wilson as the military 
representative. Henry Wilson at once asked for my services. My particular 
province was to be man-power, material, and transport and supplies; as 
far as these were concerned, I represented the Adjutant-General (Sir 
Nevil Macready) and the Quartermaster-General (Sir John Cowans). My 
work once more brought me into close contact with Henry Wilson, under 
whom it was invariably a great pleasure to serve. He was always original, 
versatile, and resourceful, and never despondent. He was an excellent 
linguist, and this made him invaluable in dealing with the French, who 
held him in great esteem—a feeling they did not entertain towards other 
members of the British High Command. Poincare made no secret of the 
fact that the French would have liked Wilson to command the British 
Expeditionary Force in 1914 in the place of Sir John French. 

The organization of the British Section at Versailles was devised on 
novel lines. Instead of the usual divisions of General Staff, Adjutant- 
General Staff, and Quartermaster-General Staff, Wilson had three branches: 

“A.” Allied and Neutral. This branch, under Brigadier-General 
H. Studd, kept up to date the situation, from the Operations and 
Intelligence points of view, of the Allies on all fronts, and repeatedly 
summarized the military aspects of the situation as visualized by an 
imaginary supreme commander. It was divided, so that different officers 
specialized on different fronts. 

“E.” Enemy. This branch, under Brigadier-General Sir Hereward 
Wake, dealt with the Operational and Intelligence situation from the 
point of view of the enemy High Command. Papers on proposed action 
to be taken were drawn up as if by the enemy’s Staff. 

“M.” Man-power and Material. This branch, of which I was in 
charge, dealt with Allied and enemy man-power problems, aircraft, 
munitions, and transport, and supplied “A” and “E” branches with 
information appertaining to their particular problems on these subjects. 

Among others in my branch was Major Buzzard, a friend from Dar¬ 
danelles days, who came to me from the Army in Italy. Captain Archie 
Wavell, not yet the great figure he has since become, also joined my branch. 

Then there was a Political Branch under Milner and L. S. Amery, 
which issued periodical appreciations of the situation from the Allied and 
enemy points of view. Amery had a prodigious fund of knowledge. He 
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is an Imperialist in the best sense of the word, with a far-sighted vision 
of a free Commonwealth of Nations united under the asgis of the Crown. 
In his capacity later of Secretary of State for the Colonies and Dominion 
Affairs, he was largely responsible for the policy of the Balfour Committee 
Report on constitutional relations at the Imperial Conference of 1926. 
This definitely fixed the new conception of Dominion status which found 
expression five years later in the Statute of Westminster. It emphasized 
the complete equality of status between the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions: in fact it may be said to have made the United Kingdom 
one of the Dominions. Amery was one of the main champions of the 
War Cabinet system in time of peace. 

The question of the direct consultation of the Dominions in regard 
to war policy in 1942 again became acute. Churchill has taken the 
only logical and practical course open in accepting the demands of 
Australia and New Zealand that “an accredited representative of the 
Commonwealth Government should have the right to be heard in the 
War Cabinet in the formation and the direction of policy.” This is 
probably the. best that can be done at the moment, but it does not entirely 
get over the difficulty of representation without power of decision. 

There are other difficulties, such as how the responsibility of Ministers 
to Parliament at Westminster is to be retained intact. But none is in¬ 
superable, and the importance of the step itself can hardly be exaggerated. 
It is more than a war-time measure. It is a public admission, as Lord 
Wolmer has well said, that if the British Empire is to survive it must 
“evolve the organization and machinery to provide a system of defence, 
concerted, prepared, maintained, and directed in common.” 

Some time in January 1918 Henry Wilson asked Amery to draft an 
Inter-Allied plan of campaign for the next six months. This was based 
on a defensive attitude on the Western Front, but an offensive in Palestine. 
Clemenceau opposed, and wanted to strike out the paragraph about 
Palestine, but finally agreed to an amended formula. As a result Smuts, 
Stewart (the Canadian railway expert), Amery, and others were dispatched 
to Palestine to discuss with Allenby the proposed big ‘push’ up to 
Damascus. This was originally intended for April, but had to be post¬ 
poned to the autumn because, owing to the German break-through in 
March in the West, we had to bring back most of Allenby’s British 
battalions. In the outcome, as all the world knows, it succeeded. 

Meanwhile, soon after Christmas the British Section found itself busily 
discussing the three interlinked subjects—the line to be taken over, the 
setting up and command of a central reserve, and the probable course of 
operations in the coming year. Haig agreed to take over a large part of 
the French line, which they left unfortified, and an executive board, 
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consisting of Foch, Cadorna, Bliss, and Wilson, was at first decided upon 
to control the reserve. 

Our attempt to read the future was materially helped by Wilson’s 
ingenious War Game which we played in order to study in what strength, 
in what direction, and at what date the German offensive would come. 
Furnished with all the information available as to the enemy’s resources 
and dispositions. Wake commanded the German and Studd the Allied 
armies. 

The War Game was first played in the presence of the Staff alone, then 
on January 10 before Robertson, and on January 29 it was repeated when 
Lloyd George, Milner, Haig, Robertson, Pershing, Bliss, Herbert 
Lawrence, John Davidson, Maurice, and others were present. In the light 
of after-events it is interesting to note that as a result of the game we 
arrived at the conclusion that the attack would fall almost exactly where 
in fact it did, at the junction of the French and English forces, and that 
the date and the numbers of the German divisions were accurately pre¬ 
dicted. Studd’s section proved that with the Allies as they were, each con¬ 
trolling his own reserve, the Germans would get through to Amiens and 
drive us apart. If, on the other hand, the Allied armies were considered as 
one there were sufficient reserves to prevent the Germans actually reaching 
Amiens. Haig, however, showed his opinion of the value of the game by 
ostentatiously reading a paper while it was in progress. He had clearly 
little faith in our calculations, and had recently told the Government that 
he did not expect an attack in the near future. Lloyd George, on the other 
hand, was profoundly interested and convinced. 

On the strength of this demonstration, the Supreme War Council decided 
that the general strategical control of the reserves should be in the hands 
of the Versailles Staff, with Foch replacing Weygand as French represen¬ 
tative and chairman with executive power. Petain and Haig were much 
upset by this decision, and it brought to a head the long-standing quarrel 
between Lloyd George and Robertson. Towards the middle of February 
Wilson replaced Robertson, but the trouble was not over, for when the 
Supreme Council met in March Foch complained that their instructions 
had not been carried out and that Haig and Petain (as described later) 
had made an arrangement of their own. An explosion between Clemenceau 
and Foch resulted. Lloyd George was very angry with Clemenceau and 
Haig, and made up his mind to replace the latter by Plumer. Henry 
Wilson, who had more ground than anyone else to be annoyed with Haig, 
saved him by making Lloyd George and Milner—who both thought he 
ought to go—see that to change the Commander-in-Chief on the eve of 
an enemy attack was impossible. 

We all thought that the German offensive would begin as soon as the 
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divisions from Russia reached the Western Front and weather conditions 
became favourable, and that it would develop in the Saint Quentin area, 
with Amiens as the objective, the enemy’s aim being to drive a wedge 
between the British and French armies ; the German High Command was 
well aware of the lack of co-ordination between the Allies, and built hi gh 
hopes upon this factor. We calculated that the stage would be set by the 
middle of March. 

Early that month we (“M” Branch) drew up an appreciation of the 
situation from the point of view of man-power, 1 and made a number of 
recommendations. These came under three heads: 

Labour-saving Devices. Under this category we formulated plans for 
the pooling of transport, the reduction of horse transport, the develop¬ 
ment of light railways, and the use of labour-saving appliances at dock 
and rail-head. Petrol was to be supplied in bulk, and distributing 
centres set up nearer the Front. Light lorries were to be used in order 
to reduce wear and tear on the roads. By this means labour was to 
be set free to be employed on the defences, which were hampered by 
lack of men. 

Tonnage. The outstanding question was the transport of American 
troops and supplies to France. The round trip occupied six weeks. 
This, we considered, might be reduced to four by better dockyard 
organization. Unnecessary space was taken up by horses and mules. 
This could be saved by mechanization and by the suppression of a 
British cavalry division and the Cavalry Reserve Park. Economy in 
shipping might be effected, and the dangerous Mediterranean route 
avoided by reorganization of supplies. Armies east of the Suez Canal 
should be supplied as far as possible from local bases in the East. 

Food. A crucial question for the Allies was that of food. By re¬ 
organization of the food-supply, tonnage would be economized. In the 
French Army there were two scales of rations, la ration forte, for the 
troops in the line, and la ration normale for troops in reserve or resting. 
Wastage in rations in the British lines was notorious, and we suggested 
means for cutting it down. In Germany a great deal of the food was 
grown locally behind the lines by means of French, Belgian, and Russian 
labour, and we urged that the same system might well be applied 
to our own case, and so effect a great economy in shipping. 

Our recommendations were based on the assumption that the enemy’s 
policy was to seek a decision before the American Army was ready, using 
his divisions from Russia for the purpose. While prudence might have 
dictated a general retirement to a fortified line behind the Rhine and the 

1 See Appendix III (“Notes on Economy of Man-power by Mechanical Means” 
(March 13, 1918)). 
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Meuse the German General Staff knew that Austria and Turkey were on 
the verge of collapse, and that in Germany the blockade was causing 
serious suffering and growing despondency in the minds of the civil 
population. Our knowledge of Ludendorff’s mentality made it clear that 
early in the New Year he would risk all on a gambler’s throw. From the 
Allies’ point of view, however, it was assumed that we ought to avoid 
decisive action until after the Americans had developed their strength. 

We reviewed the reasons for the failure of former attempts of different 
kinds to force a decision on the Western Front. The earlier attacks at 
Loos and Neuve-Chapelle had failed because there had been insufficient 
artillery preparation, and because they had been made on a limited front. 
Later offensives had been ‘set pieces,’ attacks on a broad front, such as 
the Germans had tried at Verdun, and we at the Somme and at Passchen- 
daele. These, on the other hand, had failed because too long an artillery 
preparation had given the enemy time to bring up his reserves and, 
especially in wet weather, had rendered the ground impassable. The 
attacks that had met with a measure of success were surprise attacks such 
as we had delivered at Cambrai and Messines. Here our objectives had 
been taken at small cost, but heavy losses had been incurred in consoli¬ 
dating the new positions against counter-attack. 

- This review led us to think that too much stress had been laid on mere 
territorial gains, often of no practical advantage. Now that we were not 
attempting to force a decision, and now that man-power was of paramount 
importance to both sides, we believed that we ought to make a continual 
series of attacks, or rather, raids on an extensive scale, led by tanks and 
low-flying armoured aircraft, to keep the enemy on the alert, harass him, 
waste his man-power, and, above all, prevent him from massing his 
reserves at any point for an attack. 

On the other hand, looking at it from the German point of view, since 
we believed that the Germans would try to force a decision in 1918, we 
judged that they would not attack with large masses on a narrow front, 
but would conduct a series of preliminary operations at various points 
designed to use up and disperse our resources and conceal the real front 
of attack, and then follow up by making a decisive effort on as wide a front 
as possible. To meet this, we proposed the following measures: 

(1) The front line to be reduced to a mere outpost line; the real defence 
system to be in the rear. 

(2) Intensive preparation for defence in great depth. 

(3) Large increase in machine-guns. 

(4) Air supremacy to be ensured, and raids on ‘root’ industries and com¬ 
munications to be organized. 

(5) The study of the tactical employment of tanks in defence. 
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(6) Increased use of gas. 

(7) Improved system of light signals. 

(8) Confusion of the enemy’s Intelligence Department by means of camou¬ 
flage and use of dummy batteries and aerodromes, etc. 

Our chief anxiety was now to ensure concerted action when the 
threatened attack materialized. General Weygand, Foch’s Chief of Staff, 
in an appreciation of the situation in January, pointed out that “ under 
the menace, and on the eve of the sternest effort which the enemy has 
yet attempted against us, no general plan for co-ordinated operations in 
1918 is in existence. 95 Foch re-echoed these sentiments. “Our need,” he 
said, “is not for two separate plans, but a general plan, anticipating and 
preparing for the offensive action, at the appreciable juncture and upon 
a joint scene of action, of all the available Allied forces.” With the Allied 
troops disposed as they were, this was almost impossible. Haig’s reserves 
were echeloned on the extreme left of the line, covering the approach to 
the Channel ports in Flanders; Petain’s were away on the right, where 
he anticipated an attempt to turn his flank through Switzerland. 

Our recommendations were that the whole Allied forces in France and 
in Italy should be treated as a single strategic field of action, and the dis¬ 
position of the reserves, the period of rearrangement of the point of junc¬ 
ture between the various Allied forces, and the actual front and all other 
arrangements should be dominated by this consideration. For this 
purpose, we proposed in the first place to create a general reserve of 
thirty-six divisions—eleven British, eighteen French, and seven Italian— 
under an independent commander (Foch), which would be able to rein¬ 
force whatever point in the line was threatened. But neither Haig nor 
Petain would consent to surrender a single division. Haig’s reply was 
characteristic. “To meet any emergency,” he wrote, 

I have arranged as a preliminary measure with the Commander-in-Chief of 
the French Armies for the rapid dispatch of a force of from six to eight 
British divisions, with a proportionate amount of artillery and subsidiary 
services, to his assistance. General Petain has made similar arrangements 
for relief, and the intervention of French troops on this front. 

With this we had to remain content. Meanwhile, the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment and the R.F.C. brought daily reports of activity on the Saint-Quentin 
front, the accumulation of huge ammunition dumps, and the movement 
of large masses of troops by night. 

On March 21, when we were holding a hundred miles of front line, 
news came of the bursting of the storm. The Germans, after a hurricane 
bombardment, attacked the Third and Fifth Armies on a fifty-mile front 
between the Scarpe and the Oise, with forty-three divisions and 4237 guns. 
They adopted the then novel method of advance by infiltration, avoiding 
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strongly held posts, and they were helped by a dense morning mist. Our 
first and second lines were quickly overrun, and by the 23rd the Fifth Army 
was forced to fall back behind the Somme, having abandoned immense 
quantities of material. Co-operation between Haig and Petain broke 
down, and only three French divisions came to the aid of our hard-pressed 
troops. “Here is an attack,” Wilson noted in his diary, “which I foresaw 
and predicted in January last, in full blast and with really no preparation to 
meet it.” In fact, such a result was inevitable. The centrally placed mass 
of manoeuvre under a single commander, for which we had asked in vain, 
did not exist. 

The result was exactly what the Versailles Staff had predicted. Petain 
still thought the German attack was a feint, and that the real attack was 
coming in Champagne. He sent at first only three divisions from the 
Vosges. In Paris the French were saying that the English had let them 
down. Milner came over, and after an interview of less than half an 
hour with Clemenceau, accepted a unified command under a French 
general, entirely on his own responsibility and without any instructions 
from the Cabinet. The only condition he made was that the general must 
be Foch, not Petain, who was even then regarded as rather defeatist. 
“I suppose I was right,” he said to Amery as he left; “you and Henry 
Wilson always tell me that Foch is the man.” The next day he saw Haig 
at Doullens, explained the situation to him, and was surprised at the 
meekness with which the latter bowed to the inevitable and accepted the 
suggestion that he should himself propose the united command. 

A serious question arose as to our proper course of action if the German 
advance continued. Having driven home the wedge, the German plan 
was to annihilate the British Army. Petain advocated that the combined 
armies should retreat behind the Marne, as in 1914; Haig and Henry 
Wilson favoured a British withdrawal to cover Calais, Boulogne, and 
Dunkirk, as the Admiralty insisted that the Channel ports must be held 
at all costs. When Foch was asked which alternative he preferred he 
replied with his usual brevity and energy, “Ni l’un, ni 1’autre. ISfe lachez 
pied. Cramponnez partout.” 

The Germans continued to press us very hard, and by the 29th were 
reported to have captured seventy thousand prisoners and eleven hundred 
guns. It was fortunate for us that German aviation had been so weakened 
that they were unable to make use of the huge salient which brought them 
within striking distance of our main bases. Eventually, the Germans 
overran themselves, but it was only due to the wonderful tenacity and 
courage of our troops that the advance was stemmed. 

A great deal of ink has been spilt on the subject of the responsibility 
for the March disaster, the greatest which had ever befallen our arms. 
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It is true that Gough had failed to prepare a third zone of defence, but 
his repeated demands for engineers, labour corps, etc., to consolidate his 
defences had been ignored. The fundamental causes of the disaster were 
the shortage of man-power, due to the Passchendaele offensive, and the 
lack of co-ordination between the Higher Commands. The German 
victory resulted in their ultimate defeat, and it is generally held that 
it was a gambler’s throw, and that when it failed their ultimate defeat 
was only a matter of time. But this is not quite so certain. If they had 
not wasted so many divisions and so much time on this push in Flanders 
they would have been able to put more power into the thrust in Cham¬ 
pagne, which was meant to be the decisive one. If that had succeeded 
it is quite possible that both France and Italy would have asked for 
peace. Lloyd George was actually considering how the war was to 
be continued if our Allies went out. But the Champagne attack failed, 
and with it Germany’s hopes. A month later, on August 8, Rawlinson’s 
army broke the German line and initiated the hundred days of continuous 
victories which ended the war. 

As a result of Gough’s defeat, “M” Branch was called upon to play 
its part in retrieving the position. As regards man-power, we found that 
about 170,000 men were still available in England for active service. Nearly 
88,000 men were on leave, and these had to be recalled at once. Some 
30,000 more were working in depots, and there were recruits under the age 
of nineteen waiting to be called up. By a great effort the Government 
managed to increase the shipping accommodation so as to bring 30,000 a 
day across the Channel, and during the first week of April the position 
gradually became less acute. 1 A break-through had not been effected, and 
the German advance lost momentum. Then another heavy attack was 
made to the north in Flanders, and it seemed that, as a result, Hazebrouck 
and Dunkirk might be lost. The anxiety was intense, and the French repre¬ 
sented that we were not supplying an adequate quota of man-power, 
forgetting the immense effort, as I have already mentioned, which Great 
Britain was concurrently making at sea and in other parts of the world. 

The work at Versailles was of very great importance; especially did 
we feel this in the British Section of the Staff, because practically all the 
initiation of problems and their working out emanated from there. I shall 
always look back to this time as one of the most varied and interesting 
episodes of my life. 

1 1 may mention one further point. I had asked the railway staff at G.H.Q. to work 
out the train movements for bringing up fresh British divisions. These were pigeon¬ 
holed at the time, but they proved invaluable when the Germans broke through. 
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CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF (I) 

[Apr il—Nov ember 1918] 

Appointed Chief of Air Staff-Amalgamation of R.F.C. and 
R.N.A.S. into RiA.F.—Heavy Casualties in Men and Machines — 
Raids on England — Anti-aircraft Defence—Fighter versus Bomber 
—Plans for Independent Air Force—Objections by Haig and the 
French—Effect of Raids on Germany—Answers to Criticism — 
R.A.F. in Various Theatres of War—German Overtures for Peace 
— Haig’s Dispatch and the King’s Message to the R.A.F. 

As far as can at present be foreseen there is absolutely no limit to the scale of 
an air fleet’s future independent war use. And the day may not be far off when 
aerial operations with their devastation of enemy lands and destruction of industrial 
and populous centres on a vast scale may become the principal operations of war, 
to which the older forms of military and naval operations may become secondary 
and subordinate. 

General J. Smuts (August 17, 1917) 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 

AT the beginning of April 1918, when I was in London for two or 
^CVthree days, collecting information from the various departments in 
connexion with my work, I unexpectedly received a message from Milner, 
who was now Secretary of State for War. He asked me to stand 
by, as my services might be required at home, and on April 8 I was 
appointed Chief of the Air Staff, with the rank of Major-General. I was 
enjoying my work at Versailles and was not at all anxious to be dragged 
into the vortex at the Hotel Cecil, but 1 was urged to go, and I agreed 
to do so. I think I was right. I had played a big part in founding the 
R.F.C., and I could not but welcome the idea of resuming responsibility 
for it. The youngster I had left had filled out and grown beyond all 
recognition. In June 1916 there were seventy squadrons. In March 1918, 
just before I took over, authority had been obtained for expansion up to 
two hundred and ninety-two squadrons, and in addition there were large 
numbers of training formations. I at once realized that the task which 
lay before me was formidable. 

In order to explain the organization of the Air Force at this time, it 
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will be necessary to go back a little. In August 1915, when I was at the 
Dardanelles, Henderson had handed over command of the R.F.C. in 
France to Trenchard and returned to the War Office as Director-General 
of Military Aeronautics. Shortly after this the brigade system, two 
brigades in the field and one in England for home defence, was adopted 
as the logical result of the expansion of the Corps; central control in the 
field, for which I had all along stood out, was maintained, and the squadron 
remained the basic unit. But the rapid expansion of the Air Service had 
raised a number of fresh problems. The cry of both Army and Navy was 
still for more and more aircraft. The consequence was that, particularly 
in the case of material, demands were violently competitive and exceeded 
production. In addition, no real solution of the problem of air policy, 
as a whole, was possible while the R.F.C. and R.N.A.S. remained under 
separate control. 

Early in 1916 an attempt at co-ordination between the R.F.C. and 
R.N.A.S. had been made by the appointment of a Joint War Air Com¬ 
mittee under Lord Derby to take over questions of air policy, organization, 
and supply, and this was shortly afterwards replaced by an Air Board, 
first under Lord Curzon, and then under Lord Cowdray. The immense 
importance of the air was now being more and more generally recognized, 
and the Board included representatives of the War Office, the Aero¬ 
nautical Supply Department, and the Ministry of Munitions. The Air 
Board was purely consultative. Its duty was merely to recommend to 
the War Office and Admiralty the most suitable types of machine, to 
co-ordinate supplies, serve as a channel for the interchange of ideas, and 
work out plans for combined operations. There was no Air Staff to plan 
and direct air policy in accordance with the strategic situation. As time 
went on a number of changes, designed to give greater drive and efficiency 
to the Air Board and to overcome disagreements, were made, chiefly 
under the inspiration of Lloyd George. Lord Cowdray was succeeded 
by Lord Rothermere in November 1917, and, with the help of a committee 
under General Smuts, on January 31, 1918, an Air Council was set up 
in place of the old Air Board. A scheme for the amalgamation of the 
R.F.C. and R.N.A.S. into a separate Air Service was framed on January 1 
and came into force on April 1. Trenchard was replaced by John Salmond 
in France and made Chief of the Air Staff in London. 

The Air Council had full powers to deal with questions of policy, to 
order and allot material in accordance with that policy, and to control 
the design and supply department. The disagreements which soon arose 
were so acute as to necessitate a reshuffling of portfolios. Brancker went 
on a mission to the U.S.A., Trenchard tendered his resignation on 
March 19, and, on April 8, I was called in to take over from him. 
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Rothermere remained until April 25, and was succeeded by Sir William 
(afterwards Lord) Weir on May 1. 

The atmosphere at the Air Ministry was not a happy one. There was 
friction between departmental chiefs; there was the usual profusion of 
committees, and we were hampered by interference on the part of the 
Treasury, which put a constant brake on progress. Bureaucratic control 
up to a point is indispensable in times of peace, but in war, when every 
minute is precious, it is a positive danger. 

In time of war it is essential to have some machinery to correct these 
inherent faults, such as a small, responsible body with full powers, to 
co-ordinate the work of Departments and to override the Treasury if 
necessary. Lloyd George’s War Cabinet helped matters. Ordinarily, the 
Minister in charge is responsible for everything in his Ministry. This 
means that the civil servant has to concentrate above all things upon not 
making mistakes, and the Minister has to assume responsibility for 
decisions to which he cannot have given much thought. I cannot think 
that this system is entirely satisfactory in peace: it is certainly most 
unsatisfactory in war. 

When a new Ministry is founded, or an old one expanded, civil servants 
and men seconded from the Services tend to grapple for control. The 
Air Ministry was no exception to the rule, and, being a new Ministry, it 
was also, as so often happens, the repository for discarded members of 
other Ministries and the happy hunting ground of the careerist, with the 
result that work which could have been done well by one efficient man 
was often done badly by three. In nearly all Government departments 
there are numbers of men who have outstayed their usefulness. It is very 
difficult to get rid of them in peace-time, as in practice it is almost im¬ 
possible to prove incompetence. The charge can only be established in 
relation to some specific act on some definite occasion; and evidence of 
this kind is not easy to secure. War expansion and the formation of new 
departments afford a heaven-sent opportunity. Conversely it is often as 
impossible to get in the really right and suitable person. 

One result of the startlingly rapid expansion of the Air Service was 
that although the merit of the flying personnel had been firmly established 
from the outset, there were few older officers with the necessary com¬ 
bination of general information and experience and specialized knowledge 
of the traditions of the air. 

Rothermere was tackling these delicate problems with great skill and 
courage. But he allowed himself to be outmanoeuvred by his political 
opponents. Though long afterwards we were destined to disagree on 
the question of the Indian Reforms, I remember with gratitude the 
support I always received from him, and the services which he rendered 
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to the air, not only at that time but also when I was trying to get the 
Government to maintain an adequate flying service, both civil and mili¬ 
tary, after the war, and again later, when he persistently urged the re¬ 
building of the R.A.F. to meet the rising power of Nazi Germany. His 
outstanding achievement was to begin the re-amalgamation of the Royal 
Naval Air Service and the Royal Flying Corps into the Royal Air Force. 
This, though passed over with little comment by the official historian of 
the war in the air, was a landmark in our history and led to far-reaching 
consequences, though it was fiercely attacked by the opponents of all 
change in our organization. 


, II 

THE BIRTH OF THE THIRD SERVICE 

The root of the trouble was that both Army and Navy failed to realize 
that the Air Force was no longer only an auxiliary but a third Service, with 
widespread functions of its own. The consequences of the separation 
had been the splitting up of resources into watertight compartments, 
unhealthy rivalry, and competition for equipment, with the inevitable 
temptation to manufacturers to put up prices, the unnecessary duplication 
of the ground service, and the division of the brains of the Service where 
there should have been the closest unity. One of the great merits of the 
amalgamation was that the ablest men of both Air Services were brought 
together and allowed to concentrate their thoughts on flying, flying in 
general, untrammelled by considerations of purely Army and Navy 
organization and routine. The amalgamation was announced on April 1, 
and the King sent the following message to Rothermere: 

To-day the Royal Air Force, of which you are the Minister in charge, 
comes into existence as the third arm of the defence of the Empire. As 
General-in-Chief, I congratulate you on its birth, and I trust that it may 
enjoy a vigorous and successful life. I am confident that the union of the 
Royal Naval Air Service and the Royal Flying Corps will preserve and foster 
that esprit de corps which these two separate forces have created by their 
splendid deeds. 

On taking office, I met with considerable opposition in the Ministry 
itself from supporters of the former regime. Even the recommendation for 
my promotion to the rank of Lieutenant-General, which Weir put forward, 
in conformity with the usual practice in the Army and Navy that the 
Chief of Staff should hold the senior Service rank in the Council, was met 
by a barrage from two members of the Air Council and was, as a result, 
withdrawn. One of my first steps was to secure the services of P. R. C. 
Groves, who was then Chief of Staff to the Middle East Brigade in Egypt, 
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and make him Director of Flying Operations. His assistance was of the 
utmost value. Another Groves, R. M., a naval officer, no relative to 
P. R. C., was also a fine support. I was glad too to be in touch again with 
Raikes, who was in the personnel directorate. As my private secretary 
I took R. D. Waterhouse on the recommendation of my friend J. C. C. 
Davidson, at that time private secretary to Bonar Law. He was a first-class 
organizer and was invariably helpful. He had the chameleon-like quality 
of immersing himself completely in the life and interests of anyone with 
whom he was for the moment serving. We all worked desperately hard. 

I may have realized then—I certainly do now—that while it is easy for 
the one who is responsible in any worth-while job to work without count, 
he by so doing sometimes throws too heavy a burden upon others. But 
I do not think it is necessary to apologize. The time and the occasion 
were too important. 

I saw at once that there were three main heads upon which we should 
focus our energies : 

(.1) The amalgamation of the R.F.C. and R.N.A.S. into the Royal Air 
Force. This would now be a third Service, administratively independent, 
but working in the closest co-operation with the two other Services for 
the defence of Great Britain and offensive operations in the field. This 
involved a number of intricate questions of recruitment, training, pay, 
promotion, seniority, and maintenance, which had to be settled without 
friction. Units had to be allocated to the Fleet, Army, and Home Defence. 
Submarine patrol work had to be greatly extended and intensified. The 
ratios of low-flying craft, bombers, fighters, and artillery observers had 
to be solved. I specially stressed the increasing importance of low-flying 
attack, both in supporting infantry and in breaking up hostile attacks. 

(2) The formation of an independent air force. 1 This, in my view, was 
the most important development to be effected. We had now come to a 
stage where the war had to be carried into the heart of the enemy’s pro¬ 
duction and nerve centres by means of day and night bombing by an 
independent air force, to be formed after the legitimate requirements of the 
Army and Navy, had been complied with. The R.A.F. should not merely 
operate against the enemy’s battle line itself, and his communications in 
relation to it, but the bases upon which his whole war effort depended. 2 

1 In 1918 the names “Independent Air Force,” “Independent Bombing Command,” 
“Independent Striking Force,” were often interchangeable. To avoid confusion in the 
pages of this book, I have used the words “Independent Air Force” to refer to that 
part of the R.A.F. which was detailed to undertake strategic bombing under the direct 
orders of the Air Ministry; that part of the sum of the Allied air fleets which was to 
have undertaken strategic bombing under the orders of the Supreme War Council 
I have called the Inter-Allied Independent Air Force. Naturally, I have not altered 
the names used in documents quoted, or in documents included in the Appendices. 

2 See Appendix IV (“Independent Bombing Command” (June 1, 1912)). 
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(3) The evolution of the Air Service of the future. In my 66 Review of 
the Air Situation and Strategy” 1 submitted to the Imperial War Cabinet 
on June 27, 1918, I said, 64 In the next war the existence of the British 
Empire will depend primarily on the Air Force,” and explained how civil 
aviation must be encouraged after the war to ensure that a reserve, 
analogous to the Mercantile Marine, might be available with trained pilots, 
navigators, and aircraft. 

The most pressing necessity was to reduce the high rate of casualties 
both in men and machines at the Front; the March offensive alone had 
cost us 1032 aeroplanes and a large number of pilots. The next was the 
protection of England from the increasing attacks by enemy aircraft. 
Trenchard had been an exponent of the battering-ram tactics beloved by 
G.H.Q. and kept up a continuous offensive. Spectacular dog-fights over 
the German lines achieved little strategic effect and resulted in grave 
losses. Another reason for the heavy casualties was that some R.F.C. 
commanders accepted too readily the demands of Army commanders. 
The Army could not fully appreciate the pressure under which pilots 
were working, and had a tendency to ask for reconnaissances which 
were only expected to yield negative results. Too many purely routine 
reconnaissances were carried out, and little imagination was shown in the 
choice of routes and in varying the times. 

At Arras in April 1917 seventy-five of our machines were shot down, 
and fifty-six crashed behind the lines. The ratio of crashes behind the 
lines was, in the year before I took over, four British machines to one 
German, and so the superiority in our output was almost entirely wasted. 
The number of flying hours per British officer killed in France had 
dropped in this period from a hundred and ninety for the whole war 
to ninety-two. Young officers were being sent to France after only a few 
hours in the air, 2 as was revealed by an inquiry in 1917, following questions 
in the House by Joynson-Hicks, who ever since 1912 had been an ardent 
advocate of the Air Service. Owing to the poor quality of much of the 
instruction because of the lack of knowledge of flying upon the part of 
the instructors—who were still trying to train pilots by the process of 
imitating the instructor—and to the failure to provide adequate training- 
machines and grounds, numbers of young pilots had been sacrificed, 
simply because they had never been given the opportunity to make them¬ 
selves properly acquainted with their weapons. Many of them were unable 
even to fly in formation or handle a machine-gun, and so fell easy prey 
to experts like Richthofen and Boelcke. 

That the British airman, given adequate training, was the equal of any 

1 See Appendix V (“Review of Air Situation and Strategy 9 ’ (June 27, 1918)). 

2 “In April 1917 pilots were going overseas after an average of 17‘5 hours’ instruction 
in the air.”—H. A. Jones, The War in the Air , vol. v, note at p. 469. 
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in the world was shown by the exploits of men like Ball, Barker, Mannock, 
Bishop, and McCudden, all of them V.C.’s. Ball, one of the earliest of 
our great solo fighters, was an extraordinary shot and often accounted 
for his opponent at a range of over two hundred yards. On several 
occasions he took on seven or eight Germans single-handed, and in the 
course of his brief career destroyed forty-three enemy machines. Like 
many great air fighters, he achieved most of his successes by stalking 
single enemy machines. If attacking superior numbers he would endeavour 
to isolate one, cut it off from the rest of the squadron, and hunt it down. 
Barker was the hero of some amazing exploits; on one occasion he was 
attacked by sixty German machines and escaped after shooting down six 
of them. Mannock, the “ King of the Air Fighters,” and probably the 
greatest fighting pilot of the last war, had an official record of seventy-three 
of the enemy to his credit. McCudden, one of my original recruits at 
Farnborough, won his V.C. for gallantry in the air, and had already 
brought down fifty Germans at the time of his early death. 

The offensive policy, even though it inevitably loses more heavily than 
the defensive, is, of course, the right one, but to take the offensive with 
insufficiently trained men is to invite disaster. In this instance the result 
was that the morale of the R.F.C. was strained to breaking-point, and 
there was actually a dearth of pilots to fly the new machines. 

To remedy this state of affairs, I set about trying to improve the quality 
of the instructional staff, increasing the number of flying hours and the 
intensity of training, and eliminating superfluous types of machines. In 
addition, by retarding the programme for new squadrons, we contrived 
to give both pilots and observers a longer and more intensive training, 
and yet not to starve the Service units of replacements. In this I was 
greatly assisted by Major R. R. Smith-Barry, who for the first time had 
introduced an improved system of training instructors how to instruct, 
including complete confidence and instinctive control of his machine by 
training in aerobatics. My eventual aim was to ensure that no pilot was 
sent to the Front until he had completed a hundred hours solo flying, but 
for the time being I had to be content with fifty hours. The benefit from 
these changes was quickly felt, and we had a reduction not only in 
casualties, but in what had been one of the most tragic results of the 
previous policy, crashes behind the lines. 

Ill 

THE PROBLEM OF HOME DEFENCE 

The second urgent problem which had to be solved was the air defence 
of England, and especially of London and other nerve-centres. It was a 
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very difficult one. The Zeppelins, which started with an initial advantage 
due to their long range and ability to fly at night, had been overcome 
owing to their vulnerability. But the long-range German bombers of the 
Gotha type had carried out a series of destructive raids on the East Coast. 
Public sentiment was not then hardened as it is now to air raids, and 
their limi tations were not as fully realized. It was feared that the enemy 
would destroy Chatham and Woolwich and the power-stations in London, 
and paralyse our supplies. London was bombed on June 30 and July 7, 
1917, and 162 people were killed and 432 wounded. In September of the 
same year the Germans started night raids, which aroused considerable 
uneasiness. The aeroplane raids had produced the intended effect; two 
of our most efficient fighting squadrons had to be withdrawn from France 
at a moment when Haig required every machine he had for his forthcoming 
autumn offensive. “These happenings,” wrote the official historian of 
the war in the air, “have conspicuous importance. They make clear how 
i mm ediate may be the effect on the main theatre of operations of the 
threat of air attacks on important centres of industry and population.” 1 
Besides this, a vast amount of man-power and material was diverted. By 
June 1918 this amounted to 469 anti-aircraft guns and 622 searchlights 
with a personnel of 6000 officers and men, together with the Sixth Brigade 
R.A.F., with 367 machines, 660 officers, and 3500 men. 

I do not know the figures to-day, but they must be higher. I thought 
in 1918—and it is true to-day—that many young men were still locked up 
in anti-aircraft, searchlight, balloon, and kindred services. 

The balloon barrage, first tried in Venice and introduced and adapted 
to this country by Major-General E. B. Ashmore, was installed to intercept 
raiders. It was intended that this should have the double effect of causing 
bombers to keep so high that they could not see their target distinctly, 
and of deterring machines which flew so low that our anti-aircraft guns 
and searchlights could not be sufficiently depressed to catch them. No 
guns specially designed to deal with low-flying planes had then been 
put into operation. 

The psychological effect of the air-raid menace in those days, when air 
warfare was less understood, was a more serious matter than the actual 
casualties. In the threatened areas, an air-raid warning would cause a 
serious diminution of output, and this extended beyond the locality 
actually raided and lasted after the raiders had departed. As soon as I 
went into the question, I realized that one of the reasons why the bombers 
got through was lack of co-ordination on the part of the defence, both 
on the giound and in the air. Responsibility was divided between the 
War Office and the Air Ministry. It was essential that the work of guns, 
1 H. A. Jones, The War in the Air, vol. iv, Chapter IV. 
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searchlights, balloon barrages, and aircraft should be under the control of 
a single Department which was responsible for material, personnel, and 
training. 1 

However, the most effective defence in the long run was then and is 
now the more positive one of attack. A scheme was worked out to form 
a chain of intercepting squadrons extending from Abbeville to D unkir k 
These squadrons controlled their own batteries and searchlights, and 
were intended to give early warnings of raiders, and to attack the enemy 
on his way out and return. The pilots had what was at that time an 
extraordinarily difficult task, as much of their work was by night, over 
a country completely blacked out. Some assistance was afforded by the 
development of wireless telephonic communication between machines, 
and with the ground, which was then being evolved. No. 151 Squadron, 
which had the task of defending Abbeville area by night, specialized in 
operating with searchlights and anti-aircraft guns, and did particularly 
good work. At the same time the scheme provided for our long-range 
bombers to destroy the aerodromes and hangars used by the raiding 
squadrons and divert their fighting units. These matters, though started 
then, have since, of course, been greatly developed. 

The Germans launched their last aeroplane attack on London about 
six weeks after I took over charge. This took place on the night of May 19, 
1918. Seventy-two bombs were dropped, which killed 165 persons and 
did much damage to property. The attacking force was caught on its way 
back, and seven Gothas were destroyed. After this the German High 
Command, “on military and political grounds,” decided to give up 
bombing London. The nightmare which had so long hung over the 
capital was dispelled, and men and material were released for use at the 
Front. I was then sure, as I am now, that though the problem of the 
night bomber is one of great difficulty, its major solution is only a matter 
of time. 

By day the defence by fighter and anti-aircraft fire stood a good chance 
against the bomber when conditions were favourable for accurate bomb¬ 
aiming; by night the positions were reversed. The fighter can never by 
itself be a complete answer to the bomber. The vastness of the space to 
be covered and climatic conditions will always tip the balance in favour of 
the bomber. The real reply is the counter-offensive, and for this purpose 
an air defence must include a proper proportion of bombing machines to 
fighters. Just as it is very difficult and highly important to hit upon the 

1 In Germany, A.R.P. is under the Air Ministry. In Great Britain A.R.P. is under 
the Home Office, evacuation of women and children under the Ministry of Health, 
anti-aircraft guns and searchlights under the War Office, and aircraft and balloon 
barrage under the Air Ministry. The practice of treating A.R.P. as though it were a 
new department of local government is unsound. 
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correct ratio of fighters to bombers, so it is to choose the right proportion 
of light and medium to heavy bombers. Unless you have unlimited 
capacity for production there are some advantages in having a large 
number of smaller high-speed machines that can be turned out and 
manned in greater force than a comparatively few very large and compli¬ 
cated ones. Not only does the production of giant bombers concentrate 
a great amount of work, energy, and material into a small and vulner¬ 
able compass, but the finished products demand long training in their 
handling both in the air and on the ground. On the other hand, a large 
force of heavy long-range craft is essential to search out and destroy 
the widening area of enemy productive industries. Another necessity 
is the long-range fighter to afford the greatest possible area of bomber 
protection. 

The big, well-armed and armoured bomber is on the whole the most 
effective weapon both for retaliatory defence and for offence. The greater 
speed of the lighter medium bomber is also a factor of importance. Much 
depends, of course, on the distance and nature of the target. The fighter 
bomber has equally much to be said for it, despite its short range. Owing 
to its speed and manoeuvrability, it can attack often successfully by 
daylight and at a low level. 


IV 

THE ROLE OF THE INDEPENDENT AIR FORCE 

Because it was essential to strike far, wide, and hard at the enemy’s 
manufacturing centres, submarine bases, and communications, I pressed 
on my cherished project of a specialized strategic bombing force. This, 
the “Independent Air Force,” was to be part of the R.A.F., but to act 
directly under instructions from the Air Ministry in London, and it was 
to be independent both of R.A.F. Headquarters in France and G.H.Q. 
It was to be located either in France or England, or in both. 

The conception of vastly extending the range of the gun by long-distance 
bombing was not a novel one. During 1914-15 raids had been organized 
against Cuxhaven, Dusseldorf, and Friedrichshafen by the R.N.A.S., to 
whom the credit for the early development of the bomber is chiefly due. 
During the Dardanelles campaign matters had advanced a step farther. 
As I have explained in a previous chapter, I was there under the orders 
of the Naval Commander-in-Chief, but, as far as was possible with 
the limited means at my disposal, I succeeded in organizing what was 
practically a third arm, which, in addition to constant military and naval 
co-operation, carried out strategic bombing operations against the enemy’s 
bases, depots, and communications. In October 1917 a wing, three 
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squadrons of the 8th Brigade, R.F.C., had been located at Ochey, in the 
Nancy area, to carry out attacks on the industrial towns in the Rhine 
district. This force, however, was too weak and insufficiently specialized 
for the task, little attention having been given to the construction of 
bombers. Owing to Trenchard’s predilection for the tactical offensive, 
the greater part of our energies had been devoted to building fighting 
machines. In the end, at Haig’s request, the wing was broken up and 
returned to the Army. 

I fully realized, as anyone who thinks must do, both during the last 
war and in the present war, that while no one Service can operate without 
the other two, the one which must give the final blow against a great land 
power must be the Army. The Navy and Air Service must co-operate to 
the utmost of their capacity; the Army cannot be successful without them, 
but the Army has the ultimate responsibility. 

Since trench warfare had set in on the Western Front matters on both 
sides had reached an impasse. Defence had got the upper hand of attack, 
and even the tank was unable to break it down effectively. The factor of 
surprise on a large scale had apparently been lost, and the failure of the 
operations against the Dardanelles and Belgian coast had ruled out the 
possibility of turning the enemy’s flanks. Strategists of the school of 
thought of Haig and Robertson were depending upon a war of attrition, 
but this was a policy of doubtful efficacy and, while bleeding the nation 
white, was not affecting the relative man-power of the combatants. 
There remained the blockade, which in 1918 was a stronger weapon 
against Germany than it is in 1942. The difficulty of really blockading 
Germany has been immensely greater in the present war. In 1918 
Germany had no special reserves of food and raw material. Her armies 
were fighting continuously, and she really was ‘encircled’ by adver¬ 
saries. In 1942 there are probably still big food reserves in Germany, 
besides . immense stores commandeered from the conquered countries, 
and many synthetic products have been invented to supply the place of 
missing raw materials. 

But in 1918 even with Air Force help to close the blockade net still 
tighter it was bound to be slow in operation against a country with 
Germany’s immense natural resources, and it seemed possible that the 
enemy’s submarines might well turn the tables on ourselves. It was 
essential that the Allies should secure the initiative. How could the 
problem of overcoming the deadlock caused by trench warfare be solved? 
Where was Germany most vulnerable? 

I believed that the solution could be found through my scheme. While 
I was working at the War Office and at Versailles I had been thinking 
about the subject, and I saw that an Independent Air Force had great 
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potentialities, not only in itself but as the nucleus of an Inter-Allied 
Independent Air Force which would include, under a single commander, 
squadrons from all the Allied Air Services. Victory was not to be won by 
armies and fleets alone, even with their tactical air units, but it could be 
won with the assistance of an overwhelming strategical bombing force. 
Air supremacy, technical and numerical, was the key to success in war. 

I never thought that bombing alone could win the last war, nor do 
I now. I believed that a large specialized bombing force, combined with 
a rigid naval blockade and with unremitting pressure all along the battle 
fronts, on land and sea, could bring about the ultimate collapse of the 
enemy’s forces in the field. The additional factor required to achieve 
this was systematic raiding with two immediate objects in view: first, the 
crippling of Germany’s munition and aircraft factories and manufacturing 
centres, and second, the destruction of communications, docks, aero¬ 
dromes, and railways. The transport system I always looked upon as 
a most important and vulnerable target. By these means supplies would 
be reduced and eventually cut off from the German armies. The bombing 
force would also intensify our naval blockade by striking at such vital 
objects as were already hard hit by the blockade and at others which the 
blockade could not touch. Conversely, it would relieve the pressure of 
the enemy’s attacks on our shipping by attacking his submarines at sea 
and at their bases and building yards. The moral and political effect upon 
the civil population of such raids would increase as war-weariness became 
more intensified. The more continuous our blows from the air, the more 
deadly would those of the Army become. 


OUR PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

Such a campaign as I planned for the Independent Air Force had never 
been waged. It required for its successful conduct a large highly trained 
force of long-range heavy bombers, protected as far as possible by day 
fighters, free from other naval or military work; but I was careful to 
point out that the new force would in no way interfere with the Army’s 
and Navy’s legitimate requirements, thanks to the speeding up of pro¬ 
duction, and that it would be available for direct co-operation with 
the Army in an emergency. Actually, I do not think the Army has ever 
been better supported by co-operating aircraft than it was at the end of 
the last war. 

The plan was warmly received by Lloyd George, Milner, and others, 
but met with all sorts of objections from the naval and military authorities. 
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as they thought that it meant withholding a certain number of machines 
from them. Haig, in particular, never grasped its potentialities. He 
declared that long-range bombing was secondary, and its results unim¬ 
portant; he also raised objections to a force which would operate inde¬ 
pendently of the Army authorities. I agreed entirely that air superiority 
on the battle front had to be obtained and maintained, and I undertook 
to keep the military and naval squadrons fully up to strength, while 
forming the Independent Air Force. Ultimately my views prevailed and 
on May 13 a letter was addressed to the War Cabinet, announcing the 
institution of a British Independent Air Force in the following terms : 

I am commanded by the Air Council to inform you that they are of opinion 
that the time has arrived to constitute an independent force of the Royal Air 
Force for the purpose of carrying out bombing raids on Germany on a large 
scale. This will be organized as a separate command of the British Royal 
Air Force under Major-General Sir H. M. Trenchard, who will work directly 
under the Air Ministry. 

It is highly desirable that Major-General Sir H. M. Trenchard should be 
able to deal direct on the subject with the necessary French military authori¬ 
ties. It is therefore requested that the French Government may be informed 
of the arrangement, and it is hoped that they will see their way to issue such 
orders as will enable the necessary facilities to be placed at the disposal of 
the R.A.F., so as to ensure the carrying out of the bombing in the largest 
possible way. 

In view of the fact that these long-distance bombing operations will in 
the near future partake of an international character, it is proposed that the 
broad lines of action should be laid down by the Supreme War Council on 
the advice of the Military Representatives at Versailles. I am to add that the 
Air Council feel sure that they can count on the French Government to help 
them in this necessary and important work to the utmost. 

The French were, however, antagonistic, hut happily I was able tem¬ 
porarily to smooth over the difficulties. At the conclusion of a sitting of 
the Supreme War Council on June 3, when Lloyd George came out of the 
Council Room he called me to him and took me to Clemenceau. Lloyd 
George said that he had spoken to Clemenceau with reference to the 
numerous difficulties which might be encountered by the Independent 
Air Force and had asked for all possible assistance from the French. 
Clemenceau had agreed and had told General Duval that everything 
possible must be done by the French to assist the Independent Air Force. 
Clemenceau turned to me and heartily endorsed the statement, adding 
that if any difficulty arose I was to go and see him personally on the subject. 
I did so on several occasions, and I found him most helpful. I formed 
the greatest regard for the indomitable old man, who was then in his 
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seventy-seventh, year, and whose heart and soul were wrapped up in the 
deliverance of his country. 

We started by laying down provision for an Independent Force of 
sixty squadrons, though only ten actually materialized by November 
1918. Of these, five were allocated to night bombing, four to day 
bombing, and one consisted of fighters to protect raiding formations and 
to act defensively against enemy fighters. The Force had to be provided 
with quarters, hangars, aerodromes, spare parts, and roads and light 
railways for transport of material. 

Two courses of action were open: either to concentrate on a- single 
industrial centre like Mannheim and wipe it out by continuous day and 
night bombing, or to attack a number of places. To get the best results 
from long-distance bombing it should be carried out on a vast scale and 
with a continuous series of waves at short intervals. But the second 
course was eventually adopted, because there was not enough ammunition 
and machines for the first to be carried out effectively, and also because 
it was hoped that surprise attacks would have a great moral effect. 
Operations started on May 15, 1918, and in a month 142 raids had been 
made on Cologne, Stuttgart, Mannheim, Mainz, Coblenz, and other 
centres, and long-distance attacks from Britain on Liege and Charleroi. 
The Force consisted of five squadrons when Trenchard took over com¬ 
mand from Newall on June 6. 

When a complaint about the “dispersion of effort” was made in 
Parliament Weir laughingly replied that the “dispersion” was on the 
part of the enemy, and our Intelligence Department was daily bringing 
in news about the effect of our raids on Germany. A German report 
stated that, though the direct destructive effect of the air raids did not 
correspond with the resources expended for the purpose, the indirect 
effect—the falling off of production of war industries and the breaking 
down of the moral resistance of the nation—was very serious. The 
nervous tension all over the area attacked was acute; false alarms were 
frequent, the population taking cover and fire being opened by A.A. guns 
when no raiders were in sight. One factory alone reported thirty-five 
false alarms, which reduced its output by 3000 tons in a single month. 
Relations between the German civil and military authorities became 
strained, and twenty air squadrons had to be withdrawn from the Front 
for defence purposes. So great had been the feeling roused that it was 
proposed in the Reichstag that the German Government should start 
negotiations for the cessation of bombing raids except on the battle fronts. 

A report from the Intelligence Department dated July 27 showed that 
the condition of Germany was such that bombing raids would greatly 
affect the general morale. It ran as follows: 
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Recent reports in the public Press of the bad conditions now prevalent in 
Germany and Austria are confirmed by private letters which I have received 
and by reports of neutrals coming from Germany. 

A Dutch medical man who has been in Berlin, Leipzig, Cologne, and 
Dlisseldorf informs me that the health of the population in general is at a 
very low ebb, and they have no disease-resisting powers left. 

An almost identical report reached me in a letter from Innsbruck from 
an Austrian of very good position: 

In German Government circles it is stated that a recent General Head¬ 
quarters Conference decided that, win, tie, or lose, the war must finish before 
1919. 

Apathy caused by under-feeding and war conditions both in Germany 
and Austria has attained such dimensions as to minimize the chances of a 
serious revolution, though sporadic riots are frequently occurring. 

In my opinion a series of heavy air raids on all German cities within striking 
distance would produce invaluable results if carried out at once and con¬ 
tinuously for at least a month. 

In spite of the small proportion of machines -utilized, bombing went on 
day and night; day bombing was on the whole more successful, as most 
factories were not working at night, though night bombing had certain 
advantages also, as the raiders were less liable to be attacked, and escorts 
were not necessary. Points which emerged were the difficulty of really 
effective defence against night bombing; the vulnerability of the bomber 
by day; and the consequent necessity, if day bombing was to be main¬ 
tained effectively at long distances, of long-range fighters for escort work, 
but this is as yet an unsatisfactory method. 

During August raids were made on such distant objectives as Cologne, 
Duren, Frankfurt, Darmstadt, Coblenz, Karlsruhe, and Mannheim. The 
Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik were an important target; they were 
the objective of a particularly daring night raid on August 25, carried out 
by two Handley-Page machines, which dived through the barrage to a 
height of two hundred feet and flew in the darkness in and out of the 
chimneys, bombing the works and machine-gunning the guns and search¬ 
lights. The factory was, in consequence, disorganized for several days. 
The effect also of raids upon the thousands of men and women in the 
various anti-raid services must be remembered. Kaiserslautern was 
another objective, and the Germans estimated the damage done at over 
two and a half million marks. Altogether, a hundred and six manu¬ 
facturing centres in the Ruhr, the Saar, and the Rhine valley were raided. 
Mannheim, the principal objective, a hundred miles from our front line, 
was bombed twenty-six times; Metz, Saarbrucken, and Thionville all 
suffered, and Hagen, one hundred and seventy-five miles distant, where the 
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accumulators for the German, submarines were manufactured, was also 
continually bombed. 

In addition, the French and Americans in combination with the Inde¬ 
pendent Air Force repeatedly attacked the Metz-Sablon Railway, 
Mezieres, and other important centres. At Metz a bomb detonated an 
ammunition train; the station was completely wrecked, and the line 
blocked for forty-eight hours. On September 27 a large aerodrome was 
located, the hangars gutted, and eight machines destroyed as they were 
leaving the ground. 

YI 

SUCCESS OF THE INDEPENDENT FORCE 

The result was as I predicted. Enemy fighting squadrons had to be 
withdrawn from the enemy’s front in order to deal with the raiders. 
Naturally, these successes were not obtained without loss. The passage 
of our squadrons was fiercely contested on their outward and homeward 
journeys, and a hundred and nine British machines were brought down. 
It might, of course, be argued that these operations involved the bombing 
of open towns. To a certain extent this was inevitable, though we never 
deliberately set out to break down-the morale of the civil population by 
a policy of ‘frightfulness,’ as has so often been the definite German 
objective, and confined ourselves to military targets. The criterion was 
whether the place attacked had importance as a strategic or manufacturing 
centre, and the actual number of civilians killed in these raids was 720 
and 1754 wounded, or almost exactly half the civilian casualties inflicted 
by the German Air Force on England. It must be realized that it is 
impossible to humanize modern warfare, but ‘frightfulness’ alone is 
unlikely to win a war. 

As I have mentioned, I had insisted from the beginning that to achieve 
its object the Force must be entirely independent of the Army Com¬ 
mander. Unfortunately, this point of view was never fully appreciated 
by the military authorities. Trenchard, indeed, confessed that he had 
always fought against the “independent show,” but it had been forced 
upon him against his will. 1 The consequence was that he allowed the 
Independent Air Force to be diverted in attacking purely military 
objectives of minor importance in the Army zone, and only a small 
percentage of the Force was actually used for the purposes for which it 
had been intended; nor had any real effort been made to develop the 
long-range heavy bomber which alone could carry a bomb large enough 
to cause serious destruction. 

Even so, the results obtained were important. Had these attacks 
1 See Major-General M. M. Patrick, The United States in the Air (1928). 
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been carried, out earlier and with adequate forces, say, five hundred 
bombers devoted solely to this purpose, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the Germans must have collapsed during the summer of 1918, owing 
to the disorganization of their munition factories and industrial resources. 

Successful as the British Independent Air Force was, I still regarded it 
as only the model for an Inter-Allied Independent Air Force, and as a 
means to start systematic bombing immediately. I had, therefore, on 
May 31, explained to the Inter-Allied Aviation Committee of the Supreme 
War Council, at Versailles, my proposal to form an Inter-Allied Inde¬ 
pendent Air Force as a development of the British Independent Air Force. 
This Force was to be under a single commander responsible to the 
Supreme War Council, whose policy he would pursue. I explained that 
in order to ensure the greatest possible elasticity, the Force should per¬ 
manently consist of a nucleus, to be agreed upon by the Allied countries, 
drawn from British, French, American, and Italian squadrons- Over and 
above this nucleus, the Allies were to allocate to the Force any additional 
squadrons which from time to time they could afford. Such squadrons 
would be regarded as a floating balance. 

I pointed out that the Army and Navy must be liberally provided with 
the air forces necessary for the various needs, reconnaissance, spotting 
protection, and tactical attacks upon military and naval objectives, such 
as dumps and hostile formations. Apart from other obvious considera¬ 
tions, unless a constant and intensive aerial offensive could be maintained 
along the battle fronts, long-distance bombing on the scale required 
would be impracticable; but an aerial offensive on the battle front alone 
was insufficient, unless at the same time we took advantage of the un¬ 
rivalled opportunities offered by the new weapon to weaken the enemy’s 
commerce and break down his industries and his will to war. Germany 
was at that time particularly vulnerable to long-distance bombing, for 
three-quarters of her whole output of coal was mined in the Ruhr, and 
80 per cent, of her iron and steel industries were concentrated in an area 
of about fifty miles’ radius. 

Our policy was generally agreed except by the French, and General 
Duval, the Deputy Chief of the French General Staff in charge of the Air 
Service, was sent to Versailles to put forward his views. He objected to the 
word “Independent,” which, he said, was strategically unsound. The 
object of war, he went on, was the defeat of the enemy in the field, and for 
this purpose the unification of all the forces under the Commander-in-Chief 
was necessary. To my explanation that the Independent Air Force would 
go to the assistance of the field armies when requested, he replied that 
“orders were better than requests,” and when I pointed out that the 
Independent Air Force would only be maintained after the necessities of 
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the armies had been met he replied that there was no limit to what was 
necessary to win a battle. In a word, the French view was that all available 
units would always be required by the Army, and therefore it would be 
impossible to constitute an Independent Air Force. 

I looked on this as an erroneous doctrine; a surplus should always be 
provided over and above the allocations necessary for the Army and 
Navy, and I considered it sound in principle and practice to allocate one’s 
total strength to the best general advantage. 1 The Independent Air Force 
was to be highly specialized, and to be equipped and trained for one sole 
object; it would be wasted if diverted for other purposes except in a crisis 
of the utmost urgency. The Bomber Command of to-day is its logical 
successor. Sporadic raids such as the Germans had made on Paris and 
London were a mere dispersion of effort and did more harm than good, 
because they involved the diversion of machines from their legitimate 
purpose. My idea was the establishment of a completely Independent 
Force which should in effect be an Allied Aerial Navy, with bases at 
Nancy and in East Anglia, having its own strategic r61e, though capable 
when required of co-operating directly with armies and fleets in combined 
operations. 

Unfortunately, the discussion was inconclusive, but I laid a report of 
it before Lloyd George on the following day. 

In July I opened another discussion of the subject before the Inter- 
Allied Aviation Committee. The meeting was, however, as inconclusive 
as that in May, but the French were a little more inclined to look with 
favour on the scheme, and I felt that they would approve it so long as the 
Force was controlled by Foch and not, as I wished, by the Supreme War 
Council direct, and so long as Foch could use the Force in case of emer¬ 
gency. To avoid further delay, I recommended, in a note to the Supreme 
War Council, dated July 13, that an Inter-Allied Independent Air Force 
should be formed, under the command of Trenchard until such time as 
any other country should put more squadrons into the Force than the 
British, when that country would be at liberty to suggest a commander 
of its own nationality, and that the Force should be put under the authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief in France, who would, however, be instructed 
to leave it free to carry out a bombing policy on lines decided by the 
Supreme War Council, except when serious army operations were in 
progress which demanded, in the Commander-in-Chief’s judgment, its 
utilization on the battle front. 

1 See Appendix VI (“ Notes by the Chief of the Air Staff on the Independent Royal 
Air Force and the Proposed Inter-Allied Strategic Bombing Force” (August 7, 1918)). 
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VII 

ANSWERS TO CRITICISM 

The whole matter was now referred to the Supreme War Council for 
decision* but* as it happened, the Council did not meet until October. In 
the meantime much discussion took place, the whole controversy now 
turning on the question of ultimate control. Foch was firm in his con¬ 
viction that unless the Force were at his disposal in an emergency* it 
would be better that it should be removed from France. We similarly 
felt that it would be almost better to operate entirely from England rather 
than run the risk, with Foch in sole control of the Force, of the French 
using it for their own protection in an emergency and leaving the British 
armies bereft of it. 

Our point of view is clearly explained in the following Memorandum 
by the Air Staff to Clemenceau: 

Eight months ago the Air Authorities of Great Britain decided that, 
adequate provision having been made for the future needs of the Navy and 
Army, it would be possible to devote a portion of the aerial resources avail¬ 
able for the purpose of undertaking a persistent and systematic offensive by 
air against Germany. 

The objective of such an offensive is two-fold: firstly, material—the destruc¬ 
tion of the elements of production and transport, which have a direct result 
on the naval and military effort of the enemy; secondly, moral—the under¬ 
mining of civilian morale, which may not merely dislocate the industrial 
effort of the enemy, but may tend to destroy the war spirit amongst their 
population. 

The British Government, while not for a moment suggesting that such an 
offensive can of itself be decisive, yet is convinced that its effects, if carried 
out systematically and persistently from this date onwards with gradually 
increasing weight, offer such considerable advantages to the Allied cause 
that they cannot be neglected. The feeling, moreover, of the British people 
on the subject is such that deep resentment would be aroused against any 
Government which did not take every step to further this policy. 

The results already achieved by General Trenchard’s Force, weak though 
at present it is in numbers and material, go far to support the British Govern¬ 
ment’s view as to the future effects of the campaign. 

It may doubtless appear that the British are illogical in objecting to an air 
force operating, as the Independent Air Force has up to now done, from 
French soil and from the zone of the French military command, being placed 
under the command of the Generalissimo. 

The British position would be illogical if the functions of the Air Force 
were exhausted by the work which it performs as an auxiliary to the armies 
in the field. The British view, however, as is shown by the creation of the 
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Air Ministry, is that if the fullest advantage is to be taken of the possibilities 
which aerial warfare presents, the functions of the Air Force must be treated 
as three-fold in character—firstly, auxiliary to the work of the Navy, and 
subordinate to the Naval Authorities; secondly, auxiliary to the ar mi es in 
the field and subordinate to the Army Commander; thirdly, long-range 
bombing operations, independent of both Army and Navy. 

They are convinced that in a comparatively short time it will seem no 
more absurd and illogical to treat the Air Force as a separate entity than it 
does now with regard to the Navy. 

In support of this view it should be remarked that long-range bombing is 
in its incipient stages. Even now it requires for its successful handling 
specially designed material and equipment, and specially chosen and trained 
pilots and personnel. The provision of men, material, and accommodation 
requires months of preparation and thought, and the strategy and tactics of 
an air offensive, if it is to be successful, needs as much preparation and as 
sustained an effort as a military campaign. 

Success will not be achieved, therefore, if it is thought possible to treat the 
Long-range Bombing Force as dependent on the immediate military opera¬ 
tions, so that it may be split up and used for military requirements, except 
under conditions of such critical emergency as demand every ounce of weight 
to be thrown on a particular spot. The Long-range Bombing Force will lend 
the highest degree of help possible to the military situation by performing 
the functions for which it is designed in the manner laid down by its respon¬ 
sible Commander, and will always be ready to co-operate with the Army 
Commander, as General Trenchard has already done, by performing any 
operations which in his opinion he is able to carry out without detracting 
from his main campaign. 

As a concrete instance of the difficulties of attaching the Long-range 
Bombing Force to the Forces under the control of the General Commanding 
the Armies on the Western Front, it is relevant to point out that one of the 
bases from which General Trenchard’s Force is designed to operate is in 
England. 

Finally, the objectives of the Long-range Bombing Force are not merely 
in the narrow sense military in that they are aimed at weakening the enemy’s 
war effort as a whole in ways that are to some extent outside the scope of 
the command of the General Commanding on the Western Front, their 
objectives being, in certain instances, naval, being directed against the enemy’s 
submarine campaign; and also political, being an attack on the morale of 
the industrial population, with the object of reducing output and of producing 
a tendency towards peace. 

It is submitted therefore that we are justified in demanding the same 
measure of autonomy for the Independent Force as would be granted to a 
Naval Force, and that it should be treated as ready to act in co-operation 
with the Army, but not as an auxiliary or subordinate to it. 

The sole object of the British Government both in the formation of the 
Independent Force and in their insistence that nothing should be done to 
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divert the Force from the work assigned to it, is to secure the persistent and 
systematic bombing of Germany, and to further this object they will very 
heartily welcome the co-operation of their allies as and when their resources 
of men and materials may permit. 

They desire, therefore, strongly to advocate the formation of an Inter-Allied 
Independent Force subject to the following conditions: 

That the object to which the Force shall be devoted shall be the long-range 
bombing of military, industrial, and political objectives in enemy countries 
(as distinct from purely military objectives in the army zones), together with 
such other functions not directly connected with Naval or Military operations 
as future developments in the uses of aircraft will introduce. The Force shall 
operate from bases in France, England, or elsewhere, as may be decided by 
the Supreme War Council on the recommendation of the General Officer 
Commanding. The Force shall consist of the squadrons allocated thereto 
from time to time by Great Britain, together with such other squadrons as 
may be allocated, as resources permit, by the Generalissimo. The Force 
shall be under the command of Major-General Trenchard who shall be 
removable only by the Supreme War Council. The British units allocated to 
General Trenchard’s Force shall be retained exclusively under his command 
for the execution of the plan of operations which he has formed in accordance 
with the instructions received from the Air Ministry; but units allocated over 
and above these by the Generalissimo may be diverted by him for othpr 
military purposes. Such units, however, if diverted, shall not operate under 
General Trenchard’s command in order that his sole attention may be 
concentrated on the objective to which he has been directed. 

Towards the end of September there appeared to be an excellent 
chance of the German Anmy being unable to recover from the terrific 
onslaught of the Allies during the last few weeks, and we therefore 
thought that the Inter-Allied Independent Air Force would now be better 
employed in direct co-operation with the Army rather than in attacking 
root industries. For this reason, we agreed on October 3 to Foch assuming 
sole responsibility for it, and on October 26 Trenchard was formally 
given command under the supreme control of Foch. However, the 
Armistice was signed before it ever went into action. How successful it 
would have been can never be known, but, measured by the achievements 
of the British Independent Air Force, its success would have been great 
indeed. 

My policy with regard to the Independent Air Force was questioned at 
the time, and has since been subjected to criticism in an able work dealing 
with the relation of air power to armies. 1 The first point raised is the 
difficulty of determining when the requirements of the Army and Navy 
have been met and the formation of a margin may be safely begun. The 

1 J. C. Slessor, Air Power and Armies (1937). 
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writer fails, however, to realize that the Air is a separate Service, with its 
own legitimate functions, and not only an auxiliary of the Army and 
Navy. The question of Service ratios is one to be settled by the Cabinet, 
whose function it is to deal with the three arms as components of a single 
strategic whole. In this particular case, it was a problem of allocating 
the available material to the best advantage, and it was obviously unwise 
to leave the decision to the Army Commander, who, being only human, 
was inevitably bound to succumb to the temptation of retaining the 
maximum force possible for local needs. The output of aeroplanes by 
June 1918 had reached a point where it was generally agreed by the War 
Cabinet that the air requirements of the Army and Navy had been fully 
met, and the time for the formation of an Independent Air Force had 
arrived. As I have already said, I was careful, of course, to point out 
that the I. A.F. could, in case of a sudden emergency or change of strate¬ 
gical situation, be at any time switched on to direct military or naval 
co-operation. 

The second point raised by the same author is one of strategy. He 
contends that the sole object of war is the destruction of the enemy’s army. 

Assuming this to be true, it is clear that one of the most effective 
ways of achieving that end is to starve the enemy’s army of its guns, 
ammuni tion, and petrol, and to wreck its communications. If it is sound 
to use artillery to destroy ammunition dumps and light railways close 
behind the enemy’s front line, it must also be sound to destroy ammunition 
factories and transport systems of all sorts outside the range of artillery 
but within range of the aeroplane. Used for such purposes the aeroplane 
is the latest contrivance for projecting an explosive charge, of ever- 
increasing range and accuracy. It is of course essential for success that 
the long-range bombing force should be correctly employed. Vital targets, 
once selected, should be subjected to continuous attack, and the force 
must contain the correct proportion of light, medium, and heavy bombers 
in order to fulfil its object. 


VIII 

THE R.A.F. IN BATTLE 

The Western Front was only one of my preoccupations as Chief of the 
Air Staff. We were at the same time waging a number of campaigns 
overseas which under different conditions might well have been regarded 
as major operations. Here, as elsewhere, the Air Service showed its 
extraordinary adaptability to a number of tasks. Early in 1916 the 
Egyptian wing was able to detail a squadron to Salonika. The organiza¬ 
tion continued to develop, and in July 1916 it was formed into a brigade 
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with three service wings in Macedonia, Sinai, and Mesopotamia respec¬ 
tively, a training wing in Egypt, and a squadron in East Africa. In 1917 
a training organization was set up in Egypt under Geoffrey Salmond, 
who had proposed it the previous year, and a factory known as the 
Eastern Aircraft Factory was established, where machines were assembled, 
tested, and repaired. Egypt became the nucleus for expansion for the 
Middle East. In 1918 the Middle East Brigade was expanded into a 
major-general’s command, with brigades in Egypt and Palestine and 
wings in Mesopotamia and Macedonia. 

The Palestine Brigade of the R.A.F. covered itself with glory during 
the destruction of the Turkish Army at Megiddo in September 1918. 
Megiddo will go down to history as the classical example of the Air Force 
in battle against land forces. For days before the attack the Turkish 
aerodrome at Jenin was kept constantly under observation, and no enemy 
plane was allowed to take off. Three machines were destroyed, and eight 
others put out of action. The consequence was that the Turkish Higher 
Command was blind, and Allenby was enabled to transfer the bulk of 
his forces from his right to his left wing unobserved. Two days before 
the attack the Turkish headquarters were heavily bombed, and the tele¬ 
phone exchange at El-Alfuleh was blown up ; the latter exploit was the 
work of Ross Smith, who was afterwards the hero of the record flight to 
Australia. This left the enemy entirely in the dark as to our intentions, 
and the first intimation of the break-through which reached Liman von 
Sanders, the Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish forces, was the appear¬ 
ance of the Australian cavalry outside his window. 

The retreating Turkish armies were relentlessly attacked by machine- 
guns and bombs until the retreat became a rout. The fugitives were 
finally caught in a narrow defile on the Nablus-Beisan road, and here 
they were almost exterminated. Nine tons of bombs were dropped upon 
them; the road was blocked with abandoned transport, wrecked lorries, 
and the bodies of men and animals, and the next morning ninety guns, 
fifty lorries, and nearly a thousand carts were found by our cavalry. 
The survivors had fled to the hills, and the Turkish Seventh and Eighth 
Armies had ceased to exist. T. E. Lawrence has left an unforgettable pen- 
picture of the scene in Revolt in the Desert. It was many days before the 
road could be cleared of the debris and made passable for the British 
advance. 

Detachments from Egypt took part in operations in Kordofan and the 
Aden hinterland. The Egyptian Command was also responsible for air 
operations in Mesopotamia. From England a wing co-operated on the 
Italian front, which helped to turn the Austrian retreat into a rout, and 
we assisted nearly all our allies in various ways. A contingent was 
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dispatched to Russia in May 1918; Greece, Belgium, Japan, Brazil, and 
Roumania, sent us pilots for training, and were supplied with machines 
and other material. 

It is only possible here to allude in the barest way to the work done by 
the squadrons which were responsible for co-operation with the Navy, for 
anti-submarine work and the detection of minefields in the North Sea and 
the Mediterranean, and work with the Dover Patrol. Most of the work 
consisted of trying to thwart the submarine, by direct attack, by observa¬ 
tion, or by patrolling anti-submarine minefields, but it also involved 
reconnaissance and seeking for enemy ships that were attempting to slip 
through the blockade. After the successful naval operations at Zeebrugge 
and Ostend a wonderful opportunity was missed, through lack of suitable 
bombers, to destroy the great concentration of submarines lying bottled 
up in Bruges harbour. Here was just such an opportunity as I had 
always envisaged in planning the Independent Air Force, yet it had been 
let slip because the constant opposition to the scheme had prevented it 
from being created in time. 

The work of the Coastal Patrols increased greatly in 1918. This was 
largely because the success of the convoy system forced submarines 
inshore in the hope of attacking vessels on their way to join, or breaking 
away from, a convoy. This meant that aeroplanes could operate against 
them from aerodromes near the coast. In response to an appeal from the 
Admiralty, four flights were given for this purpose in March, and a 
further twenty-seven flights were added in June. The machines used were 
not really suitable for the purpose, but they were the only ones available; 
though they were not therefore very successful in destroying submarines, 
their deterrent effect was good, U-boat commanders having a dread of 
attacking shipping while any kind of aircraft was overhead. The pilots 
engaged in this work had to work under very trying conditions, and they 
had to live for the most part in tents, the huts which were ordered for 
them months previously not being supplied until after the Armistice. 
Great credit is due to them for their work, the value of which may be 
gauged by the fact that the greatest number of sinkings in more than one 
district occurred on days when weather conditions were so bad that 
flying was impossible. 

We know now that the German submarine nearly succeeded in deciding 
the war against us; the aeroplane was an important factor in defeating 
the menace by the protection of convoys, bombing hostile submarines 
from the air, and attacking submarine bases and submarines in harbour, 
while the Independent Air Force played its part by bombing the factories 
which turned out submarine motors. 

Meanwhile, on the Western Front the unity of command achieved by 
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the Doullens Conference was beginning to tell in our favour. On April 7 
Ludendorff launched his second great attack against the British on the 
Lys, south of Ypres. Here there was little room for retreat or manoeuvre, 
and on April 12 Haig issued his famous order: 

Every position must be held to the last man; there must be no retirement; 
with our backs to the wall, and believing in the justice of our cause, each 
one of you must fight to the end. The safety of your homes and the freedom 
of mankind alike depend upon the conduct of each one of us at this critical 
time. 

The British soldier responded to this call magnificently; Haig had his 
limitations, but in a crisis like this, which might well have proved too 
much for a lesser man, he showed a calm, unruffled confidence which 
inspired the entire army. 

On April 25 the dominating position of Kemmel Hill fell into the 
enemy’s hands, and four days later the Germans came within a mile of 
Ypres. Between March 21 and April 30 58 British divisions held off the 
attacks of 120 German divisions; they lost 14,000 officers and 288,000 
men, and inflicted nearly 360,000 casualties upon their opponents. 

It is the fashion to criticize Foch nowadays, and at the time he was 
blamed for not coming to the aid of the British Army, but he foresaw 
that the main blow might fall elsewhere, and he had to keep his general 
reserve intact. Foch proved to be right in his forecast, for on May 27 the 
Germans opened a terrific assault on the key-position of the Chemin des 
Dames, west of Rheims, which ultimately brought them as far as Chateau- 
Thierry, less than forty miles from Paris. On June 9 the enemy once more 
attacked, this time at Noyon, between Montdidier and Soissons, but 
with much less success. Haig, having accepted the principle of single 
command, supported Foch loyally, and even sent him some divisions 
from his hard-pressed and weary army when requested. On July 15 the 
last German mass attack was launched in the Rheims sector, and was held. 

The German Army was now awkwardly placed; it had left its strong 
defensive line and had penetrated deep into France, but it had captured 
none of the vital points; the line was irregular, and, in the Rheims sector, 
the enemy found themselves in a huge pocket. This was the moment for 
which Foch had been waiting, and he struck at the neck of the salient on 
July 17. Ludendorff was forced to retreat with the loss of twenty-five 
thousand prisoners and many guns. 

On August 8 Haig began to advance. After a hurricane bombardment 
he threw in great masses of tanks, and the impregnable line which had 
defied us for so many years was ruptured. Eighty thousand prisoners 
were taken in a week’s fighting, the Fourth Army alone capturing twenty 
thousand with less than that number of casualties. Ludendorff described 
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August 8 as the “black day” for the German Army. On September 7 
the Germans retreated to the Hindenburg Line. On the last day of the 
same month the Hindenburg Line was broken on a front of twenty-five 
miles, and thirty-six thousand prisoners and three hundred and eighty guns 
were brought in. At the same time, news arrived of the retreat of the Bul¬ 
garians before Salonika, and Allenby’s spectacular capture of Damascus. 
On October 18 the German Crown Prince wrote to the Chancellor: 

The troops are overtired and shockingly shrunk in numbers. In some 
armies 50 per cent, of the guns are without trains, and ammunition is failing. 
Regular officers, except for regimental commanders, are to be found only 
in the higher staffs. The morale of the troops has greatly suffered, and their 
power of resistance is steadily decreasing; the men surrender in batches when 
attacked, and thousands of marauders prowl round the lines of communica¬ 
tion. We have no defensive positions to fall back upon, and we are not in 
a state to construct more. 

Meanwhile General Mangin was preparing a great strategic offensive 
in Lorraine, which, supported by operations of the Independent Air Force 
against roads and railways blocked with transport, threatened the German 
Army with a reversed Sedan. 

All the time that the fighting was going on I made frequent visits to 
France in an open two-seater D.H.4 machine. I used to enjoy the old 
open cockpits, with the wind whistling in the cowling, but they had their 
disadvantages; if oil or sleet got on one’s goggles or windscreen one was 
practically blind. Fog was then a terrible bugbear to flying, as there were 
no proper wireless installations, and blind flying was in its infancy. In 
foggy weather the Channel had to be crossed at ten or twelve feet above 
the water, and once we came suddenly upon the cliffs of Dover right in 
front of us and were forced to land on the shore aerodrome at Hawkinge. 
On another occasion, while looking for Croydon, we saw the dome of 
St Paul’s looming a few yards ahead. We turned abruptly, and after 
some rather anxious moments managed to find a clear patch at Northolt. 

During the whole of this period the R.A.F. was kept working at full 
steam. Before the Allied counter-offensive 88,000 photographs were taken, 
and valuable information was obtained of movements behind the enemy’s 
lines. During these battles our low-flying planes inflicted heavy casualties. 
They also did excellent work in maintaining touch between the advancing 
troops and their bases, and in laying smoke screens. Realizing in Sep¬ 
tember that we ought now to concentrate upon an immediate break¬ 
through instead of making long-dated schemes for 1919 and 1920,1 threw 
in the equivalent of another thirty squadrons in order to bring the maxi¬ 
mum pressure upon the enemy. In that month alone 867 German aero¬ 
planes were brought down, out of which the R.A.F. accounted for 582. 
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On one occasion they actually captured an 11-inch gun, the crew of which 
was wiped out. On October 3 fifty-five German planes were shot down in 
a single day, in a gallant but futile attempt to cover the retreat. 

IX 

ARMISTICE 

In October the German Government began to look round for means 
of making peace, and opened negotiations with President Wilson on the 
assumption that the Fourteen Points, 1 which they had rejected in January 
when their strategic position was strong, would now form a foundation 
for peace. In January Wilson had declared that lasting peace could only 
be secured on the basis of no victories and no annexations. Such a peace 
would require the abolition of secret diplomacy; the removal of economic 
barriers; the reduction of armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety; the impartial adjustment of colonial claims; and the 
evacuation and restoration of occupied countries. A League of Nations 
was to be established, with machinery for outlawing and punishing trans¬ 
gressors; within the family of nations there were to be no treaties and 
no alliances. Wilson was anxious to introduce a clause guaranteeing the 
freedom of the seas, so dear to American sentiment, but out of deference 
to British opinion this was later withdrawn. 

It was now too late, however, for the enemy to attempt to negotiate 
peace. To the demoralizing effects upon the German mentality of a 
continual retreat and the bombing of their factories and arsenals were 
added the news of the defection of their allies, carefully disseminated by 
the propaganda organization of Northcliffe, and the semi-starvation of 
the capital, where influenza had broken out. Riots began to take place 
in the cities, and the sailors at Kiel hoisted the Red Flag. German 
resistance had collapsed; she was beaten at sea, on land, and in the air; 
she was beaten militarily and economically. 

On October 27 Ludendorff resigned, and Austria-Hungary sought an 
armistice. On November 7 the Kaiser fled to Holland. On the 9th the 
Germans asked for an armistice. They were told they must surrender 
unconditionally. On the 11th, at 5 a.m., an armistice was granted on the 
following conditions: the evacuation of all occupied territory, including 
Alsace-Lorraine; the evacuation of the left bank of the Rhine and of the 

1 The Fourteen Points were: (1) abolition of secret diplomacy, (2) freedom of the 
seas, (3) removal of economic barriers, (4) all-round reduction of armaments, (5) adjust¬ 
ment of colonial claims, (6) evacuation of Russia, (7—13) restoration of Belgium and 
France (including Alsace-Lorraine), and adjustment of Italian, Balkan, Turkish, and 
Polish boundaries on a national basis, (14) a general association of nations, under 
specific covenant. 
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Rhine bridgeheads; the establishment of a neutral zone on the Rhine; the 
surrender of 5000 guns, 25,000 machine-guns, 1700 aeroplanes, and great 
numbers of locomotives and of other forms of transport; the surrender 
of the fleet and of all submarines; the cancellation of the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty; the repatriation of prisoners of war; and the return of gold and 
other valuables taken from Allied countries. At 11 a.m. the cease-fire was 
sounded, though fighting continued here and there for the rest of the day. 

At the time we had a group of Handley-Page bombers, commanded by 
a first-rate Canadian, Lieutenant-Colonel Mulock, at Bircham Newton, 
in Norfolk, with orders to bomb Berlin. It was a great blow to all of us 
who had worked hard to bring this small force into being that on instruc¬ 
tions necessarily given by the War Cabinet the order had to be cancelled. 

The part played by the R.A.F. in France in the final victory of the 
Allies may be gathered from Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch: 

During the past year the work of our airmen in close co-operation with all 
fighting branches of the Army has continued to show the same brilliant 
qualities which have come to be commonly associated 'with that Service; 
while the ever-increasing size of the Royal Air Force and the constant im¬ 
provement in the power and performance of machines, combined with the 
unfailing keenness of pilots and observers, have enabled intense activity to 
be maintained at all times. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the operations carried out can be gathered 
from the fact that from the beginning of January 1918 to the end of Novem¬ 
ber nearly 5000 tons of bombs were dropped by us, 2953 hostile aeroplanes 
were destroyed in addition to 1178 driven down out of control, 241 German 
observation balloons were shot down in flames, and an area of over 4000 
square miles of country has been photographed, not once but many times. 

The assistance given to the infantry by our low-flying aeroplanes during 
the battles of March and April was repeated during the German offensives 
on the Aisne and Marne, on both of which occasions British squadrons were 
dispatched to the French battle front, and did very gallant service. During 
our own attacks hostile troops and transport have been constantly and 
heavily attacked with most excellent results. 

Both by day and night our bombing squadrons have continually attacked 
the enemy’s railway junctions and centres of activity, reconnaissance machines 
have supplied valuable information from both far and near, while artillery 
machines have been indefatigable in their watch over German batteries and 
in accurate observation for our own guns. In these latter tasks our balloons 
have done most valuable work and have kept pace with admirable energy 
and promptness with the ever-changing battle-line. 

Similar results were achieved on the other fronts. 

Some statistics 1 about the expansion of the Air Force between 1914 

1 Synopsis of British Air Effort throughout the War (submitted to the War Cabinet by 
the Air Ministry, January 1, 1919). 
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and 1918 may be of interest. In August 1914 the R.F.C. and R.N.A.S. 
had on charge a total of 272 machines with a personnel amounting to 
197 officers and 1647 other ranks. In July 1918 we sought for approval 
for 340 squadrons of an average of 20 aeroplanes each, but the Cabinet 
warned the Air Ministry that the supply of men to maintain this number 
and sufficient pupils for training as pilots might not be forthcoming. 
Eventually, a total programme of 328 squadrons was arrived at, and this 
figure remained in being until October 1918, when changed conditions 
required that every available squadron should be put into the field by 
June 1919. In order to maintain 100 squadrons, it was found that a 
production of 1000 aeroplanes per month was needed. The wastage of 
machines varied from 66 per cent, per month for fighters to 20 per cent, 
per month for training squadrons. During 1918, 350,000 people were 
employed in the aircraft industry, building on an average 2668 frames 
and 2956 engines per month. Personnel in the R.A.F. numbered 27,906 
officers and 263,842 men (including 1600 cadets) in October 1918, and 
there were 22,171 machines and 37,702 engines on charge. For these we 
had to maintain 700 aerodromes and landing-grounds with their personnel. 
At the Armistice the distribution of the Service squadrons of the Air 
Force was as follows: 

Squadrons 


Western Front 85§ 

Independent Air Force 10 

Italy 4 

Middle East 13 

Home Defence 18 

India 2 

Naval Units 64 

No. 5 Group 3 

Russia i 

200 

With armies and the Independent Air Force 133 

With the Navy and No. 5 Group 67 


200 1 


Thus it will be seen that the 1917 programme for 200 squadrons with 
the armies and for doubling the strength of the R.N.A.S. had not been 
carried out by the Armistice. But we were able to maintain our Air Force 
on a constant level of 3300 aircraft on all fronts, giving us complete 
mastery of the air, and to allocate ten squadrons as the beginning of the 
Independent Air Force. 

1 This does not include 199 training squadrons. 
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In these four years the R.A.F. had not only performed the function for 
which it was originally conceived, reconnaissance, but it had already 
initiated nearly all the operations that were later to become features of 
aerial warfare. The bombing plane, the fighter, the reconnaissance plane, 
the seaplane, and the flying-boat had been evolved. The heavier-than-air 
machine had driven the lighter-than-air from the skies. At Kut an army 
had been partly provisioned from the air. Dive-bombing had been 
practised with success. Convoys had been protected, and spotting for 
artillery perfected. Only in the fields of air-borne troops and minelaying 
had a start not yet been made. 

Special cameras for air photography and mapping had been devised, 
air gunnery rapidly developed, wireless signalling adapted, and flying in 
nearly every sort of weather in every climate made practicable; but as 
yet directional wireless had not been applied, blind flying was in its 
infancy, and the parachute, which was to save so many lives in the future, 
had not been employed from aeroplanes. 

The R.A.F. had made itself indispensable to the Navy, helping to break 
the enemy’s blockade and enforcing our own, by reconnaissance, anti¬ 
submarine and anti-minelaying work, and long-range bombing of bases; 
it had made itself indispensable to the Army by reconnaissance, artillery 
spotting, tactical bombing, and by air fighting; and it had revealed 
functions of its own in Home Defence and in long-range bombing which 
hit enemy war production at its source. 

As soon as the Armistice was announced Weir and I and other members 
of the Air Council went to Buckingham Palace, where we were most 
graciously received by the King and Queen. Everywhere there were 
immense crowds, literally drunk with excitement, and the gates of the 
Palace and the whole length of the Mall were thronged with a cheering 
multitude. The King afterwards sent the following message to the R.A.F., 
through the Secretary of State: 

In this supreme hour of victory, I send greeting and heartfelt congratula¬ 
tions to all ranks of the Royal Air Force. Our aircraft have been ever in the 
forefront of the battle; pilots and observers have consistently maintained the 
offensive throughout the ever-changing fortunes of the day, and in the war 
zones our gallant dead have lain always beyond the enemy’s lines or far 
out to sea. 

Our far-flung squadrons have flown over home waters and foreign seas, 
the Western and Italian battle-lines, Rhineland, the mountains of Macedonia, 
Gallipoli, Palestine, the forests and swamps of East Africa, the North-West 
Frontier of India, and the deserts of Arabia, Sinai, and Darfur. 

The birth of the Royal Air Force, with its wonderful expansion and develop¬ 
ment, will ever remain one of the most remarkable achievements of the 
Great War. 
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Everywhere, by God’s help, officers, men, and women of the Royal Air 
Force have splendidly maintained our just cause, and the value of their 
assistance to the Navy, Army, and Home Defence has been incalculable. 
For all their magnificent work, self-sacrifice, and devotion to duty, I ask you 
on behalf of the Empire to thank them. 

I was glad to see that the Machine-gun Corps, which I had organized, 
was also remembered. His Majesty’s message was as follows: 

Please assure all ranks how proud I am to be Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Machine-gun Corps, which has gained so high a reputation for efficiency and 
gallantry in the field. I shall always follow their doings with the keenest 
interest. 

I was created a Knight Commander of the Bath on January 1, 1919. 

X 

LOOKING BACKWARD 

England had started the war with nothing but a strong fleet, a diminutive 
though highly trained professional army, and a microscopic flying corps. 
By the end of the war, four and a half million men of the Empire were 
under arms. She had defeated German armies in France, Turkish armies 
in Palestine, and had won campaigns in Africa and on the Indian frontier. 
The German High Seas Fleet had ignominiously surrendered, and her 
submarines had been hunted down. England had transported the Ameri¬ 
can Army to France. Now Great Britain was victorious. But at what a 
cost l Her casualties in the field were 2,700,000 men, including 33,000 
officers and 528,000 other ranks killed or died of disease; six and a half 
million tons of shipping were lost by enemy action, and the expenditure 
amounted to £6000 million. 

Such an effort was a striking proof of the solidarity of our Empire, 
seemingly so diverse in all its characteristics and united by the slenderest 
bonds. The war had proved conclusively that the British people would 
rally as one man to what they believed to be a just cause, and would 
sacrifice their lives as their fathers had done in the preservation of liberty. 

Though the Army and Navy were the chief factors in winning the war 
of 1914-18, I think that the preceding chapters have shown what a 
striking part had been played by the R.F.C., R.N.A.S., and R.A.F. 
Our reconnaissance planes saved the Allies from annihilation at the 
outset of the war; throughout the war on all fronts they had performed 
functions of incalculable value; during 1918 British air supremacy had 
blunted and turned the German attack into retreat. At the time of the 
Armistice the immense importance which the Air Arm has assumed in 
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the present war as an independent weapon both for offence and defence 
was already clearly foreshadowed. 

The signing of the Armistice was followed by the reaction which 
inevitably succeeds a long and arduous struggle. Soldiers were everywhere 
clamouring to be demobilized, while politicians were anxious to return 
to party politics. The short-lived boom which is always the aftermath 
of war encouraged an orgy of extravagance, and people were blind to 
the depression which lay ahead. Every one favoured immediate disarma¬ 
ment, and little attention was paid to the necessity of undertaking the 
innumerable problems of reconstruction which brooked no delay. The 
peace had caught us unprepared; it is to be hoped that the end of the 
present struggle will not find us in a similar state of unreadiness. But the 
gap in our manhood cannot be filled. 



CHAPTER X 


CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF (II) 

[November 1918 —April 1919] 

The Paris Conference—The Leaders—Empire Delegates—The 
Fourteen Points—Faults and Merits of the Treaty—The League 
of Nations—Air Problems—A Disastrous Journey—The Imperial 
Air Force—Alternative Schemes—Lord Weir's Resignation — 
Churchill as Minister for War and Air 


Saying, Peace, peace; when there is no peace. 

Jeremiah vi. 14 

Where there is no vision the people perish. 

Proverbs xxix. 18 

It is the favourite resource of feeble and timid minds to consider the use of 
dilatory and ambiguous measures as the most admirable efforts of consummate 
prudence. 

Edward Gibbon 


I 

PEACEMAKING AT PARIS 

I T is harder to build than to destroy, to make peace than to make war. 

Years of preparation and effort had gone to the winning of the war. 
Peace was made in a haphazard fashion; it lacked firm foundations, and 
the melancholy result was that the 'war to end war’ merely resulted in 
an uneasy armistice of twenty years. The sudden ending of the war had 
come as a surprise, and little clear thinking had yet been done. The 
thinking had now to take place at the conference table. There thought is 
difficult; it is harder still in an atmosphere of hatred. 

The Allies had just emerged from four years of life-and-death struggle 
with an enemy who had consistently broken every rule of civilized warfare. 
There was hardly a family that had not lost a father, husband, or son. 
Germany had deliberately bombarded the civil population from sea and 
air. She had used the submarine for sinking hospital and passenger ships, 
and her treatment of Belgium, a neutral country which she had invaded 
in violation of a treaty to which she had been a signatory, had inflamed 
public opinion against her. The judicial murders of Edith Cavell and 
Captain Fryatt had sent a shock of disgust all over the civilized world. 
By the use of gas, in defiance of the Hague Convention, Germany had 
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intensified the horror and suffering inseparable from war. The war had 
been forced upon the world by the German General Staff, supported by 
the violent enthusiasm of the German people. It is not to be wondered 
at that the victors of 1918 should have regarded their late enemy as an 
outlaw to be brought to trial before the bar of international justice. 

Paris, after much discussion, was chosen as the scene of the Peace 
Conference, and no worse place could have been selected. Paris was 
charged with an atmosphere of hectic excitement, and it was not an 
atmosphere conducive to clear and dispassionate thinking. Doubtless it 
was right to put an end to the bloodshed at the earliest possible moment. 
Yet I felt at the time that the Army should have marched on to Berlin, 
and I had no doubt then, and have none now, that the proper place for 
the Peace Conference was Berlin, not Paris. 

I was in Paris from time to time during the whole of the Peace Con¬ 
ference, and had many opportunities of coming into contact with the 
leading actors in the final scene of the great drama of the war. Paris 
presented an amazing sight, and it was easy to realize why the French 
had wanted it to be the venue of the discussions. After four years of 
depression and darkness she became a scarred semblance of her old 
brilliant self. Hotels were so crowded that it was difficult to obtain a 
room. Official lunches and discussions were the order of the day, and the 
nights were given over to dancing, so much so indeed that a wit could 
apply the saying of 1814, “ Le congres danse, mais il ne marche pas.” 

Delegates from all parts of the world, many of them wearing their 
national costumes, certainly added to the gaiety of the scene and made 
Paris a Babel of tongues, but representing, as they did, more than sixty 
states, all clamouring for a place in the sun, they delayed the conference 
very considerably. Among these delegates came T. E. Lawrence, wearing 
Arab clothes, to act as interpreter to the Feisal Mission, and I have vivid 
recollections of him. I thought then, and I still think, that, while his 
sincerity was never in question, there was a good deal of the poseur about 
Lawrence. He pleaded passionately for Feisal in the cause of Arab 
nationalism against the French, who were anxious to extend their power 
to include the whole of Syria. The Arabs under Lawrence’s leadership 
had undertaken those spectacular operations, graphically described in 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, against the Turkish lines of communication, 
which made Allenby’s sweeping campaign so successful. They now com¬ 
plained bitterly of the “faithless English,” who could or would do nothing 
to help them to realize their cherished dream of a Pan-Arab federation 
under the King of the Hejaz. Lawrence was furious at the betrayal of 
his friends, but he was not then the legendary figure he afterwards became, 
and obtained scant hearing. Time has proved the correctness of Lawrence’s 
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contentions. There never need have been any quarrel between the 
Palestinian Jew and Arab, but the flooding of the country with foreign 
refugees created a difficult situation, for which the ambiguity of the 
Balfour Declaration was chiefly to blame. 

II 

THE BIG THREE 

Interest, however, centred chiefly round the Big Three—Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau, and Wilson. They had an immense responsibility. Wilson 
was, on his arrival, acclaimed as a deus ex machina who had come to 
resolve all the perplexities of a troubled world; even the Germans, it was 
said, would have accepted a sentence, however severe, from his hands. 
Wilson was a constitutional lawyer of eminence, and his work on com¬ 
parative politics is still a popular text-book. It was remarked that he 
combined the intellectual outlook of a professor with the moral fervour 
of a Presbyterian minister. His hatred of war as a means of settling 
international disputes was well known, and his famous phrase about a 
nation being “too proud to fight” had already become notorious. 

In striking contrast to him were Lloyd George and Clemenceau. Both 
had many points in common. Both, unlike Wilson, were realists, with 
the gift of seeing facts as they were. Both had the Celtic volatility of 
temperament, the tendency to be guided by instinct rather than reason, 
and a profound impatience with the phlegmatic reserve of the average 
Englishman. 

As a leader of a nation at war, Lloyd George had been magnificent; 
his volcanic energy, his amazing powers of organization, his audacity, 
and his ability to sway the multitude had galvanized the whole country 
into life. But he had implied promises that now recoiled upon him. He 
was influenced by an ill-informed public opinion. It is doubtful whether 
he could have sailed against the wind, which had hitherto served him so 
well, and had he tried, he would probably have been set aside. 

Clemenceau remains vividly in my memory. He was over seventy when 
the war broke out, and had seen France twice invaded. He had gone 
through the agony of 1871, the Siege of Paris, the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the horrors of the Commune. These experiences had seared his soul, 
and he was utterly ruthless. Delenda est Germania was his motto. He 
would apply to Germany the precepts of her own authority, Clausewitz; 
this time she should not be left eyes to weep with. And the “Tiger” 
was as good as his word. It was he who insisted on the maintenance of 
the blockade, the extortion of the uttermost farthing in reparations, and 
the occupation of the Ruhr; had he been at the helm when Germany 
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repudiated the Treaty in 1933 I have no doubt that he would have at once 
invaded the country. 

When the next Peace Conference is held we shall be faced again with 
the same problems and the same cry for vengeance, probably complicated 
this time by the fact that the oppressed countries, once the power of their 
tyrants is broken, may often proceed to take the law into their own hands. 
Dr Temple has sought to clarify the situation by suggesting that while 
the demand for retribution, endorsed by Mr Churchill, is just and right, 
the cry for vengeance is wrong and anti-Christian. But the difficulty 
is too great to be evaded successfully by facile generalization. Where 
does “retribution” end? Where does “vengeance” begin? And how 
are the two to be distinguished? Two warnings, I think, stand out 
clearly from the grim experience of 1918. The penal clauses must be 
dissociated from the peace: otherwise the peace, however well con¬ 
structed, will always be denounced in Germany as a “vindictive” peace, 
and there will be no answer to the accusation. Secondly, Germany must 
be entirely and this time really disarmed, and if she again raises the 
pretext that she wants police to maintain order she must be provided 
with an international force for the purpose. 

One of Clemenceau’s little failings tvas his inability to refrain from 
making jokes at the expense of others. Some of his bons mots, which went 
the ro un d of Paris, became famous. When asked the difference between 
an accident and a disaster he replied, “If President Wilson fell down a 
well that would be an accident. If some one pulled him out that would 
be a disaster.” His dislike of Poincare almost amounted to an obsession, 
and he derived the name from point (not) and carre (square). When 
asked whether he accepted the Fourteen Points he flung up his hands, 
exclaiming, “Mais le bon Dieu lui-meme n’en avait que dix!” 

Of the Empire delegates Botha and Smuts, Borden, Massey, and Hughes 
were the outstanding figures. Botha had never recovered from the hard¬ 
ships of the Boer War twenty years earlier, but he was a born leader of 
men. He was a fine orator, and his commanding personality and, above 
all, his piercing eyes held his audience under a spell. Smuts was much 
more versatile than Botha. He was that rather rare compound, a man 
of action and a scholar. Over a long period of years he has placed his 
exceptional intellect, far-sightedness, and steadfastness of purpose so 
unreservedly at the disposal of South Africa and the Empire that his 
eminence among the statesmen of the century is assured. Kipling once 
asked Smuts what taught him to think so quickly and clearly. Smuts 
answered that he put it down to being hunted for three years by British 
cavalry over the veld. “I wish,” he added after a pause, “that Arthur 
Balfour had had a little of it.” 
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Borden was another commanding personality, and a fervent Imperialist, 
and his speeches commanded every one’s attention. I heard from him 
regularly in after-years while I was in India, and his views on current 
politics were always stimulating. My wife, son, and I visited him last in 
Canada in 1936, when he seemed his usual buoyant self. It is sad to think 
that he, like so many of his generation, has now passed away. Massey 
was slow but reliable, and Hughes, a very shrewd man, played a con¬ 
siderable part in the Peace Conference in spite of being handicapped by 
serious physical disabilities. He was no lover of Wilson and was violently 
opposed to allowing America to lay down the terms for the Allies. 
Australia, he declared, had made far greater sacrifices, both in men and 
money, than the United States, and was entitled to an equal hearing. 

The tragedy of the peacemaking lies in the fact that two of the leading 
men, Wilson and Lloyd George, knew what to do and could not do it. 
Wilson, almost alone, realized that the rehabilitation, subject to proper 
safeguards, of Germany was a necessity of European stability; the idea 
lying behind the Fourteen Points was sound, but could not be made 
practical. 

Lloyd George showed in his Fontainebleau Memorandum of March 25, 
1919, how clearly he too understood the fundamental necessities. This 
memorandum stated: 

From every point of view we ought to endeavour to draw up a peace settle¬ 
ment as if we were impartial arbiters, forgetful of the passions of war. First 
of all, it must do justice to the Allies, by taking into account Germany’s 
responsibility for the origin of the war and the way it was fought. Secondly, 
it must be a settlement which a responsible German Government can sign 
in the belief that it can fulfil the obligations it incurs. Thirdly, it must be 
a settlement which will contain in itself no provocation for future war. . . . 
You may strip Germany of her colonies, reduce her armaments to a mere 
police force and her navy to that of a fifth-rate Power. All the same, in the 
end, if she feels that she has been unjustly treated in the Peace of 1919 she 
will find means of exacting retribution from her conquerors. ... I cannot 
conceive any greater cause of future war than that the German people, who 
have certainly proved themselves one of the most vigorous and powerful 
races in the world, should be surrounded by a number of small States, many 
of them containing masses of Germans clamouring for reunion with their 
native land. 

The Conference started with a discussion of the Fourteen Points. There 
was friction at once; France feared that England and the United States 
wished to reduce the French Army, while keeping their own navies intact. 
The Dominions objected to Point V, which dealt with colonial questions; 
Smuts and Botha were adamant on the subject of a possible restoration 
of German South-west Africa, which would constitute a permanent 
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menace to their security. But neither South Africa nor Great Britain was 
anxious to see the return of German East Africa, which cut right across 
the Cape-to-Cairo route and was a potential naval and air base for 
operations against the Cape or in the Red Sea. The Navy had not for¬ 
gotten the lessons of the Emden and Kdnigsberg. Self-determination, 
again, was quite unacceptable to Clemenceau, who was already con¬ 
templating the formation of a Rhine province as a buffer-state between 
France and Germany, and to Italy, who claimed a large portion of 
Jugoslavia and the Austrian Tyrol. The Fourteen Points had to be 
rejected, and thereafter there was scant hope of the American Senate’s 
ratifying the President’s actions. This was a bitter blow to Wilson, and 
he went home in February. Though he returned for a short time in March, 
he took little further part in the proceedings. 

Ill 

A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS 

Hitler’s contention that the Treaty was harsh, unjust, and the seed of 
inevitable trouble is absolutely false. The Germans were, indeed, slower 
to recognize the Treaty’s faults than the English. The abuse showered 
upon it by the Nazis was for propaganda purposes and to make “Ver¬ 
sailles” serve as a rallying-cry. How effective that propaganda has been 
can be gauged by the great number of apparently intelligent people in 
England who believed it. Foolish as it is, however, to proclaim the Treaty 
as the cause of all post-war political upheavals in Europe, it is equally 
foolish to deny that it did possess faults. 

There were grave mistakes both in the Treaty and in the constitution 
of the League which was incorporated in it. The peace was disastrously 
delayed. Europe was left for six months uncertain of her fate. The cold- 
shouldering of Italy drove her to seek to gain by force what she had 
failed to gain by negotiations. The Treaty crippled Germany economically 
by depriving her of the Saar coalfield, which in its turn was necessitated 
by her deliberate destruction of the French coalfields. The maintenance 
of the blockade for six months after the Armistice was a moral and 
practical mistake for which the world had subsequently to pay dearly. 

And if the Versailles Treaty had faults, so had the League which it in 
effect created. The League contained far too many small States, many 
of them at enmity with each other. The attempt to treat them all as 
political equals failed, as it was bound to do. Equality before the law 
does not mean necessarily political equality. On the other hand, the 
League did not include at its inception either the United States or Ger¬ 
many or Russia; and though Germany and Russia subsequently joined 
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it, Italy and Japan left it. Great harm was done to its repute by France’s 
determination to use the League for her own purposes, and by the sus¬ 
picion, not quite unfounded, that its real policy was an attempt merely 
to bolster up existing conditions. The very aim of its policy as a whole 
remained obscure, because the conception behind the League itself 
remained nebulous. 

But the fatal flaw in President Wilson’s League of Nations was that, 
as events proved disastrously, it lacked altogether the power, including 
a strong British Air Force, to enforce its own decisions. It treated a 
problem of dynamics as though it were a problem in statics, and in so 
doing gave a shadow of justification to the otherwise exaggerated and 
unfounded criticisms of Germany and Italy. And at the same time, as 
has been truly said, the Versailles settlement “encouraged disintegration 
when integration was the crying need.” Where the need was to build, it 
broke up. 

The War Guilt Clause may only be included among the faults of the 
Treaty on technical grounds; technically, the German General Staff was 
responsible for the war, and it may therefore be considered to have been 
unfair to impute the guilt to the German people as a whole. Nevertheless, 
for centuries the German people have been notorious for their ruthless 
disregard for the rights, feelings, and property of their neighbours, 
especially their weaker neighbours, and for generations they have honoured 
no god but Mars. If, indeed, they were innocently led astray by the 
General Staff in 1914 and by Bismarck in 1870, 1866, and 1864, to go 
no farther back, the inclusion of the War Guilt Clause in the Treaty of 
Versailles should have brought home to them, now that they were trying 
to govern themselves democratically, that a nation is responsible for the 
sins of its Government. 

The merits of the Treaty included the abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, the freeing of Poles, Finns, Czechs, and Hungarians, the restora¬ 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine, and Eupen-Malmedy, and the honest attempt, 
however unsuccessful, to secure self-determination for minorities. The 
Treaty included, too, a clause providing for its future reconsideration; 
failure to make use of this clause is an instance of the way the peace¬ 
makers allowed the Treaty to fail by not insisting on its provisions being 
carried out. It was fair and right to take over from Germany, as terri¬ 
tories mandated by the League, colonies which she had chiefly used as 
potential bases for aggression, and to draw her teeth by disarming her, 
leaving her with forces strong enough only to maintain order within her 
borders. A victorious Power can enforce disarmament, but the difficulty 
is how to ensure non-rearmament. On the other hand, to proclaim ideals 
which the circumstances render it impossible to realize is obviously to 
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invite charges of bad faith and hypocrisy, however unfair in themselves. 
“The plain truth,” as Lord Lothian has said, “is that peace and order 
always depend, not on disarming police, but on there being an over¬ 
whelming force behind just law.” 

Clemenceau must bear much of the blame for the worst features of the 
Treaty, though he had every reason to feel vindictive. He set himself 
against self-determination for minorities and was eager to set up buffer- 
states against Germany. In judging Clemenceau, however, it must not 
be forgotten that he was largely in the hands of the peasants and artisans, 
and that there was the very real threat of a revolt by the Army should 
the terms it required not be obtained. We should not have allowed 
ourselves to be manoeuvred by Clemenceau and by the irresponsible 
element at home into signing a treaty with so much of which we must 
have profoundly disagreed. 

Wilson has been blamed for sacrificing his ideals at the council table. 
But he was faced with the alternative of “No Treaty, No Covenant,” 
and he yielded in order to save the League, his most cherished ideal. He 
would have been well advised not to have attended the Conference himself, 
but, instead, to have sent a small delegation of representatives of Congress; 
he would thus not have been solely responsible to his country for the 
Treaty and would have avoided the accusation that he was out of touch 
with American opinion. Wilson had, however, better opportunities than 
hi s colleagues to frame a practical policy, and he must be blamed for not 
doing so. When a man is granted, by natural gifts and opportunity, the 
chance to win immortal fame by succeeding he must expect to earn equal 
obloquy by failing. Wilson was a bitter partisan. One of his failings was 
that he liked to surround himself with disciples. He followed the opposite 
line to that pursued with success in 1941 by President Roosevelt. He 
refused to admit to his councils and confidence any one of his political 
opponents; and they turned on him and destroyed him in one of the 
most scurrilous elections ever fought in any country. 

Britain has often been held responsible for the failure of the League 
on the ground that it was of her shaping. In fact, the League that was 
finally evolved was very different from that proposed by Great Britain. 
Britain has also been criticized by isolationists for attempting to interfere 
in Europe at all, but modern communications have made the world far 
too small for such an argument to be sustained; this has been recognized 
for many years, our policy during the last two centuries having consistently 
been to prevent any one nation dominating Europe, for we have realized 
that such domination would include our own country. At the Armistice 
we attempted to show as many countries as possible that it was in their 
own interest to pursue a similar policy with a view to widening the 
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co-operation of nations one with another and thus render themselves 
secure against the domination of any one power. 

Though the League was almost stifled at birth, there was still just a 
chance that a permanent peace might yet be established when Wilson 
signed the Triple Agreement with France and England, which provided 
for England and the United States of America to protect France if she 
were attacked by Germany. When the Senate refused to ratify it, all was 
lost. “Had there been no League of Nations,” wrote Senator Lodge, 
“I think it might have been possible to ratify the Triple Agreement.” 
I often thirik how right Smuts was when, in 1919, he said: 

The old pre-war British Empire is gone—in the sense of colonies or sub¬ 
ordinate nations clustering around one master nation. The British Empire 
itself is developing into a true League of Nations, a group of partner peoples. 
The old nationalism was regimentation. The New World will be a world of 
individualism controlled by Britain and America. 

The peace of the world could only be maintained by the full co-operation 
of the three great democracies, and when one pulled out, the whole 
structure, of which it was a keystone, was bound to collapse. 

France, denied American, and in consequence British, guarantees, saw 
herself as a nation of forty millions, with inferior industrial resources, 
still in close proximity to a Germany of sixty-five millions. Her only 
hope of security seemed to lie in a Carthaginian peace, which would 
permanently cripple Germany and render her impotent. France naturally 
refused to reduce her defences below the danger level, and Italy, for 
different reasons, increased hers. England exacerbated the position by 
reducing unilaterally her defences by land, sea, and, above all, air, far 
below the level at which she could protect herself, let alone render assis¬ 
tance to her friends in case of need. Without the Triple Agreement, and 
without America as a member of the League, and without Germany’s 
grievances being redressed, it was madness for England to depend upon 
a non-existent collective security to ensure peace. 

It has been urged that the best solution of the peace problem, in the 
light of after-events, might have been a more moderate peace which 
would perhaps have reconciled the German people to the post-war situa¬ 
tion, and strengthened the democratic elements in the country. I think 
this is a mistaken view. It is possible that the answer to this question lies 
in what I have said earlier. Unfortunately the only alternative was to 
establish the French frontier on the Rhine, and to reduce Germany to 
the position she was in before 1867. After the failure of the Triple Agree¬ 
ment, France threw over Clemenceau, and his successor, Poincare, was 
all for the adoption of still harsher measures towards Germany. These, 
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however, came too late to be effective. They embittered Germany without 
breaking her. Though French policy moderated when Poincare went out 
of office, by then the ground was prepared for the Nazi movement. 

IV 

INTERNATIONAL AIR PROBLEMS 

My own part in the Peace Conference was chiefly concerned with leading 
the British Air Section. I had a staff of twelve, and I appointed Groves 
as my deputy, as I had to return from time to time to London to carry 
on my work at the Air Ministry. We were housed in the Hotel Majestic, 
which presented a very busy scene, as the British delegation, with its 
secretaries and staff, numbered over two hundred all told. Lord Hardinge 
was Organizing Ambassador, but the bulk of the work fell upon Maurice 
Hankey, who was a mine of information on every subject connected with 
the business in hand. 

Our task fell under two main heads, the disarmament of the enemy 
and the organization of an International Air Code. As regards disarma¬ 
ment, we decided that the first step was to insist upon the submission of 
complete lists of aeroplanes, seaplanes, airships, and fittings. As soon 
as these were furnished Germany was called upon to surrender at once 
four hundred and fifty seaplanes and aeroplanes, and five thousand aero 
engines of types selected by the Allies, and thereafter six hundred engines 
per month. Restrictions were imposed upon civil aviation in the matter 
of horse-power and number of machines. All airships were to be handed 
over, together with six sheds; the rest of the equipment was to be 
destroyed. 

As regards the International Air Convention, we had already prepared 
a draft in the Air Ministry, and this was used as the basis of discussion 
by the International Air Commission. I announced the intention of Great 
Britain to lay out airways to India and Australia and to the Cape, and 
this, of course, meant crossing foreign territory. It was decided by the 
legal authorities, Weir and myself disagreeing, that every nation possessed 
the sovereignty of the air above its territory usque ad ccelum. This agree¬ 
ment was thought to be essential in order to prevent smuggling, espionage 
by photographic agency, the safety of the inhabitants, and sudden attack. 
It was also necessary that a neutral in time of war should be in a position 
to prevent the passage of belligerent aircraft. The rules which we drew 
up for the regulation of civilian traffic are the basis of those in force 
to-day. It was decided that every aeroplane must carry a registration 
mark or number and must be certified as airworthy by the country of 
origin. All members of the crew were to carry licences, certifying that 
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they had passed tests in flying ability and physical fitness. Regulations 
were drawn up for avoiding collisions, especially when taking off or 
landing, and a signal code for use between aircraft and the ground was 
arranged. Another very important undertaking was a scheme for the 
exchange of meteorological information. 

Unfortunately, aerial navigation was still in its infancy, and owing to 
international distrust, we did not go as far as I should have liked. Civil 
aviation is still hampered by a multiplicity of rules as regards customs 
and passports which ought to be standardized. Imperial Airways, even 
up to the present war, was impeded in its flight to India by restrictions 
about passing over Italian territory, and there are other similar limitations 
which mean the loss of valuable time. I hope the day may come when 
specified airports lying along the principal routes may be made inter¬ 
national, and no restriction placed upon aircraft flying from one to the 
other. The Government is apparently at present alive to these possibilities. 
The day of backyard flying, as the Under-Secretary for Air has urged in 
1942, is over, and the policy of the open sky, free from harassing restric¬ 
tion, should be adopted energetically after this war. But for success, it 
will need money, unwearying organization, and far-sighted policy. The 
Air Convention, which involved weeks of complicated work, was at last 
signed by Lord Londonderry and myself on behalf of the British Govern¬ 
ment in July 1919. 

During this time I had one of my worst flying experiences. In February 
1919, at the end of one of the many sessions of the Peace Conference 
which I had to attend, I determined to return by air for another meeting 
in London. It was snowing hard and flying under these conditions was 
declared impossible. However, Captain Drew, my indomitable Australian 
pilot, cheerfully agreed to make the attempt. We took off from Le Bourget 
in appalling weather. The machine was our usual open two-seater single- 
engined D.H.4, and it was bitterly cold. It was a foolhardy undertaking, 
for one of the worst dangers in the air is that of formation of ice on the 
wings and airscrews, and there were then no instruments for determ i ning 
one’s position. We worked our way up through chinks in the snow clouds 
to some 10,000 feet, when we flew northward for about two hours in 
lovely blue sky and sunshine, great rolling clouds blotting out all sight 
of land below. After a time, however, I had an uncomfortable feeling 
that we might be over the North Sea, so we searched for a gap through 
which to come down and find out where we were. After a little while 
one appeared to the north-east and, after consultation, we headed for it. 
As we got near the ground we were quite blinded by drifting snow, and 
the engine chose this moment to falter and stop. After actually diving 
underneath some telegraph wires across a road we crashed into a dyke. 
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We were both strapped in, and fortunately neither of us was hurt; we 
extricated ourselves, and the first thing was to try to find out where 
we had landed. From the general appearance of the country I came to 
the conclusion that we were somewhere between Ostend and Bruges, but 
the whole countryside was deserted, and when, after wandering for some 
time, we at last found a peasant he was of no help. We tackled him in 
French, German, and English, without result. However,, we eventually 
came across a small, very dirty estaminet, crowded with humanity taking 
shelter from the weather. Here we obtained some bread and hot coffee, 
and were told that we were about fifteen miles from Ostend. After 
much persuasion a wretched springless cart, drawn by a mule, was 
produced, and we set out. The roads were like glass, and the mule 
proceeded to fall down every few yards. In the end we decided to abandon 
it and walk. How we covered the fifteen miles, still stiff after our crash, 
carrying our dispatch-cases, and in our flving-suits, I cannot think, for 
the weather was more atrocious than ever. 

Worse news awaited us in Ostend, for the storm was so violent that 
the Channel passenger service had been suspended. There was one con¬ 
solation, and that was that those who had started to go by train were 
also held up. I felt it would never do to let the others reach England 
before us, so I crossed to Harwich in a tramp steamer which was sailing 
that night, while Drew returned on the following day to do what he could 
to salve the machine. The less said of my voyage the better, but at least 
I had the satisfaction of reaching London well ahead of the rest of the 
party. I only mention this little adventure to show what a precarious 
matter civil flying was in those days ; when visibility was bad the pilot had 
to grope his way to Calais, keeping well inland for fear of getting out to 
sea, and on a foggy day it was a tricky business. Shortly after. Drew 
returned to his own country and found an outlet for his love of adventure 
in pearl-fishing. I have been happy to see him again on two occasions 
when he has visited England. 

A propos of these early flights, my wife later told me an amusing 
experience of hers. After seeing her father, Mr Bonar Law, off to the 
Peace Conference in Paris by air one day in December 1918 she tried to 
persuade the powers that were to allow her to have her first flight. This 
was against all the rules, but eventually she was introduced to a pilot, and 
gathered that if she could overcome his scruples the flight might take place. 
This proved practicable, and she much enjoyed herself in the air, having 
been lent a flying-suit and helmet, which were very necessary in those days 
of open machines. When she came down and was preparing to remove her 
flying clothes, she was suddenly told to jump into a cupboard, as a high 
official from the Air Ministry had unexpectedly turned up. After ten 
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minutes the cupboard was opened and she emerged. At that time we had 
not yet met; some years after, her fellow-culprit revealed that the “high 
official” was no other than myself! 


V 

THE IMPERIAL AIR FORCE 

Since I had become Chief of the Air Staff in April 1918 I had been 
working unremittingly on the third of the main heads to which I have 
referred in the last chapter, the evolution of the Air Service of the future, 
and I felt that this should take the form of an Imperial Air Force. 

On June 28, 1918, Weir and I had attended a meeting of the War 
Cabinet, and I had submitted a memorandum 1 which, while concentrating 
chiefly upon the air strategy and tactics at that time to be adopted to 
bring victory in 1919, sketched the outline of what would be required of 
the R.A.F. in future decades. In its last resort, the existence of the Empire 
depends on command of the sea. But aircraft had introduced a new factor; 
sea-power in its turn cannot be maintained without air supremacy. I 
pointed out that the advent of the Air in all its forms had profoundly 
affected Imperial strategy; I stressed the fact that we could no longer 
depend upon sea-power alone to protect our descendants either at home 
or in any part of the Empire. A threat in any one area was a threat to the 
whole, and an enemy of the future might well be nearer to one of our 
Dominions than to England. I went on to emphasize the vital factor of 
speed which the aeroplane had introduced. Initial air superiority would be 
of im mense importance. A critical situation would arise if we were found 
In insufficient strength or unprepared. It was clear that after the war there 
would be a great temptation to let things slide, and I therefore urged that 
action should at once be taken to ensure permanent strategic air bases 
throughout the Empire and to set up an Imperial Striking Force, to be kept 
on a permanent war footing and composed of standardized machines; 
behind this force there should be organized a second line, to be composed 
of commercial aircraft and personnel, which would bear a similar relation 
to the R.A.F. as the Mercantile Marine bears to the Royal Navy, but 
which, for technical reasons, would be an even more readily available 
and suitable reserve in time of war. And I recommended that the Air 
Staff should be expanded and converted into an Imperial Air Staff. 

At this time the report of Lord Haldane’s Committee on the Machinery 
of Government had just appeared, and I issued a memorandum addressed 
to the Cabinet based on its findings. I realized that, without falling into 

1 Appendix V (“Review of Air Situation and Strategy for the Information of the 
Imperial War Cabinet” (June 27, 1918)). 
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the error of supposing that the next war would run on the same lines as 
the last, we must not make the equally fatal mistake of ignoring past 
lessons- While circumstances and details would differ profoundly in the 
future, fundamental principles would remain the same. Reasoning thus, 
I stated in this memorandum that the object to be achieved was the fusion 
of the three Services into a single war machine under an Imperial Ministry 
of Defence. I proposed that the officers of all three Services, during 
some period of their careers, the earlier the better, should be trained 
together; that each Service should have its own Staff College; that the 
outstanding officers from each Service should undergo a combined War 
Course; and that the system of attaching officers from one Service to 
another should be extended. The War Cabinet approved my suggestions, 
but unfortunately these recommendations for the co-ordination of the 
Defence Services were never put into effect. The Committee of Imperial 
Defence, founded in 1904, had done good work, but it was a purely 
advisory body, and this limitation caused it, after the first few weeks 
of war, to be absorbed by the War Council. 

In 1916, as I have said, Lloyd George combined the functions of the 
War Committee (as the War Council was now named) and the Cabinet 
in a small body of five members, known as the War Cabinet. By this 
innovation he showed how well he realized the incapacity of a large 
Cabinet for swift decision, and the importance of bringing the three 
Services in combination into direct touch with the body ultimately 
responsible for the conduct of the war, in this case the War Cabinet. 

As regards his policy of having a small War Cabinet composed of men 
free from preoccupation with details of departmental administration, at 
liberty to concentrate their every thought on directing the course of the 
war, and available for daily consultation and discussion, I was sure 
that Lloyd George was right; I was equally sure that since the three 
Services were now wholly interdependent, they should be directed in 
combination by an executive authority, certainly in so far as policy and 
national and imperial strategy were concerned. I felt very strongly that 
the Co mmi ttee of Imperial Defence should be raised to the status of a 
Ministry of Defence and organized as such. The objection to the proposal 
was that the Minister of Defence could only be the already over-burdened 
Prime Minister himself. As Lord Chatfield has said in an interesting 
reminiscence, “If the Prime Minister is himself Defence Minister he can 
make his arrangements with the three Service Ministers and lay them 
before the Cabinet in which there will then be no one competent to criticize 
them. With an independent Defence Minister the views of the Service 
Ministers can be stated with equal clearness and authority, and the Prime 
Minister is left to examine them, as he should, with detachment and 
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impartiality. Real criticism of them in the Cabinet becomes at least 
possible.” I thought that in practice the routine work of the Ministry 
could be delegated while the essential conditions would be left to be 
decided, as in any event they must be decided, by the Prime Minister and 
his small War Cabinet. 


VI 

TWO ALTERNATIVES 

Since the Armistice I had continued to work along lines leading towards 
the evolution of an Imperial Air Force capable of protecting our peculiarly 
vulnerable population and industries; by parrying an enemy’s attack and 
destroying him before he could reach his objectives, and, as a counter¬ 
attack, by penetrating deep into his own country. 

At the Armistice we held all the pivotal naval and military strategic 
points on the lines of world communications, and had the material and 
personnel for building up a great Imperial Air Force in support of a 
constantly vigilant sea and land power, and we held the technical lead 
and the capacity to produce the necessary superiority in numbers. We 
have seen the vital importance of this in the recent events in the South¬ 
western Pacific. We were faced with two broad alternatives as regards 
our future air policy. One was to cut away the ‘rank growth of war,’ 
but to retain, from the immense amount of machines, material, and 
personnel which were at our disposal, an Imperial Air Force built up on 
the organization already in being. The second alternative was to retain 
a small but highly specialized Air Force as a nucleus and throw as much 
weight as possible into research and both Service and Civil operational 
development. Civil operation would be fostered by subsidies, mail con¬ 
tracts, the provision of aerodromes, and other facilities. By these means 
the foundation of a Royal Air Force having behind it the pilots, machines, 
and manufacturing facilities of civil air companies would be laid. 

The first scheme was obviously the better one in view of the fact that 
our war-time Army was now being disbanded, and the Fleet in process 
of demobilization. Accordingly, with the cordial approval of Lord Weir, 
the Secretary of State for Air, I drew up a memorandum 1 in which I 
envisaged a Royal Air Force of sixty-two Service and ninety-two cadre 
squadrons. These figures were calculated without full knowledge of the 
proposed peace strength of the Royal Navy and on the assumption that 
the suggestion which I also made in the memorandum, that the Dominions 
should maintain a total of thirty-seven cadre squadrons, was adopted. 

1 Appendix VII (“Memorandum on the Air-power Requirements of the Empire” 
(December 9, 1918)). 
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I suggested that Canada should maintain twelve, Australia ten. South 
Africa nine, and New Zealand six squadrons. 

For purposes of home defence, the scheme required for purely defensive 
work twenty squadrons in cadre and for offensive-defensive work twenty 
Service squadrons, consisting of eight squadrons of day bombers, nine of 
night bombers, and three of flying-boats. 

Turning to the air requirements of the Navy, I considered that the 
development of the flying-boat would make it possible for an air force 
to perform, more swiftly and economically, a number of operations 
hitherto performed by ships : for example, strategic reconnaissance, patrol, 
protection of minesweepers, and detection of minefields and submarines. 
For offensive purposes, I felt sure that day bombers and torpedo-carrying 
aeroplanes would play an increasingly important part. For co-operation 
with the Grand Fleet and the Navy in home waters, I suggested eight 
squadrons on war establishment and fifteen in cadre. For co-operation 
in the Mediterranean and Pacific, I proposed four and five Service 
squadrons respectively. 

As regards the Atlantic, I recommended the construction of bases in 
the Azores, Newfoundland, or Nova Scotia, and the Gulf of St Lawrence. 
These bases would have to comprise harbours for large flying-boats, 
aerodromes for large bombing aeroplanes, and facilities for the main¬ 
tenance of these and of ships’ aeroplanes operating in mid-Atlantic. I 
advocated the purchase of an island in the Azores, which might easily 
have been obtained at that time, and bases for commercial and naval 
aircraft at Bermuda and in the West Indies. 

In the Mediterranean, Malta would be the principal base, and here I 
proposed establishing four squadrons for co-operation with the Mediter¬ 
ranean Fleet. The Pacific I considered to be particularly important on 
account of its distance from England, the isolated position of Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Australia, and New Zealand, and the probability that one of 
the storm-centres of the future would be located in this area. I therefore 
proposed the establishment of bases at Singapore, Hong Kong, and in 
North Borneo, to each of which I assigned a squadron of day bombers. 
In addition, I laid down that five squadrons should be placed at the 
disposal of the fleet operating in the Pacific. 

For co-operation with the Army at home, I allotted fifty-seven squadrons 
in cadre, of which twenty-one were to be day and night fighters, eight 
low fighters, twelve fighter reconnaissance machines, and sixteen day and 
night bombers. Considering the needs of the Army abroad, I wrote: 

This group of countries [Egypt, the Sudan, Palestine, and Mesopotamia] is 
one of great strategic and commercial importance to the Empire. It includes 
many strategic points d'appui and contains great reservoirs of oil, upon which 
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commodity both our air-power and sea-power will depend. The Air Force 
requirements in this group will be dependent upon many factors—the strength 
of the land forces we shall have to maintain there, the political state of Russia, 
the attitude of Persia, the internal condition of Mesopotamia, and generally 
whether'Germany will be in a position to pursue her well-known designs in 
the East. 

It would be in the nature of a strategic reserve. To Egypt and Mesopo¬ 
tamia I apportioned four squadrons each, to India twelve squadrons, and 
to East and West Africa one squadron each. I expected these units also 
to be largely used for police work, and that they would save the use of 
the land forces in cases of local disturbance. 

As regards the Dominions, it was impossible to lay down any rigid 
lines of development, but I pointed out the necessity of taking measures 
to ensure greatly increased Empire strength and homogeneity in training, 
personnel, and material, between the different units. I felt strongly that, 
whether for war or for peace, one of our greatest requirements was the 
most intimate understanding with the Dominions and Colonies, and I 
regarded the R.A.F. as a powerful instrument to that end, and civil 
aviation as one yet more powerful. “Too much stress,” I said, 

cannot be laid on the importance of unity and the necessity of organizing 
these aerial resources on similar lines. ... A bond of union has been estab¬ 
lished which both sides must make every effort to strengthen until a state of 
perfect and efficient co-operation exists between the components of the 
British Empire. The aeroplane if properly developed would strengthen, not 
weaken, our world position both in peace and war. 

I put forward suggestions for the standardization of machines and 
uniformity of training, and for the establishment of Central Flying Schools, 
co-ordinated with the Imperial Air Force, at which, in addition to subjects 
pertaining particularly to the independent functions of the Air Force, 
co-operation with land and sea forces should be taught. In order that 
constant touch might be maintained with the Dominions, I urged that 
air routes to Australia and the Cape should be laid out without delay 
with aerodromes, lighting, and water at regular distances. The strategic 
weakness of the British Empire lies in the fact that it is divided into so 
many isolated fragments. The conquest of the air, so far from accentuating 
the weakness, strengthened it, and it was now possible rapidly to reinforce 
any threatened part, for we held all the pivotal points. 

As I had already pointed out in my “Review of the Air Situation” of 
June 1918, 1 the whole question of providing air bases which could be 
used for military as well as commercial purposes was an Imperial one. 
All airways are strategic. The Cadman Committee discovered this twenty 
1 Appendix V (“Review of Air Situation and Strategy” (June 27, 1918)), 
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years later. “The problem of the Air is one,” reported that Committee 
in 1938 “—two sides of a single coin—and the military aspect of aviation 
cannot fundamentally be separated from the civil aspect.” What we 
aimed at was an Imperial Air Force, with its components standardized 
and its development so co-ordinated that it would be ready to strike at 
a moment’s notice. I suggested that the Air Staff should be formed into 
an Imperial Air Staff, just as the Military General Staff should become 
the Imperial General Staff. The Imperial Air Staff would not only under¬ 
take the question of the air defence of the Empire in all its bearings, but 
would serve to maintain the interchange of ideas in regard to machines, 
personnel, and training between the administrations responsible for 
carrying out our air preparations. This would enable our squadrons from 
whatever part of the Empire to co-operate at very short notice. The 
Imperial Air Staff would also ensure that we were prepared with a well- 
defined strategy. The cost of the whole scheme providing for sixty-two 
service and ninety-two cadre squadrons I estimated at £21 millions, or 
about the cost of two battleships. 

The proposals were circulated among the Dominion Premiers, and I 
received cordial replies from, among others. Sir Robert Borden and Mr 
Hughes, assuring me of the support of Canada and Australia. The basis 
of the scheme subsequently adopted for the expansion of the Air Force in 
the Second World War was much the same as my own. This scheme also 
sought, as Mr Mackenzie King said, to “achieve by co-operative effort 
Air Forces whose co-ordinated strength will be overwhelming.” It con¬ 
templated a continuous flow of pilots, observers, and gunners into the Air 
Force from all parts of the Empire. It stressed the necessity of uniform 
training, to conform to the full syllabus of the Central Flying School. 
The only serious difference is that training in the later scheme is concen¬ 
trated in Canada. But it is doubtful whether this would have been possible 
in peace-time, and even as it is, Australia has now arranged to train most 
of her recruits at home. 

It seems incredible that our leaders would not shape their policy on 
these lines. But the war was hardly over before its lessons were forgotten. By 
what has been called “the greatest single mistake in our history,” we threw 
away, with one stroke of the pen, our hardly won supremacy in the air. My 
proposals were turned down by the Cabinet on the score of expense. 

There was nothing left for us to do but to work out our alternative 
programme. Our proposals for an Imperial Air Force being considered 
impracticable, we proposed a small Home Air Force of sixty-two squad¬ 
rons kept constantly at war pitch. 1 By subsidizing and encouraging civil 

1 See Appendix VII (“ Memorandum on the Air-power Requirements of the Empire ’ ’ 
(December 9, 1918)). 
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aviation and research, I proposed to open up the immense Imperial 
possibilities of civil aviation, and by so doing provide a reserve of men 
and machines which could rapidly be added to the R.A.F. in time of war. 
This would be well worth the money for itself alone, and would at the 
same time help to maintain in being the complicated industrial equipment 
and skilled labour of our aircraft industry. We should thus be discounting 
to some extent the absence of a great Imperial Air Force on the one 
hand, and on the other, giving life to commercial aviation, which 
would otherwise die of inanition. 

VII 

AN ADMINISTRATIVE TRAGEDY 

At this critical juncture Weir, the one man in the political field who 
thoroughly understood the necessities of the situation and a cordial 
supporter of my proposals, felt himself called upon to bring to a prema¬ 
ture close his career as Secretary of State for Air by returning to his own 
business affairs. I begged him to remain for another six months to see 
the proposed new organization brought into being, but he refused. In 
his printed farewell he said: “The Air Ministry will now be charged with 
twin responsibilities—the administration of the young Air Force with its 
great traditions, and the development of civil aviation with all its vast 
possibilities.” Lord Weir’s departure from the Air Ministry on January 
14, 1919, can only be regarded as a national calamity. 

Lord Weir was succeeded by Winston Churchill, and the small import¬ 
ance attached by the Government to the R.A.F. and aviation in general 
was shown by the fact that he was given the combined portfolios of War 
and Air. This in itself was a mistake in every way and was strongly 
criticized in the House of Commons on the ground that the combination 
of the two posts under one head connoted the subordination of the Air 
Ministry to the War Office. It was fatal to what I had so long considered 
to be the essential aim—first, the recognition of the Air Force as a separate, 
three-dimensional arm co-operating with the Army and Navy, but with 
additional independent functions of its own, and second, the control and 
direction of the major policy of the three Services as a unified organization 
of defence by a Ministry of Defence. 

Winston Churchill was preoccupied at the War Office with questions 
of demobilization and the armies of occupation, and I was disappointed 
to find that his old enthusiasm for the needs and possibilities of the air 
seemed to have evaporated. He appeared now to regard the R.A.F. 
merely as a useful adjunct to the two older Services and as an economical 
auxiliary for police work in the less civilized parts of the Empire. His 
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attitude to the civil side was exemplified in his dictum, “Civil aviation 
must fly by itself.” When Churchill left the Air Ministry in April 1921 
The Times wrote: 

Gold braid and metal polish, acres of cantonments, establishments aping 
the Army, those are the fruits of his well-meaning and laborious, but wholly 
inadequate rule at the Air Ministry. He leaves the body of British flying 
well-nigh at its last gasp, when a military funeral would be all that would be 
left to it. 

The Government, always anxious to disentangle itself from foreign 
commitments, clung to the idea of collective security. No member of the 
Cabinet appeared to realize that, without America and Germany, the 
League of Nations was incapable of ensuring peace, or that armaments 
must keep pace with policy. Accordingly, in December 1919 it was 
intended that the R.A.F. should be reduced to a mere shadow force of 
twenty-four squadrons, of which eight were to go to India, seven to Egypt, 
and three to Mesopotamia, leaving one for the Navy and five for Home 
Defence. The idea of cadre squadrons was abandoned, and the surplus 
machines were sold or given away. Such money as was allotted was mostly 
misspent; administrative departments, often overlapping, with costly 
offices were set up, and a swollen hierarchy was established by the Air 
Council. Research, operational development, and the building up of an 
adequate reserve, were neglected. 

In 1918 we were supreme in the air, as we had been so long by sea. 
This position, won by the sacrifice of so many gallant fives and so much 
effort, was cast away, and with it our international prestige, which had 
never stood higher than at the Armistice. The incomparable personnel, 
with its invaluable war experience, was disbanded. 

The harvest of neglect is inexorable. It is not possible to catch up in 
two years of war the years that the locust has eaten. Doubtless the public 
was in some measure to blame. War-weariness had induced a general 
feeling of apathy and incredulity that war was ever again possible, but it 
was the duty of our leaders at least to have indicated the realities of the 
position. The Government should have warned and educated the public 
instead of sailing with the wind. An immense responsilibity lay on their 
shoulders for allowing the country to become defenceless. In 1931 Japan 
seized Manchukuo, and in 1936 we were unable to stand up against Italy, 
or check Germany from re-entering the Rhineland, and in 1938 we were 
powerless to prevent the violation of Czechoslovakia. 

Our people are superb when peril comes upon them. But the history 
of the last few years shows the inadequacy of mere physical courage when 
opposed to superior armaments and training. Is it really impossible for 
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us ever to overcome the suicidal attribute of unwarranted optimism, lack of 
foresight and preparation, and refusal to do anything until it is almost 
too late? 

Demosthenes once-wrote: “The statesman declares his mind before the 
event and submits himself to be tested by those who have believed in 
him. . . . The politician is silent when he ought to have spoken/’ 



CHAPTER XI 


CONTROLLER-GENERAL OF 
CIVIL AVIATION 
[April 1919-April 1922 ] 

Report of Aerial Transport Committee, July 1918 —First Con¬ 
troller-General of Civil Aviation—Regulations for Civil Flying, 
April 1919 —My Worst Flying Accident—The Aeronautical 
Committee—First Transatlantic Flight—Airships and Flying-boats 
—Empire Flights—My Marriage—The Starving of Civil Avia¬ 
tion—Guildhall Conferences—My Resignation—Civil Aviation in 

the Future 

The things are but the instrument; they are not the end or the ideal. The end 
is freedom, justice, and peace in equal measure for all, secure against attack from 
without and within. 

H.M. King George V 


I 

THE PROBLEM OF CIVIL AVIATION 

I was now about to enter upon the third phase of my connexion with 
the Air. I could claim to have been the original founder of the R.F.C., 
and I had gone with it to France in 1914 in a responsible position; during 
the last year of the war, as Chief of the Air Staff, I had been instrumental 
in the transformation of the Royal Air Force into a third Service of 
imme nse and far-reaching potentialities. My new work should have been 
the most important task of all—that of utilizing the experience gained in 
war in laying the foundations of civil aviation. 

I felt at the time, and have often felt since, that the weight of nations 
should have been thrown into the development of the aeroplane as an 
instrument of peace, to link up the peoples of the world, and, in co¬ 
operation with wireless and other inventions for shortening distance, to 
bring the nations together. As I pointed out in the Memorandum on 
Imperial Air Routes brought out by the Advisory Committee on Civil 
Aviation in 1921, all history proves the close connexion between progress 
and co mmuni cation. It is the supreme tragedy of modem civilization 
that what should have been the greatest contribution of to-day towards 
international co-operation has been perverted into an unparalleled 
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weapon of destruction. I recognized that civil aviation was capable of 
greatly strengthening the internal bonds of our Empire, and, at the same 
time, of linking the Empire ever more closely with the outside world. 
Possessing as we did complete supremacy in Service flying, I saw we had, 
in the shape of the greatest aircraft industry in the world, an instrument 
which, if adapted, would give us a similar supremacy in civil aviation. 

Civil aviation was just beginning when the shadow of probable war 
compelled us to divert all our energies to the development of the military 
machine. It was obvious, however, that it would be resumed when peace 
was restored, and in May 1917 a Civil Aerial Transport Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Northclifle, had been set up to consider 
the subject. Its terms of reference were to report to the Air Board on the 
steps to be taken after the war for the development of civil and commercial 
aviation from a domestic. Imperial, and international standpoint, and the 
extent to which it would be possible to utilize for the purpose the surplus 
material and personnel of the Royal Air Force. 

In July 1918 this Committee issued a very valuable Report, dealing, 
inter alia, with such basic problems as the Sovereignty of the Air and 
other kindred questions of law and policy. Some of its most important 
recommendations were as follows: all matters relating to aerial transport 
should be in the hands of the Air Ministry; as the development of civil 
aviation was essential for the safety of the Empire, and as the immediate 
commercial demands would not be sufficient to provide the necessary 
stimulus. State action in developing aerial transport services ought to be 
taken. It was essential to maintain the existing aircraft industry, and 
special steps would have to be taken to achieve that purpose if the industry 
was not to die from lack of orders. As the carrying of mail offered a 
most promising class of traffic for commercial aircraft, the cost of trans¬ 
porting mail ought not to be entirely borne by the mail if Imperial or other 
reasons demanded otherwise. The growth of passenger traffic should start 
by encouraging the chartering of aircraft for special journeys rather than 
by instituting at once regular routes and time-tables. Military considera¬ 
tions should override all others, and aerodromes and routes should be 
laid out with an eye to strategical and tactical use in war; types of com¬ 
mercial aircraft should for a long time be governed by their military 
effectiveness, even at the cost of reducing the commercial value of routes 
and craft. The Report included these words : “It is obvious how important 
a bearing the improvement of inter-imperial comm u nications is likely to 
have on that greatest of problems, the problem of the future relations to 
one another of the self-governing States of the British Empire.” 

Though I was opposed to one of these recommendations—namely, that 
of giving complete priority to Service machines—I would have been 
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prepared to swallow this clause and others with which I was not in entire 
agreement, if the Report in toto had been enthusiastically acted upon, for 
I regarded it as a most valuable and far-seeing document. 

Directly the Armistice was signed a series of conferences took place, in 
November and December 1918, between the Air Council and the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors, in which an agreement was reached 
about the disposal of surplus machines to private firms, the operation of 
aerial postal services, the maintenance of aerodromes, the training of 
pilots, and the collection of meteorological information. 

To many at the time the connexion between Service and commercial 
flying did not appear to be clear. The Mercantile Marine had grown up 
independently of the Royal Navy, and to those who used this analogy 
there seemed to be no reason why civil aviation should not be controlled 
by a department of the Board of Trade. But to reason thus was to ignore 
the circumstances in which civil aviation would come into being. Post¬ 
war aerial transport was necessarily dependent upon the experience gained 
in the war. It would have, in the first place, to use military machines and 
personnel until it got into its stride and struck out a line of its own. 
Accordingly, under the scheme which I put forward with the approval of 
Lord Weir, civil and military aviation were to be linked together in the 
Air Ministry. 

In order to carry out this plan, however, a drastic reorganization of the 
Ministry would be necessary, if it was to cope adequately with its fresh 
duties and responsibilities, and I drew up a scheme for this in a memoran¬ 
dum which I laid before the Cabinet in December 1918. In this I started 
by pointing out that any plan, to be effective, must be practical as well as 
economical, and, while inspiring the confidence of the private industries, 
must maintain the greatly reduced R.A.F. at the highest level of prepared¬ 
ness. I proposed to eliminate the Air Council, and to replace it by a 
Ministry consisting of military and civil departments under a Secretary 
of State for Air. This, I considered, would make for increased efficiency, 
as it would be a mere waste of time for the head of the civil department 
to take part in discussions on Service problems, and vice versa, though 
they could maintain touch with one another whenever necessary. 

There were three possible bases for such an organization. It might 
have two independent and self-contained branches; it might be of a pre¬ 
dominantly Service character with a branch for civil aviation; or it might 
be a predominantly civil department with a branch to look after Service 
aviation. In view of the Government’s policy, which virtually involved 
the scrapping of the post-war R.A.F., I had little option but to recom¬ 
mend the third alternative. Services could not be duplicated owing to 
expense, and, in consequence, any service which was to help both military 
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and civil aviation had to be incorporated in the side predominantly 
concerned. 

I proposed, therefore, that the Ministry should be divided into three 
departments—a Service department, a civil department, and a depart¬ 
ment of joint services. The Service department would deal with the 
training, organization, and equipment of fighting formations; the civil 
department would deal with civil and commercial aviation generally, and 
control the branches common to both Service and civil sides, specializing 
on information, meteorology, navigation, experiment, research, and pro¬ 
duction and supply; the third department, the department of joint services, 
would relieve the two operational departments of the routine and secre¬ 
tarial work co mm on to them both. I proposed that, for the time being, 
the Service department should be responsible for training both civil and 
military pilots, since the only men fit to pilot passenger machines were 
military pilots, and because in time of war the necessary reserve of R. A.F. 
pilots would best be found from the civil staff. Provision was to be made 
for an Inspector-General of the R.A.F., as periodical inspections by an 
officer of high rank were essential in a Service which should be continually 
trying out new ideas, and had to be kept constantly at war pitch. I planned 
to put upon the civil department the burden of research and experiment, 
because, first, civil flying was at that time virtually a closed book, and, 
second, the experience gained in operating commercial aircraft to a strict 
time-table, in all weathers and over long distances, was likely to open the 
most productive field of research. I felt, moreover, that if research came 
to be controlled entirely by the Service department civil aviation, more 
in need of research, would run the risk of being starved of it. Now that 
the Air Force had become a third Service of the Crown, if civil aviation 
was to be effectively developed both as a commercial asset and as a 
military reserve it was essential that the civil department should have 
charge of the key of progress, design, research, and civil operational 
development. 

As I have already said, it was at this critical moment that Lord Weir left 
the Air Ministry. Had he stayed on, even for another six months, the next 
twenty years of Great Britain in the air might have been very different. 

II 

FIRST CONTROLLER-GENERAL 

On February 9, 1919, Churchill, who then became Secretary of State 
for War and Air, informed me that Weir had left behind him a 
recommendation that the Air Ministry should be divided into Service and 
civil departments, that the Cabinet had accepted the proposal, and that 
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Trenchard had been selected to take charge of the Service department, 
and that I had been chosen to control the civil department. Churchill’s 
scheme also provided for two other departments—Supply and Research, 
and Secretarial—and for seven members of Council. 

Against Weir’s and my recommendation Churchill placed the Depart¬ 
ment of Supply and Research under Service control. Eventually Supply 
and Research became a third department, but as this was placed in charge 
of a Service officer, my point was not met, and the effect was just what 
I had foreseen. To this unfortunate decision, coupled with financial 
starvation, I attribute the steady falling behind in design and operation 
which has ever since hampered our progress in civil aviation. Military 
and civil aircraft are radically different; an air liner differs as widely from 
a military machine as the Queen Mary does from a battleship. A funda¬ 
mental change in design was imperative; converted bombers could only 
act as stopgaps. Churchill’s reply to my criticism was that there was 
“no difference in policy, but certain variations in method.” 

Thus both the schemes evolved by Weir and myself were thrown over 
in favour of a different and imperfect substitute. The faulty basic principles 
upon which civil aviation began have continued to handicap it; the Civil 
Department, from start to finish, was overworked and under-staffed. 
For years practically no money was made available to it, and when, at 
long last, substantial funds were voted the organization and leadership 
required to put it to good use were lacking. The fault did not lie entirely 
with the Government; most people regarded the aeroplane as an instru¬ 
ment of destruction, and too few saw it as a commercial proposition. In 
striking contrast to England’s apathy was Germany’s activity in building 
up a great military training organization under the cloak of fostering 
commercial aviation. 

My first impulse was to reject Churchill’s offer of the control and 
direction of civil aviation altogether, but I eventually came round to the 
view that, given financial and moral support by the Government, it might 
even yet be possible to build up civil aviation on a solid and lasting basis. 
One thing, however, was obvious. If the department was to be given a 
fair chance of running smoothly it would have to be administered by 
a civilian, and I determined to resign my commission. This meant a final 
severance with old friends and associations and, above all, with the Force 
which I had been largely instrumental in creating and with which I had 
gone through a great part of the war. Churchill paid me a generous 
tribute in the House of Commons on February 19, 1919. “I am very 
glad,” he said, 

that General Sykes has been induced to take charge of this most important 

and growing branch of aviation. . . . General Sykes has most patriotically 
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consented to retire from the military profession and to take civilian garb, in 
order to emphasize the civilian character of this department, and to devote 
his great abilities to developing to the utmost, as far as lies in the province 
of the Government, the progress of civil and commercial aviation. 

As Controller-General of Civil Aviation, my duty was to try to extend 
the air supremacy which we had gained in the war to civil flying. The 
immediate objects of the Department were of a pioneering nature, and 
may he set out as follows: 

To secure a universal recognition to the greatest possible degree of 
the right of aircraft to fly over foreign territories; 

To lay down temporary ground organization and show by civil 
demonstrational flights along their length the practicability of 
linking up the Dominions with Great Britain; 

To open up sections of these routes for routine operation and over 
these sections to develop home. Empire, and foreign air services ; 

To assist technical research and experiment to the fullest possible 
capacity, and test and improve the results by practical operation 
on the sections of these routes as they became available; 

To extend the established chains of aerodromes, together with all the 
necessary ground organization and the operative services, into 
an efficient permanent system of routes. 

I placed five controllers in charge of the various branches of the work 
—Planning, Information, Communications, Meteorological Services, and 
Licences and Inspection. 

I appointed Raikes, who had been with me at the Dardanelles, Deputy 
Controller-General and in charge of Planning, and he and Beatty, one of 
my first officers in Farnborough days, did splendid work on planning the 
air routes and on co-ordinating and utilizing all information. They were 
also the most loyal and staunch of friends. 

The Controller of Information had to collect, co-ordinate, and issue 
commercial information from home and abroad. For this post I secured 
the services of Major-General Swinton, whose literary ability and experi¬ 
ence in diplomatic missions to America during the war made him invalu¬ 
able as a propaganda officer who would advertise the British aviation 
industry in the world’s markets to the best advantage. His help was very 
welcome. 

The third branch dealt with communications in every form: telephony, 
telegraphs, visual signals, directional and ordinary wireless, buoys, 
beacons and other navigational marks, maps, charts, surveys, and advice 
and assistance in all branches of aerial navigation. To this branch I 
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appointed Colonel L. F. Blandy, who had been Deputy Director of 
Communications during the last period of the war. 

The fourth branch dealt with meteorology. I hoped to take advantage 
of our geographical position, and establish a regular system of reports 
and forecasts. I secured for this Colonel Gold, who had been head of 
the Meteorological Service in France during the war. 

The fifth and last branch dealt with the inspection and licensing of 
civil and commercial aerodromes, personnel, and the more detailed 
questions of the organization of air routes at home and abroad. It advised 
commercial firms, municipalities, and local authorities, regarding the 
organization and the siting of aerodromes, the allotment of accommoda¬ 
tion, and reporting on accidents. Brigadier-General Festing, who had 
been Deputy Master-General of Personnel, was my choice for this branch. 
Others whose help was invaluable to me at this time were G. Hudson 
Lyall, Noel Smith, and Vyvian Bulkeley-Johnson. When I left the Air 
Ministry in 1922, Noel Smith stayed on with me and remained my private 
secretary until I went to Bombay in 1928. To my great regret both he and 
Lyall died a few years ago. 

In March 1919 I was informed that £3,000,000 was to be shown in the 
Estimates under the joint heading of Civil Aviation, Experiment, and 
Research. Of this, £2,000,000 was earmarked for experiment and research, 
but three-quarters of the sum was to go to the military side, and only 
£500,000 was to be available to the Director-General of Supply and 
Research for the development of special types of aircraft and to help to 
change over the aircraft industry from a war to a peace basis. 

As a matter of fact, practically nothing was done to help the civil side. 
The problems, for example, connected with the development of the flying- 
boat, which I repeatedly urged and which I regarded as equally important 
to the military side as to the civil, were almost completely neglected, in spite 
of the obvious importance of flying-boats for the Empire air routes, and 
no progress was made in aids to flying in fog and at night, which were 
essential for commercial aviation, and necessitated constant research and 
experiment. Since nothing was done, we were soon far behind other 
countries in blind flying and in landing at night, which in war must present 
almost as great a hazard to night bombing as anti-aircraft fire. The 
money allotted to me was quite inadequate to enable me to make any 
grant for research, as it was insufficient to allow me properly to maintain 
my Department, including the Meteorological Services, which had to be 
financed by my Department, although it served the country as a whole. 

The work of organizing air routes, as I saw it, fell into four main 
groups: flying between different parts of the British Isles; air lines to the 
various European capitals; the long-distance Imperial Airways to India, 
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Australia, the Cape, and Canada; and the South Atlantic route via 
Bathurst or Sierra Leone to Brazil. The ocean routes would, of course, 
be the most difficult to bring into routine operation, and of these the 
most important was that linking Canada and America with Great Britain. 
As I pointed out in a memorandum which the Department issued on 
the subject of civil air communications, all history proves the close 
connexion between progress, power, and communication. Among the 
most important of the national benefits to be derived from flying are 
increased facilities for communication between the widely scattered 
countries which make up the Empire; and no State has more to gain in 
this respect than our own. 

My policy was to make a beginning with the development of com¬ 
mercial aviation in England and with routes to the Continent while 
carrying out demonstrational flights which, I hoped, would pave the way 
to the opening up of the long-distance routes. It was upon these Empire 
routes that I knew we ought later to bend all our efforts, for the British 
Isles are too small to offer much scope for internal air lines. But before 
relating what I was doing to inaugurate Empire routes I must describe 
the progress that I was making in encouraging air communications at 
home and with the Continent. 

It had been announced in Parliament that civil aviation would start 
permanently on May 1, but that licences for civil flying would be issued 
for the Easter holiday, and the great municipalities were asked to purchase 
land for aerodromes and so help to create an internal network of air lines. 
Croydon, after much discussion, was selected as London’s airport, and 
other towns quickly set to work to find aerodromes. Applications for 
licensing machines, pilots, and aerodromes poured in from all parts of 
the country, and put a great strain on us. Every aerodrome was inspected, 
and it was found that many of the sites were unsuitable. There is no doubt 
that a number of fatal accidents were prevented, which would have had 
a disastrous effect upon public confidence at the outset. 

On April 25 I called a meeting of representatives of the Press and 
leading aircraft firms, and explained the whole position in detail. Safety, 
reliability, regularity, speed, and the reduction of operational costs were to 
be our watch-words. Only by these means could lower charges, increased 
traffic, and progressively better aircraft be obtained, the public confidence 
necessary for building up civil aviation as a national and Imperial enter¬ 
prise be won. Our standards of airworthiness on the part of the machines, 
and of physical fitness, efficiency, and technical knowledge on the part 
of the pilots, had to be the highest in the world. We had to look forward 
to a time in the near future when every great town had its aerodrome, and 
when planes carrying passengers and mails left with the same regularity 
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as trains and mail-boats. But in order to realize this ideal, it was essential 
money should be available for aeronautical and meteorological develop¬ 
ment and research, and for improvements in mechanical aids to air 
navigation. No air service could be self-supporting from the outset; it 
must involve an initial expenditure of public money, in the allotment of 
which the Post Office, the Board of Trade, and the Foreign, Colonial, and 
Dominions Offices must collaborate. 

By dint of superhuman exertions we managed to get out the British 
Air Navigation Regulations for Civil Flying in the United Kingdom by 
April 30. They included rules for the registration of aircraft and the 
licensing of personnel, the certification of airworthiness for passenger 
aircraft and their periodical overhaul and examination, registration and 
nationality marks, log-books, prohibited areas, rules of the air, lights and 
signals, and customs regulations and other rules for aircraft arriving and 
departing from British airports. Our work was made all the harder by the 
fact that these regulations were quite novel, and there were no precedents 
which we could follow. 

The Press was generally helpful, and my efforts were warmly supported 
by the leading newspapers, especially The Times and the Observer. Lord 
Northcliffe had always shown great vision in the matter of the develop¬ 
ment of Imperial communications, and the Daily Mail and The Times 
offered valuable prizes for the encouragement of aviation. Garvin, then 
of the Observer, was always the most far-seeing and staunch of sup¬ 
porters of aviation. On May 1, 1919, the day appointed for the inaugura¬ 
tion of civil flying, The Times had a caustic leader on the treatment which 
the Department was receiving at the hands of the Government: 

The public should realize that the Controller-General of Civil Aviation and 
his staff have shown their capacity already in the handling of civil flying. It 
has been an immense task to frame and publish these regulations so soon; 
but there is more than that, for civil flying will begin to-day, practically 
simultaneously with the publication of the regulations—a real achievement, 
and a notable change from the dilatory methods of most Government Depart¬ 
ments. Obviously the administration of the regulations will demand a very 
considerable staff and highly developed organization. We have always 
doubted whether General Sykes, the Controller-General, was being given the 
powers which are essential for his task, and these doubts were confirmed by 
a written answer on behalf of the Air Ministry to a question in Parliament. 
The Treasury are still boggling over General Sykes’s staff requirements. Only 
the main appointments to the Department of Civil Aviation have been 
sanctioned as yet, and these only provisionally. This is much what we have 
suspected all along, though we have not said much about it recently, because 
we had been anxious to give the Government fair play in their hand lin g of 
civil flying. But obstruction and delay are inexcusable at this time of the day. 
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and must be denounced without stint. How the Department of Civil Aviation 
have been able to frame and make public their regulations as to staff under 
the conditions which the Air Ministry’s answer revealed yesterday we do not 
know, but we are clear that they have accomplished a feat for which the 
country should give them full credit. The Government do not share it, and 
the Department cannot possibly administer the regulations properly unless 
the question of staff is settled without a moment’s further delay. The Govern¬ 
ment are not dealing fairly with General Sykes and his Department, and they 
must be warned that the country will not tolerate these dilatory methods 
any longer. 


Ill 

MY WORST FLYING ACCIDENT 

It now remained to link up the rules for civil flying within the United 
Kingdom with the international convention for the regulation of civil 
aerial transport, and an Aeronautical Commission set up, at my sugges¬ 
tion, as a sub-committee of the Peace Conference, had been working on 
the subject since March 12. This entailed continual travelling to and from 
Paris, and while leaving for one of the meetings I experienced my most 
serious flying accident. 

I set out from Kenley aerodrome in an open D.H.4, my pilot being 
Captain G. M. Knott, A.F.C. He was a very good pilot and had a fine 
war record. At about 200 feet the engine seized, and we stalled and nose¬ 
dived. Parachutes were not carried in those days, and, in any case, they 
would have been useless. I did not feel frightened; I suppose there was 
not time, and I fully realized each phase of the accident—the stalling, 
side-slip, the nose-dive, and crash—and was intensely interested and not 
unconscious for a moment. Poor Knott was killed instantaneously, and 
I suddenly found that I could not see. My immediate fear was of fire, but 
this fortunately did not occur, and I managed to pull Knott clear, and 
the ground staff rushed up. After this I was in hospital for a fortnight 
and then returned to my work with my eyes still bandaged up. I was in 
the same condition when I sat to Orpen in Paris for my portrait. Both 
my eyes were slashed right across the pupils from top to bottom as if by 
a razor, and the lids were also similarly cut inside. Neither my oculist 
nor anyone else has been able to fathom how this happened. It was some 
time before my sight was restored, and it has never been the same as 
before; but I was extraordinarily fortunate to be able to see at all. I was 
not wearing goggles at the time, and the accident was all the more 
inexplicable as, while head and face injuries are usual in crashes of this 
kind, the eyes usually escape. The cause of the accident was an omission 
to fill the radiator with water. 
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The objects of the Aeronautical Commission were to study all questions 
submitted to it by the Supreme Council of the Peace Conference, and to 
bring about an international convention on the subject of Civil Aerial 
Transport. It consisted of two representatives of each of the Great 
Powers, and one from each of the smaller States. The British delegates 
were Seely and myself, the President was General Duval. Air transport 
is a collective activity, which stands or falls by international goodwill. 
We eventually succeeded in setting up the International Co mmis sion of 
Aerial Navigation, which until the present war met every year in a Euro¬ 
pean capital, and acted as a regulating body. The ideal would have been 
to internationalize civil flying, but this was still impracticable, principally 
owing to the jealousies of the States concerned. I addressed the first 
meeting of the Committee in Paris in 1921. 

The agreement was based on the British draft, which was ready long 
before that of any other country. I announced that Great Britain intended 
to lay out airways to India, South Africa, and Australia, and this meant 
crossing foreign territory. Rules had to be devised to prevent smuggling 
and espionage by photography, and in time of war to protect the rights 
of neutrals and ensure their safety. It was therefore laid down that every 
State had complete and exclusive sovereignty of the air above its territory 
and territorial waters. All the contracting States agreed to accord freedom 
of innocent passage to aircraft of other contracting States, provided that 
the conditions laid down by the Convention were observed; but all the 
States were allowed to proclaim certain districts as prohibited areas over 
which no machine might fly. 

The Convention then proceeded to formulate international regulations 
for the issue of certificates for airworthiness and competence, rules to be 
observed on departure, landing, and when under way, registration marks, 
log-books, lights and signals, rules of the air, qualifications for pilots, 
maps, the collection and dissemination of meteorological information, 
and a number of kindred subjects. Every aeroplane had to have a regis¬ 
tered mark or number and a certificate of airworthiness from the country 
of its origin. The crews had to possess flying-licences, and regulations 
were laid down for avoiding collisions while taking off, landing, and in 
the air. An International Signal Code for use between aircraft and the 
ground was laid down. These rules were so comprehensive that they are 
still in force, with a few amendments made in the light of subsequent 
experience. On May 22 they were signed on behalf of Great Britain by 
Lord Londonderry, who had succeeded Seely as Under-Secretary of State 
for Air, and myself, and sent to the Supreme Council for ratification. 

Another important task undertaken by a committee under my chairman¬ 
ship was the unification of the various national meteorological services and 
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placing them under the Air Ministry. The necessity for a combined 
service had been brought home to us by the exigencies of the war. Up to 
that time, meteorological forecasting was still in a rudimentary condition; 
forecasts for farmers were issued by the Board of Agriculture; the special 
officer attached to G.H.Q. obtained his information from the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office under Sir Napier Shaw in London; and the Admiralty had 
their own arrangements. All these and others were now amalgamated 
under a single branch of my Department and placed under Dr G. C. 
Simpson, who had been Director of Meteorology to the Government of 
India, and whom I obtained to succeed Shaw on retirement. An Inter¬ 
national Convention, somewhat on the lines of the Postal Service Con¬ 
vention, was evolved. For the British Isles, weather reports from the 
Atlantic are particularly important; it was arranged greatly to extend this 
service and to have reports wirelessed daily from ships. 

The amalgamation effected a great improvement in our national 
meteorological services, and will, I hope, eventually form the foundation 
of a world international system. The Communications Branch was 
responsible for the immediate dissemination of meteorological informa¬ 
tion to aerodromes and other organizations concerned. Meteorological 
stations were arranged in groups, and each group had a staff of day and 
night forecasters. In view of the fact that much flying would be above 
the clouds, to get out of the dangerous region of ice-formation on the 
wings, systematic investigations of the upper atmosphere were carried 
out at Kew Observatory. I arranged for a weather chart, periodically 
revised and constantly kept up to date, to be placed in a ground-floor 
window of the Air Ministry specially prepared for the purpose. This was, 
I think, one of the few occasions when a Government Department has 
displayed anything in its window. The practice was continued up to the 
outbreak of the present war. 

It was in 1919 that I received at the hands of His Majesty the King the 
insignia of Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the British Empire. 

IV 

EMPIRE AIR ROUTES 

Meanwhile the Department was working hard on p lannin g Empire 
air routes. Thanks to Raikes and Beatty, rapid progress was being made 
for experimental flights over what I considered to be the great Imperial 
Airways of the future, the routes to India, Australia, and the Cape, and, 
lastly, the Atlantic crossing. If these could be accomplished before we 
were forestalled by other nations it would, I considered, be a striking 
demonstration to the world at large of the efficiency of British aircraft 
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and air organization; and long-range flying is obviously of special im¬ 
portance to Great Britain, situated as she is on the edge of Europe. The 
Empire depended for its very existence upon the maintenance of its 
communications to hold it together. I felt convinced that the advent of 
flying, so far from increasing its vulnerability, sensibly diminished it so 
long as we developed our air communications. 

Civil aviation could help greatly in achieving this end. I regarded 
it as most necessary to link up the components of the Empire with one 
another by air lines, and the Empire with the rest of the world. This, 
I felt sure, should be done in co-operation and not in rivalry with steam¬ 
ships, railways, and other forms of transport. These demonstrational 
flights would provide useful strategic and experimental results; their 
objects would be to lay the foundations for an Imperial chain of communi¬ 
cations, and to maintain Britain’s lead in the air until private enterprise 
should be sufficiently developed. 

In July 19191 presented a memorandum to the Air Ministry in which I laid 
down the following as the first long-range aerial services to be organized: 

(1) England to Australia via Egypt, India, and the East Indian 

Archipelago. 

(2) England to the Cape via Cairo. 

(3) Shorter flights to European countries and places in the British 

Isles, viz.: Glasgow, Dublin, Amsterdam, Lisbon via Madrid, 
and Cologne. 

The earliest of the longer flights which we proposed to undertake was 
that to India, and we decided that it should be in four stages: 

(1) London to Taranto via Marseilles and Rome. 

(2) Taranto to Cairo via Crete (by flying-boat). 

(3) Cairo to Karachi via Damascus, Bagdad, and the Persian Gulf. 

(4) Karachi to Delhi. 

The amount of preliminary work involved was immense. The Foreign 
Office had to be consulted about international arrangements. Routes had 
to be surveyed, and aerodromes with their complement of wireless equip¬ 
ment, petrol, stores, spare parts, hangars, and workshops had to be 
planned and laid down. At once the future importance of Egypt and the 
necessity of making it an aerial Clap ham Junction for the African, Indian, 
and Australian routes were revealed. Colonial Governments along the 
routes were most helpful. They issued orders to their agents, and parties 
were dispatched to survey suitable aerodromes on the whole length of 
the lines. 

In the case of the Cape route, much of the country to be covered con¬ 
sisted of virgin forests, where a forced landing would mean almost certain 
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disaster. The Australian flight would lie over India and Burma, with 
Karachi and Singapore as the chief halting-places, and monsoon con¬ 
ditions would be encountered which involved considerable meterological 
research. The Government of India had to be approached with a view 
to their taking part in making landing-grounds and utilizing their meteoro¬ 
logical bureau. They expressed their willingness to co-operate, and the 
Dutch Government instructed the Governor-General of Batavia to do 
everything in his power to assist us. Two officers were, accordingly, sent 
to survey the route to Australia and establish depots in the East India 
Archipelago. It was proposed that these officers should proceed by 
coasting steamer, but their progress was held up by endless delays in 
obtaining financial authority for the trifling outlay involved. 

V 

THE FIRST TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 

While the preparations for the opening of these great overland air 
routes were in train the urgent problem which occupied my constant 
attention was that of a transatlantic flight, over what I regarded as one 
of the principal all-red airways of the future and alsci the one which 
would be much the most difficult to operate. I foresaw a day when we 
should have a regular air service from England to Canada, across Canada 
to Vancouver, and from Vancouver over the Pacific to New Zealand and 
Australia. When this should have been accomplished we should indeed 
have “put a girdle round about the earth.” The North Atlantic was the 
first ocean crossing to consider, and it presented a series of difficulties, 
the chief being the flight of at least one thousand and nine hundred miles 
over open sea and the necessity for a very large fuel load both for the 
normal .flight and for a considerable reserve. Distance and climate were 
obstacles. When the distance is short, as in the North, the climate is 
severe; while in the South greater distances counteract the advantages of 
milder weather. 

There are three main routes across the Atlantic—the northern; the 
middle or Great Circle route; and the southern route via the Azores and 
Bermuda. The flight from America to England is far easier owing to the 
prevailing wind; on the other hand, the aviator has five more hours of 
daylight while flying in the reverse direction, no small matter in the short 
winter days, when directional wireless and lighting of aerodromes were 
still in their infancy. Fog presented another difficult problem. All this 
meant a great deal of organization and collection of meteorological and 
other data. 

I was particularly anxious for the Government to acquire a base in the 
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Azores, so that we might have an alternative winter route when New¬ 
foundland was fog-bound, and in 1919 we actually obtained permission 
to send representatives there to survey sites for an aerodrome and a 
flying-boat station. All, however, that the Treasury would sanction was 
£5000, which was, of course, quite inadequate. 

Nor were our difficulties confined to the operational side of the problem. 
It proved to be equally hard to convince the Government of the necessity 
of financing scientific research and investigation, although recommenda¬ 
tions on the subject had been made by the Glazebrook Committee, which 
had proposed to set up a Board of Aeronautical Research in 1918; the 
total cost of the educational and research organizations recommended 
by them was estimated at £500,000 per annum. Fortunately, Sir Basil 
Zaharoff came forward with an offer to found a Chair of Aviation at the 
Imperial College, and, though this had no direct bearing on our Depart¬ 
ment, it enabled physicists of distinction to investigate In the laboratory 
a number of theoretical air problems of great importance. 

America, France, and Italy would strain every nerve to capture what 
was regarded as the Blue Riband of the Air by being the first to fly the 
Atlantic, and it was important that the credit should fall to the lot of 
a British pilot in a British machine. Many British aircraft firms were 
anxious to make attempts on their own account and forestall foreign 
competitors. In addition to the most suitable pilot and machine, the 
basic necessities were aerodromes, directional wireless, navigational 
facilities, and meteorological arrangements, for all of which financial 
support was essential. 

I have always looked on the establishment of new records as an incentive 
to progress, and it was an immense satisfaction that our attempts to be 
the first to fly the Atlantic were crowned with success, largely owing to 
the patriotic action of the Daily Mail in offering a prize of £10,000 for 
the first successful flight. The first bid for the prize, by Hawker and 
Mackenzie Grieve in a Sopwith biplane fitted with a single Rolls-Royce 
engine, nearly ended in disaster. Starting on May 18, 1919, they covered 
1400 miles in fourteen and a half hours, but unfortunately when over mid- 
Atlantic the water in the radiator boiled and evaporated. The temperature 
righted itself, but there was insufficient remaining water, in the opinion 
of the pilot, to make the Irish coast. Luckily, they managed to come down 
on the sea near a Danish steamer, the Mary. As she was not fitted with 
wireless, it was some days before the fate of the two airmen was 
known. It was a terribly risky venture, as even now, with the 
reliable modern engine, flying over a stretch of water with only one 
motor is very unwise. 

Less than a month later another attempt, this time successful, was made 
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by Alcock and Brown in a Vickers Vimy biplane, with two Rolls-Royce 
engines. They left St Johns, Newfoundland, at 5.13 P.M. on June 14, 
and a landing was made at Clifden, County Galway, at 9.40 a.m. the 
following morning, after a perilous battle against storm and fog for 
fifteen hours. Unfortunately, the machine landed in a bog and was 
damaged. It now stands in the Science Museum. This was one of the 
greatest feats which flying has to its credit. It was only just ten years 
after Bleriot’s first flight across the Channel. To-day the large aeroplane 
crosses the Atlantic as a matter of routine in ten and a half hours, and the 
flying-boat in twelve to fourteen. 


VI 

AIRSHIPS AND FLYING-BOATS 

The Atlantic had now been crossed from west to east. The honour of 
making the first crossing from east to west was also destined to fall into 
British hands, but on this occasion it was won by a lighter-than-air craft. 
An experimental Atlantic flight from east to west made by the airship 
R34 was very successful and congratulations poured in. Unfortunately 
the hopes raised were not justified. In August R38 was wrecked, and 
her crew perished ;i and in 1930 the wreck of R101 wiped out a large 
proportion of our airship personnel. In 1919 I thought that very long¬ 
distance flying for some time would probably only be practical by a 
combination of airship, aeroplane, and flying-boat or amphibian. In the 
hands of German navigators the Zeppelin airships had made remark¬ 
able long-distance flights with complete immunity from accident, while 
the technical development of the flying-boat had hitherto been slow. 

There were very few of us in those days who advocated the serious 
development of the long-range flying-boat. During the war the R.N.A.S. 
had a considerable number of flying-boats, operating mostly from Yar¬ 
mouth and Felixstowe. Some of them were able to carry out patrols of 
seven hours’ duration over the Heligoland Bight. At the Armistice we 
had several more flying-boats in hand, and, although they came too late 
for the war, extensive trials were carried out at Felixstowe and useful 
data was collected. I led a flight of five of them to the Dutch Air Exhibition 
at Rotterdam, and the aptitude of the flying-boats to land on a river was 
amply demonstrated. I pointed out that in time of war Imperial air 
communications would have to be carried out along routes not crossing 
enemy territory, and some kind of flying-boat was essential for making 
safe crossings of the Indian Ocean, the Atlantic, and other long stretches 
of water. But the Service side of the Ministry was opposed to them on 
the ground of weight, low speed, and uneconomic load, and as research 
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was now controlled by a Service Department, I could make little headway. 
The only obstacle was the lack of funds necessary in order to design 
and build a boat with an adequate fuel range. My forecast has been well 
justified since. 

In April 1920, in order to test the latest type of flying-boat, I went on 
a visit to the Supermarine Aviation Works at Southampton, and h ad a 
prolonged flight in a four-seater commercial machine fitted with a 160-h.p. 
Beardmore engine. My pilot. Captain Hoare, took me over Southampton 
Water, the Isle of Wight, Spithead, and the Solent, and landed me in the 
middle of the shipping with the greatest ease. During the demonstration 
the boat was stalled at a height of fifteen feet and dropped into the water, 
and taxied in and out of the river traffic at speeds of from 40 to 60 knots. 
I was much impressed with the adaptability of this type of machine for 
passenger-carrying purposes, and especially for landing in crowded 
harbours. 

In April 1922 I personally tested the capabilities of the new amphibian 
Vickers Viking, by flying in her from Westminster to Paris, landing on 
the Seine. I brought the French Air Minister (Laurent Eynac) back with 
me. We landed by the House of Commons, and the return flight in one 
hour and fifty-five minutes confirmed my belief in this form of machine, 
which could land on a river in the heart of the city instead of at a distant 
aerodrome. 

But the ‘ hops ’ on the Imperial sea-route to the East are roughly twelve 
hundred miles apiece, and I urged in vain the necessity of designing a 
large flying-boat capable of covering these with a good payload. Had 
my plans been accepted we should have gained invaluable experience for 
a subsequent transatlantic flying service, and should not have been 
forestalled by the United States as we have been. 

As regards the Atlantic, weather conditions ruled out the flying-boat 
of those days for a large part of the year, while the crossing by an aero¬ 
plane in a single ‘hop’ could only be contemplated in exceptional circum¬ 
stances. The airship offered a possible solution and in any case would 
provide much valuable data. Though slower than an aeroplane, it would 
afford much more accommodation; it could keep the air even after its 
engines ceased running; it had greater capacity for night flying and was 
less dependent on the weather, because the meteorological reports which 
it could receive while in flight enabled it to dodge storms. 

There were several reasons for not putting greater efforts into airship 
development in spite of the fact that our new mooring masts had over¬ 
come one of the chief difficulties—namely, that of handling the airships 
while at rest. The main one was, of course, the grievous losses accom¬ 
panying our later efforts. And here it must be admitted that, while our 
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airships were meeting with nothing but disaster, the Graf Zeppelin was 
serenely flying in all weathers and in all climates, and maintaining a 
regular service completely free from trouble. 

Another reason was the expense of the airship as compared with the 
aeroplane. The cost of an airship then ran into the region of £100,000, 
whereas the most up-to-date flying-boat of those days cost only a third of 
this sum. A further point to he remembered is the fact that the airship 
is nowadays too slow and too vulnerable to be of any real use in war. 
These all deterred us from proceeding with the research and experi¬ 
mental work necessary for airship development; in view of the limited 
means at our disposal, it was felt that the proper policy was to concen¬ 
trate upon heavier-than-air machines. Subsequent events have proved 
the correctness of this policy, and the recent development of the multi¬ 
engined flying-boat has definitely sidetracked those picturesque but 
unwieldy monsters. 

The lion’s share of the credit for our progress during these early years 
must, of course, go to our pilots. It must be remembered that both 
machines and ground arrangements were very different from what they 
are now. Most of the planes were single-engined, and engine failure 
meant almost certain disaster. Directional finding instruments and 
apparatus for blind flying were in their infancy. Weather reports and 
forecasts were very sketchy, and there were no upper air reports. There 
was no wireless, except at a few terminal aerodromes. The aerodromes 
themselves were primitive, and few and far between. At home and on the 
Continental routes there were the difficulties of fog, low cloud, mist, and 
snow. On the Empire routes there were rapidly changing climatic con¬ 
ditions—sun and heat and cold, dryness and moisture, dust, sand and 
tropical storms, monsoon rains, salt water and salt atmosphere. The civil 
pilot in peace-time differs from the R. A.F. pilot in having to make regular 
long-distance flights, day in and day out, irrespective of climatic con¬ 
ditions. Many of the great pilots of those early days—Alcock, Hawker, 
Ross Smith, Hinchliffe, F. L. Barnard, Kingsford-Smith, and others—gave 
their lives for their cause. 

The remainder of the year 1919 was largely taken up with the question 
of putting into practice the international regulations governing the opera¬ 
tions of aircraft drawn up in Paris. In October the American Aviation 
Mission, which visited England and various European countries in the 
summer, issued its report. This report was a very able document and set 
forth with the utmost clarity the functions of air-power in war and peace. 
It emphasized the “vital need for the formulation of a definite, compre¬ 
hensive, and continuing policy for the development of every phase of the 
aircraft art.” “Our Government,” it went on to say. 
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is now faced with the task of nursing and actively encouraging a new trans¬ 
portation industry whose healthy growth is vital to the future defence and 
progress of the nation. Because of the lack of a definite, intelligent, and 
sympathetic policy in our Governmental aircraft organization since the 
Armistice, our aeronautical industry, built up at such great expense of money 
and effort, is rapidly disappearing. 

In the past America had been as short-sighted as England. But, iralilrp; 
ourselves, they took prompt steps to act on the recommendations made, 
and, in consequence, they have ever since led the way in research and 
operational development. As a result, not only Great Britain, but India, 
Australia, and other parts of the Empire have been forced to use American 
planes and engines. America, unlike ourselves, has kept design and 
operation in double harness. If design tries to jump too fast it generally 
falls down in one way or another. It must conform, step by step, to 
operational experience. The difficulty of catching up, once a lead, as in 
the case of America, has been established, is not understood. The non¬ 
technician thinks that it is easy to take advantage of the progress of 
others if so many more designers and draughtsmen are employed. This is 
not so. The best progressive results can only be obtained by long years 
of effort by men working together as a team. 

In October 1919 I published my first Report upon the Progress of Work 
in the Department of Civil Aviation. I was able to show that, in spite of 
di ffi culties and shortage of funds, a great step forward had been made. 
The approximate mileage flown was 303,000 miles ; the number of passen¬ 
gers carried was 52,000, and the number of fatal accidents (both to pilots) 
was two. Two hundred and forty planes had been certified as airworthy, 
and 374 pilots had been given certificates. 1 Civil flying had begun and 
mail services started; the average efficiency was high and the rate of 
accident low, which was a testimony both to the pilots and the regulations. 
Empire flying-routes were taking shape; part of the Cairo-to-Karachi route 
was working, and the South African section, from Cairo to the Cape, was 
being opened. The Law of the Air had been settled by international 
convention. 

The question of the relation of the State to civil flying was then under 
consideration by an Advisory Committee, which in April 1920 issued a 
Report on Government Assistance to Civil Aviation. In the meantime 

i In 1937 there were 5000 pilots and 1500 British planes with civil licences. Over 
200,000 passengers and 1700 tons of freight were carried. During 1938 the aircraft 
mileage flown increased from 10,773,000 miles to 13,566,000 miles, and passenger mileage 
from 49,729,000 miles to 54,267,000 miles. During the ‘Christmas rush’ 170 tons of 
mails were carried on the various Empire routes. Yet the passenger mileage flown by 
the United States was more than 483,000,000 in 1937 and more than 554,000,000 
in 1938. 
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I proposed that indirect assistance should be given by the provision of 
‘key’ aerodromes and shed accommodation at home and on the Empire 
routes, and by the collation and periodical issue of information and 
meteorological data and the provision of communications. The further 
question of direct Government assistance to approved aerial transport 
companies for mileage and weight carried was also strongly urged. Civil 
aviation, as I repeatedly pointed out, was analogous to the Mercantile 
Marine. Just as the war showed that the Merchant Service was indispens¬ 
able to the Fleet, so the development of a strong and efficient civil air 
service was inseparable from any future scheme of Imperial Defence. 

VII 

FIRST FLIGHTS TO AUSTRALIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 

On December 11, 1919, the second of the great Imperial air routes 
was shown to be practicable when the brothers Ross and Keith Smith, 
with Sergeants Shiers and Bennett as their crew, won the prize of £10,000 
offered by the Australian Government for the first flight, completed in 
less than thirty days, between England and Australia. The machine they 
used was a twin-engined Vickers-Vimy bomber of the type in which 
Alcock and Brown flew the Atlantic. Ross Smith had already had con¬ 
siderable experience. He won the M.C. and the D.F.C. with two bars in 
the Palestine Campaign, where on one occasion he landed behind the 
Turkish fines to pick up a brother officer who had crashed. Just after the 
Armistice, accompanied by the two sergeants who shared his final triumph, 
he went with Air Vice-Marshal W. G. Salmond and with, I believe. Air 
Commodore Borton as first pilot, on the first flight from Cairo to Calcutta. 
Afterwards he was responsible for the reconnaissance for aerodromes 
which was carried out in Burma, Siam, the Malay States, and the Dutch 
East Indies. 

The flight to Australia began from Hendon on November 12 in atrocious 
weather, and Ross Smith said later that he had never encountered worse 
conditions. At the end of three hours he was so cold that he was unable 
to operate the controls, and the food froze so hard as to be uneatable. 
They struggled on through blinding snowstorms, landing on waterlogged 
aerodromes where hangars were mostly non-existent and petrol unobtain¬ 
able, until they reached Cairo on November 18. From Cairo to Bagdad, 
Delhi, and Calcutta, conditions were a little better, but while taking off 
from Calcutta race-course the machine was nearly wrecked by kites, which 
insisted on flying into the propellers. After this the north-east monsoon 
was encountered, and rain was falling at the rate of ten inches a day 
when the airmen landed at Sourabaya in Java on December 6. By this 
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time their only rival, a gallant Frenchman of the name of Poulet, had 
been compelled to turn back, and the last lap was a five hours’ flight over 
the dreaded Timor Sea. They reached Port Darwin on December 10, and 
then flew by easy stages the remaining 2400 miles to Melbourne. 

The King, in his congratulatory telegram, said: 44 Your success will 
bring Australia nearer to the Mother Country.” The Times , commenting 
on the significance of the accomplishment, asked: 44 Who shall calculate 
the effects of the dwindling of distance between the far separated parts 
of the Empire which is the certain result of air traffic?” The writer went 
on to point out that the moral to be drawn was the necessity for a State 
subsidy in order to establish civil flying on a paying basis. Referring to 
a recent remark of Lord Birkenhead in the House of Lords that civil 
aviation should be under the Board of Trade, the writer remarked: 

Our vision of the future of aviation, civil, military, and naval, is very 
different. We regard them as inseparable components of a single whole. 
To divorce civil aviation from the Air Ministry would be to tear one of the 
most important branches from a tree which is growing vigorously before our 
eyes. . . . There is much to be said for a Ministry of Defence, embracing, 
under the control of a single Minister advised by an expert staff, the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force. Such a Defence Ministry would assign to the Air 
Force its due place in the scheme of National Defence and would find that 
the supervision and wise development of civil flying is an indispensable 
nursery and auxiliary for the highest efficiency of the Air arm. 

As usual the Treasury was one of the worst stumbling-blocks. I well 
remember, for instance, going to them with a scheme to do with civil 
aviation. A high official was in the chair, and there were one or two 
others at the table. He opened the discussion with the jocular but dampen¬ 
ing announcement that he viewed anything to do with civil aviation with 
44 implacable hostility.” 

It was not until December 1934 that a through London-Australia air 
line was opened, and two decades were destined to elapse before, on June 
27, 1938, a twice-weekly service to Australia of two-decked flying-boats 
was started. The journey now takes seven days. New Zealand and Canada 
are inter-connected by air now, with Fiji as one of the stops; but operated 
by Pan-American Airways. Had my Department been adequately sup¬ 
ported we should have accomplished the object for which we worked so 
strenuously during the years of 1919-21—an all-red flying service round 
the world—many years earlier. 

On December 27, 1919, we were able to declare the ground organization 
of the Cairo-Cape route ready for operation. Three parties sent out in 
advance had been steadily at work for a considerable time, laying out 
aerodromes, surveying the route, and collecting and tabulating the 
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necessary information. The business of clearing aerodromes of ant-hills 
and tree-trunks, and draining and levelling them, was in itself a serious 
undertaking. Then came the question of maintenance. If this was relaxed 
the jungle quickly resumed its sway, and the work had to be done all over 
again. It is typical of our lack of air-mindedness and want of a definite 
policy that after aerodromes had been laid down and demonstration 
flights completed the whole project was allowed to lapse. 

The first successful flight from England to South Africa was accom¬ 
plished by two South Africans, Lieutenant-Colonel Pierre van Ryneveld 
and Captain C. J. Q. Brand. I arranged for them to make the attempt, 
because I was particularly anxious that the honours should fall to the lot 
of the Union, just as the honours of an Australian flight had to Australians. 
He and his companion left Brooklands on February 4, 1920, and arrived 
at Cairo five days later. On the 11th they set off for a non-stop flight to 
Khartoum, but crashed at Wadi Haifa. Returning to Cairo, they made 
a new start with a fresh machine, fitted with the old engines, on the 22nd. 
After battling against all sorts of difficulties, they reached Bulawayo on 
March 5. Again disaster overtook them, for they crashed soon after taking 
off, and a fresh machine was sent from South Africa to enable them to 
complete their journey. They eventually landed at Capetown on March 20. 
The actual number of flying hours was 105, and the distance just over 
6200 miles. They both were knighted for their flight. 

In assessing the greatness of the achievement, we must remember that 
the flight was made over desert and uncharted forest, with improvised 
landing-grounds, supplies, and spares, and under peculiarly trying 
climatic conditions. It was good to know that within a few months of 
having started the Department of Civil Aviation the great Imperial trails 
to India, Australia, Africa, and across the Atlantic had been successfully 
blazed. Within eighteen months a weekly service by air, land, and sea 
between London and Bagdad was being run without mishap, the mail 
averaging from five to six bags. 


VIII 

POST-OFFICE INTEREST 

In April 1920 the Advisory Committee on Civil Aviation appointed to 
inquire into the question of “the essential steps in the national interest 
which Government should take to develop civil aviation, bearing in mind 
the need for the utmost economy,” issued its Report. Among the members 
were Brigadier-General Williamson (representing the G.P.O.), Moore- 
Brabazon, Inchcape, Trenchard, and myself. 

We came to the conclusion that British prestige in the air was in danger 
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of being lost, and that in view of the widespread character of the Empire, 
the commercial possibilities of air communications must be developed 
and encouraged ; a healthy civil industry would ensure the supply of men 
and material for the R. A.F. in time of war. Trenchard, who had succeeded 
me as Chief of the Air Staff, submitted a minority report, in which he 
deprecated spending on civil aviation money which in his opinion should 
be devoted to Service needs. He considered subsidizing commercial under¬ 
takings to be quite contrary to our established policy. As Flight (July 1, 
1920) remarked, he had against him the overwhelming consensus of 
opinion of those who had studied the question from the civil and military 
points of view. Fortunately, the Government accepted the majority report, 
or commercial aviation might well have expired altogether. 

The committee recognized that the British Isles, with their regular fast 
train services, did not offer much scope at the beginning for air communi¬ 
cations. It was, however, highly necessary to encourage the transport of 
mails to Paris and other European capitals. The Instone Line had been 
running a daily service to Paris since 1919, but so far this had been a 
failure, owing to prohibitive cost (2s. 6d. a letter), the lack of convenient 
posting boxes, and insufficient propaganda. We proposed, therefore, that 
the Government should, as an experiment, devote £250,000 a year for 
two years to subsidizing approved companies which would undertake a 
regular mail service for the Post Office, on specified conditions, to Paris, 
Brussels, and Scandinavia. 

In later years the Post Office showed considerable enterprise in exploring 
the possibilities of using aircraft to transport mail, but they were greatly 
handicapped by lack of operational experience and research, particularly 
as regards night flying, which was clearly essential if the full advantages 
of air transport were to be reaped. By flying night and day, for instance, 
it would have been possible to halve the time-table to transport mail to 
Australia. The air-carried mail rose steadily. In 1931 the letters so carried 
within the Empire numbered 2,400,000. In 1934 the figures had risen to 
6,000,000, and in 1935 to 10,500,000. But the sad fact remained that only 
12 per cent, of the British mail to the Continent was carried by British 
aircraft. Fifty per cent, went by a German line. The remaining 38 per 
cent, was carried by various other foreign companies. The desirability of 
carrying mails by night provided another reason for using separate aircraft 
to carry mails from those used to carry passengers, an arrangement which 
I advocated, because, until there was proper sleeping accommodation in 
aircraft, most passengers preferred to fly only by day, and to sleep at night 
on the ground. Another problem which faced the Post Office, especially 
as regards the speeding up of internal deliveries, was that of quickly 
getting the mail from the central post offices to the nearest aerodromes. 
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Experiments with autogyros delivering and receiving mail from the roof of 
Mount Pleasant were conducted, but were not pursued, although they led 
to the practice being adopted in the United States. 

The Post Office regarded its function to be the transport of mail as 
expeditiously as possible, and it was therefore right to wish to send letters 
and parcels by air without making an extra charge whenever an appreciable 
amount of time could be saved. The first occasion on which this was 
done was May 29, 1934, when mails were sent from Inverness to Kirkwall 
by air as part of the normal service. In November of the same year the 
Postmaster-General announced that this was to be the general practice 
in future. This decision ought to have been taken many years earlier, 
and I have sometimes wondered whether the word “subsidy” was not 
partly to blame for the delay. People opposed the idea of subsidizing 
commercial enterprises, but I do not think that it would be correct to 
describe an aircraft-operating company as being subsidized by the Post 
Office, if the Post Office had agreed to pay the company a fair sum per 
pound per mile flown, even though the receipts from postages did not 
cover the cost. If only the Government had insisted on carrying out this 
policy in 1919 or 1920, instead of waiting until 1934, the Air Mail over 
long-distance routes would certainly have become a paying proposition, 
and we should not have had to pay foreign countries large sums of money 
to carry our mails, as in fact we have had to do, notably on the South 
Atlantic route. 


IX 

MY MARRIAGE „ 

In April 1920 I became engaged to Isabel, the elder of Mr Bonar 
Law’s two daughters. She was on the point of going with her brother 
Richard for a trip to the United States, but I persuaded her to abandon 
the idea, and we were married at St Columba’s, Pont Street, on June 3. 
I think my brother-in-law took a long time to forgive me for spoiling his 
summer, but a few years later he spent some years in America and met 
his wife there, so this trouble was forgotten. The day before our wedding 
the House of Commons adjourned in order to present my wife with a 
silver tea and coffee service “from Members of all Parties,” and the little 
ceremony took place on the Terrace on a perfect June afternoon. Members 
of all sides of the House, including Mr Asquith and Mr Clynes, joined 
in wishing us luck. This ceremony was a tribute to her father which my 
wife and I, and I think he, tremendously appreciated, and which we have 
never forgotten. The King and Queen signed the album which was 
presented to us, and gave my wife a diamond brooch with the royal 
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monogram; among other wedding presents which we greatly cherish is 
Rudyard Kipling’s, which took the form of a complete set of his works, 
each volume being inscribed and autographed. 

A very kind friend lent us Lindisfarne Castle, on Holy Island, for our 
honeymoon, and we decided to fly there. The machine we chartered was 
a three-seater Bristol Tourer, a converted fighter, piloted by Captain F. L. 
Barnard, the Commodore of the Instone Air Line. At 2.30 we motored 
from the reception at No. 11 Downing Street to Croydon, then a con¬ 
verted war aerodrome and a primitive place, with tin huts and wooden 
palings round it. Our journey showed that civil flying was still a happy- 
go-lucky business. We took four hours to reach Newcastle, a distance 
of only two hundred and seventy miles, and over the north of Yorkshire 
Barnard lost his way and had to come down in a field and ask a villager 
where he was. We landed at Cramlington, near Newcastle, said good-bye 
to our pilot, and motored to the coast, where we got into a wagonette to 
cross the sands. At Holy Island some of the fishermen took the horses 
out of the carriage and drew it from the village to the Castle, while others 
fired a feu de joie. 

Barnard had a much better return journey, flying from Newcastle to 
Croydon non-stop in two hours and ten minutes. He was a brilliant pilot, 
and in 1923 he won the first Round Britain contest for the King’s Cup on 
behalf of the Instone Air Line, beating F. R. Raynham and Alan Cobham 
in a neck-and-neck race. He did the course, a closed circuit of 810 
miles, in six and a half flying hours at an average speed of 130 m.p.h. 
His machine was a De Havilland with a Rolls-Royce engine, and so 
Rolls-Royce added this to a long list of triumphs, including the crossing 
of the Atlantic and the first flight to Australia. Unfortunately, Barnard, 
like so many other early flyers, met an untimely death; he was killed 
in 1927. 

After our honeymoon we returned to my flat at the Albany, where we 
lived for the next two and a half years. Our son Bonar was born there in 
December 1922, and we had to move to more roomy quarters. 

X 

ECONOMY AND APATHY 

When the time came for considering the Estimates for 1920-21 I laid 
before the Advisory Committee a memorandum dealing with the chief 
defects and shortcomings of our policy, which, if pursued, would, as I 
clearly foresaw, result in the rapid starvation of civil aviation. My 
original estimate for £2,048,000 had been whittled down to £1,000,000, 
and even this sum was only on paper. The bulk of it was earmarked in 
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advance for aerodromes, staff, and buildings, and for meteorological 
and other services, the cost of which, though they met the needs 
of Departments such as Military and Naval Aviation, the Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, Agriculture and Fisheries, and so forth, was borne 
solely by civil aviation. The Government flatly refused to subsidize 
commercial aviation, and of the four leading companies—Air Transport, 
the Instone Air Line, Air Post of Banks, and Handley-Page—the 
first three had already closed down, and the fourth was about to 
do so. 

In March 1921 Churchill appointed a small Cross-Channel Subsidies 
Committee, consisting of Lord Londonderry, Sir James Stephenson, and 
myself, and, as a result, a temporary scheme of subsidies for special 
services to and from Paris was started and carried out by Handley-Page 
Transport, Ltd., and Instone and Company. But the subsidy was so 
inadequate that at the end of the year’s working Instone reported a net 
loss of £5398, and, owing to the fact that the Civil Aviation Department 
was not in control of research and development, our airways were so 
behind their competitors in comfort that passengers were chary of using 
air transport and difficult to convince that they were not taking their 
lives into their hands. 

I pointed out to the Committee that £800,000 for Research and Experi¬ 
ment and £500,000 distributed in subsidies might save the situation. I 
pleaded in vain that suitable machines were very expensive, both in capital 
cost and running charges; they could not be expected at first to pay their 
way, and in order to keep commercial aviation alive, direct monetary 
■support was essential and must be given at once. Two of my most impor¬ 
tant recommendations were for a subsidy based on a guaranteed load 
for approved companies maintaining regular flying-boats or amphibians 
between England and Spain, England and Scandinavia, or among the 
West Indian Islands. My other recommendations included plans for air 
missions, representatives, and demonstration flights abroad, the sale of 
superfluous machines at low prices to transport firms, and orders for 
experimental types of aircraft. I ended by warning the Committee that 
“while building machinery to assist flying, there is danger that, owing 
to the lack of additional funds for temporary direct assistance, flying itself 
will die out.” 

All this time I was doing everything in my power to awaken members 
of a totally apathetic Cabinet as well as the public to a general sense of 
the importance of flying. In July I issued the second Half-yearly Report 
on Civil Flying and was able to point to some progress. The number 
of passengers carried had increased to 68,000, and the number of casualties 
had not risen above four pilots and one passenger killed, and nine pilots 
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and twelve passengers injured. Goods worth £209,358 had been trans¬ 
ported. Progress was being made in key aerodromes, lighting, the distri¬ 
bution of meteorological information by wireless, and other matters. 
Improvements of landing-stages on the great Imperial air routes were 
being made; all the allied and associated Powers had now signed the 
Air Convention. 

Meanwhile, with the meagre funds at our disposal, we organized 
competitions to be held in August 1920 for small and large types of 
aeroplanes and amphibians, in order to ascertain the best types of ma chines 
which would be safe, comfortable, and economical for air travel. There 
were to be prizes of £10,000, £4000, and £2000 for small, and of £20,000, 
£8000, and £4000 for large types, and the Government undertook to 
purchase the winners of First Prizes in each class. 

XI 

FIRST AND SECOND GUILDHALL CONFERENCES 
ON CIVIL AVIATION 

In October we held a three days’ Ah Conference in the Guildhall. The 
Conference was in many ways a landmark in the history of civil aviation. 
I opened the proceedings with a general survey of progress up to date 
and a comparison between our policy and that of other countries. The 
question of a direct or indirect subsidy was keenly debated. The Post 
Office, which was responsible for the safe carrying of the mails, had come 
to the conclusion that the time had not yet arrived to hand them over 
entirely to air services for transport. It was shown very plainly by Mr 
Holt-Thomas and others that the industry was in a parlous condition, 
and that, unless aid , in some form or other were supplied before it was 
too late, there was a very real danger that the technical staffs would 
disintegrate, and then the whole industry would crumble to pieces. In 
closing the debate, I sounded the note on which I had harped day in and 
day out for so long. “The nation which is strongest in air traffic will be 
the strongest in the aerial warfare of the future.” 

The discussions were extremely animated, and the attitude of the 
Government towards civil aviation came in for frank criticism. Among 
the resolutions passed by the Conference the most important was proposed 
by Professor Bairstow that “The Air Conference of 1920 desires to record 
its emphatic opinion that the rapid development of civil aerial transport 
is vital to the interests of the Empire, not only as a means of developing 
its communications, but also as an essential element in its defence.” 
Other resolutions called upon the Government to decide definitely that 
all first-class mail should be sent by Air Mail on selected mail routes. 
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and to maintain the research and constructional staffs of the Royal Aircraft 
establishment, the National Physical Laboratory, and aircraft construction 
firms on an adequate basis. 

The plain speaking at the Air Conference and the forthright comments 
of the Press appeared to have at last opened the eyes of the Government 
to the seriousness of the situation. Churchill, who less than a year ago 
had denounced subsidies, now declared that “the Government intended 
to help civil aviation by every means in its power.” “We are here,” he 
said, “to drive out pessimism and assert our faith and conviction that a 
great and bright future lies before civil aviation.” These were brave 
words; unfortunately, as subsequent events showed, they were not 
substantiated. 

In January 1921 I was asked by the Committee of Imperial Defence to 
give my views on the subject of the effect of recent developments in the 
Air upon naval construction and armaments. I submitted a memorandum 
in which I pointed out that aircraft of the future would radically modify 
the strategic importance of the Fleet. It would no longer be possible for 
a superior fleet, lying in harbour, to exercise the unseen pressure upon 
the enemy exerted by the Grand Fleet in 1914-18. I therefore strongly 
urged that, instead of spending large sums of money on capital ships, a 
proportion at least should be devoted to the Air, which was bound to 
exert a great influence upon naval war in the future. The sub-committee 
dealing with the question unfortunately consisted entirely of civilians, 
with the solitary exception of Lord Beatty, and when I appeared before 
them to give evidence there was very little appreciation of the real facts. 

The whole question of Government support for civil aviation came 
to a head in March 1921, when, as I had long foreseen and prophesied, 
regular British air services to the Continent, which had steadily been 
dwindling, ceased to run. It was no longer possible to compete with the 
French service, which, with half a million sterling subsidy, had been 
able to introduce a 30 per cent, cut for passengers and a 20 per cent, cut 
for freight, and were enabled to carry a passenger at the same price as 
the railway, £6 6s. 0 d., and five times as quickly. This led to a situation 
which, if it had been less vital, might have been described as comical; 
our airport at Croydon, with its elaborate system of lighting, its wireless 
installation, and its highly trained officials, was being maintained for the 
sole benefit of our commercial rivals. 

As The Times pointed out: 

The money spent out of the Vote for civil aviation on housing, aerodromes, 
lighting, and so forth, is now disbursed for the benefit of the very aircraft 
that have swept British machines from the cross-Channel services. Foreign 
aircraft only are arriving at and departing from Croydon, and even the 
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housing space is begrudged to British machines. Its lighting at night makes 
it an admirable advertisement of our inept policy in civil aviation. 

The Times went on to state that it had promoted the first attempt to fly 
to the Cape, that the Daily Mail had been responsible for the flights 
across the Channel, round Britain, and across the Atlantic, and the 
Australian Government for the first flight to the Antipodes, while the 
British Government had contributed nothing in the shape of inducements 
or rewards. 

I had a conference with the Handley-Page officials on the subject of 
reviving the London-Paris service, and they asked for a subsidy of 
£2 125. 6d. per passenger. It was impossible to find the sum out of my 
meagre grant, most of which was earmarked by the Treasury in advance 
for pay of establishment, and for such services as meteorology, which, 
as I have already shown, were really maintained for the use of other 
departments. The Government refused to sanction a subsidy. 

When the Air Estimates for 1921-22 came up before the Commons 
and Churchill proposed that we should spend £17,000,000 on Service 
aviation, while the civil side should remain content with one-seventeenth 
of that sum as before, it seemed as if an awakening to the seriousness of 
the situation was at last beginning, for a vigorous Press campaign was 
started. The Daily News declared that this was not only killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs; it was deliberately destroying those already laid. 
The Times, which from the first had consistently supported civil flying, 
was even more scathing. 

Seventeen millions are to be spent on the one—on the Air Marshal and 
Air Vice-Marshals, on the manifold directorates, on the air-chaplains, air- 
doctors, air-matrons, air-cadet schools (with the professors of English), on 
the barracks and stores, on the bill-posting and accountancy, and on all the 
other appurtenances which are to build up a third great fighting organization. 
Only one milli on, not a penny more, is to be spent on the civilian side, 
although, in the opinion of experts, that is the surest foundation for the 
military side—a side, moreover, destined to be productive and vital to the 
commercial future of the Empire. 

One of the glaring examples of the unequal allotment of funds was 
the proposal to spend £670,000 on Service aerodromes in the Canal Zone 
of Egypt, while a subsidy of £60,000, or less than a tenth of that sum, 
was all that was to be given to commercial aerial transport. The result 
of the outcry was that Churchill was transferred to the Colonial Office, 
and a separate portfolio, that of Secretary of State for Air, was once 
more set up. Captain F. E. Guest was appointed to it. The experience 
of the past two years had emphasized the impossibility of the policy of 
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combining two portfolios under a single head which had been partly 
responsible for the mistakes which had proved all but fatal to civil aviation. 

During all this time I was doing my best to forward the cause of civil 
aviation by intensive propaganda. I was entertained at a banquet at the 
Belgian Aero Club at Brussels and spoke on the progress of aviation. 
I spoke at many of the City Companies, societies, and institutes and at 
the International Meteorological meetings. In the same year I was 
appointed Lees-Knowles Lecturer at Cambridge, my lectures being 
subsequently published in a book entitled Aviation in Peace and War. 

In February 1922 the Second Air Conference was held. Guest, who 
was in the chair, started off with the astounding statement that England 
and Europe in general were so well supplied with railways that it was 
commercially unprofitable to develop air lines. To this many of his 
audience took the strongest exception. Guest completely ignored the 
elementary fact that the establishment of a rapid system of Imperial and 
international communications cannot possibly be judged on a purely 
commercial basis. For journeys of two hundred and fifty miles and over, 
and particularly if part of the distance is over a stretch of water, the 
air affords a convenient alternative means of travel, provided the service 
runs regularly and punctually, and shows a substantial saving of time at 
a reasonable cost. 

Holt-Thomas and others pressed for mail contracts and other subsidies 
to save the civil firms from extinction, but the Report of the Geddes 
Committee was just out and the ‘axe’ was being ruthlessly applied all 
round. Not only was civil aviation to be left to stand or fall by itself, 
but there was a danger of the re-absorption of the Service side by the 
Army and Navy. Geddes was one of the energetic and domineering 
personalities which Lloyd George brought forward during the war. Some 
good resulted from his Committee, but also considerable harm. I took 
the opportunity to urge once more the importance of civil aviation to 
the nation. “Civil aviation,” I said, “is a potential asset of incalculable 
value to Great Britain and the Empire—a child as yet, but capable of 
assisting and even being essential to the Air arm.” I went on to point 
out that three main questions had to be faced: Is aviation a necessity of 
our national life and therefore to be faced at any cost? Can Service 
aviation exist without its civil counterpart? How best can civil aviation 
be developed? 

For myself, I said, I was convinced that civil aviation could not be 
self-supporting at present; subsidies were justified and must be given, and 
we ran as grave a risk as was ever faced by any country if, for want of 
State aid, we allowed the aviation industry to fade, wither, and die. 
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MY RESIGNATION \ " , 

This was, practically speaking, my last effort, as Controller-General, 
to impress upon the Government the importance of civil -In 

April 1922 my three years’ tenure of office was due to expire, and Guest 
asked me to stay on for another year. But I realized that I had now 
accomplished all that was possible in view of the financial and other 
restrictions imposed. Writing to Guest, I said: 

I have now come definitely to the conclusion that, owing to the very small 
scale to which you have found it necessary to reduce the Department of 
Civil Aviation, there is no scope for a position such as mine, and I would 
not be justified in continuing for a year to receive a salary for work which 
circumstances make it impossible for me to perform. 

To this Guest replied: 

I feel that your action, prompted as it is by an appreciation of the position 
of the national finances which has forced us to curtail the activities and 
expenditure on your, as well as other Departments, is entirely honourable 
to yourself. I greatly regret that our association on the Air Council and in 
the Air Ministry should now terminate, but I do not hesitate to accept your 
decision. I know how deep your interest in your work has been, and what 
it must mean to you to leave it, but you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the groundwork of the Air Ministry’s plans in regard to civil aviation 
has been well laid. I am confident that both the Air Ministry and the public 
will remember your services with gratitude. In my own name and on behalf 
of my colleagues, I wish to thank you and to express the hope that your 
departure from the Air Ministry will not impair your interest in the Air 
Force and civil aviation, in the inauguration of both of which you played so 
large and so distinguished a part. 

Captain Guest, it will be observed, imputed my action to concern for 
the national finances. What I had said was that “the very small scale” 
to which the Department of Civil Aviation had been reduced gave no 
scope for such a position as mine. I did not say that I thought the reduction 
of the Department justified. I did not, nor do I now. 

And so another furrow was turned, and a further three years of strenuous 
work accomplished. In spite of lack of funds, suitable organization and 
official support in the prosecution of research and operational develop¬ 
ment, public apathy to the importance of aviation in national life, and, 
I regret to add, Service jealousy, and want of political support, much had 
been done. Home lines and regular Continental services had been estab¬ 
lished, An International Flying Code had been evolved, and also a 
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complete system for regulating and lighting aerodromes and for com¬ 
municating with pilots in the air. An efficient meteorological service had 
been created. Trails had been blazed, linking up England by air with 
India, Australia, South Africa, Canada, and America. 

XIII 

A LOST OPPORTUNITY 

But what a golden opportunity was missed! It was comparatively easy 
to find more or less plausible reasons, however unsound, against the 
maintenance of an adequate R.A.F. at that time. But, my original scheme 
for an Imperial Air Force having been turned down, it was essential that 
the alternative one should be adopted; this policy, which I advocated in 
and out of season, of steadily and consistently encouraging the develop¬ 
ment of civil aviation by every means at our disposal, strongly supported 
by experiment and research, would have served a dual purpose. It would 
have linked up the Empire in closer bonds by immeasurably shortening 
distances. It would have maintained our world lead in technique and at 
the same time we should have been building up sound reserves of strength, 
in factories, machinery, and trained men, should the necessity arise once 
more to expand our Service side. The German rearmament in the air was 
based on research carried on by means of civil aviation, after the Treaty 
of Versailles precluded them from building military aeroplanes. But we 
did next to nothing. Such meagre funds as were available were not even 
distributed in a sensible ratio, and civil aviation was deliberately starved. 
At the end of 1920, owing to the inelastic nature of Treasury rules, perhaps 
necessary in ordinary times, but terribly crippling to the development of 
new enterprises in emergency, I had to return a considerable sum of money 
budgeted for civil aviation on the excuse that it had been earmarked for 
ground aviation. Such was the way the Government treated civil flying 
in this country, while, thanks to direct subsidies, France was forging 
steadily ahead, and Germany, despite her handicaps, was planning 
flights to the U.S.A. and South America. Even now we do not seem to 
have grasped fully the vital importance of science and research in our 
national life. “The influence of science,” said Sir Henry Tizard in 1942, 
“is greater than it has ever been, and its tactical strength in this country 
is very high. Its strategical position in relation to the war is not so strong.” 
It would be well worth the expenditure and it is of the utmost importance 
that there should be a highly qualified scientific section in the closest 
touch with production and operation of all forms. 

When I took charge in 1919 commercial aviation was confined to two 
pioneer companies. Air Transport and Travel and Handley-Page Transport, 
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who used a heterogeneous collection of converted war ma chines. The 
organization was very sketchy. There was no weighing of luggage, and 
planes flew weather permitting. Engines sometimes refused to start at all. 
Gradually,' in spite of financial handicaps, conditions improved. Multi¬ 
engined planes ensured greater safety in the air; open cockpits gave way 
to closed cabins, and flying became a pleasure for the passengers instead 
of merely a means of quicker transport. After I left, the four existing 
companies were merged into Imperial Airways, which was given a grant 
of one million pounds, to be spread over ten years and paid on horse¬ 
power mileage. The sum was inadequate, and the scheme tended to 
encourage inefficiency; in consequence, we quickly dropped behind 
American and Continental competitors. Owing to our lack of initiative, 
the transatlantic air-route passed into American hands. 

The form of the merger was, I think, a mistake. With the financial 
and political support then available it left Imperial Airways with a task 
beyond the capacity of any single company. It was argued at the time 
that a chain of small organizations, each attempting to cut the others’ 
throats, would prove mutually destructive, and the development of the 
very large and economical type of aircraft, capable of carrying all the 
letter-mail without surcharge, would be impossible. On the other hand, 
much as cut-throat competition is to be deprecated, a monopoly in a 
public utility is always open to danger. Had I remained as Controller- 
General of Civil Aviation with adequate moral and financial support I 
should have struck a compromise. My plan, which I repeatedly discussed 
with the then Secretary of State, Guest, would have been to encourage 
regional companies operating the various routes, with liberal subsidies to 
encourage speed, safety, and regularity of service. I should have preferred 
to see one company built up to operate the internal lines, and another those 
to the Continent. These two might perhaps have been merged later. The 
Empire routes would have been in charge of a third, while a fourth would 
have set out to organize the operation of the Atlantic routes to North 
and South America. These two great groups might also have been amal¬ 
gamated if some years of experience showed this to be desirable. Such 
a system of regional airways would have encouraged healthy rivalry, a 
pooling of resources and experience, and, where necessary, an interchange 
of pilots. Otherwise the Air Navigation Act of 1936, with its subsidy for 
civil aviation and its special provision for research, is in many ways a 
return to the very principles which I advocated in vain seventeen 
years earlier. 

The period between the time I left the Air Ministry and the publication 
of the Cadman Report in 1938 was a melancholy tale of missed oppor¬ 
tunities. Owing to the fundamental mistake of not linking research and 
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operational development. Great Britain plodded along in machines of 
moderate speed, from which passenger traffic gradually drifted away to the 
smaller and faster air liners of other nations. England, with the experience, 
personnel, and machinery she had accumulated during the war, should 
have been mistress of the air as she was of the seas. As it was, we were 
operating with obsolete machines of inferior speed, and British air trans¬ 
port became the laughing-stock of the world, to the great detriment of 
our national prestige. Australian and Canadian air lines were equipped 
with foreign machines. Our West Indian possessions were served by 
American companies, and we paid France and Germany £100,000 annually 
to carry our mails to South America. The loss of our world supremacy 
in the air might have been avoided by forethought, long-range planning, 
and the provision of proper subsidies for experiment and research. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to overtake a lead once it is lost. If at the end 
of the present war England is not to find herself at the same disadvantage, 
it is essential that research on air-liner design should be continued while 
the war is in progress. 

Since the outbreak of war in 1939, a scheme has come into operation by 
which Imperial Airways and British Airways are merged in the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. I should have welcomed the amalgamation 
of companies operating internally, but I have always regarded with appre¬ 
hension the return to a single company for the reasons I shall give. 
Each of the geographical groups to which I have referred has its own 
special problems, requiring special treatment, special types of machines, 
and specially trained pilots. The technique of Continental flying, for 
example, is somewhat different from that required on the great Imperial 
routes to Australia and the Cape. 


XTV 

THE FUTURE OF CIVIL AVIATION 

A result of a return to the old monopolistic system is likely to be 
disastrous to progress. In America the policy is to encourage healthy 
competition by licensing different routes, or groups of routes, to different 
private enterprises, and there can be little doubt that the difference in 
the attitudes of the respective Governments towards free competitive 
effort is reflected in the progress of civil aviation in the two countries. 
The correct policy is to license different companies to operate over separate 
routes in defined spheres, and to pay a subsidy on each route operated 
at an agreed rate per ton-mile. This subsidy should be regulated by the 
difference between working cost and revenue, and should be arranged so 
as to leave a small percentage of profit as an efficiency reward. Such a 
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system would encourage a spirit of enterprise both in expansion of route- 
miles operated and in the intensity of services flown and freight carried ; 
and at the same time it would retain the spirit of healthy rivalry as a 
stimulus to expansion without the handicap of internecine competition. 
Companies would, of course, be at liberty to fuse such of their'functions 
as they deemed desirable in their own and national interests. Such a policy 
would, I believe, eventually result in self-support without subsidy. 

As regards the transatlantic service, the problem will probably be 
solved temporarily by the combination of the flying-boat and aeroplane. 
The question of aerodrome accommodation sets a limit upon the size of 
the latter, and their use on this route may perhaps be limited to com¬ 
paratively small, fast craft carrying mail and light freight, and flying 
above the clouds, while when there is no ice to contend with passengers 
will travel by flying-boat. For many and good reasons, chiefly on account 
of economic load, many people do not give the flyring-boat a long future. 
The large aeroplane will ultimately take its place, but for some time to 
come I think the safety factor alone will render it desirable, at least over 
the Atlantic. 

The object should be the development of flying-boats which will 
accomplish the journey from England to America in a single ‘hop.’ For 
a variety of reasons which it is unnecessary to enumerate, Foynes is 
unsuitably placed as the permanent airport for America, and there is no 
really suitable base on the South Coast for long-range boats. Southampton 
has the advantage of being two hundred miles nearer America than any of 
the Continental airports, but it is too congested with shipping. A large 
water area close to a large land aerodrome is the ideal, and it should not 
be impossible to find. 

There was obviously a tremendous field open to civil aviation after the 
Ar mis tice of 1918. But development was slow, and public opinion on the 
subject apathetic. In the stage at which flying had then arrived, subsidies 
were essential. But the civil services were from the first starved. Research 
was handed over to the military service. A greater opportunity still will 
be open with the coming of peace after the present war. It is essential that 
it should not again be frittered away by unimaginative indifference to the 
prospects which flying offers. An example of what can be done is already 
being shown during this war when the Merchant Service of the Air is 
flying anything from 5,500,000 to 8,000,000 miles a year, and British 
pilots are operating some 40,000 route-miles from the North Atlantic to 
South Africa and from the United States to India, carrying passengers, 
“airgraphs,” ordinary air mail, and urgent freights. After the war we shall 
have a great body of highly skilled pilots, air crews and ground staff, and 
the craftsmen of our largest war industry, that manufacturing aircraft and 
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aero engines, to employ to the best advantage. The improvement, 
development, and cheapening of sea and rail communications within and 
without the Empire will be of great—that of civil aviation of paramount 
—importance in the twentieth century, just as railways were in the 
nineteenth and ships in the eighteenth centuries. 

My experience was put to partial use many years later. In 1934 the 
Postmaster-General, Sir Kingsley Wood, asked me to act on the Post 
Office Advisory Council. The Post Office was now showing great apprecia¬ 
tion of the possibilities of the air for speeding up the mail service all over 
the world, and the work was absorbing. Admiral Sir Murray Sueter and 
I were the two outside members of the Air Panel of the Council, during 
the sittings of which great progress was made in the Imperial Air Post 
Services. Later I was asked by Sir Kingsley Wood, who had then become 
Secretary of State for Air, to act as one of the three members of the new 
Air Licensing Authority. This was disbanded in 1939 on the outbreak 
of the war. 



CHAPTER XII 

IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

[April 1922 -November 1928 ] 

/ stand for Parliament—My First Election—Impressions of West¬ 
minster—My Maiden Speech—Imperial Defence—Death of 
Bonar Law-Making the B.B.C.—Transport in London and 
South America—The Labour and Baldwin Governments—The 
General Strike—Committee Work—Appointed Governor of 

Bombay 


The ultimate result of shielding men from the effects of folly is to fill the 
world with fools. 


Herbert Spencer 


I 

ENTERING PARLIAMENT 

O N my resignation from the Department of Civil Aviation in April 
1922 I was asked whether I would accept the Governorship of South 
Australia. After some hesitation I refused, as neither my wife nor I wanted 
to be so far from England, on account of the uncertain state of her father’s 
health. I decided instead to stand for Parliament, and, as a result, I had 
the expensive experience of three General Elections within two years. 

My reasons for going into Parliament were many. Next to the Services 
it seemed to me to offer the best opportunity for serving my country. 
As far as a party was concerned, I had always held that a sane and pro¬ 
gressive Conservatism was the type of government best suited to meet 
the needs of all classes. Liberalism was too doctrinaire and unpractical, 
and as regards Socialism, I was strongly opposed to the nationalization 
of industry, for I looked upon it as destructive to the initiative and personal 
effort which has been the cornerstone of our national greatness. My 
instinctive preference was for a minimum of State interference and full 
play for healthy competition. I was, moreover, greatly perturbed at the 
growth of national expenditure. Millions were being voted in a prodigal 
manner, and taxation kept nearly at war-level. This was crippling trade 
recovery, making inflation inevitable, and was mainly responsible for the 
alarming increase in unemployment. I was anxious to see the curtailment 
of the swollen departments which had grown up since the war, and 
v 3°5 
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the setting up of a more economical and efficient machinery of 
government. 

The problem of waste and the difficulty of checking it particularly 
impressed me. How difficult it is to get the necessary publicity on this 
problem, and what happens in its absence, was shown dramatically 
recently by the resignation of an Air Service Sub-committee, because 
when they had discovered a case of gross, extensive, and continuing waste 
of men, money, and materials, the Select Committee insisted that the 
matter should be reported privately to the War Cabinet and not publicly 
to the House. My own feeling has always been that the more public 
criticism can be enlisted in checking extravagance the better. Something 
might perhaps be possible on the lines of the Post Office Advisory Com¬ 
mittees consisting of officials and voluntary workers, which have done a 
great deal either to meet criticism or to silence it effectively. 

My chief motive, however, was a desire to help the Empire in what 
seemed to me to be a critical period in its fortunes. While money was 
being lavished on the social services, defence was being starved. We did 
little or nothing to co-ordinate Imperial policy and armaments, and while 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force were reduced to below pre-war levels, 
we were becoming more and more deeply committed on the Continent. 
Nothing was being done to utilize the new factor of air-power or to build 
up a scheme for Imperial co-operation. We were rapidly losing the 
moral leadership of the world which the Navy had secured for us in the 
nineteenth century. 

I had also long held strong views about Imperial Preference. Free 
Trade might be the ideal if practised universally, but it was a hopeless 
arrangement when other nations were erecting tariff walls against us. 
Our lost European markets could, I thought, best be replaced by the 
development of trade within the Empire, the ties of which had been 
strengthened by common effort and common sacrifice during the war; 
by a definite scheme of co-operation with the Dominions, I thought that 
a real development of Imperial trade would be possible and would greatly 
consolidate the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

In August 1922 I became accordingly Conservative candidate for the 
Hallam Division of Sheffield. I used often to go and stay in Sheffield as 
a small boy, and I remembered having the glare of the furnaces by night 
pointed out to me as a striking proof of the prosperity of our great 
national industry. Crucible steel laid the foundations of Sheffield’s pros¬ 
perity two centuries ago; since then her fine craftsmen have led the way 
in every branch of steel manufacture, cutlery, hand and machine tools, 
forgings, and so forth. Sheffield was one of the great arsenals of England 
during the last war. Firms like Vickers, John Brown, and Cammell Laird 
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had vast factories for turning out armour-plate and armour-piercing 
shells. It contained a mixed population; the bulk of the voters were 
engaged directly or indirectly in the steel and cutlery trades, and were 
Protectionist in their views. There was also a large unemployed contingent 
composed of workers who had settled there during the ‘boom’ period, 
but now found themselves workless. 

I often visited the works during my membership, but at that time, 
unfortunately, it was but rarely that great ingots of steel were rolled, 
although the shops were trying their best to turn from swords to plough¬ 
shares. I was also much interested in seeing the work of the “little 
maister,” that band of craftsmen who, with their sons and perhaps half 
a dozen other hands, still plied their trade of cutlery and tool-ma kin g in 
backyards. The pride of these men in turning out work which no machine 
could equal was a real joy to see, but the cry for mass-produced goods 
was steadily depleting their ranks. 

The sitting Member, Douglas Vickers, having decided to retire, my 
wife and I began in August the process of ‘nursing’ the seat and making 
the acquaintance of the electors. One of the great difficulties in a Con¬ 
servative constituency is to keep the voters up to the scratch. Unlike the 
Labour Party, which works all the time. Conservatives are all too apt to 
let things slide between elections. We had the usual round of opening 
bazaars and visiting cricket, football, and bowling clubs, with the inevitable 
speech at each. 

The pivot of the constituency is the party agent, who must be an 
Admirable Crichton of politics. He should be a walking encyclopedia 
of local facts and faces, and keep his candidate right on them. He must 
be able to stand up at a moment’s notice to a running fire of questions 
on all manner of subjects, social and political, particularly as they affect 
the interests of his own constituency. My agent, Mr J. E. M. Truelove, 
was a typical Yorkshireman of the old type, bluff and outspoken, and 
always ready for a fight; he knew every one, but was very suspicious 
of innovations, such as the women’s organization, then a comparative 
novelty in politics. Sydney Robinson, the chairman of the Conservative 
Association, always very kind and helpful to me, was a benevolent old 
gentleman, who had the advantage of being deaf, and this made h i m 
blandly unconscious of gibes from the back of the hall. 

Yorkshire people are chary about making new friendships, but warm¬ 
hearted to those whom they like and trust. I felt happy among them and 
proud to be of Yorkshire stock myself. An old gentleman, whom we 
had never before seen, and who later became a great friend, met us at 
the railway-station when we went for my adoption meeting. In the car 
we thanked him for meeting us and putting us up for the night. After 
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a long pause came the typical answer: “ Somebody’d got to! ” We 
gradually made many friends, and during the six years that I sat as Member 
for Hallam my wife and I got to know and understand the people better 
and better, and we were grateful to find when we returned on a visit 
many years later that we were still warmly remembered. From the wide 
contacts such a constituency affords, perhaps the greatest asset one obtains 
is a belief in the sterling common sense of the average British man and 
woman. 

I was soon to have my first experience of an election. Lloyd George 
and Bonar Law had been an ideal pair to run a Coalition Government 
in war-time, the driving-force of the one being complementary to the 
prudence, judgment, and sagacity of the other; but in peace-time the 
divergence in aims and ideals between the two parties became increasingly 
irreconcilable. The growing rift between Conservatives and Liberals 
became a breach when on October 19 at the Carlton Club the Conserva¬ 
tive Party resolved to fight the next election as an independent party. 
This resolution led to the secession of Austen Chamberlain, Winston 
Churchill, Birkenhead, and Horne, leaving Bonar Law the acknowledged 
leader of the party, to take the Premiership in the event of a Conservative 
victory. Ill-health had previously compelled him to retire from office, and 
though he was very reluctant to return to political life, with characteristic 
self-forgetfulness where the interests of the country were at stake, he 
consented. The General Election was fixed for November 25. 

In the course of my electioneering campaign the subjects upon which 
I was most frequently questioned were unemployment, taxation, and 
waste. In reply I pointed out that I stood for better social conditions, 
better housing, and more education, and that I would support any 
measures which would secure lasting peace in industry and in international 
relations. The policy of ever-increasing doles was no true remedy; it was 
merely a palliative, and whenever a new philanthropic measure was intro¬ 
duced it was regarded as sacrosanct, and no legislator dared to touch it. 
This, I declared, was all wrong. Indiscriminate public charity would 
defeat itself in the end and result in a pauper State. I advocated a drastic 
pruning of the administration, a return to the land, and Empire emigration 
as some of the more obvious remedies. As regards the slump in trade, 
I held that the key to the situation lay in the closest Imperial co-operation. 
Tariffs I considered as essential, for England was an exporting country, 
and she must have the means to bargain with Protectionist nations. I 
was of the opinion that each trade should be taken individually and should 
receive a sufficient measure of Protection to safeguard it from abnormal 
competition from abroad, provided that no injury accrued to consumers. 
The stock example of this policy was the British motor trade. A moderate 
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measure of Protection, by raising wages and profits, actually resulted in 
a fall in prices and an increase in sales. 

As the time for the election approached life became more and more 
hectic. There was a general air of tension, and my enthusiastic band of 
supporters was working night and day. The constituency was a long, 
narrow strip, stretching from the edge of the moors through a residential 
district, then through small shops and houses to a large block of poorer 
cottages in the factory area by the river Don. The Philadelphia district, 
which was on the bank of the river, was supposed to be a great stronghold 
of Socialism, and I went down there expecting a difficult time, but pro¬ 
ceedings, though lively, were very good-natured. The schoolrooms where 
I spoke were crowded, and many people had to stand outside. There 
were usually a few hooligans at the back of the audience, but their efforts 
to spoil the proceedings merely resulted in their being told to “shut up 
or get out! ” I was much impressed by a working-man who got up and 
said that if those present would look at the records of history they would 
find that the Conservatives had done more for the working classes than 
any other party in the State. i 

Some of the questions at these meetings were disconcerting, and much 
depended upon being able to return a ready answer. “Are you related 
to Bill Sikes?” was the kind of question which would come from the 
local wit. “What you say sounds all right, but I wouldn’t put your face 
on a chocolate box,” was another remark which delighted the audience. 
The election, however, was fought in a very sporting spirit, and my 
opponent, a London barrister of the name of Rewcastle, was an excellent 
fellow whom I respected. I owed a great deal to a well-organized women’s 
association, and especially to the honorary secretary, Mrs F. R. S. Moore. 
It has always seemed to me a wonderful thing how much hard work and 
goodwill are given at such a time; a Member has much to live up to. 
The counting began at nine o’clock, and the result became known about 
11.30 f.m. My majority was 4232. 


II 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

We were naturally delighted with the result, and the following morning 
came the news that the Conservative Party had been returned with a large 
majority; my father-in-law was Prime Minister in the new Parliament 
and Baldwin Chancellor of the Exchequer. Bonar Law was the first 
Conservative Prime Minister since 1906. After the turmoil of post-war 
politics we hoped for a spell of peaceful government—a hope, alas! 
destined to be frustrated by his illness and premature death. 
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I was very pleased to be a Member of the House of Commons. The 
kindness and goodwill shown me by people on every side were an education 
in themselves. I never forgot them, and it was pleasant to return once 
more in 1940 after many years’ absence and find the same atmosphere 
during the present war. 

My first impressions of Parliament itself were mixed. Procedure struck 
me as being unduly cumbrous. It failed to investigate and criticize the 
work of the Executive; evasive answers by Ministers were accepted without 
sufficient demur. The ‘question’ system has undoubtedly many great 
advantages, but it has one serious drawback, in peace and even more so 
in war; it tends to keep Government departments too constantly on the 
defensive and to develop even more strongly the inherent weakness of 
the Civil Service. Generally, I think it is more satisfactory to get a 
matter settled personally with the Minister concerned, and this certainly 
saves time, worry, and money. At the same time, there is no doubt that 
where no results can be so obtained an organized barrage of questions is 
often effective. More work, I felt, should be left to committees. The 
House was glutted with legislation, much of which could have been safely 
left to local bodies to deal with. The Cabinet seemed to be unwieldy 
and overworked, and I thought there was an urgent need for an inner 
Cabinet, not exceeding half a dozen in number, free from all departmental 
duties, and able to devote its whole time to the problems of policy. Only 
such a Cabinet can give the time and thought necessary to secure swiftness 
and consistency of decision in times of emergency, and peace at that time 
was as much an emergency as war had been. Peace calls for sacrifices 
different from, but almost as great as, those of war. The Cabinet should 
be capable of framing and executing a policy which the nation can under¬ 
stand and follow, and should be in constant touch with Dominion 
Governments. The lack of such an authority is the weakest point of our 
system; it has been responsible for the vacillation and feebleness of our 
foreign policy, and has resulted in a loss of faith in free institutions. 

Another weakness is the tendency to frequent reshufflings of Ministerial 
appointments in order to eliminate an unwanted figure or to include a friend 
or supporter. There is a period of months when a new Minister is merely 
a learner-passenger, and if changed after a year he has not the knowledge 
to pull his weight efficiently and is of little use in the team in his new post. 
Moreover, so long as junior posts are unpaid the tendency is for those 
with private means to occupy them. The Labour organization manages 
better in this respect, but is more autocratic. 

The House suffered from the gap in leadership left by the war. The 
problems to be faced were of great complexity, and the majority of our 
politicians were either too old and tired or too inexperienced to handle 
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them with competence. As regards financial standing, the Conservative 
Central Council has since declared that “the possession of wealth should 
never be tacitly accepted as a principal qualification for a Parliamentary 
candidature.” That the standard of debating, however, did not seem of 
a particularly high order I thought might have been due to the fact that 
the carriere ouverte aux talents was no longer open to the freelance. 
Initiative and independence of thought seemed to be discouraged, and 
too many of the junior Ministers were former Parliamentary Private 
Secretaries who had risen to office without having to fight their way up 
in the Commons. 

I met a number of interesting personalities at this time. The Chamber¬ 
lains were both well to the fore. There were considerable differences in 
temperament between Austen Chamberlain and his brother. Austen was 
a great Parliamentarian and always impressed the House when he spoke, 
but he struck me as being rather rigid and doctrinaire. Neville had a 
more democratic outlook. Later, both as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and as Prime Minister, he showed a devotion to duty and an unswerving 
loyalty to Conservative traditions which greatly helped to restore the 
cohesion of the Party. It was a tragedy that one who did so much to 
rehabilitate our finances had to face the aftermath of national rearmament 
on an unprecedented scale. Baldwin was as yet very little in the 
public eye. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the House was the collapse of 
Liberalism. But for that matter there was little left of Disraelian Conser¬ 
vatism either. There was a movement to the Right under Bonar Law 
and Neville Chamberlain; but Baldwin’s creed was really a kind of 
Liberalism, and the general situation was one of confusion and flux in 
which the outlines of both the old parties tended to become faint and 
uncertain. The outstanding fact was the growing strength of Labour, 
though the political convictions of Labour were nearly as vague and uncer¬ 
tain, when it came to action, as those of any other party. How is it all going 
to shape after this war? There are those who say that if we could not 
arrive at a better situation between 1919 and 1939 there must be something 
wrong with the system. Is the party system out of date? Will party 
alignments tend to disappear? If not, what is going to be the new Con¬ 
servative platform? It is most important that this problem should be 
studied now and not left until it is too late. But there are difficulties. 
We do not know what the prospect will be when the war ends, except that 
many institutions which have seemed most stable will rock to their 
foundations and there will be a great cry for change. Lloyd George failed 
to keep his footing in the flood tide after the last war. Will Churchill be 
more successful? He has advantages over his predecessor. He is the 
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unquestioned leader of his party, and he can, if he will, lay down the 
course which it is to steer. While a coalition is necessary for emergencies 
like the present, party government is an essential feature of British demo¬ 
cracy. If Conservatism is to survive its leaders must be prepared with a 
constructive programme to meet the problems which lie ahead. 

Asquith was still in the Commons, a solitary and rather pathetic figure, 
but most of the Old Guard which had fought the great battles over the 
Home Rule Bill had either died or gone to the Lords. Labour, on the 
other hand, was coming rapidly to the fore. Ramsay MacDonald had 
not recovered from the loss of prestige due to his quixotic attitude to the 
war, but in Philip Snowden, Arthur Henderson, Graham, and others the 
Socialists had men of first-rate ability. Particularly for my fellow York- 
shireman, Snowden, in spite of our differences of opinion, I had the 
warmest regard. His pluck in carrying on in spite of almost constant 
pain, his uncompromising outspokenness, and his transparent honesty 
won everybody’s respect. He was a great fighter, but he never struck an 
underhand blow. Another very interesting and likeable Labour Member 
was James Maxton. Even those who disagree most violently with his 
views respect and admire his sincerity and ability. He was among the first 
to welcome me on my return in 1940, and he is one of the best-liked men 
in the House of Commons to-day. 

On March 14, 1923, the question of Air Estimates came up, and I 
decided to make my maiden speech. Speaking for the first time in the 
House must always be rather an ordeal. However, the subject was one 
on which I felt I could talk with authority. I do not pretend ever to have 
acquired the technique of the successful Parliamentary debater, but I think, 
hard as it is, one of the golden rules is to strike an informal, almost 
personal note. 

Hoare, who on the formation of Bonar Law’s Government had been 
made Secretary of State for Air with a seat in the Cabinet, had disclosed an 
alarming state of affairs. At the time of the Armistice, he said, England had 
an Air Force consisting of 200 squadrons, comprising 3300 first-line 
aeroplanes and nearly 300,000 officers and men. It now consisted of 34 
squadrons for the whole Empire. In 1922 England possessed 371 first-line 
machines to France’s 1260; in 1925 England would have 575 and France 
2180. The effect of this on our diplomacy was very marked, and there was 
a growing tendency on the part of European statesmen to ignore England 
altogether. Of the 34 squadrons the Geddes Committee recommended 
that eight and a half should be disbanded. 

Civil aviation was revealed to be in still worse plight. Brancker, Director 
of Civil Aviation, had even less power than I had had, and all that the 
Government proposed to do by way of subsidy was to make a grant-in-aid 
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to the various commercial companies of a million pounds spread over ten 
years, provided that the public subscribed an equal amount. 

I said that the safety of the Empire depended upon the co-operation 
of the three Services—Navy, Army, and Air Force—in correct ratio; in 
fact, a combined Defence Service, the first essential of which was unity 
of control. In the war of the future the Air would play a preponderant 
part. The present war has illustrated most dramatically the truth of both 
contentions. The Air has been shown to be a decisive factor; and the 
close co-operation of the three Services the essential problem which both 
sides have had to face and must solve to be successful. 

As regards the Air Force, I said that we required, first, a force for 
defence and counter-attack; second, units for naval and military co-opera¬ 
tion ; third, air communications with all parts of the Empire. With each 
of these three, the civil side of aviation was bound up. A healthy civil 
branch could, by promoting research and development, build up a reserve 
of factories, machines and technicians, and pilots and navigators, ready 
to make possible any sudden expansion of the Service branch; and only 
a healthy civil branch could ensure the adequate air co mmuni cations 
within the Empire. I said : 

The percentage of fighting men in the R.A.F. is small. Only a fraction of 
the total Air establishment does day-to-day work in the air. We have no 
reserve of trained personnel to fill the gaps. Vast supplies of aircraft material 
must be promptly forthcoming. The British industry, the biggest and best 
equipped in 1918, has shrunk to attenuated proportions. 

I recommended the reorganization of our squadrons, that facilities should 
be given for the training of pilots in civil transport, and also that as 
many aerodromes as possible should be run on a civil basis. I went 
on to condemn the civil aviation grant as being a starvation diet; so 
far from being sufficient to enable the civil branch to make healthy 
growth, it was doubtful whether it was large enough to keep it alive. 
I emphasized that without a long-dated, consistent policy to cover 
both Service and civil sides of aviation, disaster in the next European 
war was inevitable. I concluded by hoping that we should have a scheme 
of Imperial co-operation in the air ready to lay before the Dominion 
Premiers at the forthcoming Imperial Conference. 

The debate produced some strong criticisms of the Government’s 
policy; speaker after speaker pleaded for the unification of the Air Force, 
the elimination of overlapping, and the creation of a Ministry of Defence. 
Moore-Brabazon pointed out that the Secretary of State for Air was still 
not a member of the Cabinet. Other contributions to the discussion were 
made by Sir Archibald Sinclair and Commander Burney, who emphasized 
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the necessity, under the changed conditions which had now arisen, of 
keeping the mastery of the air at all costs. “ Consider some of the objec¬ 
tives,” the former said, “the seat of government, great centres of popula¬ 
tion, naval bases, oil depots, workshops, all of which lie at the mercy of a 
force which had the ascendancy in the air.” 

Most people were, however, war-weary or hypnotized by the idea of 
collective security under the cegis of the League of Nations; many wanted 
to get back to their pre-war life and not be worried about the international 
position; some, especially those from the industrial north, felt disillusioned 
and vowed they would never fight in France again. So, on Baldwin’s 
assurance that, in addition to satisfying the Air requirements of the Army 
and Navy at home and abroad, Britain should have a home defence force 
sufficient to protect us from the strongest air force within striking distance, 
the Estimates were passed by 233 votes to 147. It is lamentable now to 
think how little was actually done. The Home Defence scheme of 1923 
for 52 squadrons was to be completed by 1928. It was still short by ten 
squadrons when Hitler came into power in 1933. Churchill’s repeated 
and urgent warnings about the German air menace from 1933 onward 
met with the same reception as my own constant pleas for the retention 
of an adequate force after the war. The responsibility must be shared by 
the nation as a whole, Conservatives, Liberals, Labour, and Socialists alike. 
No marked effort was made to arouse the public, and certainly no resigna¬ 
tion registered by any member of the Cabinet or others immediately 
concerned to get the public to understand the Defence situation including 
the Air and ensure that the necessary money was voted. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who was Secretary for Air for six years after this, and Trenchard, who 
took over as Chief of the Air Staff from me in 1919 and remained until 
1929, should accept much of the blame. I do not know who it was who 
advised Baldwin on Defence matters in general and Air in particular 
during this and the succeeding crucial and disastrous years. It should, of 
course, have been the Ministers at the head of the Service Departments 
and their Chiefs of Staff. In any case, the refusal to recognize the re¬ 
armament of Germany and the meteoric expansion of her air force is, 
to say the least, difficult to understand. The wilful blindness of the 
whole nation to the impending menace will always be one of the most 
inexplicable mysteries of our generation. 

Ill 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE 

In 1923 a sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence under 
Salisbury reviewed the Navy, Army, and Air Force defence situation, and 
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in June of that year I was asked by another sub-committee, presided over 
by Balfour, to give my views on Imperial strategy and on planning and 
control of the three Services. In the paper which I prepared, I again 
emphasized the radical change in the strategical outlook resulting from 
the growth of the Air arm. The geographical position of London vis-a-vis 
the other European capitals rendered us particularly susceptible to heavy 
blows. We had immense potential resources, as the war had shown, but 
lacked means for co-ordinating them, and, in this connexion, I considered 
that the separation of the Fleet Air Arm would be a retrograde step, unless 
there was much greater general air strength, and unless all the Services 
were welded together under a Ministry of Defence on the lines I have 
already sketched in Chapter X. In the last war we were able to hold the 
enemy at bay while we mustered our strength. In the next encounter it 
would be unwise, I thought, to expect a similar respite. My paper was in 
effect a plea for closer co-operation between the Services and the various 
parts of the Empire. 

Aircraft design, too, was a matter that required urgent attention. The 
interval between a new type leaving the drawing-board and being put 
into service is necessarily a long one, but it is needlessly prolonged if 
designers are working in competition with one another and are also 
concerned with production problems. In war, designers should be given 
all the necessary data and should pool their results in order to produce 
the basic types required; a multiplicity of types is fatally uneconomic in 
every way—production, training, and maintenance. 

In their subsequent report, the Co m mittee of Imperial Defence recom¬ 
mended that the Admiralty should continue to have only operational 
control over the Fleet Air Arm—that is, aircraft borne in ships—leaving 
the administrative control to the Air Ministry, which should retain both 
operational and administrative control over all other aircraft, including 
those based ashore but co-operating with the Navy. The Government 
accepted this recommendation. There was much controversy over the 
matter at the time, and it has continued to flare up at intervals ever since. 
I have consistently maintained that the R.A.F. should be a third Service, 
working in the closest collaboration with the other two, adequate and 
specialized units of the Force being assigned, with operational control, to 
the Army and the Navy. 

The substance of the matter is this. Unity was essential. We required 
a strong independent Air Force for offensive and defensive action, or, in 
other words, an aerial navy. As it became possible to expand, more and 
more squadrons could be allocated to the naval and military branches of 
the Air Force, but it was essential that with each stage of expansion the 
minimum needs of the independent branch should equally be met. I never 
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desired that the functions of the R.A.F. should be solely independent; my 
experience in war and peace was more than enough to assure me that the 
Navy and Army could not even perform peace-time duties adequately 
without air support. The smaller the Air Force, the more necessary did 
unity become; the larger the Air Force, the more numerous could be the 
squadrons granted to the Navy and Army. I fully realized that for 
combined operations between Navy, Army, and Air Force it would not 
be sufficient to detail squadrons for that particular purpose. Airmen 
co-operating with the Navy and Army required long training with the 
Service to which they were attached. 

The Report of the Committee of Imperial Defence in May included the 
significant words: “ The most important result of this part of the inquiry 
was to confirm the vital need for a great increase in our air forces, which 
had been established in previous inquiries.” On June 20 Baldwin said that 
our new programme of fifty-two squadrons would be completed “with as 
little delay as possible.” Actually it was completed twelve years later. 

IV 

ILLNESS AND DEATH OF BONAR LAW 

The year 1923 was a sad one for my wife and myself on account of the 
illness of her father, Bonar Law, and an important one politically, for it 
saw the leadership of the Conservative Party pass from his hands. 

The war had brought him two grievous losses in the death of two young 
sons in 1917. Jim and Charlie were killed in action, the first-named with 
a fighter squadron of the R.F.C. in France and the other with the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers at the Battle of Gaza, in Palestine. Following 
upon the strain of the war, the heavy responsibilities of the Peace Con¬ 
ference and the frequent journeys to and from Paris in an open aeroplane 
for a conference in the morning or a Cabinet meeting in the evening 
proved too much for him and led to a serious breakdown. After a pro¬ 
longed holiday he returned in 1922 to find the Government on its last 
legs; so long as Bonar Law had been present to lead the House all had 
been well, but “the lynch-pin fell out of the Coalition” with his absence. 

After the Carlton Club meeting in October, at which the Conservative 
Party had resolved to fight the next election independently, Lloyd George 
had resigned, and the King had sent for Bonar Law. In forming his 
Cabinet Bonar Law had warned his supporters that he might not be able 
to stay the full course; it was a heavy burden to take up at such a time of 
financial depression, economic discontent, and trouble at home and 
abroad. His warning was justified, for throat trouble soon showed itself, 
and in May 1923 he was compelled to resign his office. 
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Speculation concerning his successor was at once rife. It was supposed 
in some quarters that Lord Curzon, who was Leader of the House of 
Lords, would be chosen. After Curzon, the most appropriate person 
appeared to be Stanley Baldwin, but to decide between them was a 
perplexing matter. Queen Victoria had been faced with a similar dilemma 
in appointing a successor to Gladstone in 1894; she had had to choose 
between Rosebery and Harcourt, and her choice fell upon the former. 
But times were now very much changed. Curzon had the advantage of 
knowledge and experience, but apart from his peculiar temperament, 
which rendered him unsuitable to the rough and tumble of Parliamentary 
life, it was very desirable that the Premier should be in the Commons to 
answer questions and deal with crises immediately they arose. 

Bonar Law’s condition precluded him from seeing the King personally, 
and as his sons were too young, I was the bearer of a letter from him to 
His Majesty, who was at the Royal Pavilion at Aldershot. Waterhouse, 
Bonar Law’s private secretary, accompanied me. His Majesty received 
me very kindly, and expressed his sorrow at the bad news about the Prime 
Minister’s health. He then asked me if Bonar Law had expressed any 
opinion as to his successor. After about half an hour’s talk the King gave 
me a letter to Bonar Law, which I immediately took to him. Later the 
King sent for Balfour and Salisbury and consulted them. As a result, 
Curzon was informed that, since the Labour Party was the official Opposi¬ 
tion and was not represented in the Lords, the objections to the choice of 
a peer as Prime Minister were insuperable. That Curzon should find him¬ 
self barred from the Premiership for this reason was very hard, for King 
Edward had stopped him from going into the Co mm ons on his return 
from India in 1906 on the ground that an ex-Viceroy must not be allowed 
to run the risk of defeat at an election. Curzon’s chagrin was intense, but 
he was one of the first to congratulate the new Prime Minister and un¬ 
hesitatingly continued his work at the Foreign Office. Curzon had many 
detractors, but his magnanimous conduct on this occasion won him 
universal respect. 

Baldwin’s selection came as a surprise to many people. His Parlia¬ 
mentary career till then had not been much in the limelight. Yet there 
were few with better qualifications. He had led the Conservative revolt 
against the Coalition in 1922. As the head of a family business, he had 
obtained a knowledge of, and a sympathy with Labour, which enabled him 
to deal, probably as no other Conservative could have done, with situa¬ 
tions such as the General Strike of 1926. He continued Bonar Law’s policy 
of winning the confidence of Labour, and few modern statesmen have 
done more in their time to bridge the gap between capitalism and the 
working classes. He was known to be a strong champion of democracy 
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and a firm believer in British principles. He had the faculty of attracting 
to Conservatism a body of opinion not usually associated with his party. 

Nevertheless, his leadership was not an unqualified success. His 
handling of the American Debt question in 1923 had been criticized. 
England’s acceptance of much more severe terms than America afterwards 
gave to France made it almost inevitable that we should eventually have 
to default, with effects upon our relations with the United States which 
I can only describe as unfortunate, regarding as I do the co-operation 
and understanding between the English-speaking peoples as essential to 
world peace. Bonar Law’s opinion was that a unilateral agreement was 
useless, and that the matter could only satisfactorily be dealt with by all 
the Powers concerned. He was extremely critical of the terms of the 
settlement. In fact, its terms almost broke his heart. It will be remembered 
that the American demands were made public before the Cabinet had a 
chance of considering them on Baldwin’s return to this country. Bonar 
Law felt so strongly on the subject that he seriously considered resigning 
when he found that the great majority of the Cabinet were willing to agree 
to what he considered impossible terms. It was urged upon him that this 
would mean the death-blow of his three-months-old Government, and he 
eventually decided that he must bow to the will of the majority rather than 
plunge the country once more into the turmoil of a General Election. It 
must be remembered that public opinion was very much in favour of 
settling on America’s terms, as, indeed, was the considered opinion of the 
Bank of England (Montagu Norman, of course, was one of the delegates 
to Washington), and, I believe, of the majority of economists who were 
available for consultation. All the same, I think Bonar Law felt more and 
more, until his death eight months later, that he should not have signed 
and should have faced the alternative. 

Bonar Law struggled on under increasing ill-health, but in May the throat 
trouble of which I have spoken was diagnosed as cancer, and he resigned 
his office. After treatment he was much better, and we all had a faint 
hope that he might recover; but the improvement was not maintained, 
and in October, after a few weeks spent first in Le Touquet and then in 
Brighton, he returned to London, and a little later pneumonia developed. 
He died after two days’ illness. Though he had a high temperature, his 
mind remained clear, and he had the newspapers read to him even on 
the day of his death. He hated being an invalid, and insisted on getting up 
to have his meals until the end, which came peacefully during the night 
of October 30. His ashes were buried in Westminster Abbey a week later. 

The news was a signal for a spontaneous outburst of sympathy from 
every part of the country and, indeed, from all over the world. The 
homage paid him by all parties in the House of Commons was most 
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affecting, and perhaps the most moving of all the tributes to his memory 
was that which came from Ramsay MacDonald, then Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Bonar Law was the most successful party leader of his generation. 
When he entered the lists Conservatism seemed to be a spent force; 
he breathed new life into it, and it is due to him that the Con¬ 
servative Party to-day is the strongest in the land. His command over 
the House of Commons was extraordinary. The secret of his influence 
lay in his lifelong and selfless devotion to all he held to be best in English 
character and English ideals, and in his sincerity and singleness of purpose 
which won him the confidence, the respect, and, it is true to say, the 
affection of political friends and opponents alike, to an extent seldom 
equalled. Fortified by a keen sense of humour, he was quiet, unobtrusive, 
simple, the gentlest and the most modest of men; on matters of principle 
he was inflexible. 

Y 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE B.B.C. 

These years were very busy ones for me. A great deal of my time was 
occupied in preparing and giving evidence before a number of committees. 
Three of these were the Salisbury Commission on Imperial and National 
Defence, the Capital Ships Committee, to which I stressed the danger to 
capital ships of the bomb and torpedo launched from the air, and the 
Colwyn Committee on National Economy. 

I had also been much interested in the strides which were being made 
in wireless communication, which was leading to the speeding up of 
world communications and transport, and especially to the linking up of 
the Empire in closer and more intimate bonds. No doubt this linking up 
has its disadvantages. It tends to limit the initiative of the man on the spot; 
for cheap and rapid co mmu nications make it possible to refer back almost 
all decisions of importance to London, including some which it might 
be better to settle locally. But on the whole there is no doubt that the 
balance of advantage from improved communications has been very 
substantial. In addition to this, wireless has enormously lessened the 
perils of those travelling by sea and air. In June 1923 I was made vice- 
chairman of the Imperial Communications Committee, and chairman of 
its Wireless Sub-committee. 

Another task which was assigned to me by the Government was the 
chairmanship of the Broadcasting Committee in 1923. The terms of 
reference were very wide, and the committee was a strong one, consisting 
of Major J. J. Astor, M.P., F. J. Brown (Assistant Secretary, G.P.O.), 
Sir Henry Bunbury (Accountant of the G.P.O.), Viscount Burnham 
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(Chairman of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association), Sir Henry 
Norman, M.P., J. C. W. Reith (General Manager of the Broadcasting 
Company), Lord Riddell, Field Marshal Sir William Robertson, and 
Charles Trevelyan, M.P.; F. W. Phillips was its admirable secretary. 

The effect of wireless on communications in general had been extra¬ 
ordinary, but when applied to broadcasting it was to prove an invention 
as revolutionary as that of the printing-press. So far, broadcasting was 
in its infancy, but its influence was already clearly illimitable, and its 
possibilities for good or evil immense. Its educative value plainly depended 
upon whether it was rightly or wrongly directed. There were all sorts of 
ways in which it might be influenced; the danger of the colouring of 
news, and still more of opinion, is clear. If it became partisan, or still 
more, if it became even suspected of being an instrument of the Govern¬ 
ment, half the influence of the service would be destroyed. In any case it 
was obvious that broadcasting would affect the very bases of society. 
When a single voice can simultaneously address not only a nation but 
the whole world, and can induce millions of men to think at one time 
a single thought dictated by an external will, it is clear that the whole 
course of history must be transformed. Then and ever since, especially 
when I was in India, I have consistently urged the strongest possible 
development of Empire and foreign broadcasting services. Their value in 
the future is still quite unpredictable. 

We had a large number of meetings and saw many witnesses. In the 
end we submitted a report which included a variety of recommendations 
which may be briefly summed up as follows: 
i (1) A Broadcasting Service should be established by statute. 

(2) The Broadcasting Service should not be operated by a Government 
Department, and the existing arrangement should be extended for two 
years on modified terms. 

(3) A single form of licence, from the sale of which the Service should 
receive Is. 6 d., should be sold at the post-offices. 

(4) No protection should be given to British manufacturers by the licence. 

(5) The existing hours of broadcasting should be extended. 

Advertising was expressly ruled out, and I am sure that this was then 

a wise step, though the time may come for reconsidering it. Judicious 
advertising would certainly mean a great increase in revenue, which 
might be utilized in expanding and raising the standard of the Empire 
programmes and developing television. 

It was feared in some quarters that broadcasting would prove a 
dangerous rival to the Press, but we made it clear that, on the contrary, it 
would supplement and assist the morning Press. Personally, I was never 
quite so certain as to what effect it might have on the evening papers. 
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The report was signed unanimously, but contained a few reservations, 
the most important being that of Mr Charles Trevelyan, who wished the 
control of broadcasting to remain in the hands of the Post Office. The 
report had a good reception and was adopted by the Government. 

One of the greatest differences between the present war and that of 
1914-18 is that there was no broadcasting during the last war. Broad¬ 
casting to foreign countries as an instrument of foreign policy is a task 
not contemplated in the B.B.C.’s original Charter. In the present war 
the B.B.C. is broadcasting every day in thirty-nine languages. It was 
inevitable in the circumstances that the Government should intervene, 
for a foolish broadcast might obviously do much more harm to the 
national interest than a mischievous Press report. But the advent of 
propaganda broadcasting was still a long way off when we drew up our 
report. 

I look back with legitimate pride to the part played by our committee 
in setting on foot this important factor in national life; our recommenda¬ 
tions still form the foundations of what is, undoubtedly, the best broad¬ 
casting service in the world. The Report of the Ullswater Committee, 
which sat in 1936, said: “A great debt of gratitude is owed to the wisdom 
which founded the B.B.C. in its present form, and to the prudence and 
idealism which characterized its operations.” 

I became chairman of the original Broadcasting Board for a three 
years’ tenure after the report of my committee was implemented. Reith 
passed from General Manager of the existing Company to be Managing 
Director of the new British Broadcasting Corporation. He is a Scot, and 
before his appointment was General Manager of Beardmore’s. He had 
served in the field as an R.E. officer, and at the Admiralty and Ministry 
of Munitions. There are some critics who think that he brought with 
him too much of the atmosphere of the manse in which he was reared, 
but few realize the heavy weight of responsibility which rested on his 
shoulders. Personally I would say that his weakness is towards trying to 
create a monopoly, and a Government monopoly at that, of any organiza¬ 
tion of which he is in control, as witness his work at the B.B.C. and later 
in Imperial Airways. I am against the monopoly state of mind. 

VI 

SOME TRANSPORT PROBLEMS 

Shortly after leaving my post at the Air Ministry I was, through the 
goodness of various friends, offered directorships on the boards of the 
Underground Electric Railways and Associated Companies in London, 
the Anglo-Argentine Tramways Company of Buenos Aires, the Daily 
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Express , and others. Beaverbrook was, of course, a staunch friend 
of my father-in-law and has always shown great kindness to me. My 
time on the board of his newspaper was of much interest, and as I was 
at the same time on that of another London newspaper, I had every 
opportunity to study the inside working of progressive journalism, which 
I enjoyed. Beaverbrook is an extraordinary creature, but is too topical 
a figure to discuss here. My wife, who has known him since her school¬ 
days and is very fond of him, thinks the nursery rhyme sums him up to 
perfection: 

When he is good he is very, very good, 

But when he is bad he is horrid. 

Happily for the country, the first part of the couplet is applicable to his 
aircraft and supply efforts, and his war exertions—often in the face of 
ill-health—will surely assign to him a big place in the history of these 
strenuous times. 

My experience with the Underground Companies, under the extremely 
able, constructive, and progressive chairmanship of Lord Ashfield, 
revealed to me the very serious position which had arisen from our hap¬ 
hazard methods of dealing with London traffic problems. Owing to the 
great and sudden increase in mechanically propelled vehicles, the streets 
were so congested as seriously to handicap trade. In an article which 
I wrote for the English .Review at the time, I pointed out the necessity of 
appointing a committee to draw up a long-range plan of road and rail 
expansion. The difficulties and complications were, of course, immense 
and involved a number of vested interests. In the end, nothing com¬ 
mensurate with the needs of the situation was undertaken, and we see the 
deplorable results of our neglect to-day. The recommendations of the 
Bressey Committee, which just before the present war would have cost 
£250,000,000 to carry out, could have been undertaken for a tithe of this 
sum sixteen years previously. 

It is not only the problem of London, however. Our whole national 
transport system requires complete overhaul and systematic replanning. 
Proper use must be made of our excellent system of canals, now largely 
in decay; a fairer distribution of traffic between road and rail must be 
apportioned; our roads and railways must be greatly improved to tackle 
the question of the transference of industry, and distributing centres must 
be established. Our railway personnel, our locomotives and rolling stock 
are doing splendid and very arduous war work; but most of our railways 
and roads run north and south; in addition to improving this system 
there should be bold planning to bring into being new main arteries from 
east to west. If, as has happened in the present war, our eastern ports 
are rendered unsafe for shipping, the existing roads are inadequate to carry 
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the traffic from Bristol, Cardiff, and other western ports to London and 
other cities. All this could have been done without adding more than was 
essential to our acreage of roads and railways, which is already dispropor¬ 
tionate to an admittedly thickly populated country. And the possibilities 
of transport by air must be thoroughly thought out. 

Road, rail, sea, and air transport are inherently dependent upon one 
another and require to be placed on a unitary or regional basis and con¬ 
trolled by a single authority. This has now been done for war purposes 
as regards road, rail, and sea. I hope it will be continued in a suitable 
form in peace. An example of the organization required may well be 
found in the London Passenger Transport Board. It will call for the 
closest co-operation with town-planning authorities, for money and labour, 
and, above all, for vision, ingenuity, and organizing capacity, but it will 
result in material benefits to industry and the public. 

As a Director of the Anglo-Argentine Tramways, under their great 
chairman Sir George Touche, which included underground and omnibus 
services, I visited Buenos Aires during the Parliamentary recess to report 
upon the transport problem there. My wife and I greatly enjoyed our 
visit, and we received very kind hospitality wherever we went. The 
railway authorities put a saloon carriage at our disposal at week-ends, 
and we were able to see a good deal of the country. It mainly consists of 
immense estancias , often of 60,000 acres and more. It has been said that 
Buenos Aires is “built on beef.” We also had the opportunity of paying 
two brief visits to Rio de Janeiro. The city looks out upon what I think 
is the most beautiful bay that I have ever seen. Unfortunately, we had 
no time to see the country, which is twice as large as India and still 
undeveloped, but at the Port of Santos we took the cable railway, which 
ascends 2500 feet in six miles, through the most amazing tropical scenery 
—ravines, waterfalls, and densely wooded slopes. From the top we 
enjoyed a very striking view, which in later days often came to my mind 
as I gazed at the lovely panorama of hill and valley from the veranda of 
our bungalow at Mahableshwar. On our return I wrote a report on the 
traffic problems of Buenos Aires. They were not altogether unlike those 
of London, and the solution lay along similar lines—those of adopting a 
single composite, efficient, and economic scheme, extending underground 
facilities, and increasing the flexibility of surface traffic. 

Soon afterwards I was appointed chairman of a committee to report 
on the maintenance organizations of the whole of the Underground 
Companies. In order to widen our view of the problem, we visited various 
concerns, such as the G.W.R., the Ford Motor Company, and Metro- 
politan-Vickers. As the result we made a number of recommendations 
for the formation of a unified organization to deal with purchasing. 
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store-keeping, and repairs, and a marked gain in efficiency and an all-round 
saving of money were achieved. I was also asked to take the chair of 
a committee to examine and report upon another and equally complicated 
problem: the reorganization of the factory which made all the omnibuses 
for the combine. Our labours resulted in proving the necessity for drastic 
changes, and it was decided to shut down the existing works and build 
a new and up-to-date factory west of London. This has been, and still is, 
a great success, and I am glad to say that the company to which it belongs 
asked me to rejoin its Board on my return from India in 1934. 

VII 

THE FIRST LABOUR AND SECOND BALDWIN GOVERNMENTS 

At the end of the year 1923 we were once more plunged into the vortex 
of a General Election. Baldwin, with unemployment figures steadily 
mounting, was anxious to introduce Protection, but felt himself tied by 
Bonar Law’s pledge. He therefore decided to dissolve Parliament and 
seek a mandate from the electorate. I remember that my wife read the 
account of Baldwin’s Plymouth speech to her father just before he died. 
In that speech Baldwin had said that Protection must be brought in. 
Bonar Law said that Baldwin was a brave man. It was the right policy, 
but the country needed more education as to its necessity before it would 
be ready to accept it. This time I had a three-cornered fight at Hallam; 
besides my old Liberal opponent, C. S. Rewcastle, I had now against me 
a Labour candidate of the name of Arnold Freeman, who had made 
himself prominent locally as a social worker. 

The campaign was altogether a more lively affair than the last. The 
Communist element turned up in force at some of the meetings and I was 
interrupted by the singing of the Red Flag. The two main points at issue 
were the policy of Protection on the one hand and the Capital Levy on 
the other. The election took place on December 6, and I was returned 
by an increased majority, this time of 6613. 

The result of the election was, however, as Bonar Law had foretold, 
adverse to the party. The Conservatives secured 257 seats. Labour 192, 
and the Liberals 157. Ramsay MacDonald was asked to form a Cabinet, 
and Asquith decided to support the Labour Party. The short-lived first 
Labour Government of 1924 had elements of comedy and tragedy, which 
have been pungently depicted in Lord Snowden’s memoirs. The Cabinet 
contained some able men—MacDonald, Snowden, Wheatley, and 
Henderson—and did useful work. Wheatley’s Housing Act was generally 
applauded, and Ramsay MacDonald’s handling of the Reparations 
question and his success in winding up the occupation of the Ruhr left 
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no ground for criticism. But the Labour Government was only a Govern¬ 
ment on sufferance; its own Left Wing did not support it, and the Liberals, 
as time went on, withdrew their backing. 

MacDonald found it impossible to hunt with the hounds and run with 
the hare. There was an angry outburst over the refusal to prosecute 
“Comrade” Campbell, who had been endeavouring to incite the armed 
forces of the Crown to mutiny. This was followed by the publication in 
the Daily Mail of the notorious Zinovieff Letter, which advocated the 
formation of Communist ‘cells’ in the Army and Navy for fomenting 
mutinies and disorders. There was some doubt about the genuineness of 
the letter, but none that it expressed accurately the ambitions of its 
alleged author. MacDonald should have denounced it at once. But 
he hesitated, and his half-hearted eventual repudiation was too late. 
Coquetting with Russia was thoroughly unpopular, and the Government 
fell after a chequered career of eight months. I had no difficulty in making 
a good case in Hallam, where I was now well known, and I was again 
returned, once more with an increased majority. The Conservative Party 
came in with a clear majority of over two hundred, the unfortunate 
Liberals being almost extinguished. 

Baldwin’s second term of office was marked by many interesting 
features. One was the Locarno Pact, which was an attempt to ‘putty up’ 
the gaps in the League, but it was fiercely criticized—on the one hand as 
applying only to Western Europe, and on the other as unnecessarily 
extending our commitments—and Baldwin was accused of handing over 
the British Fleet to do the work of the League. America kept aloof. In 
September 1926 Germany was admitted to the League of Nations, and 
it seemed as though we were on the point of reaching a European settle¬ 
ment. Unfortunately, however, England and France could never agree 
to act simultaneously. The discussions on disarmament hung fire; the 
short-lived Weimar Republic collapsed; and the way was paved for 
National Socialism. Meanwhile our defences, as I have already said, were 
being scandalously neglected. Our fleet, consisting mostly of veteran ships 
of the last war, was even then obsolescent and was woefully short of de¬ 
stroyers. Work on the Singapore base was temporarily abandoned. 

In the same year the Dominion Premiers visited England for the 
Imperial Conference, and this led to a momentous decision affecting 
Imperial relations. A Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Balfour was appointed to define the relationship of the Dominions to the 
Mother Country. The Committee’s definition was later incorporated in 
the Statute of Westminster. This inaugurated no new principle; it merely 
reduced to writing what had been implicit ever since the establishment of 
the great Dominions within the framework of the Empire. 
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VIII 

THE GREAT STRIKE 

In 1926 I was actively engaged in helping, so far as it concerned the 
Underground Companies, to cope with the General Strike. The strike was 
an attempt on the part of the T.U.C., in sympathy with the Miners’ 
Union, which had long been engaged in a bitter struggle with the Coal 
Owners’ Association, to bring the country to its knees by stopping 
essential services. 

There had been a miners’ strike in 1921, owing to the failure to imple¬ 
ment the Sankey Commission’s suggestion that owners and men should 
at once meet and prepare a permanent wages scheme. The Government’s 
decontrol of the industry, and the heavy reduction in its capacity to pay 
wages which decontrol involved, made this impossible. This 1921 strike 
lasted twelve weeks and was then ‘bought off’ by a subsidy of £10,000,000. 
But this only postponed the issue, and the Samuel Commission which 
sat in 1925 found the two sides still irreconcilably opposed. The owners 
demanded an increase in working hours, a decrease in minimum wage 
rates, and the abandonment in favour of district agreements of national 
negotiations. The men insisted that no decrease in wages or increase of 
hours was tolerable, and that national settlements were essential. Neither 
would accept the compromise suggested in the Samuel Report as it stood. 
Negotiations were accordingly broken off, and a complete deadlock 
ensued. In spite of the intervention of the Prime Minister, the mines 
came to a standstill. Only the ‘ safety men ’ remained at work. Eleventh- 
hour negotiations to avoid a strike were still continued between the 
Industrial Committee of the Trades’ Union Congress and the Govern¬ 
ment. But on April 29 the General Council of the Trades’ Union Congress 
passed a resolution in favour of supporting the miners’ claims by a 
general strike. On May 1 it was decided that no action should be taken 
till May 3 ; but the printers of the Daily Mail precipitated the crisis by 
refusing to set up an article entitled “For King and Country.” The 
Government demanded a repudiation of these “overt acts” and a with¬ 
drawal of the instructions for a general strike. The notices were not 
withdrawn, and on May 4 the General Strike began. 

I shall always remember the scene that followed. Railways, ’buses, 
trams, power stations, newspapers, milk and food supplies, were all 
stopped, and the days while the strike was on were unforgettable. The 
Government immediately organized counter-measures. Hyde Park 
became a gigantic distributing centre for milk and other supplies, and 
voluntary helpers were enrolled by the thousand. Girls acted as ’bus 
conductors and guards, undergraduates as stokers and dockers. Nearly 
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a million men enrolled as special constables, and private motorists put 
their cars at the disposal of the public for transporting goods and passen¬ 
gers. The Government found a new tool in the broadcasting service, and 
its potentialities were vividly brought out. An official daily news-sheet, 
called The British Gazette , also made its appearance. The unflagging 
energy displayed on all sides was splendid, and the temper of the British 
public never showed to better advantage. There were practically no 
scenes of violence, and there was very little bitterness. 

It was fitting that a crisis, which in prospect had appeared extremely 
ugly, should have been chiefly brought to a close by Mr Justice Astbury’s 
decision that general strikes were illegal, and that the disbursement of 
strike pay for this purpose amounted to the misappropriation of funds. 
On May 12 a deputation from the T.U.C. went to Downing Street and 
called off the strike unconditionally. 

Fortunately, to his great credit, Baldwin steadily refused to lend an ear 
to the cry for vengeance raised by a section of the Press. There was to be 
a general policy of reconciliation and forgiveness; the miners eventually 
went back to work on the basis of an eight hours’ day and the wages 
offered by the mine-owners in the previous July. 

There may have been some difficulty of which I was not aware, but it 
seemed to me regrettable that the Government did not at once set about 
enforcing the reforms recommended by the Samuel Report. Coal is of 
paramount importance to us both in peace and war. Since my return 
from India, I have, as chairman of the Miners’ Welfare Commission, had 
an opportunity of studying the coal question at first hand, and this 
justifies me in reiterating my belief that a great opportunity which is not 
likely to recur was here missed. 

The industry has suffered in the past from the triple disabilities of 
inter-colliery, inter-district, and international competition. The Central 
Council of Colliery Owners has lately done a great deal to check the 
former of these evils, and successive Governments have assisted by 
facilitating amalgamations. The international question, however, is very 
complex, as foreign standards of living are often lower than ours. 

The root of the problem lies in “fluctuation in demand particularly in 
regard to export coal,” and here the Economic Committee of the Teague 
of Nations was of considerable use in negotiating international agree¬ 
ments concerning output, markets, and prices. A further step, which 
will in all probability lighten the burdens at present borne by the 
industry, is the acquisition and unification of royalties. The Miners’ 
Welfare Commission has done an immense amount, by means of pit-head 
baths and medical, recreational, and educational facilities, to improve the 
lot of the miner, and incidentally to improve relations between employers 
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and employed by enabling them, week in and week out, to meet in com¬ 
mittee on common ground. In this war it has had the additional war task 
allotted to it by the Government of providing the mechanism of canteens 
through which the extra food supplies granted to the miner have been 
made available to him. 

It is questionable whether the Coal Commission, which assumed ad¬ 
ministrative control on July 1, 1942, can have any marked influence on the 
mining industry for some time to come. The majority of existing mining 
leases (which will continue to run) have a considerable life ahead. As 
regards the Commission’s powers of promoting amalgamations, some of 
the owners are opposed to this, but there is little doubt that the question 
will have to be fully thrashed out. Personally, I should regret the dis¬ 
appearance, which nationalization involves, of individual initiative and 
enterprise, and of the personal contacts between employers and employed. 
There are no arguments to show that it would increase production, 
and it would almost certainly raise prices and lower efficiency, and in 
this way intensify foreign competition. But just as the last war brought 
great changes in the outlook of industry, including mining, so there 
will be far greater changes after the present war. There will be the 
necessity for better working conditions and also greater production. The 
miner will be a highly skilled technician, and skilled youth must be 
attracted to both labour and management. The existing psychology of 
the industry is not conducive to the entry of sufficient young people of 
the right type, even though mechanization and the amalgamation of pits 
may reduce the numbers required. 

The Government is, I am glad to see, taking action in this matter. 
A committee has recently reported upon the opportunities for training 
and advancement and the general welfare, wages, and conditions of 
juvenile workers in the industry. The fact is that greatly increased 
output is needed both in war and peace. But output can only be 
increased by increasing man-power, and increase in man-power can 
only be assured by improving the working conditions generally. 

The test of what organization is to be adopted after the war will be 
the form which best serves the public interest. The industry is so various, 
the mining centres so different in their outlook and problems, and 
the knowledge required so specialized and technical that the value of 
a highly centralized control is far more doubtful than it is in the case 
of the railways. But the essential point will be not what doctrinaire 
policy can make the best case for itself, but what form of organization 
offers the best prospect from the national point of view. 
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rx 

LAST YEARS IN THE HOUSE BEFORE LEAVING FOR INDIA 

During this time in the House of Commons my part in. the debates 
was concerned chiefly with the topics of defence and the Air Force. 
Here, alas, I found myself, more and more, a voice crying in the wilder¬ 
ness. The Locarno Pact had provided an excuse for a further reduction 
of armaments, and the question of a Ministry of Defence for the co¬ 
ordination of the Services was most disastrously shelved, in effect, 
sine die. In February 1926, when the Air Estimates came up for dis¬ 
cussion, I pointed out that money was being wasted on an overgrown 
staff to the detriment of the Services. Out of a Force of 45,000, there were 
only 2000 qualified pilots, and some 1000 to 1200 man-hours of work 
were required per hour of flying. There were three officials in the Air 
Ministry for every aeroplane in the Service squadrons. Secretarial 
expenses were three and a half times more per head of personnel than 
in the Army or Navy. Three shillings in the pound were spent on build¬ 
ings, whereas only £406,000, or 2J per cent, of the total, was spent on 
reserves. Research, which should have received the greatest assistance, 
was allotted only £206,000, and civil aviation, upon which, with research, 
the future of the Force largely depended, received only £475,000. Orders 
for engines and parachutes had been placed in America, and our own 
Parachute Research Section had been closed down. Turning to the 
question of co-ordination, I again put in a strong plea for a Ministry of 
Defence, with a joint executive staff to control and co-ordinate policy, 
supply, and man-power, while leaving the Services liberty in their own 
particular spheres of action. 

I still had my full share of committee work. One of the committees on 
which I had been sitting for some time was that appointed to institute 
a Transatlantic Wireless Telephony Service. The terms of reference were 
to consider in the light of recent progress in wireless science the possi¬ 
bility from a technical point of view of Transatlantic Wireless Telephony 
of sufficient reliability for commercial use, and to advise what practical 
steps, if any, can at present be taken to develop this means of communica¬ 
tion. A variety of problems had to be solved; it had, for instance, to be 
determined what were the most suitable and economic types of trans¬ 
mitter and receiver ; atmospherics, fading, and other forms of interference 
had to be considered. There was also the question of devising means for 
securing privacy in communications. 

By October 1926 the experiments had progressed so far as to show that 
commercial working with America was possible over a considerable portion 
of each day, and our committee recommended the Postmaster-General 
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to establish a commercial service on an experimental basis. At length, 
after four years of research by the Post Office and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the first service between London and 
New York was opened in January 1927. This was the beginning of the 
system of international radio-telephonic communication which is such 
a striking feature of the modern world. The U.S.A., Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, Egypt, Kenya, the Argentine, Brazil, 
and Japan are now (in peace-time of course) in direct touch with London. 
To me, one of its most important features seemed to be the prospect of 
a further tightening up of Imperial communications. 

A different type of committee of which I was also a member from 
1925-27 was one appointed to investigate the so-called “Carlisle Experi¬ 
ment ” and the public-house problem. The essentials of the scheme were 
the establishment of public-houses where the sale of intoxicants was not 
the sole or main attraction. The landlord was to be employed on a fixed 
salary and to have an interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. 
Light meals were to be provided, and everything was to be done to make 
the public-house attractive by the provision of facilities for games and 
recreations, music, etc. The Committee found that the experiment of the 
disinterested management of public-houses had justified itself. There had 
been a striking decrease in drunkenness. The scheme had for its object the 
evolution of a new and improved public-house, and we were of opinion 
that it should continue. We considered that, under the existing law and 
with the permission of licensing benches, progress might be made by 
brewers in the direction of the improved public-house, and we thought 
improvement of this kind was desirable and should be encouraged in all 
proper cases. Though the work of the Committee did not result in any 
actual legislation, it stimulated a movement which has resulted in the 
improvement of the English inn. This, from the social point of view, is of 
great importance, now that the bicycle, the motor-car, and the ever¬ 
growing popularity of ‘hiking’ have brought an enormous number of 
young folk on the roads. The new type of inn endeavours to meet all 
demands, to provide airy and comfortable bars and smoke-rooms, luncheon- 
and dining-rooms, rooms for concerts and dances, and even facilities for 
outdoor games. 

In 1927 and 1928 the House of Commons was agitated in a way it 
had not been since the debates on Irish Home Rule by the Prayer Book 
controversy. It had long been felt by the clergy that the Authorized 
Prayer Book was inadequate for modern needs, and this led to the use 
of many irregular forms of worship in churches. An alternative book, 
permissive in character, was prepared by a committee and accepted by 
both Houses of Convocation. The cry of Popery was, however, raised. 
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and the Bill was rejected by a large majority after a debate which excited 
more public interest than any Parliamentary discussion till the shadow 
of the new World War fell over the House and country. I have a vivid 
recollection of the tragic figure of Archbishop Davidson as he looked on 
from the Peers’ Gallery at the wreck of a lifetime’s work. It is one of the 
anomalies of a State Church that its affairs should be settled in a Parlia¬ 
ment which includes so many non-members of that Church. As it is, the 
Church is bound to carry out laws on subjects which are opposed to the 
Christian religion, and this is used as an argument in favour of Disestablish¬ 
ment. The difficulty in the way of Disestablishment is to assess accurately 
its results. The majority of Anglican laymen would perhaps be content to 
retain the present situation, because they realize that on the whole the 
House of Commons as now constituted is probably able to express 
the feelings and sympathies of the mass of the people better than the 
Church Assembly, 

My first spell in Parliament was nearly over, as in April 1928 Lord 
Birkenhead, then Secretary of State for India, offered me the Governorship 
of Bombay in succession to Leslie Wilson, whose term of office was due to 
expire early in the following December. After consulting my wife I accepted. 

Nevertheless, I regretted a great deal leaving the House of Commons. 
Every one had been most kind to me, and I was glad to return to it twelve 
years later. We said good-bye sadly, too, to our old and tried friends at 
Sheffield, who had taken us to their hearts as only Yorkshire folk can. The 
whole constituency had been extravagantly good to us, whether they shared 
my views or not, and my three elections had been fought fairly and squarely 
without a trace of bitterness. I, in my turn, had worked week in and 
week out to inculcate my firm belief in Conservatism as the form of 
government best suited for this country. The true Conservatism, as I 
pointed out at all possible opportunities, is not static. It does not bar 
advance, but its methods are those of evolution rather than revolution. 
Its basis is the British respect for law and progress, without which ordered 
life is impossible. It aims at improving social conditions and knitting 
more closely the bonds uniting the Dominions to the Mother Country, 
and so providing fresh markets for Empire goods in time of peace and 
a united front in war. In these days of totalitarian dictatorships of 
the Right and Left it offers the surest guarantees for liberty of speech 
and action on the part of the individual, and for the elimination of 
class hatred. 

I have always looked upon membership of the Privy Council as the 
highest honour which can fall to a subject of the King, and I was therefore 
delighted when upon Baldwin’s recommendation it was conferred upon me 
at this time. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
IN INDIA 

Reasons for Political and Social Unrest—Morley and Responsible 
Government—Montagu and Chelmsford — Dyarchy—Indian Civil 
Service—Rise of Congress — Gandhi’s Early Life—His Influence 
on Congress—Bengal Terrorism—Amritsar Riot — Gandhi’s Trial 
—Simon Commission—Racial Distrust 

There is, I know, a school of thought who say that we might wisely walk out of 
India, and that Indians could manage their own affairs better than we can. Any¬ 
body who pictures to himself the anarchy, the bloody chaos which would follow 
from any such deplorable step might shrink from that sinister decision. 

John Morley (1909) 


I 

INDIAN PROBLEMS 

F or three months before I sailed for India I worked at the India 
Office, in order to make myself acquainted with various problems, 
financial, political, and administrative, with which I should be called upon 
to deal. A few days before leaving London my wife and I lunched with 
the King and Queen, and the King invested me with the insignia of Knight 
Grand Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire. 

I was greatly interested in the prospects of my new appointment. 
I had from early youth been attracted by the romantic story of British 
rule in India, and I saw here wide opportunities for serving the Empire 
in a new field. I had vivid recollections of the happy days I spent in the 
country as a soldier, and looked forward intensely to seeing it from a 
fresh angle. 

A great change had occurred since the war of 1914-18 in the social and 
political atmosphere, especially in the cities. The expressions of loyalty 
which greeted the declaration of war in 1914 gradually gave way to an ever- 
deepening feeling of discontent as the years dragged on without a decision. 
The fall of Kut-el-Amara dealt a heavy blow to our prestige; for the first 
time since the Afghan War of 1842, a British force had been forced to sur¬ 
render by an Oriental opponent. Troops returned from the front with 
terrible tales of privation and suffering, and, though conscription was never 
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introduced, increasing pressure had to be brought to bear in order to 
maintain the flow of recruits. Public confidence was badly shaken by the 
Report of the Mesopotamian Commission in 1917, with its revelations 
pf incompetence in high places. The Moslems became more and more 
uneasy about the legality of war against the Sultan of Turkey, who was 
regarded as the Caliph of the Mohammedan world, and their resentment 
was deeply stirred by the revolt of the Sharif of Mecca, the Guardian of 
the Holy Places. Wassmuss, the indefatigable German agent in Persia, 
worked hard to stir up trouble in Afghanistan and the North-West 
Frontier. An organization calling itself the Ghadhr, or Mu tin y move¬ 
ment, had been at work among the Sikh emigrants in North America, 
and a party of them had come into collision with the police on landing 
at Calcutta. Signs of unrest had appeared in certain Sikh regiments, while 
German agents were known to be in touch with the Bengal terrorists. 
In the Deccan B. G. Tilak had started an agitation against recruiting for 
Maratha regiments. In Madras Mrs Besant had sponsored a Home Rule 
movement which she compared to the recent rebellion in Ireland. 

After the war many Indians returned home with new ideas and ambi¬ 
tions inspired by contact with foreign countries, and the emancipation of 
Indian women increased the prevailing unrest. Girls of the upper classes 
were now attending schools and colleges, and, with their brothers, were 
eagerly absorbing the stories of the Italian Risorgimento and of Irish Home 
Rule. Women of good family and high educational attainments suddenly 
emerged from the seclusion of their homes, and even from purdah , in 
order to take an active part in Congress demonstrations, greatly to the 
embarrassment of the police. 

The situation was made still worse when the labour market was flooded 
with demobilized soldiers. The terrible influenza epidemic of 1918 caused 
widespread suffering and loss of life, which the Government, preoccupied 
over the war, could only partially mitigate, and to this was added a 
failure of the monsoon. The inevitable dislocation of finances sent up 
the cost of living, and increased the feeling of general unrest. The rupee, 
immediately after the Great War, rose to absurd heights, and when an 
attempt was made to peg it at 2s. it sank to something like lr. 3 d. On 
the whole, the Indian business world favours a low rupee. But the ex¬ 
cessive drop in the sterling value of the rupee had its obvious disadvantages. 
It made it impossible for the Government of India to meet the cost of 
pensions, stores, and other liabilities, known as Home Charges, which 
had to be paid in England, and the proposals of the committee presided 
over by Lord Meston to levy contributions on the Provinces were very 
unpopular, especially in the industrialized Presidency of Bombay, which 
considered that it had to bear an undue share of the burden. The Moslem 
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community, which had hitherto been loyal to the British connexion, in 
spite of the heavy strain placed upon it by being called upon to take up 
arms against the Caliphate, was deeply affronted by the harsh terms 
meted out to Turkey by the Treaty of Sevres. Our mishandling of the 
Near Eastern question drove the Indian Mohammedans for a time into the 
arms of Congress, and created a profound suspicion of our integrity. 

Above all, the Russian Revolution had a widespread effect on India. 
There were many points of similarity between the two countries, with 
their large illiterate peasant population subsisting chiefly on the land. 
Many of the younger Indian generation thought that in the doctrines of 
Karl Marx lay the solution of India’s economic problems; some of them 
paid fleeting visits to Moscow, where they were welcomed with open arms. 
To what extent Russian gold was actually circulated in India is doubtful, 
but Indian and European Communists openly preached Marxist doctrines 
among the mill-hands, and the Russian broadcasting station at Tashkent 
disseminated propaganda chiefly intended for the Army, which was picked 
up at Quetta and other places on the Frontier. 

II 

THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REFORMS 

In 1917 there was so much discontent with the existing regime that the 
Cabinet thought it necessary to inaugurate a fresh scheme of reform. The 
Secretary of State for India was Edwin Montagu; he had been Under¬ 
secretary to Morley, but had acquired none of the latter’s scepticism 
about the suitability of democratic institutions for Oriental conditions. 
On August 20, 1917, he made the historic announcement that 

the policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord, is that of increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration, and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire. 

This statement was actually drafted by Lord Curzon. Though always 
associated with Montagu’s name, the declaration had been decided upon by 
Austen Chamberlain and the Cabinet before Montagu had anything to 
do with it. His part was to give a bias and a tendency rather than to 
originate the announcement. It is only fair to add that he made the policy 
his own by the indefatigable energy with which in the teeth of often bitter 
opposition he laboured to implement it. 

A point which was afterwards lost sight of was that Montagu, made it 
abundantly clear that the policy could only be achieved by successive 
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stages, and that the British Government and the Government of India, 
on whom lay the responsibility for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of each 
advance, and that they must be guided by the co-operation received from 
those upon whom new opportunities of service would thus be conferred, 
and their sense of responsibility. Montagu proceeded to India during 
the cold weather of 1917-18 to study the question in consultation with 
the Viceroy before coming to definite conclusions. 

In one fundamental respect the declaration of 1917 made a new depar¬ 
ture. By promising responsible government it opened a fresh chapter in 
the constitutional history of India. Of the wisdom of this step many 
experienced administrators, English and Indian, entertained grave doubts. 
Morley, when speaking in the House of Lords in 1909 on the scheme 
associated with his name, explicitly declared that “if it could be said that 
this chapter of reforms led, directly or indirectly, to the establishment of a 
Parliamentary system in India I myself would have nothing to do with it.” 

Parliamentary institutions presuppose a broad-based electorate aware 
of its responsibilities, and these conditions were almost totally lacking in 
India. The British Government found itself confronted with two alterna¬ 
tives. Either it must surrender its responsibility for the welfare of the 
masses to an infinitesimal high-caste minority, or it must extend the 
franchise to an electorate who had only the vaguest notion of the meaning 
of the vote. This fundamental dilemma was really at the root of all our 
subsequent difficulties. Government must necessarily be a trusteeship until 
a political consciousness is created; the only question to be settled was that 
of the trustees. This has always been the point at issue between ourselves 
and Congress. Each claims the right as its own. 

Montagu, however, had no misgivings. He was convinced that the root 
cause of Indian political unrest was the lack of representative institutions. 
He was determined to find a panacea which would satisfy all parties. 
Unfortunately Montagu, though very able, was a man of the doctrinaire 
type, and had made up his mind in advance. He arrived in India with 
the poorest opinion of the Indian official world, and started by offending 
every one. His diary, which has since been published, is an amusing but 
indiscreet account of his experiences. He shocked Delhi by his deter¬ 
mination to arouse the peasant from his state of “pathetic contentment,” 
and by his flirtations with B. G. Tilak, Mrs Besant, and other opponents 
of British rule. He even expressed a desire to “dash down to Congress 
and make them a great oration.” This, he somewhat optimistically notes, 
“might save the whole situation.” Fortunately, perhaps, the intention 
was never fulfilled. With the aid of the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, he 
eventually arrived at a scheme which seemed to meet the almost 
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insuperable difficulty of a deadlock between an irremovable executive 
and a popular assembly. 

The chief obstacle in Montagu’s eyes to self-government in India was 
the dearth of Indians with any training in the responsibilities of office. 
Montagu and Chelmsford sought to meet the situation by a scheme known 
as Dyarchy. It originated, I believe, with a suggestion by Sir William 
Duke, then a Member of the Council of India, in 1916, and was warmly 
advocated by Mr Lionel Curtis, of Round Table fame. The essential aim 
of Dyarchy in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme was to share executive 
responsibility in the provinces between Indian Ministers and Members 
appointed by the Governor. In the Centre, on the other hand, there 
was, under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, an increase of representation 
in an enlarged and predominantly elected Legislature without any increase 
in responsibility. This is really opposed to the essential idea of Dyarchy. 
The actual drafting of the scheme, a very able piece of work, was done 
by Sir William Harris. 

The constitution of India, which was the outcome, was briefly as follows. 
The Viceroy, appointed for five years from home, enjoyed full responsi¬ 
bility for the control of All India subjects, such as the Army, Customs 
and Communications, Finance, and Foreign Policy, and for co-ordinating 
the procedure of Provincial Governments on such matters, but he was 
limited by being, in the last resort, the exponent of the policy of the 
English Parliament, through the Secretary of State for India. 

Provincial Government was in the hands of the Governors. The 
Governors of the three Presidencies—Bombay, Bengal, and Madras— 
were appointed for five years from home, and the Governors of the 
Provinces were drawn from the Indian Civil Service. 

The Viceroy’s Legislative Assembly was enlarged to include a number 
of Indians equal to the number of Government officials. In addition, a 
Council of State was established as a second chamber, and arrangements 
to prevent a deadlock were devised. The Viceroy had the power of veto, 
and also of certifying a Bill thrown out by the Legislative Assembly if he 
considered it to be in the public interest. 

In the Presidencies and Provinces, the Governor had similar powers 
of veto and certification and retained full executive powers; the Governor 
was both the representative of the Crown, and, as President of the Execu¬ 
tive Council, his own Prime Minister. Under Dyarchy certain subjects, 
such as local self-government, industries, public health, excise, and public 
works, were handed over to Ministers appointed by the Governor from 
among the elected members of the Legislative Council, but others, such 
as finance, revenue, law and order, famine relief, irrigation, and labour, 
were retained by the Governor in Executive Council; the Executive 
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Council, nominated by the Governor, consisted half of Ministers from 
the Legislative Council, and half of men who might or might not be 
members of the Legislative Council. Thus, though the Legislative Council 
possessed powers, they were strictly limited, nor did an adverse vote in the 
Council lead to the resignation of a Minister or to a General Election. 

It was acknowledged that these Reforms were experimental and at the 
end of ten years were to be the subject of a Parliamentary inquiry; if they 
were found to have worked successfully they were to form the basis of 
a further advance in self-government. 

The Reforms were accompanied by other measures to satisfy Indian 
opinion; ddtenus were released from gaol; arrangements were made to 
increase the number of Indians in the higher branches of the Public 
Services; Indian officers were to be eligible for commissioned ranks in 
the Army; and a distinguished Indian lawyer, S. P. Sinha, was raised to 
the Peerage, and afterwards made Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 

The Reforms were embodied in the Government of India Act, passed 
by Parliament in 1919, and were marked by a Royal Proclamation, which 
has been compared to Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858. I cannot 
help thinking that the Proclamation reflected George V’s personal feeling 
on the subject of the Indian Empire. It dwelt on the greatness of the 
changes and the need for forbearance and co-operation if they were really 
to inaugurate a new era in the political history of the country : 

There will be need of perseverance and mutual forbearance between all 
sections and races of my people. I rely on the leaders to face responsibility 
and endure misrepresentations, to sacrifice much for the common interest. 
Equally do I rely upon my officers to respect their new colleagues, to work 
with them in harmony and kindliness, to assist the people and their repre¬ 
sentatives in an orderly advance towards free institutions, and to find in these 
new tasks a fresh opportunity to fulfil, as in the past, their highest purpose 
of service to my people. 

Unfortunately, the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms failed in their object 
of placating advanced opinion. Instead of satisfying political aspirations, 
they were made the stepping-stone for impossible demands. The various 
communities spent the next ten years in staking out their claims, and the 
result was ever-increasing communal friction; each section felt that if 
control was to pass out of the hands of the British Parliament no time 
must be lost in consolidating its own position in preparation for the new 
situation. The whole country was in a state of ferment, and economic dis¬ 
tress provided ample fuel for the agitator. Communal tension between 
Hindus and Mohammedans was steadily on the increase. The position of 
the peasant was deteriorating. Pressure on the soil prevented even an 
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enterprising ryot from adding to his acres and making a modest fortune. 
No longer could a man find a career in the court of an Indian prince as 
in the old days. However, on the whole, despite the extraordinary conditions 
of the time. Dyarchy worked, and worked well, in nearly every province. 
But this was partly owing to the fact that the Reforms left the Central 
Government in a strong position. 

The day-to-day work of district administration continued to be carried 
on by the Services. In the comparative absence of local self-governing 
bodies, India has a large number of State Services—the Magistracy, 
Judiciary, Police, Public Works, Forests, Agriculture, Public Health, and 
so forth—with a great diversity of duties but with a centralized unity of 
control. In the right hands this system is well suited to the needs of 
a generally backward people, and of a country distinguished by great 
distances and a paucity of communications. Viceroys and Presidency 
Governors come and go, but the district officer spends his working 
life in the country and gives the administration its stability. There 
is an inclination on the part of Governors appointed from England 
to become too absorbed in politics to attend to the administrative 
machinery, so not only does it tend to run down, but the officials become 
disheartened, thinking that the Governor is not interested in their diffi¬ 
culties, and that the only thing that matters is political manoeuvring. 
I tried, during my service, to show that this was not so; I set to work 
from the outset to overhaul all the departments of government one by 
one. This was most valuable, both in putting new life into them, and in 
handing them over as going concerns in the best condition when the new 
Constitution was brought in. 

The Indian Civil Service supplies the executive and judicial officers 
responsible for the welfare of the people, the maintenance of order, the 
collection of land revenue, and the administration of justice. The keystone 
of the whole structure is the District Magistrate, familiarly known as the 
Collector or Deputy Commissioner, who is responsible for a district as 
large as an English county. Normally, his work is pleasant and congenial. 
In the Bombay Presidency, from November to March he is on tour, 
inspecting villages, hearing the grievances of the peasants, supervising 
the collection of revenue, and acting generally as guide, philosopher, and 
friend to those under his charge. But he has also to be prepared for any 
sudden emergency; failure of the monsoon may bring about a famine, 
or an excessive rainfall may result in disastrous floods; a quarrel between 
landlord and tenant, or friction between Hindus and Mohammedans may 
end in rioting and bloodshed; or a municipality may have passed all 
reasonable bounds of inefficiency and require a drastic overhaul of its 
affairs. 
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Political unrest immensely complicates the task of the Services, whose 
responsibilities, especially in lonely and out-of-the-way charges, are 
extremely heavy. As I shall subsequently show, I made a point of touring 
the districts regularly and keeping in touch with my officers. I found 
this practice stimulating and encouraging, and it was, I think, deeply 
appreciated. It was invaluable to me, as it gave me a better under¬ 
standing of local personalities, conditions, and problems. 

in 

THE CONGRESS PARTY 

No account of the political situation would be complete without a 
reference to the Indian National Congress, which played such an eventful 
part in these momentous years. It was an association formed in 1885, 
chiefly owing to the exertions of a retired Indian civil servant, Allan 
Hume, to give educated Indians an opportunity of discussing their political 
aspirations, and for “the development and consolidation of those senti¬ 
ments of national unity that had their origin in our beloved Lord Ripon’s 
memorable reign.” 

At first Congress was extremely moderate in its outlook. Its members 
were fully aware of the blessings of British rule, and contented themselves 
with passing resolutions urging upon the Government measures to prevent 
economic exploitation of the country, and asking for the reduction of 
Army expenditure, extension of the scope and powers of the legislatures, 
and a more generous policy of admission of Indians to the higher branches 
of the Services. The Congress was a nebulous body, to which admission 
could be obtained by payment of a small fee, and was in no sense 
elected or representative; but there was no doubt that it reflected educated 
opinion. It met annually in the cold weather in various cities, and formed 
provincial branches from time to time. 

After the partition of Bengal it assumed a more militant character, and 
supported the boycott of British goods. Shortly afterwards the Moderates, 
who were led by G. K. Gokhale, were routed by the Extremists under 
that stormy petrel, B. G. Tilak. Tilak’s ideal was the restoration of Hindu 
rule and the expulsion of all foreigners, which caused the Mohammedan 
delegates to withdraw, but Congress was still popular enough to attract 
over a thousand delegates. Its influence was further enhanced by the 
support of Mrs Annie Besant, the high priestess of theosophy and a fervent 
Nationalist. 

Curzon unwisely took the line of ignoring the activities of Congress 
altogether, in the hope that it would die of inanition. It was, however, 
clearly impossible to persist in this policy. The Indian National Congress 
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was a new and ever-growing organization which was gradually assuming to 
itself the functions of a parallel government in opposition to that estab¬ 
lished by the law of the realm. Congress had its own national flag and 
its own national anthem, an invocation known as Bande Mataram (“I 
salute the Motherland”), written by a Bengali poet. These were a direct 
challenge to British rule. 

By 1928 Congress had definitely assumed a revolutionary attitude; it 
sponsored Youth Leagues and Volunteer Movements whose object it was 
to foment to the utmost political unrest and anti-Government feeling. 
At a Youth Conference held in Poona, Jawaharlal Nehru, as President, 
made a speech which was a direct incentive to rebellion; the year 1929, 
he said, was to be spent in preparing for the struggle, and if the British 
Government did not accede to their demands direct action would be 
taken. At the annual meeting held at Lahore in 1930 it was stated that 
its avowed end was “the attainment of Swaraj (Home Rule) by all 
legitimate and peaceful means.” 

Congress as a whole was not at that time, or has it been since, definitely 
Communist in its views, as it depended to a great extent upon funds supplied 
by Indian capitalists, but a large and nebulous organization attracts all sorts 
and conditions of men, and the younger generation, many of whom had 
visited Europe and imbibed Communist ideas, openly chafed at the 
restraints put upon their activities. This was particularly true of Bengal, 
where, under the leadership of Subas Chandra Bose, a man of considerable 
intellectual eminence, regular schools for systematic instruction in the 
doctrines of Karl Marx were set up. It was hoped that mass risings would 
bring about what the occasional murder of a loyal official had failed to 
accomplish. Bose’s plan was to keep the “Army of Occupation” so 
pinned down that it would be unable to concentrate its forces. The cam¬ 
paign would be carried out by “volunteers,” mostly unemployed students, 
whose activities ranged from the “peaceful” picketing of merchants 
dealing in foreign goods, to rowdyism, cutting telegraph wires, burning 
letter-boxes, and derailing trains. Generally speaking, the Bengal move¬ 
ment was openly terrorist in character, while in Bombay and other parts 
of India it aimed at achieving its object by mass “Civil Disobedience” 
(the refusal to recognize the authority of Government or to pay taxes) 
and the economic boycott. The protagonist of the movement in Western 
India and the leading rival of Bose was M. K. Gandhi. 
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IV 

GANDHI 

Gandhi was horn in 1869 at Porbandar, in the small coastal Indian State 
of Kathiawar, north of Bombay, in which his father, who was a Gujarati 
of the Banya or trading caste, held a hereditary post. At the age of 
nineteen he went to England and was called to the Bar, and while there 
he studied Ruskin and Tolstoy, particularly the latter’s The Kingdom 
of God is within You, which teaches the duty of avoiding violence while 
resisting evil. These, together with the New Testament, had an abiding 
influence on his career. In 1893 he returned to India and was shortly 
afterwards sent on legal business to South Africa. He stayed there for 
the next twenty years, devoting the whole of the proceeds of his practice 
at the Bar to the amelioration of the lot of his countrymen. 

Colour prejudice in South Africa is very pronounced, and the Indian 
immigrants to Natal, mostly indentured coolies and petty traders from 
Madras, laboured under many disabilities. In 1896, on returning to Durban 
from a visit to India, Gandhi was involved in a demonstration against 
the landing of eight hundred Indian passengers and was roughly handled 
by the crowd. He was, however, convinced that the British attitude 
towards the Indian was preferable to that of the Boers, and in the South 
African War he organized an Indian Ambulance Corps, eleven hundred 
strong, which went through the whole of the Natal campaign, and did 
useful work at Colenso and Spion Kop in evacuating the wounded. 

After the South African War he continued his political activities. He 
launched an Indian newspaper and founded a Farm Settlement which 
was run on Tolstoyan lines. In 1904 he started an agitation against the 
poll-tax of three pounds which was levied on all indentured Indians at 
the expiry of their contracts, and also against the civil and religious 
disabilities, especially as regards the franchise, under which they suffered. 
It was during this period that he forged the weapon which afterwards 
made him famous, and to which he gave the name of Satyagraha, or 
“Grasp of Truth.” It was not a new idea. For ages it had been the 
custom of the creditor in India to move the debtor’s heart by sitting dharna 
on his doorstep, until death supervened. Passive resistance had been 
practised at different times in England by Nonconformists and the suffra¬ 
gettes. The latter had added the hunger strike. Gandhi borrowed from 
the suffragettes when he employed Indian women to foment strikes in 
the Natal coalfields, and, later on, when he used the “fast unto death” 
as a weapon for coercing opponents. Ultimately his activities led to a 
term of imprisonment in Bloemfontein Gaol, but the agitation aroused 
was so intense that he was released after six weeks, and the Union 
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Government appointed a Commission to examine into Indian grievances. 
I heard a good deal of his activities when I was in South Africa in 
1910, but little realized that they would some day be of more than 
academic interest to me. 

At this period Gandhi was still loyal to the British connexion. “I 
discovered, 5 ’ he said, 

that the British Empire had certain ideals with which I had fallen in love, and 
one of these ideals is that every subject of the Empire has the freest scope for 
his energies and honour, and whatever he thinks is due to his conscience. I 
think it is true of the British Empire as it is not true of any other government. 
My advice to my country would be to fight unconditionally unto death with 
Britain for victory, and to agitate simultaneously, also unto death if need be, 
for the reforms we desire. 

To what extent he really helped the cause of his fellow-countrymen in 
South Africa by fomenting racial bitterness is a matter of opinion. The 
mitigation of the political and social disabilities of Indians lawfully domi¬ 
ciled in South Africa, Kenya, Canada, Fiji, British Guiana, and other 
parts of the Empire, was mainly due to the untiring exertions of Srinivasa 
Sastri, an eminent statesman who wisely preferred constitutional methods. 

Gandhi’s agitation in South Africa won him a great reputation in 
India, and in 1915 he transferred his activities to India itself. From Tolstoy 
he had imbibed a deep distrust of Western materialism. “The incessant 
search for material comforts,” he declared, “is an evil. Europeans them¬ 
selves will have to remodel their outlook, if they are not to perish under 
the weight of the comforts to which they are becoming slaves.” In his 
Confession of Faith , written in 1909, he said: 

India’s salvation consists in unlearning what she has learnt in the past 
fifty years. Railways, telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and such like, 
have all to go, and the so-called upper classes have to learn to live, consciously, 
religiously, and happily, the simple peasant life, knowing it to be a life giving 
true happiness. 

Yet, with the naive inconsistency which characterized so many of his 
actions, he did not disdain the use of the motor-car or the other conveniences 
which he condemned so vigorously. 

Under Gandhi the political movement in India took on a fresh aspect. 
In the preceding generation Nationalists like B. G. Tilak aimed at the 
replacement of British rule by the Brahmin intelligentsia, which had been 
the power behind the throne in the Hindu period; Gandhi, by appealing 
to the illiterate masses, gave the Nationalist movement a new orientation. 
Formerly, the storm-centre had been Poona, the capital of the Peshwas; 
now it was Gandhi’s own province of Gujarat, with its large rural and 
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factory population, and he gave the Gujarati, hitherto looked down upon 
by his Maratha neighbours, a new feeling of self-respect and manhood. 

Gandhi’s asceticism, his religious appeal, his adoption of a life of 
poverty, raised him to the status of a national hero all over India, and 
he assumed the rdle of the saint, which has always appealed most strongl to 
the Indian mind. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Gandhi 
was prompted by altogether insincere motives. He had a genuine feeling 
for the lot of the under-dog, and especially for the Indian peasant, for 
the outcaste, and for victims of the iniquities of the Hindu social system. 
His conception of a revolution carried out on non-violent lines was unwork¬ 
able in practice; but there is no doubt that at this time he did act as a re¬ 
straining influence upon the wilder spirits, and especially upon the terrorist 
section, and prevented the Nationalist movement from degenerating into a 
mere orgy of bloodshed as in 1857. On the other hand, he was not without 
a shrewd sense of the publicity value of his reputation as a saint, not only 
in India and in Europe, but in America, where there has been always a 
disposition to criticize British rule, and to regard Oriental mysticism with 
rather uncritical admiration. 

His most dangerous habit was that of shutting his eyes to inconvenient 
realities. While advocating civil disobedience as a means of overthrowing 
British rule, he never faced clearly the fact that the inevitable result must 
be bloodshed, disorder, and ultimate anarchy, and must bring misery 
and ruin to thousands of innocent people. In his paper Young India, 
which had an immense vogue in the political world, he adopted an 
ambiguous attitude towards political murder. In an interview which he 
granted to a correspondent on September 14, 1931, he openly confessed 
that the withdrawal of English troops from India would cause rivers of 
blood to flow; “very possibly there will be some serious communal strife 
when we have got Swaraj ... it may perhaps end itself in the exhaustion 
and destruction of the one community or the other. . . . There may be 
jealousies and disputes between factions, even whole provinces.” It must 
however, be placed to his credit that in Bombay, where his influence 
predominated, we were never actually confronted with a terrorist campaign 
such as broke out in Bengal, where there was no Civil Disobedience. 

The Government of Bengal had, even before the war, found it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to cope with political crime by means of the ordinary 
machinery of the law. It was almost impossible to secure a conviction 
in the courts. C.I.D. officers were assassinated, juries intimidated, and 
even judges were threatened. The public prosecutor and a superintendent 
of police, both Indians, were killed in the precincts of the High Court at 
Calcutta. No one dared to tender evidence. Approvers were shot dead, 
and one was actually murdered inside Alipore gaol. During the war the 
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Defence of India Act had provided a check on these activities, but the 
Government had to face the fact that this would expire when peace was 
signed. A committee was appointed under Mr Justice Rowlatt to investi¬ 
gate the matter; in their Report, published in July 1918, a number of 
proposals were made, one of them being that political crimes should be 
tried in camera by a judge and two assessors sitting without a jury. The 
Extremists were furious at this effectual curtailment of their activities and 
the loss of publicity which it involved. A violent agitation was fomented. 
The educated classes were told that their lives and liberties were in danger. 
The masses were excited by stories that people were to be medically 
examined before marriage, that any three or four people talking together 
would be arrested, and that no one would be allowed to own more than 
a certain amount of land. 

Actually, the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee never 
materialized. Of the two Bills based on it which were brought before 
the Assembly, one was rejected, and the other was not put into operation. 
But they had the effect of causing a sudden revulsion in Gandhi’s attitude. 
On March 30, 1919, he proclaimed a hartal or national day of mourning 
for the Rowlatt Act. The result was such as he must have foreseen. 
Those who failed to close their shops were forced to do so by gangs of 
youths, clad in khaddar, or homespun, and wearing Gandhi caps, who 
styled themselves National Volunteers. Rioting resulted in every big town. 
In Ahmedabad the mob, led by Congress Volunteers, seized an Indian 
magistrate, a highly respected Gujarati, soaked him in paraffin, and 
burned him alive. A European police sergeant was dragged out of the 
police station and beaten to death. All over Gujarat, police-stations and 
public offices were looted and burned, and railway-lines and telegraph 
wires destroyed. By way of reparation for this cruel loss of innocent 
lives Gandhi imposed on himself the somewhat inadequate penance of 
a three days’ fast. 

Matters reached a climax in the Punjab, which was denuded of troops 
owing to the threat of an Afghan invasion. At Amritsar the mob was 
excited by false reports of Gandhi’s arrest and by the deportation of two 
prominent agitators. Foiled in an attempt on cantonments, it turned to 
the bazaar, where three unoffending bank officials were seized and burned 
to death under piles of ledgers soaked in oil. A lady missionary was 
brutally assaulted; an attempt, happily unsuccessful, was made to set on 
fire a girls’ school; the railway-station was attacked, and most of the staff 
murdered in cold blood. It was evident that the rioters were acting under 
directions, as lines were torn up, and telephone and telegraph instruments 
were broken in order to prevent the arrival of troops. It was openly 
proclaimed that the British Raj was at an end, and notices were scribbled 
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on the walls, advocating the murder of all Europeans and the violation 
of their women. Nothing like it had been seen since 1857. 

V 

AMRITSAR 

On April 11, 1919, matters were clearly beyond civil control; martial law 
was proclaimed, and General Dyer was put in charge. On April 13 he 
issued a proclamation by sound of tom-tom that no public meetings were 
to be held; if the order were disobeyed the crowd would be dispersed 
without further warning. In defiance of this, it came to his ears that a 
notorious extremist had organized a mass meeting on an open space 
known as the Jalianwala Bagh, which was attended by some fifteen 
thousand men armed with lathis, or iron-tipped bamboo staves. Many 
of these were peasants who had come in for the annual horse fair and 
also, it is fairly certain, in order to share in the loot of the city. When 
General Dyer arrived on the scene speakers were haranguing the crowd, 
eulogizing murder, and inciting their hearers to further deeds of violence. 
Dyer had with him only ninety sepoys. Hesitation would have been fatal, 
and he at once opened fire. The Jalianwala Bagh is about the size of 
Trafalgar Square; there was no way by which the panic-stricken mob 
could escape, and nearly four hundred were killed, and thrice that number 
were injured. But the revolt at once collapsed. Shopkeepers who had 
been terrified into closing by threats of having their premises wrecked 
opened their shops, and traffic was resumed. All over India order’ was 
restored without difficulty. 

General Dyer unfortunately gave a wrong impression about his actions 
before the Hunter Commission, and opinions differ, and will continue to 
differ, on the propriety of his conduct. Dyer apparently thought that there 
was another exit, and that the mob was contumaciously refusing to dis¬ 
perse, when in fact they could not do so. Before we judge him we must 
remember the terrible difficulties of the situation. He was completely cut 
off. He was responsible for the lives of the women and children shut up in 
the Fort. His little force might have been annihilated had the mob rushed 
them, and many more might have ultimately died had Dyer not cut short 
the movement by his action. My own view is that he was justified in 
opening fire, but carried it on longer than was necessary. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to find any excuse for the ‘crawling order,’ the 
flogging of citizens without proper trial, and other indefensible actions 
committed by his subordinates at the time. 

Public opinion was deeply stirred by this tragic event, and indignation 
meetings were held all over the country. The Government set up a mixed 
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Commission under the chairmanship of Lord Hunter, which found that 
Dyer had exceeded his powers, and he was put on half-pay. The Duke 
of Connaught, who came out to inaugurate the new Constitution, made 
an appeal for peace. Relatives of the Jalianwala Bagh ‘victims’ were 
compensated. Unfortunately, Lord Chelmsford overlooked the fact that 
concession to agitation seldom, if ever, conciliates opponents. 

The result of the policy of alternate repression and conciliation pursued 
by the Government of India had a bad effect. The local governments 
were hampered by the serious inertia at the Centre, and could do nothing. 
In 1921, unwisely in my opinion. Lord Reading invited the then Prince 
of Wales to visit India, in the hope that he might repeat the success 
achieved by the King Emperor ten years previously. Gandhi, dreading 
the effect of this move, prepared the minds of the student world by a 
campaign in Young India, in which his readers were exhorted to boycott 
the Royal visit, which he described as a plot on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. The result was as might have been foreseen. A body of Congress 
supporters in Bombay City attacked the crowds who were going to 
welcome the Prince, and a riot ensued in which fifty-three of the latter 
were killed and four hundred wounded; trams, motor-buses, and cars 
were overturned and burned, and shops which refused to close were 
looted. 

VI 

GANDHI’S ARREST 

Meanwhile Gandhi’s “non-violent” Civil Disobedience movement was 
leaving its trail over the whole length of the country. He had identified 
himself with what was known as the Khilafat movement among the 
Mohammedan community, the object of which was to agitate against 
the treatment meted out to the Sultan of Turkey. In August 1921 the 
Moplahs, a Mohammedan tribe on the Malabar coast, incited by Khilafat 
agitators, started a campaign of murder and outrage against their Hindu 
landlords. Many hundreds were murdered or forcibly circumcised; 
women were outraged and temples were burned. Large numbers of troops 
had to be hurried to the spot, and the rising was only crushed after 
prolonged fighting. Gandhi, with singular indifference for the sufferings 
of his unfortunate co-religionists, spoke of these miscreants as “brave. 
God-fearing Moplahs, fighting for what they consider religion in a manner 
which they consider religious.” In the following year a horrible incident 
occurred at Chari Chaura, in the United Provinces; a party of villagers, 
led by Congress Volunteers wearing Gandhi caps, set fire to a police-station 
and burned the whole of its occupants, twenty-one in number, to death. 

The Government now took a step long overdue. Gandhi, was arrested 
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and charged with being responsible through his speeches and publications 
for these outrages. He was tried by R. S. Broomfield, 1 the Sessions Judge 
at Ahmedabad. His own words in his defence are, I think, a justification 
in themselves for the Government’s action in dealing with him: 

The learned Advocate-General is quite right when he says that as a man 
of responsibility, a man having a fair share of education, I should have known 
the consequences of every one of my acts. I knew that I was playing with 
fire. I ran the risk, and if I were set free I would still do the same. I felt this 
morning that I would have failed in my duty if I did not say what I have said 
here just now. I wanted to avoid violence. But I had to make my choice. 
I had either to submit to a system which I considered had done irreparable 
harm to my country, or incur the risk of the mad fury of my people bursting 
forth when they understood the truth from my lips. ... I am here, therefore, 
to invite and cheerfully submit to the highest penalty that can be inflicted 
upon me for what in law is a deliberate crime and what appears to me to be 
the highest duty of a citizen. 

Gandhi was sentenced to six years’ simple imprisonment. He was sent 
to Yeravda Gaol at Poona, where he was given pleasant quarters and 
ample supplies of literature. Two years later he developed acute appen¬ 
dicitis. Somewhat illogically, he insisted upon being operated upon by 
Colonel Maddocks, the Civil Surgeon of Poona, and not by his own 
doctor. During the operation, which was performed by night, the lights 
in the operating-theatre suddenly went out. In spite of this, the operation 
was completely successful, and the Government, with a chivalry which 
provoked scant gratitude in return, remitted the unexpired portion of 
the sentence. 

The feeling in India now took more and more a communal complexion; 
faction fighting and strikes became increasingly common, and during the 
year two hundred people were killed and sixteen hundred injured in 
Hindu-Moslem riots. At Kohat, on the Frontier, as the result of a massacre 
of the Hindu population, the survivors evacuated the town and took to 
the hills. 

When Gandhi emerged from prison in 1924 he was popularly regarded 
as a national hero and was elected president of the session of Congress 
for that year, which was held at Dharwar, in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency. Congress was now definitely changing its attitude. The older 
leaders, like Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das, were in favour of entering 
the legislatures and obstructing the Government by constitutional means. 
The elder Nehru was a lawyer of eminence, and in 1928 was the author 
of the so-called “Nehru Constitution,” which envisaged complete 
Dominion status for India under the Crown. The Nehru scheme, however, 
1 Sir R. S. Broomfield, Judge of High Court of Judicature, Bombay, since 1929. 
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like most paper constitutions, satisfied no one. The younger members 
under Jawaharlal Nehru, Srinivasa Iyengar, and S. C. Bose, now captured 
Congress. They were in favour of complete independence, and though 
they paid lip-service to Gandhi’s ideals of non-violent non-co-operation, 
there is little doubt that they regarded it as the dream of an amiable 
visionary. Jawaharlal Nehru was educated at Harrow and Cambridge 
and was an uncompromising realist. He took as his model the Russian 
Revolution, and there is little doubt that both he and his followers were 
greatly encouraged by the success of the Irish Rebellion. 

VII 

THE SIMON COMMISSION 

In 1927 the British Government, in response to repeated demands of 
the Central Legislature, decided to antedate the appointment of the 
Parliamentary Commission to inquire into the working of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. The Commission consisted of Sir John Simon and 
six Members of Parliament drawn from all parties in both Houses. Its 
weakness lay in the fact that none of the Members had any previous 
Indian experience. Moreover, the terms of reference of the Com¬ 
mission were unduly restricted. No provision was made for inquiring 
into the problem of the Indian States, nor was it made clear from the 
outset whether the Commission’s main object was merely inquisitorial, 
or whether its function was to collect and epitomize opinions about further 
constitutional advance. Too late it was announced that the Commission 
was to co-opt on arrival six Indian members of the Central Legislative 
Assembly; had this been -done from the outset the subsequent misunder¬ 
standings might have been xhinimized. As it was, the Extremist party lost 
no time in making capital out of these defects; a boycott of the Com¬ 
mission was organized, in which many members of the Indian Liberal 
Party took part. When the Commission landed in February 1927 they 
encountered a very hostile reception. Wherever they went they were 
received with processions carrying black flags and shouts of “ Simon, go 
back!” In spite of this, Simon and his colleagues pursued their task 
with admirable imperturbability, returning to the scene of their labours in 
the cold weather of 1928, shortly before our arrival in Bombay. 

One of our greatest disappointments throughout these troubled times 
was our failure to win the support of the Indian Liberal Party in our 
double task of maintaining order and, at the same time, pressing on with 
our policy of progressive political advancement. But Liberalism, which 
had been such a flourishing institution in the palmy days of Gokhale and 
Pherozeshah Mehta, was now a waning power. With a few notable 
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exceptions* its members endeavoured to have a foot in both camps and 
were of little help. As a matter of fact* many members of the Liberal 
Party differed from Congress more on the question of method than 
ultimate aims. But it is only fair to remember that the Liberals at this 
time had very little following. It required some moral courage for an 
Indian in the excited atmosphere to proclaim himself a Liberal and still 
more to act up to the profession. 

As Morley had pointed out twenty years earlier* the trouble was racial 
and social, as well as political. Racial dislike, he said* is the hardest to 
reach; it is a dislike* not of political but racial domination. Whatever 
may have been our shortcomings in the past, however, it cannot be said 
that we had failed lately in this respect. We had made repeated gestures 
of friendliness, all of which had been rejected. The discourteous reception 
of the Duke of Connaught, the Prince of Wales, and lastly, of the Simon 
Commission by the Congress faction had been a series of rebuffs which 
were deeply resented. To this was added the indignation felt by the 
European community at the encouragement given to the terrorists by 
Congress. The average Englishman regards political murder with 
particular detestation. He is not used to metaphysical subtleties, and he 
found it difficult to reconcile the policy of non-violence with the glorifica¬ 
tion of such acts as the shooting of defenceless officials* the throwing of 
bombs into an Englishwoman’s carriage, or the attempt to blow up a 
train containing the Viceroy’s family. Still less could he comprehend the 
public hailing of the perpetrators as martyrs or heroes. These factors all 
combined to create an atmosphere of bitterness between the races, which 
was an obstacle to an agreed settlement. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TAKING OVER IN BOMBAY 

[.December 1928 -July 1929 ] 

Lord Irwin—Arrival in Bombay—Sir George Lloyd's Governorship — 
Agrarian System—Bardoli Dispute—Industrial Situation—Rioting in 
the Mill Area — Education — Mahableshwar—Princes and Chiefs — 
Strike in Bombay—Whitley Labour Commission 

British greatness must be founded on Indian happiness. 

Lord George Bentinck 


I 

LORD IRWIN 


W E —my wife, small son aged nearly six, and I—left London for India 
on November 22, 1928. We were seen off by Lord Peel, who had 
succeeded Lord Birkenhead on November 1 as Secretary of State for 
India, and a host of friends who wished us good luck. 

At Marseilles we embarked in the Narkunda. Among our fellow- 
passengers was the late Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, who had been one of 
the Governor’s Executive Council in Bombay and was afterwards Diwan 
of Bhawnagar in Kathiawar. I had many delightful talks with that 
venerable statesman, who had a profound knowledge of Indian affairs. 
During the remainder of his life he often came to see me both in India 
and in London, and gave me a generous measure of his wide wisdom. 

We broke the journey for a brief time at Aden, then still a part of the 
Bombay Presidency. Aden felt itself in rather a backwater, and I was 
very glad of the opportunity of discussing its particular problems and 
needs on the spot with the Resident, Sir Stewart Symes. In 1937 it became 
a Crown Colony; this was only fair, as the Arab chiefs had no desire to 
be incorporated in the Indian Federation, and measures have been taken 
to safeguard the interests of the Indian section of the population. 

In taking up my new post I had looked forward to working under 
Lord Irwin. He was a fellow-Yorkshireman, and his family had long 
earned the respect of the countryside as model landowners. This gave 
him a sense of territorial obligation which proved invaluable in dealing 
with the Indian problem. He had been a Fellow of All Souls and, like 
his father, was a stout supporter of the Church. I regarded him as an 
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English statesman of the finest type. He had a hereditary connexion with 
the country; his grandfather. Sir Charles Wood, was the author of the 
famous Dispatch of 1854, which placed Indian education on its present 
basis. I had often met Edward Wood, as he was then, in the House of 
Commons, where he was Minister for Agriculture in 1924-25, and 
admired his outlook. On December 5, I received the following wireless 
message from him: 

On your arrival in Indian waters I send you and Lady Sykes my warmest 
welcome to India. You come to India at a critical and difficult time in her 
history, and I wish you every good fortune in the onerous duties that lie 
before you. I have no doubt that you will very soon feel the attraction of 
your work in Bombay, and of the people among whom you will be doing it, 
and for myself I look forward with much pleasure to collaborating with 
another former House of Commons colleague. 

This was the first of many kind and encouraging communications which 
I received from Lord Irwin. In the following March my wife and I went 
to stay with the Irwins at Delhi. They were then still in their old quarters 
in Viceregal Lodge, as their new residence was not yet ready. Like many 
others in those difficult days, Irwin was the target of hostile criticism, 
the most vociferous being from those who had the least conception of 
the nature and complexity of the problems which he had to face. History 
will one day give him the credit which has been denied him by many 
of his contemporaries. It was his handling of the situation which made 
possible Willingdon’s task of putting an end to the disorders which had 
been distracting India ever since the Armistice. 

II 

BOMBAY 

On December 7 we were up early to catch a glimpse of Bombay. The 
great city, with its panorama of blue sea, white buildings, and distant 
hills melting into the haze, looked as bewitching as when I saw it for the 
first time as a subaltern over a quarter of a century earlier. I confess 
that I was thrilled by the thought of the responsibilities I was about to 
take on my shoulders for the next five years, and I wondered how it 
would end. As soon as we cast anchor J. R. Martin, Chief Secretary to 
Government, James Kerr, Private Secretary, and H. G. Vaux, Military 
Secretary, came on board to greet us. After breakfast we landed amid 
the thunder of guns from the saluting battery. The vessels in port dressed 
ship, and we were welcomed at the Gateway of India by Sir Amberson 
Marten, the Chief Justice, Dr Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, Sir Louis Rieu 
and Sir Ernest Hotson, both members of the Executive Council, the 
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Indian Ministers, and a number of the Maratha Chiefs and leading 
citizens. Dr Deshxnukh, the Mayor of Bombay, read an address of 
welcome, and after inspecting the Guard of Honour we drove through the 
city, making a circuit of about six miles. 

The Bombay Presidency, which then embraced the outlying province 
of Sind, contained 123,540 square miles, about the size of the British Isles, 
with a population of twenty-two million souls, speaking five distinct 
languages. It also included some two hundred and sixty States, mostly 
relics of the old Maratha Empire, and now loyal feudatories of the Crown. 
It stretched for fifteen hundred miles along the western side of India, from 
the Baluchistan frontier, in the far north, to Malabar, in the south. Not 
only is it India’s chief industrial province, but in Bombay and Karachi 
it possesses two of her foremost ports. Bombay City is one of the most 
cosmopolitan cities in the world, and cotton is her life-blood. 

The prospect of bearing the responsibility during the next five years 
for the welfare of this great portion of the Empire, with its numerous 
castes, creeds, and nationalities, and its wide divergence of social, agri¬ 
cultural, and industrial interests, was an inspiring but at the same time 
a sobering one. 

In spite of the fact that we arrived in the midst of a strike, we received 
a good reception from the crowd, many of which, I noticed, were 
wearing the little white homespun caps which were the badge of the 
followers of Gandhi. It was very hot, and we were not sorry to arrive 
at Malabar Point. On reaching Government House I inspected the escort, 
which consisted of the Governor’s Bodyguard and the Bombay Light 
Horse, the latter being an excellent volunteer organization of Bombay 
citizens. The Bodyguard consisted of two troops, one of Sikhs and the 
other of Punjabi Musalmans, specially selected for good service. They 
were very well mounted and presented an imposing appearance in their 
scarlet and gold uniforms, and I was glad to find that I had not 
altogether forgotten my Hindustani and could have a few words with 
them. Government House, nestling among the trees with its lovely 
panorama of palms and sapphire sea on the one hand and the distant 
Ghauts on the other, is one of the most fascinating spots in the world. 
The sea breezes prevent it from ever being oppressively hot. I have always 
loved the sound of flowing water, and at night it was indescribably soothing 
to lie and listen to the gentle lapping of the tide. 

During the afternoon and evening I had a long talk with Leslie Wilson 
on the situation, as we paced up and down the greensward on the old 
ramparts. I still vividly recall the scene. In the sky at a great height the 
kites soared in slow circles. The sun dropped into the sea in a blaze of 
green and gold rays. The bells of a near-by Hindu temple clanged gently. 
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Leslie Wilson and Lady Wilson sailed for home the following morning, 
and then came the picturesque ceremony of taking the Oath, which was 
administered to me by the Chief Justice in the Durbar Hall at Govern¬ 
ment House. While I was signing the Declaration a chuprassi, in a fit 
of nervousness, upset the ink over the document. I was told that this was 
a good omen for my Governorship. 

Wilson was thoroughly popular with all parties, but he had, I found, 
left me a number of unsolved problems—financial and political. Among 
these the most urgent were to deal with the strikes which were paralysing 
the mill trade of Bombay and were threatening to spread to the railways, 
dockyards, and municipal services, under the influence of Communist, 
agitators; to settle the serious dispute over the revised revenue assessment 
in the Bardoli taluka of Gujarat; and, above all, to place the finances of 
the Presidency on a sound footing. 

I have always held that one of the primary essentials for success in any 
undertaking is a sound financial position, and I had already ascertained 
from my investigations at the India Office that the extravagant schemes 
launched by the Bombay Government during the boom period following 
the war were a very grave handicap. These had been financed by means of 
loans raised at a high rate of interest. The most important of them were 
the projects for enlarging and improving the city. Bombay, as many of my 
readers know, is built on a series of islands, and the work of gradually 
reclaiming the intervening spaces of sea and marshland has been going on 
ever since the British occupation. The congestion, in the poorer quarters 
particularly, was terrible. Although there had been a certain amount of 
improvement, the mill-hands were still very badly housed, and this was one 
of the causes of the high mortality and general industrial unrest. 

Ill 

SIR GEORGE LLOYD’S PROJECTS 

During the Governorship of Sir George Lloyd (1918-23) two projects 
which had long been under consideration were again brought forward, 
at a time when the cost of material and labour was at its highest. The 
first was for the development of the suburban areas to the north of the 
city. Large blocks of land were to be acquired and opened up by means 
of metalled roads, motor-buses, and electric railways. At Worli 121 chaw Is, 
or blocks of tenements, containing 9660 rooms, had been erected for the 
mill-workers. The island of Salsette was town-planned, with an extensive 
marine drive, recreation grounds, and bungalows for the middle classes. 
To carry out this, a Development Department was set up. Its objects 
were 
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to put the great port and city of Bombay in a position to handle its trade in 
the cheapest and most efficient manner, so as to attract the maximum trade 
possible, and to provide an ever-increasing quantity of work and wages for 
its labouring classes, and to secure that all classes shall have healthier and 
happier surroundings. 

The second was a scheme for reclaiming what was known as Back 
Bay on the western side of the island. About 1145 acres were to be 
reclaimed from the sea at an estimated cost of 400 lakhs of rupees 
(£3,000,000). 

Both schemes were well intentioned, but miscarried. India is a con¬ 
servative country, and the suburban habit had not caught on in Bombay 
as it has done in London. Neither the black-coated workers nor the 
mill-hands were willing to leave their crowded, insanitary dwellings in 
die heart of the city for more distant homes in out-of-the-way districts, 
which would involve long journeys to and from their work. As regards 
Back Bay, it was found that the work would cost nearly treble the original 
estimate and only four of the eight blocks to be filled in could be more 
or less completed. A further complication was caused by the reluctance 
of the Government of India to take over the block which they had ear¬ 
marked for military purposes. Interest charges on this alone came to a 
lakh of rupees (£7500) a month. The total expenditure up to March 1931 
was nearly six crores of rupees (£4,500,000), and this was exclusive of 
a very high rate of interest, which had to be met out of the general 
revenue. 

In addition comprehensive irrigation schemes were embarked upon. 
Large-scale irrigation in India is a necessity, both for the prevention of 
the scourge of famine which used formerly to result from the failure 
of the monsoon, and for the purpose of opening up fresh agricultural 
lands for the steadily expanding population. Two plans, the Bhandadara 
Dam in the Ahmednagar district and the Lloyd Dam in Bhor State near 
Poona, were very beneficial. The financial situation had, however, been 
further strained by the revival at the same time of the project for erecting a 
barrage across the Indus at Sukkur and irrigating a large part of the Lower 
Sind desert. I shall subsequently describe the Sukkur barrage scheme as I 
saw it. Here I will merely state that the amount borrowed for the direct 
charges amounted to nearly £20,000,000, which, like the Back Bay scheme, 
was for many years quite unremunerative. 

These schemes were started during a short-lived boom which was 
succeeded by a slump that had already set in in 1925, and in 1928 the 
Presidency was hampered by a burden of debt which hung like a millstone 
round its neck during my whole Governorship. Instead of expending 
money on much needed Social services, we were actually compelled to 
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make heavy cuts in education, public works, and other departments, in 
an endeavour to balance the Budget. 1 

IV 

BARDOLI 

The next problem was that of dealing with a serious outbreak of 
agrarian trouble over the collection of the Land Revenue in the taluka , 
or subdivision of the district of Bardoli, in Gujarat, which had been 
going on for some months before my arrival. 

In ancient India the chief sources of the State income were a share of 
the produce, together with taxes on salt and opium and octroi dues. 
Our present system of Land Revenue was originally organized by Toda 
Mai, the Minister of the Emperor Akbar in the sixteenth century. A 
decennial survey was carried out, and the amount taken was one-third of 
the estimated value of the crops. In British India the amount surrendered 
by the peasant to the State varies between one-fifth and one-tenth of the 
value of the gross produce of the land. The average land revenue in 
British India is rupees or two-and-threepence per acre per annum, 
whereas in Japan it has been £3 and £5 per acre, and will probably soon 
be more. Allowing, therefore, for the poverty of the Indian peasant, it 
cannot be said that the amount exacted is oppressive. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that when the crop fails or there is a bad monsoon, 
the assessment may be postponed, or remitted in whole or in part. 

There has been a good deal of discussion whether the sum collected is 
a tax or a rent, but for practical purposes it may be assumed that the 
State is the owner of the land, and the occupants are its tenants. The 
methods of collection differ in different provinces. In Bengal the sum 
to be collected has been fixed in perpetuity by what was known as the 
Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 1793. In the United 
Provinces and the Punjab the collection is in the hands of a body of 
landlords, known as Talukdars. In Bombay and Madras, following the 
system introduced a century ago by Sir Thomas Munro, the State is the 
landlord and deals direct with the peasant, or ryot. Hence the system is 
known as the ryotwari system. The collection of revenues was the duty 
of the District Magistrate, who is still familiarly known as the “ Collector.” 
The settlement is periodically revised by a special officer known as the 

1 Some figures may prove interesting. In 1928, the year that I took over, the total 
revenue of the Bombay Presidency was 1400 lakhs (£10,500,000) in round figures. The 
largest single item was the land tax, which brought in 500 lakhs (£3,750,000). On the 
debit side, interest and reduction of debt charges rose from 94 lakhs in 1922—23 to 
161 lakhs in 1932—33. This was an absolute strangle-hold on the activities of the 
Government. 
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Settlement Officer and his staff. It is the duty of these officials to make 
an economic survey of the taluka or subdivision in question, and submit 
a report to the Collector, who posts it in the taluka office. If an increase 
in the assessment is proposed, two months are allowed for the hearing of 
representations on the part of the villagers. 

The weak point about the system is the fact that the assessment is entirely 
at the discretion of the district officers and is not controlled by statute. 
This is open to obvious objections. Transfers in the Presidency were far 
too frequent, so that officers seldom got to know their districts well 
enough to carry out the duty as efficiently as they would otherwise have 
done. The Joint Select Committee in 1919 recommended that “the 
imposition of new burdens should be gradually brought within the pur¬ 
view of the Legislature,” and, following the agrarian disturbances in the 
United Provinces in 1921, the question had been raised in the Bombay 
Legislature, which recommended the appointment of a joint committee 
of officials and non-officials to go into the matter. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment had already a Bill dealing with the subject to lay before the Council, 
when the Bardoli dispute broke out. 

In 1928 the taluka of Bardoli in Gujarat came up for revision. Gujarat 
had prospered greatly in the last thirty years, and the settlement officer 
had recommended certain enhancements. But Bardoli had long been 
a storm-centre. In 1922 it had been one of the spots chosen by Gandhi 
for an experiment in Civil Disobedience. A loud outcry was raised 
against the increased assessment, and the matter was taken up hotly in 
the Nationalist Press. In Gujarat, Gandhi’s chief lieutenant, Vallabhai 
Patel, had acquired great kudos in the eyes of the peasant, as the Govern¬ 
ment had imprudently entrusted him with the disbursement of funds given 
for relief work after some serious floods in the previous monsoon. Valla¬ 
bhai Patel and other local agitators visited the taluka, and the peasants were 
organized for resistance. Many of them had been with Gandhi in South 
Africa, and regarded him as a popular hero. Matters became very un¬ 
pleasant for the local officials, who found themselves completely boy¬ 
cotted and unable to obtain food, water, servants, or transport. Leslie 
Wilson had pressed for special powers to nip the movement in the bud, 
as the dispute might quickly assume All-India proportions. To this the 
Government of India demurred. He arrived, therefore, at the conclusion 
that the fairest method of coming to an agreement would be by the 
appointment of two officials, R. M. Maxwell 1 and R. S. Broomfield, 
representing the Revenue and Judicial branches respectively, to visit the 
spot, hear what the peasants had to say about the matter, and 

1 Now Sir Reginald M. Maxwell, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Home Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 
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after conducting an impartial inquiry to present a report to the 
Government. 

While the investigations were in progress, other talukas threatened to 
follow the example of Bardoli, and Irwin was worried about the whole 
business. Further districts were shortly coming up for assessment, and 
he was apprehensive that, in his words, there would be “a Bardoli in 
every taluka.” In May 1929 Maxwell and Broomfield submitted their 
report. It frankly stated that the “ figures on which the Settlement Officer 
had based his revision were carelessly contrived and wholly unreliable, 
and the cultivators’ grievances were substantially justified.” I saw at once 
that the only course open to us was to accept the report in its entirety 
and act upon it, and this was accordingly done, Irwin cordially agreeing. 
This frank admission that the Government was not infallible and was 
ready to make good its errors had a marked effect, and the agitation was 
entirely dropped. Maxwell became my private secretary at the end of 
March. His wide knowledge and long practical experience of district and 
revenue affairs, his sound judgment, and his i mm ense capacity for work 
proved invaluable to me. He was succeeded after some time by H. R. Gould, 
who also had wide experience and knowledge of Indian conditions. 

V 

TROUBLE IN THE MILL AREAS 

During the Bardoli crisis the Government was confronted with a 
serious outbreak of industrial unrest in Bombay City. This brought 
home to me, as I had already begun to realize before I left England, that 
the country was in the condition of an open powder-magazine, and the 
situation could only be properly handled if we had considerable emergency 
powers in reserve. 

Bombay was then the largest city in India and is one of the greatest 
industrial centres in the East. Its dockyards, railway workshops, and 
textile mills employ nearly two hundred thousand operatives. The staple 
industry is cotton. The first mill was opened in 1854, and during the 
American Civil War Bombay enjoyed a virtual monopoly. The modem 
city was to a great extent built on the profits accumulated during those 
days. Speculation reached amazing heights, and fortunes were made in 
a few hours. To that period many of the leading industrial families, the 
Wadias, the Tatas, the Jehanghirs, and the Sassoons, whose names are 
writ large in the magnificent public buildings which are a feature of 
Bombay, owe their rise. With the end of that war came a disastrous crash 
in which even the Bank of Bombay was involved. By 1870, however, 
Bombay had recovered, and from that time to the war of 1914-18 there 
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was a period of great industrial prosperity. Labour was cheap and 
unorganized, and strikes were virtually unknown. 

During the war of 1914-18 Bombay, as the chief port of embarkation 
for Mesopotamia, Palestine, and East Africa, prospered greatly, and 
money was plentiful; trouble began to gather head in 1922 when the 
slump set in, bonuses were curtailed, and wages cut, and Bombay felt the 
competition of Japan, where cheap and highly organized labour was 
available. In 1924 and 1925 there was an epidemic of strikes, and the 
Government tried to meet the situation by a suspension of the excise 
duty. When I landed there were 81 mills, employing 130,000 hands, with 
a capital of 27i crores of rupees, or about £20,000,000. As I wrote at 
the time: 

Upon the well-being of the textile industry in Bombay City depends not 
only the welfare of the workers directly engaged and the safety of the capital 
invested in it, but the prosperity of the countless subsidiary industries which 
must wax or wane with the fluctuation in the textile industry. Bombay 
depends on the textile industry, and that in turn depends on the harmonious 
relationship between capital and labour. 

Bombay is a most cosmopolitan city, and its industrial population is 
equally heterogeneous. Pathans from the North-West Frontier' Bhayyas 
from Central India, and Kamatis from the far South, rub shoulders with 
Deccanis and Gujaratis. The majority of the workers, however, come 
by sea from Ratnagiri, a district in the Konkan, or country between the 
Ghauts and the sea, where population pressure makes conditions for 
migration particularly favourable. Many other causes, however, lead to 
the influx into the towns—agricultural indebtedness, bad seasons due to 
floods or drought, the inequalities of the caste-system, which make the 
lot of the outcast in his native village community almost intolerable, and 
the extinction of hereditary arts and crafts owing to the competition of 
machinery. Many people have regretted the influx into the towns. But 
it must be remembered that rural conditions in India are far from idyllic; 
though the villager returns from the cities with the doubtful blessing 
of a wider experience of the outer world, he also brings money in his 
pocket. 

The Indian peasant is not by nature a town-dweller. Economic con¬ 
ditions, such as I have outlined above, may force him to seek work in 
the great cities for a time; he may be tempted by the high wages offered 
by the ‘jobbers’ who are sent out periodically to recruit labour, but his 
heart is in a small piece of land in a distant hamlet; he invariably leaves 
some member of his family to look after it, and remits his savings to him. 
His wife returns to her home for childbirth and often stays there with her 
children. The mill-hand himself goes on leave as often as funds allow. 
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particularly in the sowing and harvesting seasons, and returns for good 
and all as soon as he can. Thus the factory population is to a great 
extent fluctuating and unstable; the residue, who have no village ties and 
look to the city as their home, form only a small, though slightly growing, 
percentage of the total. 

Disturbances in the mill areas were no new thing. The reasons were 
many—economic, communal, and political. The wave of unrest of 1922 
was followed by a second, mostly the work of political agitators, in 1927- 
28. The subsequent investigations of the Whitley Committee showed that 
the causes of discontent were very much those which prevailed in England 
fifty years previously—long hours, low pay, and bad housing. Factories 
were, with some exceptions, insanitary and ill-ventilated; there were no 
trade-union rates of wages, and an unskilled workman received on the 
average fifteen annas or, say, one-and-threepence for a nine-hour day. 

The most difficult question of all was that of accommodation. Bombay 
is terribly cramped for space, and the workmen and their families were 
herded together into huge blocks of tenements locally known as chawls. 
I visited the worst of these slums soon after my arrival and was shocked 
by what I saw. Nearly all the families were living in one-room tenements, 
many of them only about fifteen feet by twelve feet. Here father, mother, 
and children, and one or more relatives lived, slept, dressed, and cooked 
their food, surrounded by chickens, goats, and dogs. The windows were 
usually stuffed up with rags, and the darkness made it difficult to see 
one’s hand before one’s face. Open drains ran down the narrow alleys, 
which were choked with garbage. The heat, smell, and squalor were 
indescribable. Here was an ideal breeding-ground for plague, malaria, 
and other epidemics. The healthiest time was actually the hot weather, 
when the inhabitants flocked into the streets and slept there. 

Lloyd had tried to solve the housing problem by means of the develop¬ 
ment scheme of which I have already spoken. Many of the most insanitary 
slums were in process of demolition, and broad thoroughfares were being 
driven through the areas. Blocks of tenements, with good water-supply 
and ventilation, had been put up at great expense, but the workers were 
reluctant to occupy the new houses. By March 1929 only one-third of the 
available rooms were occupied. Various reasons for this were put forward. 
They were too far from the mills, and means of transport had not been 
provided to an adequate extent. The rents were too high. There was no 
electric lighting, and the arrangements made to have the premises 
periodically inspected were unpopular. They were far from the liquor 
shops, where the workers congregated after hours. And there was little 
or no police protection. There is no doubt that the housing problem was 
one of the chief causes of unrest among the workers. Another was the 
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ignorance of the mill-hands themselves; being almost totally illiterate, it 
was difficult to deal with them as a corporate body. They could not read 
or understand regulations, and sporadic strikes broke out over absurd 
and utterly groundless rumours. 

Attempts had been made from time to time to form trade unions, but 
without much success. The only union with a following was an organiza¬ 
tion known as the Girni Kamgar, or Red Flag Union. It was frankly 
revolutionary, and more concerned in fomenting strikes than in remedying 
grievances. Its leaders were all Communists who were in direct sym¬ 
pathy with the terrorists, and whose aim it was to overthrow the existing 
order and set up a Soviet Republic. Its avowed objects were “promoting 
the formation of Trade Unions and wresting from them alien control” 
— i.e., the destruction of capitalism and the setting up of a Labour Raj. 
Their organ was a newspaper styled Kranti (Revolution), and there is no 
doubt that they were working for the amalgamation of the various 
industries in order to organize a general strike. 

One of the chief agents in fomenting racial discord and opposition to 
the Government of India was the Indian-edited Press. There is no govern¬ 
ment in the world which has to carry on, as do governments in India, with¬ 
out the active support of a single government or semi-government news¬ 
paper. Hundreds of vernacular newspapers, most of them merely political 
leaflets, were filled with open incitements to violence, and it was difficult 
to deal with them under the ordinary law. Unfortunately the Press Act 
of 1910, which was passed to prevent papers from bringing the Govern¬ 
ment into hatred and contempt, was repealed in 1918, though an Act to 
protect the Princes from attacks in the Press was passed in 1922. The 
vernacular Press was immensely influential, and, owing to the repeal of 
the Press Act, it was almost entirely uncontrolled and quite irresponsible; 
the few European papers, such as the Times of India and the Statesman, 
were naturally quite powerless to reach the masses. 

How difficult this is in India is exemplified in a single instance which 
occurred during my time in Bombay. The Government of India was 
extremely anxious to get publicity for the terms of the Communal Award 
among the depressed classes, and to make their position quite clear to the 
Indian mind. Printed copies of a leaflet with this purpose were accordingly 
got out in Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarese, and Urdu, as well as in English. 
The volume of the work entailed may be judged by the fact that my 
Director of Information circulated 65,000 copies of this leaflet—10,000 in 
English, 24,000 in Marathi, 17,000 in Gujarati, and 2500 in Urdu, while 
21,000 were subsequently printed and distributed in Sindhi. Unfortu¬ 
nately, in this matter also the Government of India was always halting 
between two opinions. It was anxious for publicity; but it was also apt to 
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be desperately concerned for the rigid preservation of official secrecy. 
Valuable notes on the Award had been forwarded to me from the Govern¬ 
ment some time before the Award was published, but with strict injunc¬ 
tions that they were to be kept quite secret. In the result the unfortunate 
officials were given only a couple of days to accomplish the task which 
they actually achieved—namely, to translate, print, and distribute, on the 
day the Award appeared in the newspapers, 20,000 of these various 
leaflets, and 40,000 the next day. 

Nor do I think that the Indian industrial magnates can be acquitted of 
a share of the responsibility for labour unrest. Many of them were 
actually subscribing to Congress funds, while throwing upon the Govern¬ 
ment the onus for the disorders. Some of the mills, especially the Wadia 
group, were excellently managed and left little to be desired, but others 
were too often overcrowded and ill-ventilated. When I arrived a com¬ 
mittee under the presidency of Sir Charles Fawcett, a High Court Judge, 
and two Indian colleagues, was conducting an inquiry into the mutual 
relations of employers and employed; it made a number of recommenda¬ 
tions for meeting the “Seventeen Demands,” in which the leading 
grievances of the workers were epitomized. These were chiefly centred 
round reductions in pay caused by the introduction of labour-saving 
machinery and standardization, but no action was taken. The owners 
were continually demanding protective tariffs and other similar con¬ 
cessions from the Government, but they had missed a great opportunity 
to set their house in order during the boom period after the war. Though 
many societies, and many individuals such as Lady Cowasjee Jehanghir, 
were very helpful, many companies failed to support housing, welfare 
work, and other schemes as they should have done. 

There was a gulf between employers and employed which was, I think, 
accentuated by the agency system, which left the running of the mills to 
agents who were not on the spot, and also by difference of race and 
language, and the absence of regular channels for representing grievances. 
The agency system placed too much power, often gravely abused, in the 
hands of the ‘jobber.’ The Noyce Committee, which toured the Presi¬ 
dency in 1927, pointed out that there was no grouping of mills, no joint¬ 
marketing or other collaboration. There was an almost complete absence 
of rationalization, which has been defined as “ the method, technique, and 
organization designed to secure the minimum waste of either effort or 
material . . . the scientific organization of labour, simplification of pro¬ 
cesses, and improvements in the system of transport and marketing.” In 
Ahmedabad, where a permanent conciliation board, consisting of Gandhi 
and a prominent mill-owner, heard all complaints, strikes were practically 
unknown, but no such machinery existed in Bombay. 
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After a temporary lull, trouble in the mill area again broke out about 
Christmas 1928, this time because of the Pathans. There are a number of 
these burly fellows in Bombay, distinguished by their hook-noses, pointed 
turbans, greasy ringlets, and baggy trousers; they were feared and hated 
by the local Hindus on religious and racial grounds. The Pathans are 
Mohammedans, and in India antagonism between the Hindu and Moslem 
community is always just beneath the surface. The Mohammedan festival 
of the Muharram, at which cows, regarded as sacred by Hindus, are killed, 
was a perennial source of anxiety to the local police. The Pathans were 
employed as moneylenders and rent-collectors, and were not gentle in 
their methods, especially as the workers, with the characteristic improvi¬ 
dence of the Indian villager, were steeped in debt; and they were also 
used as night watchmen at the mills. On the outbreak of a strike in the 
Sewri oil mills, organized by the Girni Kamgar, a number of strikers were 
replaced by Pathans. Thereupon a party of strikers in retaliation suddenly 
set upon four Pathan watchmen employed at the New China Mills; one 
was killed, two died in hospital, and one was missing. 

Sporadic attacks on isolated parties of Pathans continued during 
January, and about ten were reported killed or injured. In India no 
rumour is too wild to obtain credence, and on February 6 malicious 
persons started a story, which spread like wildfire, that the Pathans had 
kidnapped some Hindu children and had taken them to Baroda State to 
be offered as human sacrifices on the occasion of the building of a new 
bridge. Before anyone was well aware of what had happened, excited 
mobs were pouring out of the mills, intent on mischief. A body of Pathans, 
twenty-five in number, was attacked, and all were clubbed to death. The 
Moslem population rallied to the side of their co-religionists, and very 
quickly the whole mill area was the scene of sanguinary fighting. The 
hospitals were soon full, and my wife and I visited the wards in the riot 
areas and were much struck by the stoical resignation of the sufferers. On 
this and similar occasions bodies of welfare workers did admirable work 
under trying and often perilous conditions. 

Patrick Kelly, 1 the very able Commissioner of Police, was on the spot, 
but his small force was almost powerless in the face of superior numbers. 
The work was exhausting to a degree. Bombay City is a rabbit-warren 
of narrow, winding lanes running between tall houses. Ruffians would 
suddenly issue from one of these, brutally assault a carter or workman, 
and disappear as quickly as they had come. Shops were looted and 
burned. Police hurrying to the scene would be met by showers of 
brickbats, bottles, stones, and other missiles, from the house-tops. In a 
week’s rioting, February 7 to 16, ninety-two Hindus, twenty-six Pathans, 

1 Sir Patrick A. Kelly, C.I.E. 
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twenty-nine other Moslems, one Parsee, and one European police-officer 
were killed, and hundreds injured, while eleven lost their lives from gunshot 
wounds when the police were forced to open fire in self-defence- Trade 
was at a standstill, and a general exodus to the villages had set in; the 
trains were besieged by anxious crowds. As I had foreseen, it was now 
clear that troops would be necessary to restore order. 

The military authorities not unnaturally dislike the use of their men in 
the aid of civil power, and this feeling was accentuated by Amritsar. 
Moreover, the Army Regulations tied officers, as I knew from personal 
experience, and as a class they were desperately afraid of the “law” and 
of being accused of breaking it. To remove this fear entirely was im¬ 
possible, except by an emergency Ordinance, 1 having the effect of a bill 
of indemnity. 

However, I received great assistance from General Weir, 2 co mmandin g 
the Bombay district. The area to be picketed was so extensive that the 
local troops had to be reinforced by the Cheshire Regiment from Poona, 
and the Volunteer Corps were mobilized. I visited all the affected areas 
with Kelly, and issued a proclamation to the effect that “the Government 
wish to assure the public that there are ample forces in Bombay to quell 
serious disorders, and earnestly advise every one to go quietly about their 
business and avoid assembling in crowds in the streets.” A curfew order 
was put in force by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, and prominent 
Hindu and Moslem leaders went round the bazaars pacifying the excited 
crowds. The presence of the British soldier had its usual sedative effect, 
and the military had actually no occasion to use force, though a lorry was 
stoned in the Bhendy Bazaar. By the end of February order was restored. 
In all this I had very little assistance, either from the Home Government 
or the Government of India. 

In June 1929 the Labour Party came into office with a substantial 
majority, and it was, of course, difficult for the members of the Govern¬ 
ment to sanction legislation which their constituents would regard as 
aimed against trade unionism. This tied the hands of the Viceroy, who 
is the agent of the Home Government. Irwin was sympathetic, but it 
was with great reluctance that he gave me permission to put into force 
an old Statute of the East India Company (Regulation XXV of 1827) in 
order to deport notorious characters from Bombay City. 

One of my chief difficulties throughout my term of office was to get 
the Government of India to support me promptly in a crisis. The wheels 
of the ponderous machine turned too slowly. A request for an Ordinance 

1 An Ordinance is an emergency statute enacted by the Executive without consulting 
the Legislature. 

2 Major-General Sir George A. Weir, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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was made the subject of endless letters and telegrams. It was considered 
necessary to consult all the local governments and collect their opinions 
before granting permission. The result was as if one had to apply to the 
Government for the use of a fire-engine when one’s house was on fire. 
By the time it arrived a blaze which might have been easily quelled at the 
outset had developed into a serious conflagration. Before going out to 
India I had made a study at the Home Office of the working of the much 
abused D.O.R.A. during the war, and, as a result, immediately after 
landing I pressed upon the Government of India the necessity of arming 
the local governments with emergency powers to deal with sudden out¬ 
breaks. When, at long last, the Consolidated Ordinances were issued in 
1932, and we were able to act swiftly and promptly, the attempt to renew 
Civil Disobedience was crushed at the outset, and subversive activities 
promptly collapsed. 

On February 18, 1929, I opened the new Legislative Council Hall, and 
on the following day delivered my first address to the Legislative Council. 
Developments in the political field during the year had been marked, and 
Congress at its annual session in Calcutta had threatened in a truculent 
manner to start Civil Disobedience unless its demands were met. I made 
a reference to the settlement of the Bardoli assessment and to the dis¬ 
location caused by the riots, and I pointed out that the most pressing 
necessities were the restoration of order and the balancing of the Budget. 
Apart from this, we had to reckon with the increase in the police force 
and gaol department owing to political unrest and the general disturbance 
to trade. 

It was not a pleasant prospect, and I had to warn the Council that 
drastic economies would be unavoidable. 

VI 

EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Among other things, as Governor of Bombay, I was ex officio Chancellor 
of the University, whose handsome buildings, designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott and erected in 1874, were due to the munificence of two of Bombay’s 
leading citizens. Sir Cowasjee Jehanghir and Mr Premchand Raichand. 
The University itself dates back to 1857, and started its matriculation 
examination two years later. It is a tribute to the character of our rule 
in India that we founded the Universities of Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras in the year of the Mutiny. The constitution of the University of 
Bombay had been modified more than once; and in 1928, shortly before 
my arrival, an Act had been passed which altered it so as to bring it into 
closer touch with the commercial and civic life of the people, and to 
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provide greater facilities for higher education in all branches of 
learning. 

I was fortunate in having as my Vice-Chancellors Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Mirza Khan and his brother, John McKenzie (Principal of the 
Wilson College), and Sir Vithal Chandavarkar. They all did excellent 
work. 

The problem of Indian education is one of the most difficult of those 
which have to be faced by the Indian administration. In 1813 the East 
India Company made its first grant for educational purposes, and it was 
followed by a long struggle between the Anglicists and Orientalists 
in the Indian Government on the subject of the medium through which 
higher education should be conveyed. The question was whether we 
should merely subsidize the old Sanskrit and Arabic to Is and madrasahs, 
or whether we should educate Indians in the language and science of the 
West. Eventually, the views of the Anglicists prevailed, mainly owing to 
a brilliant minute of the Law Member, Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
After this, English became the medium of higher education. Such men as 
Trevelyan and Sir Thomas Munro clearly foresaw that it would inevit¬ 
ably lead in time to the demand for Western political institutions. 

The next step was Sir Charles Wood’s Dispatch of 1854, which led to 
the foundation of the three Indian Universities and to the setting up of 
Directors of Public Instruction, with a properly graduated system of 
primary, middle, and high schools, supported by grants-in-aid. Indian 
Ministers since the Reforms of 1919 have shown a keen interest in primary 
education. The number of pupils in the decade between 1919 and 1929 
went up from six to nine millions, and the expenditure from thirty to 
seventy million rupees. But the percentage of illiteracy is still lamentable. 
According to the last census (1931), only 16 per cent, of the male and 
3 per cent, of the female population can read or write in any language. 
In the Bombay Primary Education Act of 1923 it was laid down that free 
compulsory primary education should be reached by a programme of 
progressive expansion. But the obstacles are formidable. Education 
costs money, and India is a poor country. It is impossible to legislate in 
advance of popular opinion, and the masses still regard the subject with 
apathy. Parents see no object in sending children to school when boys 
could, in their opinion, be better employed in scaring birds from the 
crops or tending cattle, and girls in helping in household tasks; needless 
to say, the ch il dren thoroughly agree. The result is that only a minute 
percentage of children complete the four years necessary in order to 
become literate. It is calculated that out of one hundred pupils in 
Standard I, only eighteen reach Standard IV. The time and money spent 
on the other eighty-two is thrown away. The report issued in 1937 by 
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Mr Abbott and Mr Wood contains many admirable suggestions for 
making primary education more realistic and practical, with considerable 
stress on vocational training, and may lead to a workable solution of this 
perplexing problem. 

The demand for education on the part of the upper classes, however, 
is in strong contrast to the lethargy of the masses. This is particularly 
true of the Brahmins and other higher castes of the Hindus; the Moslem 
community as a whole still regards Western learning with suspicion. 
Early educationalists thought that they had only to educate the literary 
classes, and the knowledge imparted would percolate to the rest. This 
shows a complete ignorance of the Indian social system. The higher 
castes demand to learn English, partly for genuine love of the knowledge 
which can only be acquired through this medium, but mostly, it must be 
confessed, because English opens the door for Government employment. 
It is difficult for us in England to realize the scramble for Government 
posts in a country where professional and commercial openings are 
practically non-existent, the higher ranks in the Army and Navy closed, 
and agriculture so undeveloped as to be unprofitable. 

One of the problems of higher education is the poverty of the average 
student. He is unable to pay large fees, and the colleges in con¬ 
sequence suffer from a lack of funds necessary for equipment of libraries, 
laboratories, and facilities for recreation. Colleges depend on their 
fees for their existence, and almost all that I visited were so unwieldy 
that the personal touch was impossible. Classes of two hundred or 
more were common, and the tutorial system, the backbone of the 
teaching at Oxford and Cambridge, was almost non-existent. Students 
lived anyhow and anywhere, exposed to the temptations and dangers 
—physical, moral, and political—of a great city, into which they were 
suddenly cast, perhaps from a remote country village, with little or 
no supervision. The deplorable conditions in which students lived in 
Calcutta was brought home by the University Commission set up by 
Lord Curzon in 1904. Yet any attempt to remedy this state of affairs 
by tightening up regulations for the inspection of colleges before and 
after affiliation, raising standards, and insisting on greater attention being 
paid to athletics, discipline, and corporate activities, was fiercely opposed. 
Moreover, the graduates whom we were turning out by the thousand 
were not merely unemployed, but to a large extent unemployable, and 
they offered ready-made material to the political agitator. 

It cannot be said that the Bombay Government had made no attempt 
to solve the problem. Admirable Government colleges, staffed by mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Educational Service, are maintained at Bombay, Poona, 
Ahmedabad, and Dharwar. In Bombay there are colleges of Science and 
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Economics, and there are Engineering and Agricultural Colleges at Poona. 
One of the many interesting institutions which I visited was the training- 
ship Dujferin. It had been started in order to train Indian lads for service 
in the Indian mercantile marine and, ultimately, in the Indian Navy. This 
was a successful experiment. In the old days the Royal Indian Marine had 
done good work in Eastern waters and had been responsible for the reduc¬ 
tion of the numerous pirates’ nests which swarmed along the Kathiawar 
and Konkan coasts in the early days of British rule. During the last war 
Indian lascars had again and again showed their mettle in the face of 
enemy submarines and raiders. That there was plenty of the right spirit 
in the Indian boy was clear to anyone who saw the cadets at work under 
their enthusiastic commandant. Captain Digby Best, and his staff. 

During my time, thanks to Admiral Walwyn, 1 the Royal Indian Marine 
became the Royal Indian Navy, and has done gallant service in the present 
war. 


VII 

MARATHA PRINCES AND CHIEFS 

As the hot weather came on we were very glad to get away to the 
Mahableshwar hills. Our departure had to be postponed owing to an 
outbreak of plague in the bazaar. The drive up the Ghauts is extremely 
picturesque, and the relief, as one gradually climbs out of the sticky heat 
and glare of Bombay at that time of year into the cool mountain air, is 
intense. We had a delightful bungalow nestling in the forest, its gar¬ 
dens ablaze with flowers. From our veranda we could catch enchant¬ 
ing glimpses of blue valleys and deep mysterious gorges, while far 
away on the horizon stood out the picturesque ruins of the great strong¬ 
hold of Pratapgarh, where Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha Empire, 
had annihilated the forces of the Bijapur Government under their 
general, Afzal Khan. The ‘ exodus to the hills ’ formed a perennial subject 
for discussion in the Press during the sultry season, particularly on the 
part of those unfortunates who were unable to get away, but I was always 
strongly in favour of it. Work in the Secretariat is to the last degree 
exacting. Secretaries are pinned to their desks from morning to night, 
and the change to the hills has a marked effect on the efficiency of men 
jaded by an unending round of responsible work in a trying climate. 

Moreover, a point not to be overlooked is the social one. The import¬ 
ance of social contacts can hardly be overrated, and we had already laid 
the foundations of valued and enduring friendships with members of all 

1 Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey T. Walwyn, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 
Governor of Newfoundland. 
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communities, but there are few opportunities for meeting informally in 
Poona and Bombay. In Mahableshwar things are quite different. Every 
one forgathers at the little club in the evening for tennis, golf, and bridge, 
and there are no formalities of any kind. Our first garden-party was 
attended by a rather comical mishap. As we were shaking hands a tre¬ 
mendous thunderstorm burst, and the guests rushed helter-skelter for 
shelter to the house. The rain was so heavy that it came through the roof 
into the drawing-room. 

A feature of social life in Mahableshwar was the presence of the Maratha 
and other Princes and Chiefs, most of whom had bungalows on the hill. 
They came to the club like every one else, for the rules limiting club 
membership to Europeans fortunately do not apply in Mahableshwar. 
Europeans and Indians mixed in a way that seldom occurs elsewhere, 
and this led to the formation of valued friendships and the removal of 
many misunderstandings. We have happy recollections of the venerable 
Chief of Miraj, whose memories went back to the days when the Duke 
of Connaught came up to Mahableshwar as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bombay Army, of that enlightened Chief the Raja of Sangli and 
his charming wife, the Rajas of Bhor, Aundh, Jamkandhi, Ramdurg, 
and of many others. I still hear regularly from many of my Indian 
friends, though some, alas, like that splendid veteran. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
have passed on. 

At the end of my time, most unfortunately in my opinion, the Bombay 
Chiefs were removed from the care of the Bombay Presidency to the 
control of the Political Department of the Government of India. The 
Kathiawar States had already been transferred to the direct control of 
the Government of India in 1923, in the teeth of Lloyd’s protests. The 
State territories were almost inextricably mixed up with those of the 
Presidency. The Princes and Chiefs, being feudatories of the old Maratha 
Empire, look upon Poona rather than Delhi as their spiritual home, and 
any one of them with a grievance or in need of assistance or advice found 
it far easier to settle matters in an informal chat with the Governor of 
Bombay than to make a long and expensive journey to Viceregal head¬ 
quarters. Moreover, some were apprehensive lest a Resident stationed 
in one of the greater states should be unconsciously biassed by the views 
of a more powerful neighbour or overlord. The final authority of the 
Viceroy was, of course, not in dispute. But it was practically impossible 
for the Political Department of the Government of India to deal satis¬ 
factorily with 562 states with whose individual problems it could never 
really be in close touch. 

As I pointed out later to Willingdon, there were a number of out¬ 
standing problems to be settled. These included the grouping of the 
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smaller states for purposes of representation in the Chamber of Princes, 
and, if possible, the pooling of their resources for administrative purposes, 
and the exchange of scattered villages in British territory for British 
villages in State territory. Nothing, however, was done, and, with the 
transfer, the power of the Governor of Bombay to ameliorate the lot of 
a considerable portion of the inhabitants of the Presidency by the exercise 
of his powers of persuasion and social contact with the Chiefs was sensibly 
diminished. 


VHI 

A GENERAL MILL STRIKE 

I was not, however, allowed to enjoy my change of air in the hills for 
very long. The spirit of unrest in Bombay was sedulously kept alive by 
local agitators, who worked on certain real grievances—the 7A- per cent, 
cut in wages, the efficiency scheme, and reductions in the staff of the 
mills. 

A general strike in all mills was organized by the Gimi Kamgar Union 
on April 24. By the end of the month things began to look serious. Not 
all the mill-hands wished to strike, and picketing led to intimidation and 
bloodshed. I was in constant touch with the situation by telephone and 
daily reports, but on May 3 I decided to go down and see things for 
myself. As soon as I arrived it was clear that drastic measures would be 
necessary unless matters were to get out of hand, as they had done in 
February. Four hundred and fifty police were drafted into Bombay; 
troopjs were called up, and the affected area patrolled. The Government 
of India, after much delay, gave us the powers we sought to deal with 
picketing. The carrying of stones, lathis, and lethal weapons was for¬ 
bidden; the curfew was applied, and six hundred notorious characters 
were rounded up and placed under lock and key in the Worli chawls. 

Indian gentlemen who held the position of honorary presidency magis¬ 
trates did excellent work in visiting the worst spots, often at considerable 
risk, in company with the police. I personally went round the chawls and 
talked to the occupants, whom I found reasonable and friendly and willing 
to discuss their grievances. The root of the trouble seemed to be lack of 
touch. “I refuse to believe,” I told the mill-owners, “that the difficulty 
of getting into closer touch with these men, and winning their confidence, 
can be insuperable if a real effort is made.” 

On June 22 I arranged a conference between members of the Govern¬ 
ment and representatives of the mill-owners and workers, at which I took 
the chair. At this conference I pointed out the necessity of putting an end 
to a state of things which was ruining trade and seriously interfering with 
the daily life of law-abiding citizens. I said that the present powers to do 
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i-Tys were inadequate, and I promised to ask the Government of India for 
an Ordinance to enable us to deal with picketing and intimidation. 

My proposals were hailed with enthusiasm by a community which was 
now thoroughly alarmed and tired of mob violence, but Irwin was strongly 
opposed to an Ordinance and proposed, as an alternative, that the situa¬ 
tion should be met by a Bill passed by the Legislative Council. This, in 
its turn, brought a protest from the Secretary of State, Wedgwood Benn, 
who quite rightly pointed out that the mill-workers undoubtedly had 
legitimate grievances, and, while he would sanction any legislation safe¬ 
guarding life and property, he was opposed to interference with the 
activities of trade unions as such. He would only conditionally consent 
to the Intimidation and Emergency Security Bills. I had accordingly to 
drop the Picketing Bill for the time being. It was finally decided that we 
should bring in two Bills only, the Intimidation and Security Bills, and 
that these should be limited in their operation to Bombay City. I wrote 
to the Viceroy that I only acquiesced in the limitation of the area because 
a limited Bill seemed preferable to nothing. 

On July 17, 1929, when we had gone to Poona, I addressed the Legis¬ 
lative Council on the subject. The large attendance of members and of 
public in the galleries showed how keen was the interest. I said that the 
intimidation and terrorization could not be controlled unless the police 
were empowered to arrest offenders without a warrant. Picketing as prac¬ 
tised was only a form of terrorization, and a Bill to control picketing during 
industrial disputes was necessary. Another measure that I proposed was 
to remove bad characters from Bombay during periods of emergency. The 
sole aim of these measures would be to preserve the public peace and the 
right of the individual to work or not, as he pleased, without fear of com¬ 
pulsion. I then announced that the Government would set up a Court of 
Inquiry under the Trades Disputes Act, extend the powers of the Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate to prevent meetings, and ask for legislation dealing 
with intimidation and hooliganism. The two Bills, which had received 
the Viceroy’s previous sanction, were introduced and passed by a sub¬ 
stantial majority. The Court of Inquiry was held by Mr Justice Pearson, 
of the Calcutta High Court, and two Indian colleagues. It unanimously 
found that the causes of the trouble were the inflammatory propaganda 
of the officials of the Girni Kamgar, or Red Flag Union, and the intimida¬ 
tion practised on non-strikers by Communist agitators. 

Speaking to the Associated Chambers of Commerce shortly before 
Christmas, I warned them of the gravity of the situation and the necessity 
of reconstruction. “There exists,” I said, 

a crisis in the life of Bombay City which can be met only by the discarding 

of preconceived ideas. Apart from all questions of processes, marketing, and 
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competition, the stability of labour, its contentment and efficiency, must be 
closely studied. The workers must be made to understand the situation and 
be prepared to take their part in the reconstruction of the industry. Employers 
must get into touch with them, and in this work must be enlisted the services 
of all who have the interests of labour at heart, and who believe in trade 
unionism as a potent factor in labour, excluding all those whose only interest 
in the workers is their exploitation as an easy asset in a political c am p aign ... 
The outlook is not a cheerful one. But in this, as in all other great problems, 
I am a believer in first taking stock of the situation, seeing how matters 
really stand, cutting out the dead wood, and ensuring that everything possible 
is being done to secure a sound and efficient organization. Then, being quite 
clear that our own house is in order, we may turn to see what outside help 
we may legitimately demand. And this task, I hope and believe, we are now 
setting ourselves. 


IX 

THE WHITLEY COMMISSION ON LABOUR 

Meanwhile the Government of India had appointed the Whitley Com¬ 
mission “to examine and report on the existing conditions of industrial 
labour in India (including railways and ports), on the health, efficiency, 
and standard of living of workers, and on the relations between employers 
and employed.” I had known Mr Whitley in the House of Commons 
when he was Speaker. The Whitleys stayed with us at Government House, 
and we had long conversations on the labour question. S. Lall, the 
present Deputy High Commissioner for India in London, was joint secretary 
of the Commission. The report came out in 1931. It was a valuable 
document and threw a flood of light upon labour conditions all over 
the country. Unfortunately, very few members of the Commission 
had had Indian experience, and many of its findings were found to be 
inapplicable, and others were strongly opposed by vested interests. 
Only a fraction of its recommendations was adopted. Nevertheless 
it led to a number of improvements, and labour unrest in the next four 
years was appreciably less. A report shows that in 1928 alone Bombay 
lost thirty-one million working days, a colossal blow to the industries 
of the Presidency. 1 

A section of the English Press, led by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, made 
a series of extravagant attacks upon the supposed “weakness” of the 
Bombay Government in dealing with the strikers. O’Dwyer considered 
that the only appropriate method of curing unrest was that adopted at 
Jalianwala Bagh. The Times did not share these views, and, later, summed 
up the position more temperately: 

1 In the decade 1927-37 69,000,000 working days were lost and nearly three million 
workmen involved. 
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After several months the strike was broken, and Sir Frederick Sykes’s 
Government for the first time put into operation the provisions of the Trades 
Disputes Act by setting up a legally constituted body to inquire into the 
merits of the dispute. The inquiry showed not merely that the struggle was 
one between Labour and Capital, but that an attempt was being made by the 
Gimi Kamgar to put into force Communist principles. Trouble flared up 
again in May, but on this occasion the Government took immediate action. 
Notwithstanding stem measures, rioting and murder lasted over a fortnight. 
The Committee set up by the Government to inquire into the disturbances 
laid stress on the activities of the Communist leaders of the Girni Kamgar 
Union, whose speeches had inflamed class and communal feeling. One good 
result was the breaking of the strike and the condemnation which its authors 
received. The Gimi Kamgar Union lost its hold on the mill-workers, and 
never again during Sir Frederick Sykes’s Governorship were there any serious 
disorders in the mill industry. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE SIND FLOODS: FIRST OUT¬ 
BREAK OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

[June 1929-July 1930] 

Poona — Ahmednagar — Sind—Floods—Sukkur Barrage—Gujarat 
—Round Table Conference Proposal — Gandhi’s March for Salt — 
Arrest of Gandhi—Sholapur Riot—Raids on Salt Works—Civil 

Disobedience at its Height 

There is a limit at which forbearance ceases to be a virtue. 

Edmund Burke 


POONA AND SEND 

I N June 1929 we moved from Mahableshwar to Poona, just before 
the bursting of the monsoon made the hill-station uninhabitable. For 
the first few days everything looked dry and brown, but after the usual 
thunderstorm rain fell in torrents, and in a few hours the parched country¬ 
side became a vast expanse of green hill and meadowland. 

Poona, the old capital of the Deccan in the days of the Peshwas, is 
extremely pleasant during the rains. It is the headquarters of the Southern 
Command, and there is always a round of social engagements during the 
Season. There is an excellent pack of hounds, and the opening meet is 
held at Government House. The Races take place every Saturday from 
the middle of July to the end of September and attract large crowds. The 
Governor’s Cup, which is run for by Arabs, is a very popular event, and 
the Governor attends in state and presents the trophy to the winner. 
Government House is a large, rambling building, erected during the ’60’s 
from the proceeds of the cotton boom, to replace the older building at 
Dapuri. It has an excellent picture-gallery with many historical portraits, 
a large garden, and a delightful swimming-pool. In front of it lies the 
famous plain where in November 1817 the tiny British force stationed at 
Kirkee defeated the Peshwa’s army and overthrew the Maratha Empire. 

For a few months there was a temporary lull in political activities. 
Irwin went home in June to discuss the situation with the Labour Govern¬ 
ment, and there appeared to be a general desire to await the issue of their 
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deliberations. In August I went down to Bombay and, as Chancellor, 
addressed the University Convocation. It was swelteringly hot, and as 
Government House was closed as usual during the rains, we used the 
rooms at the back of the offices in the Secretariat. 

Shortly afterwards we motored over to Ahmednagar, about eighty 
miles from Poona, to open some important irrigation works at Visapur. 
Ahmednagar is a district headquarters, which was at one time the capital 
of one of the old Mohammedan kingdoms of the Deccan. Its chief 
feature is its fort, an immensely strong stone building, which was captured 
by Wellesley in 1803. It lies in the midst of typical Deccan country, with 
long rolling plains stretching as far as the eye can see, and at intervals 
a stone outcrop not unlike the kopjes of the South African veld. The 
rich ‘black-cotton’ soil yields very heavy crops of jowari, or millet, and 
herds of buck may be seen grazing here and there on the patches of grass¬ 
land. I held a Durbar at Ahmednagar which was largely attended by the 
local Maratha cultivators—sturdy, weather-beaten folk, whose ancestors 
had for generations wrung a living out of the soil with their primitive 
ploughs, and supplied recruits to the Bombay regiments and the police. 

Early in September the comparative calm of the past few months was 
broken by serious news from Sind, where disastrous floods occurred. 

Sind was totally unlike any other portion of the Presidency. Racially 
and geographically its ties are with Baluchistan; nevertheless, in spite of 
theoretical objections, its connexion with Bombay was satisfactory. The 
custom was for the Governor of Bombay to pay an annual visit of about 
a fortnight to the province in the cold weather, but a great deal of responsi¬ 
bility was left in the hands of the Commissioner in Sind, who exercised 
a large measure of freedom in administrative matters. Sind was, in my 
opinion, too small and backward to stand by itself efficiently. However, 
in 1935 it was constituted as a separate province, chiefly in order to 
placate Moslem opinion, but only after Bombay had spent large sums in 
financing its development. The chief obstacle to better administration of 
Sind by Bombay was the poorness of the communications between Sind 
and the rest of the Presidency. Karachi is three days from Bombay by 
sea, and the railway journey is long and circuitous. Soon after my arrival 
I got the Railway Board to work out a scheme for a shorter railway 
service. It was shelved at the time for financial reasons, but I think it will 
be adopted sooner or later. I also supported a project for linking up the 
two areas by a private air service, chiefly for carrying mails. 

Karachi, a century ago a creek where ships ran for shelter in bad weather, 
is now the third port in India, with a population of nearly a quarter of 
a million and a trade valued at £45,500,000 annually. But this does not 
greatly affect Sind as a whole, which is poor and sparsely populated. 
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Sind, takes its name from the river Indus, and, indeed, Sind is the river. 
Unlike the Bombay Presidency proper, which gets its water-supply from 
the monsoon, Sind depends upon the Indus as Egypt does upon the Nile. 
In the hot weather the pent-up waters of the mighty stream are released 
by the thawing of the Shyok glacier in distant Kashmir; the rainfall in 
normal years is five inches or less, an almost negligible quantity. 

In August 1929 fate played a cruel trick, and Sind was threatened with 
floods from both directions. Instead of the normal five inches of rain in 
Upper Sind, nearly fifty had fallen. The Sutlej, the chief confluent of the 
Indus, was filled to overflowing. At the same time observers in Kashmir 
warned us that the Shyok dam had burst, and a great mass of water was 
moving down the Indus. The days that followed were intensely anxious 
ones. There was a danger that the floods would reach Sukkur simul¬ 
taneously and wash away the great works in progress for the barrage. 
If that happened millions of pounds’ worth of damage would be done, 
and one of the greatest projects of recent years would be ruined. I kept 
in daily, I may say hourly, touch with the situation by telegraph and 
arranged for a military aeroplane to take me to the spot if necessary. 
Every one, from Gibson, the acting Commissioner of Sind, and Harrison, 
the Chief Engineer, down to the humblest coolie, worked like heroes. 
Warning was given to the low-lying villages, and the inhabitants were 
able to seek higher ground in good time. The bund and the canal banks 
in the Upper Sind Frontier District did not breach, but, owing to the 
heavy rain, floods from the hills swept across the desert from the north 
and flowed westward like a tidal wave almost to Jacobadad. The Sukkur 
Barrage works had a narrow escape. The water rose inch by inch, and 
day and night, in the sweltering heat, the engineers watched their gauges 
with anxious eyes; a little higher and the tide would overflow the great 
coffer-dams which had been sunk in the river-bed, and not only destroy 
the machinery, but possibly drown some of those who had to remain to 
the last. Sandbags were laid on the top of the steel pylons, and still the 
level rose. Just as things looked their blackest the level began to fall, 
and the barrage was saved. 

Providentially, the loss of life was not more than forty-five people 
drowned, but crops had been ruined, whole villages swept away, and 
thousands of peasants rendered homeless. The total damage was estimated 
at nearly a million and a half sterling. An epidemic of cholera broke out 
among the refugees. It was followed by malaria, and to crown all the 
other disasters a plague of locusts swept over the unhappy land, devouring 
such vegetation as had been spared by the floods. At a meeting held in 
the Town Hall, Bombay, I opened a Relief Fund, which quickly reached 
four lakhs of rupees; two more lakhs were voted by the Legislative 
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Council, and the Government granted twenty lakhs in remissions of land 
revenue. Sixty thousand rupees were to be spent solely in stamping out 
the locust pest. 

I could not go to see matters for myself at once, but at the beginning 
of the cold weather my wife and I, with James Kerr, Vaux, Esmond 
Morrison and J. H. Cawley-Way, went to Karachi and were warmly cheered 
as we drove in state through the town. I opened the new Law Courts, 
and visited the Sind College, the Madrasah, or college for the study of 
Arabic theology, the Karachi High School, and other public institutions. 
There were deputations from Hindu and Mohammedan Associations, and 
I had a number of interviews with leading members of each. I found 
that my knowledge of Hindustani stood me in good stead; in India the 
personal touch is everything, and this is to a great extent lost by the 
mediation of an interpreter. 

The Hindus in Sind are a minority community, and were anxious about 
the separation of Sind from the Presidency, which was even then being 
discussed as one of the probable results of the Reforms. They petitioned 
that a number of posts in the public services might be reserved for them, 
and made complaints about alleged corruption in the subordinate ranks 
of the police. The Mohammedans, on the other hand, were anxious to 
see Sind a separate province, and asked for special educational concessions 
and for better communications. The significance of these, as of other 
deputations, was plain. They showed how little real national feeling there 
was, and the extent to which both sides looked up to the British Govern¬ 
ment to hold the balance between the contending factions. 

II 

THE SUKKUR BARRAGE 

On November 25 we went on to Sukkur, where I had my first oppor¬ 
tunity of inspecting the construction of the famous barrage. The idea of 
irrigating Sind by means of a barrage across the Indus, and so reclaiming 
vast tracts of land now desert, was an old one, and goes back to Mutiny 
days. In 1907 a scheme for a barrage at Sukkur was put forward, but 
dropped. Matters hung fire until George Lloyd arrived on the scene as 
Governor of Bombay in 1918. There were many objections to the pro¬ 
posal. It is an historical fact that the Indus has in the past more than 
once changed her course, and there was the fear that if a barrage were 
erected, and heavy floods came down, this would happen again. Other 
difficulties were those of finding cultivators for the new areas and markets 
for the crops, and a variety of technical problems connected with the 
seepage of water through the canal banks, the waterlogging and erosion 
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of the land, and the deposit of a salt crust on its surface. Lloyd, however, 
would hear of no delays and brushed aside all these objections. The 
project was forwarded to the Secretary of State, with the approval of the 
Government of India, in 1920 and passed by the Bombay Legislative 
Council three years later. 

At Sukkur the barrage, the largest of its kind in the world, was already 
an awe-inspiring sight. It had been erected three miles below the pic¬ 
turesque gorges through which the river winds at this spot, and consisted 
of sixty-two spans of sixty feet each, with a total length of nearly thr ee 
miles. Huge dredgers were excavating the Eastern Nara Canal, which 
when finished would throw the Suez and Panama Canals into the shade. 
The seven main canals would eventually have a combined length of some 
6400 miles, and would irrigate 5,500,000 acres, an area larger than the 
total irrigated portion of Egypt. I was met by Charlton Harrison and 
Arnold Musto, 1 the two engineers chiefly responsible, and taken to see 
the dredger at work excavating the foundations of the piers, the regulators, 
the workshops, and the power-house; the latter was being equipped with 
six motors of 6600 volts each, to work the enormous steel sluice-gates 
which were to regulate the flow of the water. It was impossible not to 
admire the work of these men and their colleagues; controlling an army 
of fifty thousand Indian coolies, toiling night and day, year in and year 
out, through the blinding heat, intense cold, and the other discomforts 
of the Sind desert, and fighting the perils of flood on this mighty work, 
surely one of the most stupendous ever undertaken by engineers in any 
part of the world. 

It was a great disappointment to me that I was unable to go to the 
opening of the barrage by the Viceroy on January 12, 1932, owing to the 
political situation in Bombay, but Sir Ghulam Hussain, my Finance 
Member, deputized for me. It was a proud moment for the engineers in 
charge when the Viceroy set in motion the machinery which opened the 
two fifty-ton sluices and admitted the water to the canals on the left bank. 
The occasion was celebrated with fireworks and general rejoicings, and 
Charlton Harrison was knighted. 

After opening the last twenty-seven spans of the barrage I visited the 
Agricultural Research Station at Sakrand, where the problems of utilizing 
to the best advantage the lands about to be put under irrigation were 
being worked out. The various types of soil had to be surveyed and 
classified, and the question of waterlogging, a very serious danger, to be 
guarded against. One of the chief problems was to find the most suitable 
crops to grow on the irrigated land. The principal crop would be wheat. 


1 Sir Arnold A. Musto, C.I.E. 
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and it was calculated that two million acres would be under this. It was 
necessary to obtain by selection the strains giving the highest yield per 
acre, and most suitable to the soil and climate. Cotton was destined to 
be another important crop, and it was estimated that the cotton acreage 
would be at least 750,000 acres. It was necessary to evolve by botanical 
selection improved seed, fit for sowing the barrage areas and likely to 
command the best price in the Bombay market. Various strains of rice 
and millet, and other commercial crops such as soya beans, ground-nuts, 
an d oil-seeds, were being tested, and experiments in manuring and soil 
fertility were being carried out. 

It was, however, impossible to spend very much time at one centre, 
and I had to go on to visit areas affected by the floods. We saw distressing 
evidence of the damage done; in some places houses had been swept away 
wholesale, and the villagers were encamped in straw huts by the side of 
their ruined fields. The cold was bitter, and many of the people, in their 
flimsy cotton clothes, were feeling it intensely. Temporary hospitals were 
erected at various spots, and these were full of malaria patients. 

Sind, in spite of its climate, has many attractions, especially for the 
officer who likes an open-air life and backward folk to help and deal 
with. It is still, except on the railway and in centres like Karachi, in the 
Middle Ages. The Baluchi Zamindars rule almost despotically over their 
tenants, and justice is dispensed in a rough and ready fashion. Jacobabad, 
the bleak station founded by Napier’s chief lieutenant to keep watch and 
ward over the Baluchi tribes of the frontier, is an extraordinarily fascinat¬ 
ing spot, a little oasis of British rule in a desolate and inhospitable desert. 
All over Sind the winter climate is beautifully cool and crisp, with a sharp 
morning frost and a brilliant sun, but one sees signs of the heat to come 
in the thick mud walls and on the house-tops at Hyderabad the curious 
cowls, shaped like those on Kentish oast-houses, designed to pick up the 
faintest breeze. 

We returned to Bombay for Christmas, and on the last day of the old 
year (1929) I set out for a tour in Gujarat, visiting the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla on the way, where we were most kindly received. My wife, having 
picked up malignant malaria in Sind, was unable to come, but her brother, 
Dick Law, and his bride, who were visiting us at that time, accompanied 
me. It was part of my policy to visit centres like Bardoli, where the non- 
co-operation movement was strongest, and to see and hear things for 
myself. This I found to be not only extremely instructive to me but 
encouraging to local officials, many of whom had been subjected to a particu¬ 
larly cruel form of persecution, the social boycott which, in a caste-ridden 
country like India, imposed on its victims an almost intolerable burden. 
In many cases, patels and other village officers had been cajoled in this 
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manner into resigning their appointments, and a word of encouragement 
from the Head of the Government had a wonderfully reassuring effect, 
especially in the case of waverers. I started by going to Ahmedabad. 
In the old days Ahmedabad was the capital of Gujarat, and its fine sand¬ 
stone mosques are interesting relics of its former glory. Standing in the 
midst of extremely fertile country, it is to-day the sixth largest city in 
India, and the centre of a flourishing trade in cotton. It had acq uir ed an 
unenviable reputation for disorder during the recent political troubles, 
and on the banks of the Sabarmati, which flows through the city, Gandhi 
had established his famous ashram, a retreat for training selected disciples 
in Civil Disobedience. 

We were met on our arrival at the railway-station by a small body of 
youths with black flags, chanting their monotonous slogan: “Frederick 
Sykes, go ba-a-ck! ” I paid an early visit to the Gujarat College, which 
had been the scene of a good deal of trouble. It is a handsome building, 
erected and equipped out of donations by local residents, and one would 
have thought that, in view of the fact that education was the main essential 
for an India which aspired to self-government, it would have been left 
in peace by political agitators. But an insignificant dispute between the 
College authorities and the pupils about the right of the latter to absent 
themselves from their classrooms in order to attend political demonstra¬ 
tions had developed into a strike which had started before my arrival in 
India. My visit was made the occasion of a demonstration which was 
not without its comic side. A roof covered with wavers of black flags 
collapsed, and a small body of Boy Scouts, with a band, manfully played 
the National Anthem and other patriotic tunes, quite oblivious of the 
tumult raging all round them. 

I held a durbar for the Sardars of Gujarat. The title of Sardar is a 
personal one, conferred by the Government upon landowners and promi¬ 
nent persons. They form a body of local magnates who are staunch 
supporters of the British Raj, and are the natural leaders of the agricultural 
life of the district. They have a tradition of paternal responsibility for 
the welfare of the ryots. While thanking them for loyalty to the Govern¬ 
ment, I warned them of the necessity of setting their own house in order. 
New methods of agriculture must be introduced, and good relations with 
their tenants cultivated. I afterwards visited Anand, Surat, Kaira, and 
other local centres. Surat particularly interested me, for here is the cradle 
of British rule in India. I inspected the house, now inhabited by a Parsee 
family, which had been originally leased by the Mogul Emperor to a 
handful of factors sent out by the East India Company. Here the little 
community settled down under its President, trading in indigo, silk, cotton, 
and other goods, completely cut off from the outside world until the arrival 
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of the next trading fleet from England. In 1666 the Island of Bombay 
was ceded to Charles II by the Portuguese as part of his wife’s dowry, 
and the headquarters of the Company were transferred there. To-day 
there only remains the European cemetery, with the pompous mausoleums 
erected over the bodies of these founders of British rule in the East. 

Ill 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

The year 1930 opened ominously. It was destined to be a year of 
almost unprecedented stress and strain for the Services. All my instincts 
and my Parliamentary training made me dislike repression in any form, 
but the methods employed by Congress left no alternative if the Govern¬ 
ment was to fulfil its elementary duty of maintaining law and order and 
protecting the fives of peaceful citizens. My Ministers found their position 
a difficult one, but I received throughout their loyal and unswerving 
support. Gandhi had made one of his periodic statements that this year 
was to witness the establishment of independence for India, and the a nnual 
Congress meeting had been fixed at Lahore for the cold weather. Irwin, 
on his return to India in October 1929, had issued the following declaration 
of policy: 

In view of the doubts which have been expressed both in Great Britain and 
India regarding the interpretation to be placed on the intentions of the British 
Government in enacting the Statute of 1919, I am authorized to state clearly 
that in their judgment it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress as therein contemplated is the attain¬ 
ment of Dominion Status. 

He also announced that the Government intended to call a Round 
Table Conference in London in order to discuss further lines of political 
advance. As a preliminary measure, he called a conference at Delhi on 
December 23, 1929, between himself, Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, Y. J. Patel, 
and the Liberal leaders. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and M. R. Jayakar, to 
discuss the situation. His efforts proved quite abortive. The last thing 
that Congress desired was a settlement by agreement, and Gandhi 
torpedoed the meeting at once by saying: “ We understand that the Con¬ 
ference is to meet, not to discuss when Dominion Status is to be estab¬ 
lished, but to frame a Dominion Constitution for India.” Irwin, of course, 
very properly declared that this was not so. It was impossible for the 
Viceroy to pledge the decisions of Parliament in advance. I myself 
regarded the reference to Dominion status as premature, and I expressed 
my views on the subject when I addressed the Legislative Council in 
Bombay in February 1930. I said: 
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A Constitution cannot be given to a sub-continent by a mere political 
phrase. That is, we cannot approach the subject merely by saying “Let there 
be Do mini on status,” and. only afterwards apply ourselves to the task of 
what is meant, on the assumption that all the unforeseen problems will prove 
to fit our mould. In such a procedure we should stake all on a gamble. The 
building-up of the Indian State is a task beside which the complexities of 
other self-governing states pale into insignificance. The only safe and respon¬ 
sible way is, first, to face all the facts, and then, helped by goodwill and the 
spirit of compromise, to see what shape they can be hammered into with the 
agreement of all the main interests involved. Then is a timp. to give it a nam^ 
in the light of the result. 

Congress met in Lahore in the last days of 1929 in an electric atmosphere. 
The hollowness of its vaunted creed of non-violence was demonstrated 
by the fact that a resolution proposed by Gandhi, condemning a recent 
attempt to blow up the viceregal train, was only passed by the narrowest 
majority. Congress reiterated their statement that the goal was complete 
independence, ordered a boycott of the local legislature, and authorized 
the Working Committee to prepare a scheme of Civil Disobedience, 
including non-payment of taxes, and launch it when they thought fit. 

The Congress Working Committee then proceeded to announce that 
Independence Day would be celebrated on January 26 by mass demonstra¬ 
tions all over the country. The question immediately arose whether the 
authorities were prepared to tolerate this open act of defiance. The 
attitude of the Government of India on the subject was, in my opinion, 
deplorably weak. They held that it would be unwise to prohibit the 
carrying of objectionable banners or uttering revolutionary cries, and that 
legal action could be taken afterwards against speakers who transgressed 
the law. To this the Government of Bombay replied that, in their opinion, 
the activities of the Youth League, whether before or after January 26, 
in picketing liquor shops, advocating non-payment of taxes, or otherwise 
defying the authorities, should be checked at once. The bulk of the 
population was not as yet politically minded, but Congress had been at 
work in preparing the ground, especially in Gujarat, for years, and when 
once mass disobedience on organized lines was started it would be impos¬ 
sible to check it by prosecutions under the ordinary criminal law. I stated 
that the Government of Bombay considered it essential to have a plan 
of action ready for use, and required the fullest powers to take the initiative 
promptly against unlawful associations, protect loyal and law-abiding 
citizens, and to press their measures to a successful conclusion against any 
possible opposition. 

On January 16 Irwin paid us a visit in Bombay. I showed him round 
the mill area and the deplorable conditions under which the mill-hands 
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were living, also the blocks of the Back Bay Reclamation scheme, which 
the Army Department had promised to purchase. 

We had long conversations on the political situation. Irwin was still 
convinced that the right policy was to deal with any disturbance as far 
as possible by the ordinary law. He was anxious that any action taken 
should be uniform throughout India, and explained that local govern¬ 
ments were by no means in agreement on the subject. He assured me, 
however, that the Government of India would support Bombay in every 
possible manner. I realized that Irwin’s hands were tied by the Home 
Government, who, in their turn, had to consider the feelings of the 
Labour Party in general, though this involved negotiating with an 
organization which had openly avowed, its object to be the overthrow 
of British rule. There were serious practical difficulties in the Central 
Government’s policy of “steady pressure.” A policy of repression is 
practicable, and so is a policy of conciliation. But a policy which seeks 
to repress and conciliate at the same time, or even alternately, seems 
indefensible. 

Fortunately, Independence Day passed off more quietly than we 
expected. In Bombay itself large crowds, consisting mostly of mill-hands, 
assembled on the Maidan carrying banners and shouting revolutionary 
slogans. There was little actual violence on the whole, but an amusing 
tussle took place between Congress representatives and the Girni Kamgar 
Union, each of which wanted its banner to fly over the rostrum. 

In deference to the wishes of the Government of India, the police 
studiously refrained from interference, but there were doubts as to the 
wisdom of this course of action. By giving rein to the forces of 
disorder and defiance of law, the Government of India created a situation 
which eventually called for repression more severe than if the movement 
had been tackled promptly and firmly from the outset. 

IV 

GANDHI’S MARCH 

Early in February I received warning that the next step on the part of 
Congress would probably take the form of breaking the Salt Laws and 
an attack on the Government Salt Depots, and I sent Garrett, the Com¬ 
missioner of the Northern Division, and the local superintendent of the 
Salt Department to Delhi to concert the necessary measures for meeting 
this menace. 

Salt is a monopoly of the Government in India, which produces and 
sells it. It therefore has to prevent illicit manufacture. The salt is collected 
by the Provincial Governments, but the revenue goes to the Centre. The 
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tax on salt had been in vogue in India from time immemorial. It is not, 
as has been sometimes represented, by any means peculiar to India. The 
incidence of the tax is only three annas per head per annum which is an 
almost infinitesimal sum even in a poor country, and in return the con¬ 
sumer gets salt of a high quality at a nominal price. How little the burden 
is actually felt is shown by the fact that in normal times there is no illicit 
manufacture of salt, and increases in taxation have little or no effect on 
consumption. It formed, however, a convenient battle-cry for Congress 
politicians in their appeal to the ignorant masses. 

On March 2, Gandhi dispatched an ultimatum to the Viceroy, in which 
he announced his intention of marching to the sea and symbolically 
breaking the law by manufacturing a small quantity of salt, unless various 
impossible demands were complied with. These included the unrestricted 
right to carry arms, the abolition of the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment, the reduction of the Army by one-half, and the cutting down of 
all official salaries by 50 per cent. This missive was delivered at Viceroy’s 
House by a foolish English youth, one of a number of unbalanced young 
people from England and America who were attracted to India at the 
time. Irwin replied, briefly but temperately, regretting that “Mr Gandhi 
had decided upon a course of action which would lead to the violation 
of the law and involve danger to the public peace.” On the 12th Gandhi 
set out from his ashram at Ahmedabad on his march to the sea in order 
to inaugurate Civil Disobedience. He was accompanied by a band of 
about eighty disciples, and his departure was the occasion of a great 
demonstration. 

The question then arose of the best way in which to deal with this 
extraordinary development. Irwin was as anxious as ever that there 
should be no interference unless the law was broken. “The actual offence,” 
he wrote, 

is so trivial, and the value of the unpalatable and unwholesome salt so small, 
that the whole performance may be turned to ridicule. If Gandhi is arrested 
en route the heroic and not the ludicrous side of his march will be brought 
to the foreground. 

Irwin went on to say that, in his view, our executive powers under the 
ordinary law, if applied vigorously, were sufficient to deal with any 
situation which might arise. We were exhorted to apply “continuous 
pressure,” but how that could be effected without adequate weapons was 
not apparent. Wedgwood Benn in London was sympathetic; but as a 
Labour Minister dealing with what looked at a distance like a democratic 
agitation, his position was one of great difficulty. 

Both Master, the Collector of Kaira, and Garrett, the Commissioner 
of the Northern Division, were anxious to put an end to the march 
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altogether. From the outset they thought that Gandhi was being given 
too much rope, and that the policy of allowing him to make himself 
ridiculous was based on a fallacy. Master had already taken the responsi¬ 
bility of arresting Vallabhai Patel, Gandhi’s chief lieutenant. 

Though I personally was uneasy about the propaganda effect of the 
march, it was essential that we should act in conformity with the wishes 
of the Central Government. I accordingly issued confidential orders to 
the officials through whose districts Gandhi and his followers were to 
pass. I pointed out that in the opinion of the Government of India the 
ordinary law did not permit any interference with the march, provided 
that it was undertaken in a peaceful and orderly manner. Even though 
salt-making was illegal, the offence was so trifling as to be unworthy of 
serious notice. The premature arrest of Gandhi would merely give him 
the spectacular martyrdom which he was courting and would, in addition, 
probably lead to an outbreak of violence among his followers. The 
maximum term of imprisonment to which Gandhi would be liable if 
arrested during his march would be much less than if we held our hand 
until an offence was actually committed. 

At first, it seemed as though Irwin’s appreciation of the situation would 
prove to be correct. A number of volunteers, discouraged by the un¬ 
palatable diet of parched grain, the strict discipline, the routine of prayer 
and hymn-singing, and other regulations imposed on them, began to fall 
out. But as time passed, and the authorities looked passively on, the 
movement grew in strength. The little band received a vociferous welcome 
from the towns through which it passed, and crowds came out to meet it. 
Each village presented a sum of money to the cause. A certain number 
of village officers, caught in the wave of popular enthusiasm or cajoled 
by threats of social boycott, resigned from Government service. District 
magistrates viewed with apprehension the approach of the pilgrims to the 
borders of their districts. 

Matters at length became so serious that on March 26 I went up to 
Delhi to talk the matter over with Irwin and Crerar, the Home Member, 
as this was clearly an All-India matter, in which a general policy had to 
be laid down in conjunction with the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. The policy of the Government of India was for them¬ 
selves to deal with the more highly placed leaders, while leaving the smaller 
fry to the local governments ; but they did not deal with the most important 
of all—Gandhi, and I pointed out that it was clearly impossible to leave 
him at large, when Vallabhai Patel, his chief lieutenant in Gujarat, K. F. 
Nariman, and the members of the “war council” in Bombay had been 
arrested. The position all over the country was deteriorating, and I asked 
for Ordinances to deal with Intimidation, Unlawful Association, and Press 
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Offences. At length, an Intimidation Ordinance was promulgated, for a 
limited period of six months, on May 30, when it was too late to be of 
immediate service. The other two Ordinances were not granted until 
between seven and nine months later. My suggestion that those who 
refused to acknowledge the existence of Government should be treated 
as outlaws and deprived of all civil rights was rejected. 

One of the difficulties of administration in India is that the Central 
Government is apt to be slow to act without securing the assent of all 
the Provinces. The position in Bombay was more serious, of course, than 
it was in some of the other Provinces owing to its being the hub of Gandhi’s 
activities, its large industrial centres, and its more politically minded 
population; yet the Bombay Government was denied essential powers, 
because these were declared elsewhere to be superfluous. On other 
occasions the Central Government interfered unwarrantably. There was 
serious trouble in May, because the Central Government proceeded to 
give instructions to Bombay officers direct without obtaining the agree¬ 
ment of or even informing the Bombay Government that they were doing 
so. Needless to say, such an attitude, if persisted in, would have made 
the position of the Bombay Government impossible. 

On April 5 Gandhi reached his destination, the little village of Dandi, 
on the seashore south of Surat, and on the following morning ceremonially 
broke the law by taking up a lump of salt. His example was followed at 
Bombay, Karwar, and other places, and was the signal for widespread 
disorders. On the 10th there were riots at Nasik, where the Untouchables 
demanded the right to enter temples reserved for the higher castes. 
Meanwhile there was a fresh outbreak of terrorism in Bengal and other 
parts of India. At Chittagong a party of armed Bengal youths in motors 
raided the police and volunteer armouries and carried off a large quantity 
of arms and ammunition. A European sergeant-major and six others 
were shot down in cold blood, the telegraph office was wrecked, and the 
telegraph and telephone wires were cut. A train was destroyed, and 
railway communications were severed. Luckily, one item of the pro¬ 
gramme, an attack on the European club and a massacre of its inmates, 
proved abortive, but the raiders succeeded in making off unmolested. 
They were subsequently pursued, and a pitched battle took place in which 
most of them were killed. In Peshawar a mob murdered a police-officer, 
and set fire to armoured cars. There were riots in Bombay, Lahore, Delhi, 
and Calcutta. 

On April 16 I sent Irwin a review of the situation, in which I urged 
that what was needed was to take the initiative. Another important aim 
was to focus and rally the support of the Moderates. One reason why the 
mercantile classes were supporting Gandhi was that business was so bad 
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that they no longer believed in our economic policy. It was of vital 
imp ortance that the people should be convinced that the Government was 
tackling in earnest the industrial, commercial, financial, and agricultural 
problems of the country. 

After much correspondence between Irwin, myself, and the Home 
Government, it was at length decided that Gandhi should be apprehended 
under Regulation XXV of 1827, which allowed persons engaged in 
unlawful activities to be placed under surveillance at the discretion of the 
authorities. By this means it was hoped that the excitement engendered 
by a public trial would be avoided. It was essential that no one should 
know in advance, and this is notoriously difficult in India; but the whole 
affair was carefully planned, and the utmost secrecy was observed. About 
midnight on May 5, G. S. Wilson, the Inspector-General of Police, with a 
party, entered Gandhi’s camp at Karadi. The inmates were completely 
taken by surprise, and there was no resistance. Gandhi was quietly re¬ 
moved to the Bombay-Gujarat mail train, which was halted at Borivli, a 
wayside station near Bombay, in the early hours of the morning of the 6th, 
and taken to Yeravda gaol. The whole business was over and finished 
before any news about it got abroad. 

V 

SHOLAPUR 

Thanks to the excellent arrangements made by the police and the gaol 
authorities, a difficult crisis appeared to be tided over, and I rejoined the 
Government at Mahableshwar. I had scarcely settled down there when 
serious tidings began to come in from Sholapur. Sholapur is a large 
town in the Eastern Deccan, not far from the borders of the State of 
Hyderabad. It is in the midst of the famous Deccan ‘black-cotton soil,’ 
and is a considerable industrial centre. The cotton mills employ about 
twenty thousand hands, and there is an important junction on the main 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. It is also a district head¬ 
quarters with the usual body of civil officials. Sholapur, like other 
industrial towns, had for some years earned an evil reputation for riots, 
and there were some grounds for apprehension when the news of Gandhi’s 
arrest arrived. A hartal, or day of mourning, was declared. Shops were 
shut, and mills ceased working. However, it passed off peacefully, and 
the Collector, H. F. Knight, was assured that work would start again 
next day. On the morning of the 7th, however, a mob of about ten 
thousand mill-hands, railway coolies, and rowdies from the bazaar 
gathered and began to stone passing trains, set fire to police-stations, and 
loot shops. Knight went out with Playfair, the Superintendent of Police, 
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and some constables and dispersed the crowd, but the situation looked so 
serious that he asked the local railway officer. Major R. S. Moberley, to 
embody the G.I.P. volunteer force (Auxiliary Force, India). 

One item of the Civil Disobedience campaign was a movement to 
enforce total prohibition by cutting down toddy-trees, from the juice of 
which liquor is made under Government licence. On the evening of 
May 7 Knight received information that a party of Congress volunteers 
was about to proceed with ropes and axes to a spot outside Sholapur in 
order to destroy some toddy-trees. Rather rashly, both he and Playfair, 
with nearly the whole of their small command of eighty constables in two 
lorries, proceeded to the spot the next morning. The rumour proved to 
be a clever feint to draw them off. It worked only too well. 

On their return they found their way cut off by dense hostile crowds. 
The road was- blocked with drain-pipes and large blocks of stone, and a 
lorry full of men armed with lathis was drawn up across it. The police 
were pelted with stones, brick-bats, bottles, and other missiles, and for 
a moment it looked as though the whole party must be overwhelmed. 
Nearly every one was hit. Playfair was seriously wounded, and Knight 
found it necessary to open fire. Altogether about a hundred rounds of 
ball ammunition and buck-shot were fired, with the result that thirteen 
rioters were killed and fifty wounded. The mob then dispersed, but when 
Knight and his party returned, absolutely exhausted, about midday, they 
received news of what had happened in their absence. The police-station 
in the heart of the city had been attacked. Two constables were beaten 
till they were unconscious; doors, furniture, and ledgers were then heaped 
on them and soaked in kerosene, and the pile set alight. The remaining 
sepoys had escaped by climbing over the roof. Meanwhile another mob 
attacked the Law Courts and burned them to the ground, with all the 
records. 

Knight had now to take stock of the situation. His tiny force was 
well-nigh exhausted, and their morale badly shaken, and there was a 
large and scattered European population in the cantonments. He decided 
to withdraw the Europeans to the railway-station, which would be easier 
to hold, and to evacuate the non-combatants. The night mail to Poona 
presented a pitiful spectacle. It was crowded to overflowing with European 
and Anglo-Indian women and children, over two hundred in number, 
carrying their household chattels, dogs, birds in cages, and infants in 
arms. 

It was now the height of the hot weather, and food, milk, ice, and 
other comforts had long run out. May 9 was a day of great anxiety. 
The mob was in a truculent mood, and a police patrol had a narrow 
escape, as the lorry in which it was conveyed broke down and was 
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surrounded; it was rescued with difficulty. Major Moberley did excellent 
work by driving round the town in an improvised armoured car mounting 
a Lewis gun and manned by the local volunteers. On the 10th a double 
company of the 2/4th Bombay Grenadiers arrived on the scene, and it was 
possible for the police to take a little rest. But matters still looked serious. 
The native city was in the possession of the mob; the mills had ceased 
working, the shops were shut, and supplies were almost unprocurable. 
Most of the population had fled to the villages. 

On the 12th Knight wired to the Government of Bombay that the 
situation was beyond his control, and that the only way to restore order 
without further bloodshed was for the military to occupy the city under 
mar tial law. The Royal Ulster Rifles under Colonel Currie were there¬ 
upon sent to the spot from Poona. Martial law was proclaimed, and a 
number of ringleaders were arrested. Among them was the President of 
the Sholapur Municipality. Heavy fines and sharp sentences of imprison¬ 
ment were inflicted, and a few hooligans who were caught red-handed 
were birched. I am glad to say that four unspeakable ruffians who insti¬ 
gated the crowd to seize the two unfortunate policemen and burn them 
alive were arrested and brought to trial. The distinguished Indian judge 
who tried the case described it as the worst he had ever heard. They 
were executed in the following January, and Congress, singularly incon¬ 
sistent to their creed of non-violence, attempted to hold a “Sholapur 
martyrs’ day.” The martyrs, one would have thought, were the poor 
constables who died at their posts. 

The arrival of British troops had its usual calming effect, and it was 
not found necessary to fire a shot. I paid a visit to Sholapur a little 
later and was taken round the town. I conversed with a number of 
the inhabitants and found the people still in an extremely nervous 
condition. Many of the smaller shopkeepers had suffered considerable 
losses, and from what I learned it was clear that the outbreak was due to 
the work of Congress agitators who had been for some time busy stirring 
up mischief in the bazaar. Wherever there are mill-hands there is potential 
material for work of this kind, and the mill population of Sholapur was 
not unaffected by the recent labour troubles in Bombay. The whole rising 
was evidently carefully planned. The police had been drawn off in order 
that the real object, the burning of the Law Courts, with their records 
of recent prosecutions, and the looting of the cantonments might be 
carried through in their absence. 
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VI 

MASS DEMONSTRATIONS 

Meanwhile stirring events were taking place in Gujarat and Bombay, 
where Congress had planned raids upon the Government salt-works at 
Dharasena and Wadala. Among the leaders of the Dharasena raid was 
Mrs Sarojini Naidu, the well-known poetess. It was not a very serious 
affair. The raiders were mostly content to sit down before the entrance 
to the works, reading or spinning, though some of the more enterprising 
made sporadic attempts to force a way in. The poetess found the campaign 
in a Gujarat hot weather little to her liking, and after two days she returned 
to Bombay, where she was awarded nine months’ simple imprisonment. 
Matters were very different at Wadala, which, being near the capital, was 
more accessible. On May 26 about eight hundred Congress Volunteers, 
with an immense crowd of hangers-on and sightseers, went out to Wadala 
by train, tram, and motor-lorry. I had asked for powers to suspend 
transport services, but the G.I.P. Railway actually allowed its trains to 
be used to carry the rioters to their destination. The salt-pans have a 
front of about three miles, protected by a wet ditch and barbed wire, and 
it was impossible to supply enough police to man the whole perimeter. 
All along the line was a dense mob, jeering, booing, yelling, and shouting 
abuse, and from time to time making determined attempts to cut the wire 
or pull it away with ropes. 

The police were occupied the whole day in moving from place to place 
and repelling rushes, and the work in the burning sun was very exhausting. 
As the day wore on the temper of the mob grew more and more ugly. 
Showers of stones, broken bottles, and other missiles were flung, causing 
many casualties, and considerable quantities of salt were carried off. At 
last the sepoys were obliged to use their lathis, and the mob was finally 
scattered by a charge of mounted Sowars. The extremist Press resounded 
with stories of police “brutalities,” but it is difficult to see what alternative 
presented itself. The Congress policy was to provoke retaliation in order 
to throw the blame upon the Government. 

At the same time daily demonstrations in defiance of the law took 
place in Bombay itself. Sea-water was boiled on the Esplanade, and the 
performers were surrounded by concentric rings of Congress Volunteers, 
including young women, with tightly locked arms. Attempts on the part 
of the police to disperse these rings provoked abuse and stone-throwing 
from the onlookers. 

The breaking of the monsoon happily curtailed to some extent these 
performances, but rioting and unrest in the city continued almost un¬ 
abated. On June 4 political prisoners confined at Worli, assisted by 
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sympathizers, attacked a military party erecting wire round their quarters 
and seriously wounded the officer in charge. The next move on the part 
of Congress was to picket the foreign cloth-shops. Customers were forcibly 
prevented from entering, and when attempts were made to remove the 
bales the tyres of the lorries were punctured, or Congress Volunteers lay 
down in the street in front of them. These proceedings attracted large 
crowds of sympathizers, who obstructed the police and assembled outside 
the magistrates’ courts where the offenders were being tried. 

Another project on the part of Congress was to overawe the authorities 
by mass demonstrations. Endless processions marched through the streets, 
carrying banners and crying “ Long live the Revolution ” and other slogans, 
or assembled on the Maidan, a large open part in the European quarter, 
in defiance of orders, while lorry-loads of excited youths wearing white 
caps careered up and down the streets at high speed. One device was to 
lie down by the thousand in the streets, making traffic and the entrance 
to the shops impossible. On June 12 a mass meeting, in defiance of 
orders, was called to celebrate “Sholapur Day,” and had to be dispersed. 
Things were so bad that Sir Ernest Hotson, the Home Member, and I had 
to go down to the spot. Matters had been slightly eased by the promulga¬ 
tion of the Ordinance dealing with Intimidation, and on July 1 the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee was proclaimed an unlawful association. All 
these episodes again exemplified the necessity of reserve emergency powers 
to check these outbreaks at the outset, instead of waiting till they had got 
out of control. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the conduct of the Bombay 
Police in these trying circumstances. Kelly all through these times, and 
indeed at all times, was a tower of strength. He was ably seconded by Khan 
Bahadur (now Sir) Hormazdyar Dastur, the Chief Presidency Magistrate. 
A number of British and Indian officers in the higher ranks also did 
wonderfully well. Of the latter, my friend Khan Bahadur Cowasji Petigara, 
Chief of the Intelligence Branch, who has since unfortunately died after 
an operation, deserves special mention. Not a day passed without a 
demonstration of some kind, and the men were called out at all hours of 
the day and night to stand on duty for long periods in the pouring rain. 
The work was distasteful and dangerous. The men were subjected to 
every kind of ridicule and abuse, vilification in the Press, and often to 
physical violence, but there was not a single case of a sepoy failing in his 
duty, and the number reporting sick was actually below the normal. Five 
constables were killed and fifty-seven seriously injured in various parts of 
the Presidency during 1930. 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterxified. 

Their loyalty they kept, their love, their zeal. 
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On one occasion a force of two hundred unarmed sepoys held up an 
angry mob of at least fifty thousand, out for mischief. The merest sign 
of hesitation or weakness would have probably converted the city of 
Bombay into a second Sholapur. But not a man wavered. Similar in¬ 
stances were reported from all over the Presidency, where the police, 
stationed in isolated villages and cut off from.help, were boycotted and 
hampered in every possible manner in the prosecution of their duty. One 
instance out of many will suffice. At the small town of Junnar, near 
Poona, a mob of a thousand villagers attacked the local court, where a 
member of Congress was being tried, with the object of dragging the 
magistrate from his bench and freeing the accused. The local police- 
officer, Jemadar Jan Gul, with only five constables, held the gate of the 
court in spite of showers of missiles and finally drove back the assailants 
without firing a shot. 

I should like to take this opportunity of paying tribute to all officers 
and men, British and Indian, both at headquarters and the districts, for 
their loyal co-operation during this anxious period. 

One result of the preaching on the part of Congress that law-breaking 
was a virtue was a general increase in crime and lawlessness. Dacoities, 
or gang robberies, became much more frequent, and the goondas, ruffians 
and bullies who are found in large numbers in the bazaars of most Indian 
towns and form the riff-raff of the population, readily availed themselves 
of the opportunities afforded to them. 

Haig, of the Home Department of the Government of India, came 
down to talk to Hotson and myself in June. Haig’s visit was instructive 
to both sides. It opened his eyes to the realities of the situation with 
which we were confronted, and it enabled us to get a first-hand knowledge 
of the attitude, of the Government of India towards our difficulties. 

I pointed out to Haig, and afterwards in a letter to Irwin, that two 
courses were open to us. We could make repression effective and stamp 
out the movement altogether, or we could pursue a policy of conciliation. 
Our present policy was one of halting between two opinions. The Govern¬ 
ment of India refused to arm the local government with the necessary 
weapons to make the repression of disorder really effective. When I 
applied for special powers to face what was admittedly a dangerous and 
quite abnormal situation I was told that the Government of India believed 
that it could best be met “ by the firm administration of the existing law,” 
rather than by proposals for supplementing it. The truth was that the 
existing laws were quite inadequate to deal with what was definitely a 
revolutionary movement. Had we received earlier the Emergency Powers 
which were at last given it is probable that the necessity for using them 
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would not have arisen. At any rate, the outbreak would have been 
suppressed as soon as it assumed dangerous proportions. The Govern¬ 
ment was not more successful in its policy of conciliation, for its efforts 
carried with them little conviction in the minds of educated people. It 
was generally supposed that British interests would be considered first, 
and on such points the Government of India would be swayed by influence 
from home. This made people impatient about waiting any longer to 
obtain by constitutional means reforms which seemed within their reach 
by other means. 

The Civil Disobedience movement was at its height in July 1930. It failed 
miserably to accomplish its object of paralysing Government. The law 
courts still functioned, the revenue was collected, and the Legislatures met 
as usual. On the other hand, there were several disquieting features in the 
situation. One was the widespread sympathy which non-co-operation 
co mma nded, especially among the intelligentsia. The Indian Liberal 
Party, while disapproving of the Congress aims of complete independence 
and Civil Disobedience, showed little disposition to come actively to the 
support of the Government. The minority communities, who formerly 
looked to the British Raj for protection, were now not unnaturally 
influenced by an anxiety to be on the winning side. Among the rest, the 
difference was one of method rather than aim; the feeling among the 
educated classes was that India must be mistress in her own house, and 
no half-measures, such as those proposed by the Simon Commission, 
would meet the situation. Nor was the sympathy confined to the politically 
minded. The mercantile and industrial community had subscribed large 
funds to the movement. It had also found an unexpected support in the 
villages; Congress, by means of its no-rent campaign among the ignorant 
peasants, had cleverly exploited the acute economic depression to its own 
advantage. Most remarkable of all was the attitude of the women. Many 
Indian ladies of good family and high intellectual attainments volunteered 
to assist in picketing and salt-making. Congress had no scruples in making 
use of them, knowing well the embarrassment which they would cause to 
the authorities. 

In my address at the opening of the Legislative Council in July 1930 
I spoke frankly on the dangers of the situation. I warned my hearers not 
to be deceived by the illusion of non-violent non-co-operation. 

Passive resistance to law made way for an active campaign for stealing 
property, both government and private, which was initiated by the raids on 
the salt depots. This has been followed by the open looting of State property, 
valuable plantations and timber have been cut down, and forest produce has 
been stolen. There are some who might be inclined to regard the breach of 
salt law as a political gesture free from motives of gain. But by no stretch of 
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the imagination can these other activities be classified as the expression of 
a political ideal. Such actions as the cutting down of toddy-palms, the destruc¬ 
tion of property belonging to licensees, and the burning of the courts at 
Sholapur, have been prompted by a sheer lust to destroy. Throughout this 
campaign, weapons of intimidation have been ruthlessly employed to compel 
neutral persons to surrender their consciences and their liberties, and not 
even human life has been safe from wanton aggression. 

Attempts had been made to seduce the troops and the police; had 
these been successful, I pointed out to my audience, law and order would 
have come to an end. Shopkeepers had been coerced into closing their 
shops and, in many cases, ruined. Agriculturalists found there was no 
market for their crops, and the toddy-palms, on which they depended for 
drink and thatching, were cut down. Village officers were forced to give 
up their posts, and even the poor forest tribes, for whose amelioration 
the Government had worked unceasingly, were goaded into rebellion. 
The villagers were ruthlessly exploited for political purposes. Owing to 
the unrest assiduously fomented in the mill area, the trade of Bombay 
was steadily declining. The net result was a heavy loss of revenue in 
excise, land taxes, and stamps, and a huge extra expenditure on gaols 
and police. This would have to be paid for out of the taxpayer’s pocket, 
and nation-building departments, education, medical and sanitary services, 
and rural improvement, would necessarily suffer. 

I went on to point out that no Government, consistently with its duty 
to the community as a whole, could allow a free hand to an agitation 
deliberately employing such methods. To meet an essentially revolutionary 
movement, it was necessary to take extraordinary powers. The police 
had behaved with the greatest restraint, though exposed to violence, insult, 
provocation, and bodily injury. “ A feature which I can only regard as 
deplorable,” I said, “is the employment of women in positions in which 
they are liable to injury, together with the exploitation of children for 
political advertisement of which they cannot understand the real signifi¬ 
cance. . . . The country,” I said in conclusion, “is now at the parting of 
the ways. It has to choose between law and order on the one hand and 
murder and arson on the other.” 
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Refusal of Congress to take part in Round Table Conference — 
Touring the Deccan—Simon Report—Suggestions for combating 
Civil Disobedience—Further Outbreaks—Opening of Round 
Table Conference—Delhi Agreement — Irwin's Departure 


The question is not whether England has the right to keep India, but whether 
she has the right to leave it. 


Marshal Lyautry 


I 

CONGRESS AND THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

W hatever faults may be found by the historian of the future with 
our handling of the Indian problem, I do not think we can be 
accused of leaving any stone unturned in our endeavours to arrive at a 
just settlement. Irwin was unremitting in his efforts to reach an agreement, 
even at the risk of placing an undue strain on the local governments, but 
Congress rejected every advance and did all in their power to keep the 
agitation alive. Upon the shoulders of the Congress Party must fall the 
grave responsibility for the years of futile strife, loss of life and property, 
and expenditure of public money which I had hoped to devote to con¬ 
structive work in meeting the many crying needs of the Presidency. 

On May 12, 1930, Irwin announced that the date of the Round Table 
Conference in London had been fixed for the end of October. The Round 
Table Conference in itself was an immense step in advance; representatives 
of the chief Indian parties were to settle the future of their country them¬ 
selves instead of having to accept or reject a scheme drawn up in England. 
“It is the belief of His Majesty’s Government,” said Irwin, in explaining 
the position of the Legislative Assembly, 

that by way of conference it should be possible to reach a solution that both 
countries and all parties and interests in them can honourably accept, and 
any such agreement at which the Conference is able to arrive will form the 
basis of the proposals which His Majesty’s Government will submit to 
Parliament. From such a definition of the scope of the Conference, it is clear 
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that His Majesty’s Government conceive of it, not as a mere meeting for 
discussion and debate, but as a joint assembly of representatives of both 
countries, on whose agreement precise proposals to Parliament may be 
founded. The Conference will thus enjoy the unfettered right of examining 
the whole problem in all its bearings, with the knowledge that its labours are 
of no academic kind, and His Majesty’s Government still hope that Indians 
of all schools of thought, whatever the attitude that some hitherto may have 
taken, will be ready to share its constructive work. 

On July 10 Irwin presided at the opening of the Legislative Assembly 
at Simla. In his speech he reiterated this statement and concluded with 
a solemn warning. u Two roads,” he said, 

to-day lie open, one leading to turmoil, anarchy, disunity, disappointment, 
and shattered hopes, the other guiding those who follow it to the India of 
our dreams, a proud partner in a free Commonwealth of Nations, lending 
and gaining strength by such honourable association. India to-day has to 
make her choice. I pray to God she may be moved to choose aright. 

Irwin’s words, with their ring of obvious sincerity, made a profound 
impression all over India. Sapru, Srinivasa Sastri, and other leaders of 
moderate opinion welcomed them and declared themselves in favour of 
the Conference, and Sapru and Jayakar addressed a joint letter to the 
Viceroy, offering their services as mediators. They proposed to interview 
Gandhi and the Nehrus, and to urge them to call off the Civil Disobedience 
movement. Irwin replied, cordially accepting 6 4 their public-spirited 
attempt in the cause of peace in India,” and declaring the readiness of 
the Government 

to do everything that we can to assist the people of India to obtain as large 
a degree of management of their own affairs as can be shown to be consistent 
with the making of a provision for these matters in regard to which they are 
not at present in a position to assume responsibility. 

He reminded them, however, that the final decision lay with Parliament. 
Congress must be prepared to state its case before the Round Table 
Conference. 

This was the beginning of a long and protracted series of negotiations. 
They all centred round Gandhi in Yeravda Gaol, and this threw a great 
strain on the Bombay officials, and especially on Doyle, the Inspector- 
General of Prisons. My own time was to a great extent occupied in acting 
as intermediary between the Government of India and a host of people, 
Indian politicians, English and American journalists, and members of 
various “ conciliation, groups,” who wished to see Gandhi and arrive at 
an understanding. The effect of all this attention was to stiffen Gandhi’s 
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attitude. He declared his inability to come to a settlement without con¬ 
sulting his colleagues, but expressed bis willingness to consider the subject, 
provided that the Ordinances were repealed, prisoners released, and fines 
remitted. The Nehrus were also visited in gaol, and arrangements were 
made for them to confer with Gandhi. The only result of this conference 
was a letter from the Congress leaders declaring their mistrust of “the 
pious declarations of good intentions, often well meant, of officials,” and 
denying that Civil Disobedience had done any harm to the country, or 
even that it was unconstitutional. They refused to consider any offer 
which did not recognize India’s right to secede at will from the Empire, 
to control the army, and to submit the liability of the British Government 
for the Indian Public Debt to an independent tribunal. They required 
all prisoners to be released, fi n es to be reimbursed, and dismissed officials 
reinstated. 

Armed with this uncompromising answer, the negotiators again 
approached the Viceroy. Irwin replied that it would be unwise for Con¬ 
gress to raise the question of complete independence at the Conference, 
and that the Government was not prepared to treat it as an open question. 
As regards India’s Public Debt, while the Viceroy could not entertain any 
proposition amounting to total repudiation, it would be open to anyone 
to raise at the Round Table Conference the question of the financial 
liability of India. 

The Viceroy’s letter was duly presented to the Congress leaders, who 
made an angry retort, sneering at the “pious and pompous” statements 
which it contained, and accusing the Government of “utter immorality,” 
shedding the blood of innocent people, and using “bitter and often 
insulting language” with regard to Civil Disobedience. 

It was clearly useless to continue negotiations with persons in this frame 
of mind, whose obvious object was to present terms which no Government 
could conceivably accept, and then throw the blame for the breakdown 
upon the other side. As Irwin had said on a previous occasion. Civil 
Disobedience, even if it were intended by its promoters to be non-violent, 
was nothing but the application of force under another name, and when 
it had as its avowed object the making of all government impossible the 
Government had no alternative but to resist or abdicate. The movement 
was exactly analogous to the General Strike in England, which was an 
attempt to coerce the country by mass pressure instead of argument, and 
the British Government mobilized all its forces to resist it. 

Meanwhile, the monsoon season being a good time for touring in the 
Deccan, I was pursuing my policy of visiting the chief areas of disturbances 
and keeping in personal touch with the district officers. 
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I paid an interesting visit to Satara, the ancient capital of the Maratha 
Empire. Satara is a most picturesque spot, tucked away in the hills, and 
after the monsoon the country, covered with verdure, was delightful to 
behold. On every side were towering crags, many of them crowned with 
fortifications which had played a part in the wars between the Marathas 
and Moghuls in the days of old. I received a warm welcome from the 
loyal folk of Satara, when I drove down streets gaily decorated with Union 
Jacks and bunting, to hold a durbar in the old palace of the Maratha 
kings. I was shown many interesting relics, including the Bhawani sword 
and the vaghnakhs or Tiger’s Claws, with which Shivaji, the founder of 
the Maratha Empire, is supposed to have slain the Mohammedan general 
Afzal Khan. 

A sight which afforded me especial pride and pleasure was a parade of 
veterans held in my honour. Satara has always been a great recruiting 
ground for the Maratha regiments, and the grizzled old warriors, many 
of whom had come in from their villages, were wearing Afghan, Egyptian, 
and Frontier medals, besides many decorations won in the Great War. 
Some of them even remembered the time when the Duke of Connaught 
commanded the old Bombay Army. I spoke a few words to each as I 
passed down the ranks, which seemed to give them great pleasure. 
Another interesting function was the opening of a museum to house a 
valuable collection of pictures and historical documents belonging to a 
prominent citizen, the late Rao Bahadur Parasnis, which was to be bought 
by the Government and presented to the nation. 

Soon after this my wife and I paid a visit of a few days to Nasik, a 
district headquarters in the north-western Deccan, where we stayed with 
the Collector, R. G. Gordon. Nasik is at the source of the sacred Godavery 
river, and has been a place of pilgrimage since prehistoric times. It had 
recently been the scene of a good deal of trouble, as the so-called ‘untouch¬ 
able’ classes had made a determined attempt to assert a right to worship in 
certain temples there that had hitherto been reserved for the higher castes. 

A prominent feature of Nasik was its Police Training School, which 
had been doing invaluable work in turning out officers and men to cope 
with the Civil Disobedience movement. I paid a special visit to the school, 
saw the men on parade, and thanked them for their loyalty and good 
work. Whenever I visited district headquarters I made a point of having 
a police parade and speaking personally to the officers and sepoys; it 
was a pleasure to me, and I found that a small thing like this, coming 
from the Head of the Government, had a marked effect. I also paid a 
visit to the neighbouring village of Satpur in company with Gordon, and 
had an opportunity of studying rural conditions on the spot. It is 
pleasant to recall the hospitality of all heads of districts whenever we 
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descended upon them, a visitation which must generally have been very 
trying in itself and have caused a great deal of extra work. During the 
whole of my time in Bombay, I was greatly impressed by the splendid 
service being given by all the district officers, British and Indian, executive, 
judiciary, and police, upon whom a very heavy burden fell. What I 
saw convinced me more than ever of the necessity of undertaking a 
comprehensive scheme of rural reconstruction, as soon as an improve¬ 
ment in the political situation permitted us to divert our energies to 
constructive tasks. 

After my return to Poona I held the annual durbar of the Sardars of 
the Deccan, the landholding aristocracy of the country. It was a most 
picturesque ceremony. Most of these chiefs trace their titles from the 
great days of the Maratha Empire, and make a brave show in their gaily 
coloured uniforms and flowing robes. After the ceremony of offering 
nazzar, or tribute, which was touched and returned, pansupari (betel-nut 
wrapped in gold leaf) was presented. I then addressed the assembly, 
pointing out that times were changing rapidly, and the great landholders, 
however conservative their traditions, must change with them. They were 
the natural leaders of the agricultural life of their districts, and they had 
a tradition of paternal responsibility for the welfare of their tenants. 
They, together with the Indian States with their traditional loyalty to 
the Crown, would exercise a steadying and unifying influence in a period 
of rapid change and flux, and would play a great and notable part 
in moulding the India of the future. It is the custom for the Governor, in 
his first and last years of office, to make a State visit to each Sardar in 
his Wada, or Residence. I did this, and I have vivid recollections of these 
picturesque old buildings in the heart of Poona city, amid narrow, winding 
streets where Europeans seldom go. 


n 

THE SIMON REPORT 

In June 1930 the report of the Simon Commission was published. It 
recommended the abolition of Dyarchy and the establishment of repre¬ 
sentative governments, responsible to the legislatures, in the Provinces. 
It drew attention in an outspoken fashion to the difficulties created by 
the communal question, but recommended that communal representation 
should be continued “ until a substantial majority of the Mohammedan 
representatives in the provincial legislatures declared themselves in favour of 
a change.” It advised that a Boundary Commission should be set up, to re¬ 
align provincial frontiers on a more equitable basis, financial and communal. 
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The report aroused the ire of the Nationalist politicians with its out¬ 
spoken remarks on the subject of the problem of the Central Government, 
especially in relation to Imperial Defence. The question of Defence had 
been discreetly passed over in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. It. had 
always been evaded by Congress, which deliberately shut its eyes to the 
fact that a politically divided country would quickly share the fate that 
was in store for Abyssinia and China if British control were removed. 
But in addition to the problem of external defence, there was the question 
of internal security. “ Police forces,” read the report, 

admirably organized as they are, cannot be expected in all cases to cope with 
the sudden and violent outburst of a mob driven frantic by religious frenzy. 
It is, Therefore, well understood in India both by the police and the military— 
and what is even more to the point, by the public at large—that the soldiers 
may have to be sent for. This use of the army for the purpose of maintaining 
or restoring internal order is increasing rather than diminishing, and on these 
occasions the practically universal request is for British troops. 

It was made clear in the report that 350,000,000 people in various stages 
of political development could not be governed as a unitary democracy. 
The authors of the report considered that the only practical solution was 
a federation on the lines of the United States of America. But again, 
a federation which ignored the Indian States would also fail to solve the 
problem. The terms of reference had precluded the Commission from 
examining the question of the States, and for this reason it recommended 
a conference in London at which the States would be represented, in 
order to arrive at the greatest possible measure of agreement. 

The report was to be made the subject of a dispatch by the Government 
of India, and the local governments were asked to submit their views on 
it. In order to test its reactions on public opinion, I called a Citizens’ 
Conference at Ganeshkhind on July 16. It was well attended and included 
representatives of all parties, except, of course. Congress. In addressing 
the meeting, I pointed out that the report contained no elements of 
finality. It was not to be regarded as a settlement, but as a foundation 
upon which a future settlement could be reared. I told my audience that 
whatever constructive suggestions they now made would form the basis 
of the proposals which the Government of Bombay would place before 
the Government of India. 

It was at once evident, however, that-no one would have anything to 
do with the Simon Report. The unfortunate circumstances which attended 
its birth were fatal to its reception. Speaker after speaker arose and con¬ 
demned its proposals as reactionary and inadequate. Some of them, I 
shrewdly suspected, had not read it, and this was not altogether surprising. 
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as by a strange oversight on the part of the home authorities, the number 
of available copies was not enough to go round. 

Three days later we went to Simla so that I could attend a Governors’ 
Conference. The two subjects laid down for discussion were the Simon 
Report and Civil Disobedience. As regards the former, I pointed out 
that the recommendations had two serious defects. The proposed system 
of provincial autonomy would leave the Governor isolated; he would 
have no permanent official responsible to him, and no channels of infor¬ 
mation, and in the event of disagreements between himself and his Cabinet, 
no way out of the deadlock. The tendency was to evade difficulties by 
adding to the special responsibilities of the Governor-General and Pro¬ 
vincial Governors without giving them adequate powers to overcome 
them. My second objection was that the system of Dyarchy, proposed 
by the Commission for the Central Government, would perpetuate all the 
vices which had already appeared in the Provinces. The Reserved Depart¬ 
ments would be weakened, and this would, in particular, affect the Army. 
The alternatives were an irresponsible executive or an official bloc in the 
Legislative Assembly, both of which would be equally unpopular. I was 
apprehensive that any weakening of the British element would adversely 
affect recruitment to the Services. Already the recruits coming out showed 
a decline. 

As regards Civil Disobedience, I pointed out that the Government of 
India did not appear to appreciate the seriousness of the situation. 
Economically the effects were disastrous. In Bombay, business was at a 
standstill, and this was affecting both the mill-hands and the cultivators, 
as the price of cotton had fallen, and cotton-growers could not dispose 
of their crops. Congress had ample funds, and were exploiting the dis¬ 
content which had naturally ensued. The Civil Disobedience movement 
had spread alarmingly; even classes such as the Christians and Un¬ 
touchables, which had hitherto been loyal, were being swept away by it. 
There were two courses open to us—conciliation or repression. Unless 
we made our choice and acted on it promptly, the result would be a break¬ 
down, which would not be confined to Bombay. If the Round Table 
Conference succeeded so much the better. If, on the other hand, the left 
wing of the Congress Party decided to boycott it, we had no choice but 
to fight. The Government of India’s policy of “constant pressure” was 
worse than useless. It had the effect of irritating, without putting an end 
to the trouble. Our penal laws, I went on to say, were peace-time measures, 
which presupposed the collaboration of the public. We now wanted 
powers enabling us to deal with the situation executively, without encum¬ 
bering ourselves with hosts of prisoners and protracted legal proceedings. 
We should be empowered to seize ashrams and other centres of revolution. 
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and declare lands, buildings, and printing presses forfeit, and impose 
penal rates of assessment. District Officers should, with, the concurrence 
of the local government, have the power to take any action they con¬ 
sidered necessary to safeguard order, and such action should be beyond 
the jurisdiction of the courts. 

I renewed, therefore, my plea for a comprehensive Defence of the 
Realm measure, applicable to the whole of India, overriding the ordinary 
law in districts where a state of emergency was declared to exist, and 
enabling magistrates to try offenders by summary courts, where the 
Criminal Procedure Code did not apply. I did not ask for martial law, 
which would mean the abrogation of civil authority, but I asked that 
magistrates should be empowered to call in the aid of the military at their 
discretion. But the Government of India was still resolutely wedded to 
the idea of “steady pressure” and could not be persuaded that it was far 
better, as I urged, to end the situation by putting out our whole strength 
at once, rather than to dissipate the effects of action by half measures. 
In particular it refused to sanction the forfeiture of lands and buildings, 
and would only allow their occupation—a procedure which left it open 
to the agitators to say that the Government was not really in earnest and 
would in due course return them. A suggestion to attempt the seizure of 
the Congress funds was also negatived. 

Although we had a lot of work to get through we all thoroughly 
enjoyed the Viceroy’s and Lady Irwin’s hospitality. They were as always 
delightful hosts. It was also pleasant as well as useful to meet all 
the other Governors. 

It was my wife’s first visit to Simla, and I much enjoyed showing her the 
scene of a part of my life in India many years earlier. We dined one night 
with the Commander-in-Chief and Lady Birdwood at Snowdon, and it 
was delightful to see them once more and to recall our earlier acquaintance 
in Simla when he had been Military Secretary to Lord Kitchener, and 
had been most kind to me in my very junior capacity. 

Meanwhile there were almost constant outbreaks of Civil Disobedience 
in various parts of the Bombay Presidency. Bombay City was as usual 
the storm-centre. On August 2 the Congress “War Council,” in defiance 
of regulations, insisted on taking out a procession in honour of “Tilak 
Day.” The so-called National Flag was hoisted over the Municipal 
Buildings, and traffic was completely disorganized. In the end the crowd 
was dispersed by the police, and two prominent Congress leaders, V. J. 
Patel and Pandit Malaviya, were arrested. The former was given six 
months’ imprisonment. Shortly afterwards the acting President of the 
Congress, Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, was also imprisoned. 

The relations between Hindus and Mohammedans began to deteriorate 
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still more; the Mohammedans were intensely nervous lest the Round 
Table Conference should herald the domination of their opponents, and 
there was a serious communal riot over the Hindu festival on September 2, 
when two were killed and many injured. Further communal riots occurred 
at Sukkur, in Sind, and other places. Two particularly ugly incidents 
showed the trend of events. At Hyderabad, in Sind, the authorities at the 
local High School refused to hoist the Congress Flag, whereupon a party 
of Congress volunteers attacked the building, smashed every window, 
broke up the furniture, and completely gutted it. In the Satara district 
a body of peasants who had refused to pay their dues fortified themselves 
in the isolated village of Islampur on the borders of Kolhapur State, and 
for several days engaged in a pitched battle with the local police, in which 
boulders, scythes, spears, and swords were freely used. On October 27 
there was another clash in Bombay between the police and a vast mob of 
Congress sympathizers who had assembled on the Maidan to salute the 
National Flag. 

As the time for the meeting of the Round Table Conference drew near, 
however, things began to take a turn for the better. Despite efforts to 
pour cold water upon it in the National Press, it attracted more and more 
public attention. Private citizens were becoming weary of the tyranny of 
Congress, the daily disorders which made the streets unsafe for peaceful 
individuals, the loss of trade which had ruined many of the smaller shop¬ 
keepers and merchants, the interference with the children’s education, and 
the social boycott inflicted on those who refused to contribute to Congress 
funds. In Bardoli and other districts villagers began to pay up their 
arrears of revenue. A number of political prisoners apologized and were 
released, and village officers who had been cajoled into resigning begged 
to be reinstated. 


in 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

The Round Table Conference opened in November; it was an impres¬ 
sive gathering. About fifty representatives assembled in London early in 
October, including H.H. the Aga Khan, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Srinivasa 
Sastri, and other distinguished politicians; Bombay’s contribution, 
M. R. Jayakar, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sir Cowasjee 
Jehanghir, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah, and Dr Ambedkar (repre¬ 
senting the Depressed Classes), was particularly noteworthy; but the most 
significant feature was the presence of representatives of the Indian States. 
Many of their Highnesses, notably the Maharajas of Patiala and Bikaner, 
the former being Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, were present in 
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person. Others were represented by their Diwans or Prime Ministers, 
among whom Sir Akbar Hydari of Hyderabad and Sir Kailas Haksar of 
Gwalior were outstanding figures. 

Proceedings were opened by King George V in person at St James’s 
Palace on November 12. The King’s interest in India was very marked, 
and his distress at the disorders which had recently convulsed the country 
was well known. His speech rose to the height of the occasion; it was 
read all over India with intense interest, despite the frantic attempts of 
Congress to mar its effect by protest meetings and other devices. If ever 
India is to find the unity she so urgently needs it must be under the Crown, 
and this I think is recognized by all but the most irreconcilable, whatever 
may be their opinion of the local government. In the course of his speech 
His Majesty said: 

I shall follow the course of your proceedings with the closest and most 
sympathetic interest and not indeed without anxiety, but with greater confi¬ 
dence. The material conditions which surround the lives of my subjects in 
India affect me nearly, and will ever be present in your thoughts during your 
forthcoming deliberations. I have also in mind the just claims of majorities 
and minorities, of men and women, of town dwellers and tillers of the soil, 
of landlords and tenants, of the strong and the weak, of the rich and the poor, 
of the races, castes, and creeds of which the body politic is composed. For 
these things I care deeply. I cannot doubt that the true foundation of self- 
government is in the fusion of such divergent claims into mutual obligations 
and in their recognition and fulfilment. It is my hope that the future govern¬ 
ment of India, based on this foundation, will give expression to her honour¬ 
able aspirations. May your discussions point the way to the sure advance¬ 
ment of this end, and may your names go down to history as those of men 
who served India well, and whose endeavours advanced the happiness and 
prosperity of my beloved people. 

Simultaneously with the opening of the Conference the dispatch of the 
Government of India to the Cabinet on the question of constitutional 
reform was released for publication. It commented on the widespread 
nature of the Civil Disobedience movement, which, it said, had a sub¬ 
stantial measure of support from educated Hindus of all classes, and was 
to some extent supported by the minority communities, though the latter 
were at the same time anxious about their position in autonomous India. 
“But,” it concluded, 

the time has passed when it is safe to assume the passive consent of the 
Government. The broadest considerations of Imperial policy demand that 
we should spare no efforts, and even take some risks, in order to arrive at a 
constitutional solution which will give reasonable scope to the ideas and 
aspirations which are moving India to-day. 
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The dispatch went on to formulate proposals for stamping upon the 
constitution the first but definite impress of Dominion Status. The 
Government of India was to have an individuality of its own, and no 
longer to be the agent of the Secretary of State. The ultimate aim was to 
be an All-India Federation, including not only British India but the 
Indian States, though the realization of this ideal must depend in the last 
resort on the attitude of the Princes. 

After the opening ceremonies the Conference devoted five days in 
plenary session to a debate whether the future Constitution of India 
should be on a federal or a unitary basis. If the Princes were to come 
into the new Constitution this question was automatically solved. Any 
Constitution which included the Indian States must necessarily be a 
federal Constitution. Every one wondered what the attitude of the Princes 
would be, and the Conference was taken completely by surprise when the 
Maharaja of Bikaner declared that the Princes 

had openly given expression to the belief that the ultimate solution of the 
Indian problem and the ultimate goal, whenever the circumstances are 
favourable and the time is ripe, is federation, which word has no terrors for 
the Princes or the Governments of the States. 

He was followed by the Maharaja of Patiala, who, in his capacity as 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, was even more explicit. The 
Princes and representatives of the States, he said, had accepted the idea 
of federation, and had proved their willingness to make the sacrifice of 
royalty which this would necessarily entail. “But,” he added significantly, 
“we can only federate with a British India which is self-governing, and 
not with a British India governed as it is at present.” Federation was 
then accepted by Lord Reading on behalf of the Liberal Party in England. 

The principle of Federation in some form or other now appeared to be 
a fait accompli, and all that remained was to settle the details. Nine sub¬ 
committees were set up to consider the Federal Structure, the Provincial 
Constitutions, Minorities, Franchise, Defence, the Services, and the 
future of Sind and Burma. On all these heads, except the question of the 
representation of the minority communities, substantial progress had 
been made when the Conference drew to a close on January 19. At the 
last plenary session Ramsay MacDonald announced that: 

His Majesty’s Government have taken note of the fact that the delibera¬ 
tions of the Conference have proceeded on the basis, accepted by all parties, 
that the Central Government should be a federation of all India, embracing 
both the Indian States and British India in a bicameral legislature. With the 
legislature constituted on a federal basis. His Majesty’s Government will be 
prepared to recognize the principle of the responsibility of the Executive to 
the Legislature. 
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The first session of the Round Table Conference had thus signalized 
a most important advance in the constitutional history of the country. 

Meanwhile events in the Bombay Presidency were not entirely reassur¬ 
ing. In November 1930 I paid my annual fortnight’s visit to Sind. At 
Karachi, where I opened a new quay designed to allow the largest liners 
to berth alongside, there was an unpleasant incident, when schoolboys 
wearing Congress uniforms bespattered European ladies with red liquid 
in a disgusting fashion; I was disappointed to find that the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement had spread, not only to the schools and colleges in 
Karachi, but to the Hindu population in small villages. 

Sporadic outbursts of violence in Bombay City continued. In January 
1931, in strange contradiction of their professions of non-violence, the 
local Congress leaders in Bombay attempted to organize a “Martyrs’ 
Day,” when the murderers of the unfortunate Sholapur policemen in the 
previous April paid the penalty for their atrocious crime in Yeravda gaol. 
Another characteristic incident arose when a mob composed of Congress 
volunteers stoned a lorry which was removing foreign cloth. A stone hit 
the driver on the head and rendered him unconscious, and the lorry 
swerved and knocked down a volunteer, who was killed. It was asserted 
that the driver had deliberately run the man over, and the rumour caused 
great excitement. The situation was not rendered easier by the lapse of 
the Intimidation Ordinance, which gave a renewed impetus to picketing, 
and the celebration of “Independence Day” was the occasion of a number 
of clashes with the police. The consolidated Ordinance, which I had been 
promised, seemed as far away as ever. 

Irwin was determined to find an agreed solution, which would satisfy 
all parties, before handing over to his successor. The first session of the 
Round Table Conference had been marked by a certain sense of unreality, 
as Congress was unrepresented. He decided to remedy this, and as a pre¬ 
liminary on January 19 he took India by surprise with an announcement 
that the notification declaring Congress to be an unlawful association 
would be withdrawn, and that Gandhi and other political prisoners would 
be released. “My Government,” he said, “will impose no conditions on 
these releases, because we feel that the best hope of the restoration of 
peaceful conditions lies in discussions being conducted by those concerned 
under terms of unconditional liberty. I am content to trust those who 
will be affected by our decision to act in the same spirit as inspires it.” 

Early in February prolonged conversations took place between Sastri, 
Sapru, and Jayakar on the one hand and the Working Committee of the 
Congress on the other, as a result of which Gandhi was authorized to 
discuss with the Viceroy the terms for a political truce, with a view to 
the representation of Congress at the next session of the Round Table 
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Conference. Irwin gladly accepted the offer, and Gandhi, accompanied 
by a small band of followers, went to Delhi on February 16. 

IV 

THE DELHI AGREEMENT 

On the propriety of Irwin’s action opinions will continue to differ. 
There is little doubt that at the time when negotiations were opened 
the prestige of Congress had slumped heavily. Its leaders were in prison, 
and no continuity of policy was possible; the general public were well 
satisfied with the results of the Round Table Conference which had 
pleased all but the Irreconcilable minority. Now, while in England 
Winston Churchill and the extreme Right thundered against the spectacle 
of the “naked fakir” ascending the steps of the Viceroy’s House to dictate 
terms to the representative of the King-Emperor, Congress lost no time 
in exploiting the interviews to their advantage. They snatched an un¬ 
looked-for success when defeat, and possibly political extinction, stared 
them in the face. They made full use of the opportunity. Gandhi’s inter¬ 
view was hailed in the Nationalist Press not as a magnanimous concession 
on the part of the Viceroy, but as a great Congress victory; their leader 
had gone to the enemy’s capital as a conqueror, to dictate his own terms 
to his beaten opponent. 

Negotiations between the Viceroy and Gandhi, which were conducted 
in strict privacy, went on from February 17 to March 4. In the end an 
agreement was reached which was very far from the victory which Con¬ 
gress had triumphantly predicted. Gandhi agreed that representatives of 
his Party should attend the Round Table Conference, and that Civil 
Disobedience should be called off. Civil Disobedience was defined as 
including: 

The organized defiance of the provisions of the law. 

The movement for the non-payment of land revenue and other legal duties. 

The publication of news-sheets advocating civil disobedience. 

Attempts to seduce civil or military servants of the Government from their 
allegiance, or to persuade them to resign. 

Boycott and picketing. 

On the subject of boycott and picketing there were long discussions. 
It was eventually agreed that the Government of India would not inter¬ 
fere with propaganda for the sale of Indian goods, and picketing should 
be allowed so long as it was unaggressive and did not involve coercion, 
intimidation, restraint, hostile demonstration, obstruction to the public, 
or any offence under the ordinary law. 
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In return for the calling off of Civil Disobedience Irwin made the 
following concessions on behalf of the Government of India : 

Civil Disobedience prisoners, except those convicted of violence, were to 
be released, and fines remitted, and the Government, while not con¬ 
doning breaches of the Salt haw, would allow private individuals in 
places where natural salt was to be found, to collect salt or what was 
necessary for their own consumption. 

Irwin asked me to come up to Delhi while the conversations were in 
progress. I had not seen the new capital of India since its completion, 
and I was glad to have this chance. Lutyens had an opportunity such as 
has fallen to the lot of few architects. New Delhi has perhaps the dis¬ 
advantage of being neither Indian nor English, and more fortunate results 
could have been achieved if the co-operation of traditional Indian crafts¬ 
men, many of whom are still turning out excellent work in the Indian 
States, had been more freely sought. But the “ Royal Mile,” running west 
from the War Memorial to the Viceroy’s House, and flanked on either 
side by the dignified Secretariat buildings, with their massive domes and 
delicate campaniles, and their lawns, avenues, and fountains, is most 
impressive. 

The road points to Indraput, the fortress of the Emperor Humayun, 
with its still earlier memories of the legendary India of the Mahabharata. 
This is the eighth capital that India’s rulers have planted somewhere on 
this stony plain on the banks of the Jumna, and who dares say that it will 
be the last? Viceroy’s House, where we stayed, with its noble portico and 
its great durbar hall, is a superb pile, and behind it lies a delightful Moghul 
garden, laid out with innumerable flower-beds and water-courses. The 
outline of the house as seen from the garden is particularly attractive. 
The circular Council Chamber appears somewhat out of place, but it is 
only fair to the designers to remember that it was not in the original plan; 
it was added to meet later political developments, and it embraces halls 
for the sessions of the Legislative Assembly, the Council of State, and 
the Chamber of Princes. 

We spent three days in Delhi, and I had frequent talks with Irwin and 
Emerson on the progress of the conversations with Gandhi. In the mean¬ 
time a telegram arrived from Hotson, pointing out that a premature release 
of political leaders might well be disastrous. I passed this on to Emerson, 
and I urged that, whatever transpired, on three points there must be no 
yielding. The first of these was with regard to the police. Congress 
rightly regarded the police as the most formidable obstacle to the attain¬ 
ment of their aims by illegal methods, and were making every effort to 
discredit them. Gandhi was accordingly instructed by Congress to present 
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a charge-sheet of excesses alleged to have been committed by police 
officials. It was absolutely essential that we should support those 
who were loyal to the Government, and an inquiry would undermine 
confidence. I am glad to say that Irwin declined to accede to one. 
The second point was with regard to lands forfeited for non-payment 
of rent, and the third with minor village posts that had been filled up 
when their incumbents resigned in obedience to the Civil Disobedience 
movement. Gandhi pressed for the lands to he restored and the 
officials to be reinstated. I pointed out that the lands had been sold in 
open auction, and if they were restored it would make the future collection 
of arrears a difficult matter. As to village officers who had resigned, they 
had been replaced in many cases by others who were loyal, and to dismiss 
the latter would be in effect to put a premium on disloyalty. It was agreed 
to leave the matter to the discretion of local governments. 

The Congress Press tried to treat the settlement as a success for Gandhi, 
with British Imperialism brought to its knees and compelled to sue for 
terms. Gandhi, I am glad to say, behaved with more magnanimity. He 
candidly owned that it was not possible to say which was the victorious 
party. “If there is any victory,” he said, “I should say it belongs to both. 
In the very nature of things. Congress has a definite goal, and there can 
be no question of victory without reaching that goal.” Jawaharlal Nehru 
and his associates were profoundly dissatisfied with the turn events had 
taken, and were determined to regard the pact, not as a peace, but as a 
convenient opportunity for reorganizing their forces for a further struggle. 
“The Delhi agreement,” said Nehru, “is a truce and not a peace. Until 
India has achieved Home Rule, peace is impossible. If Congress later 
finds no hope of getting the substance of independence the struggle will 
begin afresh; personally, I have not the least hope of a successful settle¬ 
ment.” 

The opinion of Congress was clearly shown when they met at Karachi 
on March 28, 1931, in angry mood; Gandhi and others received a hostile 
reception from the younger members. An opportunity to show their 
temper was provided by the execution three days before of three criminals 
for implication in the Lahore Conspiracy case, which had resulted in a 
series of particularly cowardly and brutal murders. One of the assassins, 
Bhagat Singh, had shot a police-officer, together with his Indian orderly, 
at Lahore in 1928, and had thrown a bomb from the Strangers 5 Gallery 
in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi. Gandhi, in spite of his repeated 
advocacy of “non-violence, 55 paid a warm tribute to these “young 
patriots” and advised his hearers “to copy their capacity for sacrifice 
and reckless courage.” 

The Congress Party passed a resolution admiring the bravery and 
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sacrifice of Bhagat Singh and his accomplices, and describing their 
execution as “an act of wanton vengeance.” A pandal , or arch of leaves, 
was erected in honour of these miscreants, and Congress followers bowed 
with clasped hands as they passed under it. A more degrading spectacle 
can hardly be imagined. Small wonder that young India drew the con¬ 
clusion that non-violence was a mere camouflage, when murderers were 
thus extolled as martyrs. 

Congress then proceeded to draw up a document embodying the 
“Fundamental Rights to be enjoyed by every citizen under the Swaraj 
Government of the future.” These included complete freedom of speech 
and action, adult suffrage, free primary education, non-employment of 
children in factories, reduction of land-revenue, a maximum salary of 
500 rupees a month for officials, the reduction of the Army expenditure 
by one-half, total prohibition, control by the State of exchange and 
currency and of key industries and mineral resources, abolition of the 
salt tax, and the total exclusion of foreign cloth. 

As an offset to these Utopian dreams, only a fortnight later India was 
to have a practical demonstration of the real results of Congress methods. 
Persistent attempts had been made to elevate Bhagat Singh to the status 
of a national hero, and a day of national mourning for his execution had 
been declared. At Cawnpore, in the United Provinces, a centre of sub¬ 
versive activity, the Mohammedans refused to obey the order to close 
their shops. A Congress organization calling itself the “Venar Sena,” or 
Monkey Army, thereupon entered the city armed with brickbats, spears, 
and lathis, and shouting “Inqulab Zindibad” (“Up with the Revolution”). 
Owing to a lack of initiative on the part of the authorities, they 
marched unmolested down the main street; shop windows were smashed, 
and shops looted. People driving in cars were assaulted, and Mohamme¬ 
dan tonga-wallahs plying for hire were murdered, and their tongas broken 
up. The Mohammedan mohallahs, or quarters, in the city were invaded, 
houses burned, and about six hundred of the unfortunate inhabitants 
massacred in cold blood. The victims were hacked to pieces, and the 
corpses of the women ripped open. When questioned on the subject, 
Gandhi maintained that it was “better we should have communal strife 
than that we should appeal to another country to set our house in order,” 
and went on to say that “there will be some serious communal strife when 
we get Swaraj ; it may perhaps end itself in the exhaustion or destruction of 
one community or the other.” As the proportion of Hindus to Moslems 
is three to one, it may be presumed that the community to be “exhausted 
or destroyed” in the process of establishing Swaraj is the latter. 
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Y 

IRWIN LEAVES 

On April 18, 1931, Irwin’s term of office expired, and he came down 
to stay with us at Government House, Bombay, accompanied by Emerson, 
his Home Member. Willingdon arrived by the mail-boat on the 17th, and 
this gave an opportunity for the three of us to review the situation together 
at some length. I renewed my argument for an Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, which would enable us to act swiftly and surely, should the 
necessity arise. It should have been in reserve, just as schemes for action 
under the Famine Code or Internal Security are kept in reserve. In a 
subsequent letter to the Government of India, I repeated what I then 
said. What was required, it seemed obvious, was a consolidated Ordinance 
that would include within itself all the powers needed for dealing with 
picketing, boycott, and non-payment of taxes. Secondly, I again asked for 
powers to declare forfeited the property of individuals and associations 
connected with the movement. Experience had shown that imprisonment 
was not a sufficient deterrent, and that the forfeiture of lands, buildings, 
and presses would be more effective. Lastly, I asked that legal pro¬ 
cedure under the Ordinances should be simplified. Much of the effect of 
our actions had been nullified by long-drawn-out trials, in which lawyers 
used their ingenuity in order to find loopholes in the law, and by appeals 
to the High Court, which often resulted in acquittal on purely technical 
grounds. 

At Irwin’s desire, I had a frank conversation with Gandhi, in order 
to clear up a number of outstanding points before the meeting of the 
Round Table Conference. This was the first time I had had a personal 
discussion with him, and our talk lasted for over three hours. Gandhi’s 
attitude throughout was that the Government must accept the interference 
of Congress. I found him courteous and self-possessed, and willing to 
meet me in many matters under dispute, but our conversation brought out 
in an interesting manner his curiously limited outlook. He was quite 
unable to see the immense harm done to India by this prolonged outbreak 
of disorder. Some incidents, he said, were regrettable, but the movement 
must go on. Nor could I accede to his claim that the Pact constituted 
Congress as the intermediary between the Government and the people in 
such vital matters as an inquiry into the conduct of the Bombay police, 
the restoration of lands forfeited for non-payment of taxes, the rein¬ 
statement of village officers who had resigned during the Salt March, and 
an inquiry into alleged police excesses. I pointed out that the principle 
at stake was the question of sovereignty, and that to concede these 
points would be a virtual acknowledgment that Congress and not the 
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Government really ruled the country. Both claims were, in fact, en¬ 
deavours to obtain public recognition of the parallel government which 
Congress was endeavouring to set up. 

As regards his complaints about police excesses, I said that it was the 
duty of any government to keep order; that there would be no repression 
unless the law was broken, and that these were small matters in com¬ 
parison with what he might achieve by representing his views at the 
Round Table Conference. Gandhi in reply expressed his unw illingn ess 
to go to London, unless the immediate establishment of Dominion Status 
was presumed from the outset. I tried to explain that this was a point 
that might well be raised at the Conference, but that it was one on which 
neither the Viceroy nor the Secretary of State could anticipate the decision 
of Parliament. Gandhi, who professed a profound suspicion of the 
sincerity of British intentions, was not at all satisfied, and except for 
the settlement of some outstanding questions between Congress and the 
local officials, our meeting ended inconclusively. 

Irwin’s send-off at the Gateway of India was an impressive spectacle. 
We were all very sad to see him and Lady Irwin go. He had of course 
detractors among the extremists on both sides. The Nationalist Press 
depicted him as a monster of oppression, while the Die-hards declared 
that he had put a premium on rebellion, and sacrificed the interest of loyal 
Indians, in order to placate an irreconcilable faction. He was an idealist, 
and had an implicit faith in the sincerity and disinterestedness of his 
opponents. He did not fully realize the necessity, in dealing with mass 
movements among an emotional and very largely illiterate people, of 
enabling his executive to take adequate action at an early stage. In the 
rarefied air of Delhi and Simla it is difficult for a Viceroy to compre¬ 
hend the tremendous strain he is placing on the rank and file of his own 
forces in asking them to combat unconstitutional movements with consti¬ 
tutional weapons. But of his earnestness and sincerity, his courtesy and 
patience in dealing with all alike, of the loftiness of his ideals, and of his 
fine English fibre, no one who had the privilege of working under him 
will be in doubt. It is too early to pass judgment on his work, but the 
fairest contemporary estimate was probably that of The Statesman , which 
had been on occasion one of the severest critics of his policy: 

The outcome of the work he has attempted is still on the knees of the gods, 
but his personal qualities do not abide question. Even those who differ most 
directly with his policy recognize in both Lord and Lady Irwin servants of 
India who have spent themselves unflinchingly in the endeavour to help, and 
the bitterest of opponents will acknowledge the noble purpose that has held 
them to difficult and thankless tasks. 

Soon after this I myself went home on leave. Two and a half years of 
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unremitting strain and anxiety had brought on an illness-—duodenal ulcer 
—that originated from war days. I was told that I should probably have 
to undergo an operation. I thought that the lull in the political situation 
was an opportune time, as I could now safely leave matters in the capable 
and experienced hands of Hotson. Fortunately, an operation was found 
to be unnecessary. I spent a few days in London and saw Wedgwood 
Benn, Ramsay MacDonald, Peel, Haiisham, and others closely concerned 
with India. Then I was treated for ten weeks in the New Lodge Clinic at 
Windsor, after which I spent some time in recuperating, first with 
our friends Geoffrey and Alathea Fry in their lovely home near Marl¬ 
borough, and later on the East Coast. Geoffrey Fry had been my father- 
in-law’s unpaid private secretary for some years. He was of inestimable 
help in this r61e, which might have been a difficult one, and has remained 
a close friend of us all. He acted in the same capacity for many years 
with Baldwin, and in his unobtrusive way has done an immense amount 
to pour oil behind the scenes on the ever-moving wheels of political life 
since the last war. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE DECLINE OF CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 

[May 1, 1931 -July 31, 1932] 

Willingdon and Irwin—Agrarian Unrest—Terrorism in Bengal — 
Gandhi at Second Round Table, Conference—Threats to Delhi 
Agreement in United Provinces and North-West Frontier Province 
—Request for Ordinance—Communal Riots—Order restored 

It is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to promote 
works of public utility and improvement, and to administer its government for the 
benefit of all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, 
in their contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best reward. 

Queen Victoria 


I 

WILLINGDON AND IRWIN 


W hile at home on. sick leave I kept in as close touch as possible with 
the progress of events in India. 

Willingdon came to India as Viceroy with an unusually wide know¬ 
ledge of Imperial politics. Few indeed have had the previous 
experience which he possessed. He had been Governor of Bombay 
during the difficult days of the last war, when he and Lady Willingdon had 
done admirable work in organizing hospitals, raising charities for the 
relief of the sick and wounded, and keeping up the supply of recruits for 
the front. Subsequently in Madras his success in dealing with the new 
Ministers under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had been very marked, 
and both he and his wife had made a large number of friends among 
Indians of all classes. As Governor-General of Canada he had been able 
to study the working of Dominion Government at first hand. His choice 
was a happy one, and it is impossible to withhold a tribute of admiration 
from a man who stepped into the breach at an age when most of us would 
think chiefly of retiring to enjoy a well-earned rest. He was fortunate, 
too, in that after his first five months in office the National Government 
came into power in England in October 1931, and this made a stronger 
policy possible. Congress also was beginning to lose prestige. Most of 
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its leaders were now in custody, and its funds were running low. Shop¬ 
keepers were tired of hartals which ruined their trade, and the peasants 
were disillusioned by no-rent campaigns which came to nothing. 

It has been held in some quarters that Irwin’s policy was weak, and 
brought the administration to the verge of collapse. At first sight this 
might appear to be to some extent true. I had asked, without success, 
for comprehensive powers in reserve to cope with a situation which was 
at one time of great gravity; and I sometimes have wondered whether 
Irwin would have taken a different view had he had his later experi¬ 
ence. On the other hand, though under Willingdon the Civil Disobedience 
movement was defeated, this would have been very difficult had not 
the way been paved for it by Irwin. 1 Irwin had given Congress every 
opportunity of coming to terms. He had succeeded in persuading Gandhi 
to attend the Second Round Table Conference, and though this failed to 
produce the effect intended, it certainly put us right in the eyes of the 
world. With Willingdon’s arrival there was no reversal of policy; Irwin 
himself has stated that, had he still been Viceroy, he would have acted 
precisely as his successor did. When Congress finally rejected the olive- 
branch, so repeatedly proffered to them, Willingdon found that moderate 
opinion all over India rallied to the side of the Government when stronger 
measures were taken. My only feeling was that, as far as Bombay was 
concerned, he should have sanctioned special measures at an earlier date. 

Willingdon, on landing, announced his intention of converting the 
truce into a permanent peace, and no time was lost in implementing the 
terms of the Delhi Pact. Of the 18,725 Civil Disobedience prisoners, 
16,000, or nearly 90 per cent., had already been set free. In Bombay 
every one was released except those convicted for the Sholapur riots and 
other crimi n al acts. 

There was little response on the part of the extremists to this display 
of clemency. At a meeting of the Sikh League held at Amritsar, and 
attended by Pandit Malaviya on behalf of Congress, a resolution was 
passed lamenting the “sacrifice” on the scaffold of the notorious Bhagat 
Singh, and also of another murderer, Sajjan Singh. This miscreant, I 
may explain, had forced his way for no reason whatsoever, into a private 
garden in Peshawar, where a Mrs Curtis, the wife of a British officer, 
was playing with her two little girls, and hacked them to pieces with 
a sword. Pandit Malaviya now called upon every Sikh “to come into 
the firing fine”—a strange method of keeping the truce. In Calcutta 

1 “Willingdonism,” as The Times put it very truly in an excellent review of Lord 
Willingdon’s work in India after his death in 1941, “was the logical development, not 
the reversal, of ‘Irwinism.’” To quote a skilled observer on the spot, “his predecessor 
broke the bowling for him and made it possible for him to hit boundaries, as he un¬ 
doubtedly did.” 
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the Corporation, adjourned in order to express its sense of grief at the 
execution of Dinesh Chandra Gupta, “ who had sacrificed his life in the 
pursuit of his ideals ”—or to put the matter into plain English, had entered 
the Secretariat and with no provocation had shot in cold blood a medical 
officer, Lieutenant-Colonel N. S. Simpson. S. C. Bose, 1 the Mayor of 
Calcutta, and later President of the Congress Party, declared openly that 
India would have to produce a thousand Bhagat Singhs before she was 
fit for Home Rule. 

Gandhi, no doubt, did regard the Pact as a “sacred settlement,” and 
honestly endeavoured to see that it was kept. But this view was not 
shared by his lieutenants. Jawaharlal Nehru, who boasted that he was “ a 
man of violence,” speaking at Madras in June 1931, declared this frankly. 
“We are on the eve of a big thing,” he said, “and must see it through. It 
will be dangerous work and have risks, but we feel we have something 
in us which will knock down the British Empire. We don’t care what 
happens to conferences; the fundamental question is always one of 
strength and the power behind you.” A few days later he told a Bombay 
audience, “I am not sure when the truce will be broken off, but when 
that happens we must be prepared for emergencies.” 

At the same time other disturbing factors began to show themselves. 
The Moslem community were furious at the massacre of their compatriots 
at Cawnpore, which they unanimously attributed to the ineffective¬ 
ness of the local government. They were deeply apprehensive lest the 
outcome of the Round Table Conference should be the setting up of a 
Hindu raj. Nor were their suspicions allayed when Gandhi and Vallabhai 
Patel offered the Moslem leaders a ‘blank cheque,’ and then disingenu¬ 
ously added the proviso that the cheque would only be honoured if it 
were endorsed by the Nationalist Rump in the Moslem Party. They were 
well aware that no agreement between the two factions would ever be 
reached. 

Simultaneously, agrarian trouble began to make itself felt in the United 
Provinces. There, as I explained in a previous chapter, the zamindari 
system is in vogue, and the land revenue is collected by hereditary land¬ 
lords, or zamindars, on behalf of the Government. Owing to the fall in 
commodity prices, the ryots found considerable difficulty in disposing of 
their crops and finding the cash necessary to meet their dues. The local 
Government came to the rescue; in May remissions amounting to 
68 lakhs of rupees were granted, and in July a standing committee of the 
Legislative Council was appointed to go into individual cases. 


1 He was arrested after the declaration of war, but escaped and is now in Berlin. 
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II 

FRUITS OF THE DELHI PACT 

Under Clause 2 of the Delhi Pact Gandhi had entered into a solemn 
agreement to observe “the effective discontinuance of all activities in 
furtherance, by whatsoever methods pursued, of the movement for the 
non-payment of land revenue and other legal dues.” But Congress leaders 
had always claimed the right to act as champions of the peasants against 
the Government. At the Karachi session they promised the ryots that 
their first act on coining into power would be to reduce the land revenue 
by 50 per cent., and they knew that the peasants would keep them to 
their word. 

The United Provinces Government appealed to Gandhi to see that 
the truce was observed, and Gandhi ingenuously advised the cultivators 
to “pay what they could,” and suggested a certain minimum. The mini¬ 
mum was, as was intended, taken by the cultivators to be a maximum; 
what was worse, it was at once assumed that Congress was the authority 
which laid down what was the proper amount to pay. The result was a 
serious agrarian outbrfeak, which went on during May, June, and July. 
Peasants resisted by force attempts to collect rents or attach property, 
and on one occasion a zamindar and the whole of his family were mur¬ 
dered. Riots were frequent, and those who paid were assaulted and had 
their crops destroyed by fire. Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a body of 
villagers, told them that the Government had been forced to ask for peace 
from Congress, and Congress had only agreed on condition that rents 
were reduced; he went on to assert that when Congress came into office 
the peasants should become the owners of the land. 

Another ingenious device on the part of Congress to keep the agitation 
alight, was the presentation of ‘charge-sheets’ to the Government, con¬ 
taining formidable lists of alleged breaches of the Pact on their part, with 
a demand for setting up an arbitration tribunal to deal with them. 
Fortunately this was not granted, for to admit the right of Congress to 
usurp the authority of the Government would have been equivalent to 
abdication. In Bombay it was alleged that in certain villages of the Bardoli 
taluka the village officers had been compelled, by means of coercion 
exercised by the police, to levy revenue in excess of what was demanded 
in other parts of the district. The Government of Bombay agreed to 
make this a test case, and an inquiry was held by R. G. Gordon, an 
experienced Revenue Officer. The Congress case was presented by 
Bulabhai Desai, a brilliant lawyer, now leader of the party in the Central 
Legislature, and it was conclusively proved that there was not a shadow 
of foundation in these allegations. 
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Terrorism was, of course, completely unaffected by the Delhi Pact. If 
anything, it grew in intensity as the insidious policy of condemning the 
deed but extolling the doer as a national hero began to ferment in the 
susceptible minds of the younger generation. In Bengal, dacoity, train- 
robbery, and the murder of officials, Indian and Europe an , defied all 
efforts on the part of the local government, which was hampered at every 
turn when it tried to introduce coercive measures. Tegart, the Inspector- 
General of Police, bore a charmed life, but others were less lucky. Pedder, 
the District Magistrate of Midnapore, was done to death in April 1931, 
and Garlick, the magistrate who sentenced Colonel Simpson’s murderer, 
was shot dead in his court in July. A Mohammedan police inspector was 
killed while watching a football match at Chittagong, and there were 
loud outcries in the Nationalist Press when the local Mohammedans 
exacted severe reprisals from Congress supporters. Villiers, the President 
of the Calcutta European Association, and Alfred Watson, editor of The 
Statesman, had narrow escapes, and the climax was reached when 
Steevens, the District Magistrate of Tippara, was shot dead in his office 
by two young girls, who gained admission on the pretext of inviting him 
to their school gathering. Steevens had not an enemy in the world and 
was particularly beloved by the Indians of his district. The girls had been 
employed because it was known that they would not be sent to the scaffold. 
The European population of Calcutta was so exasperated that it was with 
difficulty dissuaded from taking the law into its own hands. 

Bombay had hitherto been immune from this type of crime, but in 
July Hotson, who was still acting for me, was shot at by a student named 
Gogate, of the Fergusson College, Poona, an Indian institution which he 
had been invited to visit by the authorities. He had a marvellous escape, 
the bullet lodging in his pocket-book. Hotson behaved with his usual 
imperturbability; he had not played rugger for nothing, and he tackled 
his assailant before anyone else had recovered from astonishment. He 
then handed him over and finished his programme. An ugly feature 
of the case was a hostile demonstration by the culprit’s fellow-students, 
which showed that, if not accessories before the fact, they were certainly 
in sympathy with it. The wretched perpetrator was afterwards sentenced 
by Wadia, the judge who had previously dealt with the Sholapur murders, 
to nine years’ penal servitude. Gandhi wrote Hotson an ambiguously 
worded letter congratulating him on his escape and condemning the 
attempted assassination of a guest as a base action. 

In August relations between the Government and Congress had become 
so strained that a break-down of the Pact seemed almost inevitable, and 
Gandhi announced his intention of not going to London at all. However, 
he was persuaded to go to Simla, and after prolonged talks with Willingdon 
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and Emerson a fresh understanding was arrived at. On his arrival in 
Bombay he was greeted by enormous crowds, who thronged the streets 
and the quay-side, making movement almost impossible. He sailed on 
the'29th by the Rajputana accompanied by Pandit Malaviya and Mrs 
Sarojini Naidu. 

When Gandhi arrived in London nothing was left undone in the matter 
of courtesy. He was met on arrival by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and an 
official from the India Office representing the Secretary of State. The 
Round Table Conference opened two days later with a meeting of the 
Federal Structure sub-committee. But at this and subsequent discussions 
Gandhi proved quite ineffectual as a practical politician. He had no 
concrete suggestions to lay before this or any sub-committee on behalf 
of Congress. He accepted federation and responsibility at the Centre, 
but repudiated the safeguards. The British Government was not merely 
to abdicate forthwith, but was to foot a bill of £112,000,000, being the 
s um due to the Indian nation for the Afghan and Burmese Wars and the 
Indian Mutiny, and interest on the East India Company’s capital. As 
regards commercial discrimination, he proposed as a formula, “no existing 
interest legitimately acquired, and not being in conflict with the best 
interests of the nation in general, shall be interfered with except in accord¬ 
ance with the law applicable to such interests.” The judges as to what 
interests were or were not “legitimately acquired,” were to be, it need 
hardly be added, the Congress Party. 

As mentioned later, I returned to my post in Bombay in October. 

On November 17 Gandhi addressed the Federal Sub-Committee on the 
subject of defence. The problem presented no difficulties to him. The 
present army was an army of occupation, and was to be disbanded, lock, 
stock, and barrel. Such British troops as might have to remain to protect 
India against foreign aggression and internal dissension would be under 
the orders of Congress. The frontier tribes would be quickly converted 
to the creed of non-violence once the English were removed, and the 
Pathan lion would he down by the Hindu lamb. There would, in fact, 
be little need of an army at all, much less a navy; a free India would 
negotiate peace with Afghanistan, Russia, and Japan, and would come 
to terms with the Princes. 

A great blow to Gandhi’s prestige was struck at the meeting of the 
Minorities Committee on November 13. Gandhi had repeatedly stated 
that Congress represented 95 per cent, of the people of India, and on 
these grounds it was entitled to negotiate a settlement with the British 
Government. The assertion was, of course, absurd. Actually, Congress 
membership at its peak never exceeded four millions. Over 20 per cent, of 
the population are Moslems, and at least 16 per cent, are Christians or 
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members of the Depressed Classes. Gandhi’s claim was energetically 
disputed, not only by the Sikh and Moslem delegates, but by the Untouch¬ 
ables, who had a singularly able representative in Dr Ambedkar, a young 
lawyer who had been educated in America. The result was a complete 
deadlock. As the Indian delegates were unable to come to a conclusion, 
the Prime Minister announced his decision of making an award, but 
Gandhi declared that he would resist “unto death” any attempt to split 
Hinduism. 

On December 1, 1931, Ramsay MacDonald closed the Second Round 
Table Conference. He announced that the Government accepted the 
principle of the responsibility of the executive to the legislature at the 
Centre, provided that both were constituted on an All-India federal basis. 
Defence and Foreign Affairs were to be reserved for the Viceroy, who 
would be given special powers for the fulfilment of financial obligations 
incurred under the authority of the Secretary of State, for the maintenance 
of law and order, and for protection of the rights of minorities. 

Details, however, remained to be settled at a subsequent session. The 
nature of the federal executive and its relation to the legislature could 
not be decided until the question of safeguarding the minorities under a 
responsible Centre had been solved. Then again, the States had to decide 
among themselves their place in the federation, and their mutual relation¬ 
ship within it. The proposal made in the Simon Report for a boundary 
commission was, I am sorry to say, dropped, but the North-West Frontier 
Province was to be constituted as a Governor’s Province, and also Sind, 
if satisfactory means of financing it could be found. 

The Prime Minister warned the hearers that the communal settlement 
was essentially a question for them to decide among themselves; it was 
only because they had failed that the Government would propose a 
provisional scheme which would supply the checks and balances necessary 
to protect minorities from an unrestricted and tyrannical use of the 
democratic principle, expressing itself solely through majority power. It 
would not, he said, be a satisfactory way of solving the problem. It would 
not only add to the difficulties of the British Government, but it would 
detract from the place which the Indian Constitution would hold among 
other nations. He concluded with a moving appeal to Congress to 
co-operate with the British Government in making a fresh start. 

Here was a golden opportunity for an honourable peace, which might 
have put an end once and for all to the tribulations which India had been 
undergoing for the last decade. But Gandhi refused to grasp it. He 
would, he said, go back and explore the “hidden meanings” underlying 
the Prime Minister’s advances. It was clear that he had no intention of 
coming to terms at all. His visit, if barren of political results, certainly 
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had some important consequences. It may have enhanced his claims to 
saintliness, but it exploded his claim to be treated as a practical politician. 
On no occasion did he put forward any practical working alternative to 
the proposals of the Government. His repudiation of India’s monetary 
obligations foreshadowed a financial break-down which threatened not 
only British hut Indian credit, and seriously alarmed the Indian mercantile 
community, which had hitherto stood by Congress. And, lastly, the 
indignant repudiation by his fellow-delegates of his assertion that his 
party represented India as a whole seriously shook the pretensions of 
Congress to be the mouthpiece of the national aspirations of the country. 
Congress made a great mistake in entrusting the mission to a single 
individual, however eminent in the eyes of their party, rather than to a 
body of men and women representing their many-sided interests and 
varied membership. 

Meanwhile the Government gave ample proof of the honesty of their 
intention to go forward with their task of constitutional reform, without 
allowing themselves to be stampeded by the extremists on either hand. 
The Lothian, Percy, and Davidson Committees were set up to examine 
problems of franchise, finance, and the Indian States under the new 
Constitution. Other committees investigated the Indianization of the 
Army and the setting up of new provinces. On December 10, 1931, 
Parliament adopted a resolution to the effect that “This House approves 
of the Indian policy of His Majesty’s Government.” 

Ill 

BACK TO INDIA 

By the end of September 1931 I was much better, and passed by the 
doctors. Before sailing for India I was received in audience by the Kang. 
We had a long talk about Indian affairs, in which His Majesty took the 
keenest interest. He was very distressed at the disturbances which were 
distracting the country, and expressed his earnest hope that a way to 
settle them would soon be found. Leaving our son at school for the first 
time, we sailed by the mail steamer on October 9, and shortly after leaving 
Aden I received a most cordial wire from Willingdon, expressing his 
pleasure at the news of my recovery and welcoming me back to India. 
We landed on the 23rd and were met by a large number of old friends. 
It was very pleasant to be back in harness once more, with renewed 
strength and vigour to cope with the many difficult problems which 
awaited me. I had been following the situation very closely at home, and 
I knew that strenuous times lay ahead of us. The Times of India, in the 
course of an appreciative article, remarked: 
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Sir Frederick Sykes has had no easy time in Bombay. He has had to face 
the full fury of the Civil Disobedience movement, and what was more for¬ 
midable to any administrator, the devastating effects of the slump in trade, 
which has left a seemingly indelible mark on the finances of the Presidency. 
The combination of adverse circumstances would have daunted a less resolute 
Governor. His predecessors have had often to fight against heavy odds— 
plague, famine, labour troubles, and communal disorders—but none, surely, 
had to contend with such overwhelming blows of fate as those endured by 
Sir Frederick Sykes. 

Hotson retired soon after my return. He had struggled valiantly against 
sickness during almost the whole period that I was away. He came up 
to Ganeshkhind with us, and was in bed for some weeks before he left 
for home. Hotson was an administrator of the best type, with admirable 
judgment and a wide knowledge of the Presidency, and he was a great 
loss to the Government. 

The first question which I took up on arrival was that of balancing 
the budget. Despite all my efforts, this problem had remained unsolved 
when I went on leave and was worse on my return. Bombay had borne 
the brunt of the Civil Disobedience campaign, and this had involved an 
immense increase in expenditure upon police and gaols. Congress had, 
moreover, made a direct attack upon the import trade of Bombay, and 
this had had a serious effect upon our chief source of income. On the 
other hand, the overhead expenses of administration (82 lakhs per million 
of the population, as compared with 24 lakhs in Bengal) were particularly 
heavy; for example, we spent 10 lakhs on education as compared with 
3 lakhs in Bengal. All together, we were faced with a deficit of roughly 
2 crores (£1,500,000). On November 30 I laid before the Legislative 
Council my proposals for reducing this. The Cabinet was to be cut down 
from seven members to four. All official salaries, including, of course, 
my own, were to be subjected to a 10 per cent. cut. Government House 
expenses were to be curtailed 16 per cent., and the official migration to 
Mahableshwar was to be temporarily suspended. Fresh taxes were to be 
imposed on electrical consumption, court fees, and stamp duties. With 
great reluctance I had also to decide upon a 5 per cent, cut in the grant 
for education, and a 10 per cent, cut in the medical grant. Although 
we were unable to meet the deficit entirely, we were able to effect a 
substantial saving. 

Meanwhile it was evident that the rupture of the Delhi Pact was only 
a matter of time. The local Congress leaders were chafing at the re¬ 
strictions imposed upon their activities and were determined to bring 
matters to a head before Gandhi returned. The two storm-centres were 
the United Provinces and the North-West Frontier Province, and the 
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dominating figures were respectively Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan. In the former district, as I have already stated, sweeping 
reductions in land revenue had been accepted by the Government. In 
spite of this, the Allahabad District Congress Committee obtained from 
the Provincial Committee permission to inaugurate a no-tax campaign 
with the purpose of compelling the Government to reduce rents by 50 per 
cent., remit arrears, and reinstate evicted tenants. Intensive propaganda 
brought about such a dangerous situation that the United Provinces 
Government was forced to apply the Emergency Powers Ordinance, and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested on December 26. 

Even more dangerous was the position on the North-West Frontier. 
Here a.Pathan named Abdul Ghaffar Khan had organized a body of men 
popularly known as Red Shirts, but who called themselves Khudai 
Khidmatgar, or Servants of God. Abdul Ghaffar Khan had, by incor¬ 
porating the local Youth League, raised his army of Red Shirts to a 
formidable force. They went into camp in December close to Peshawar, 
pitched tents, and held regular military manoeuvres. They marched 
through the villages with bands playing and colours displayed. A parade 
on “Independence Day” was announced, at which the Congress flag was 
to be unfurled, and Abdul Ghaffar Khan was to take the salute. It was 
impossible to tolerate such behaviour by a virile and excitable people 
living on the confines of British India and separated only by an invisible 
line from tribal territory where well-armed tribesmen were on the watch 
for the first signs of the break-down of the order by which they were 
kept in check. Moreover, it was known that Abdul Ghaffar Khan was in 
close communication with his father-in-law, a powerful trans-border chief 
notoriously hostile to the British Raj. 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s speeches were direct incitements to non-payment 
of taxes and rebellion: 

Who has made us hungry? The English. To-day, Islam is ruined all over 
the world. Who ruined her? The English. Hindus, Sikhs, or Moslems, we 
cannot progress so long as the English are in the land. Our dispute is with 
them. There are two armies in India, the army of God and the army of Satan. 
The British nation are the enemies of Congress and of the Pathans. I have 
therefore joined Congress; I have made common cause with Congress to get 
rid of the British. 

This language could no longer be tolerated with safety, and the local 
officials were gravely apprehensive of a local rising supported by an attack 
from over the border. The troops were mobilized, and Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan was arrested on December 24, 1931. Two days later the soldiers 
were compelled to open fire at Kohat upon a party of Red Shirts who 
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were trying to force their way into the cantonments, and when told to 
stop replied with lumps of road-metal and other missiles. Fourteen rioters 
were killed, and thirty wounded. 

I had been watching the course of events with growing uneasiness 
since my return, and on November 12 I addressed a strong letter on the 
subject to Willingdon. I reminded him that before going on leave I had 
again and again urged the disabilities under which the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment had suffered, firstly from the want of a clear-cut policy on the part 
of the Government of India, and secondly from the lack of means to 
make any policy effective. A comprehensive Ordinance had actually been 
promised us. I went on to express my disappointment, on returning 
from sick-leave, to find that little or no progress had been made, and I 
emphasized the necessity of having our instructions issued to all executive 
officers in advance, as otherwise we ran a grave risk of being caught out 
before we were ready. I pointed out that it was quite obvious that Con¬ 
gress were dissatisfied with the results of the Round Table Conference, 
and were manoeuvring for a pretext to renew hostilities on the Bardoli 
question or some other convenient issue. I quoted a letter from the 
Commissioner of Bombay Police, in which he said: 

Congress rely upon the traditional humanity of the British, combined with 
their fear of international criticism, to protect them from any really drastic 
action, and thus they persuade us to fight this rebellion on their terms and 
with methods chosen by them. We cannot embark on another campaign of 
this kind of warfare. It prolongs the agony and is undignified. Instead of 
fear, which is the root of all decent government, it begets contempt. It is, in 
my opinion, essential that the fact that Government intends to treat a renewal 
of the Civil Disobedience movement with the severity which a rebellion 
demands should be clearly demonstrated. 

I said in conclusion: 

I must therefore press most strongly for the agreement of the Government 
of India, if not to an omnibus Ordinance of the kind which I originally 
advocated, at any rate to all the points which our Home Department have 
been urging in regard to the measures contemplated on the revival of Civil 
Disobedience. 

To this Willingdon demurred. He too thought that conditions were so 
different in the various provinces that no single Ordinance could be 
sufficiently comprehensive to suit the needs of all. Draft Ordinances to 
meet any circumstances which might arise were ready in case of need, 
but he repeated the old adage that the situation should be met by the 
prompt and vigorous use of powers already existing under the ordinary 
law. In reply, I again emphasized that we were confronted with a revolu¬ 
tionary movement, the object of which was to put an end to British rule 
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in TnHia J and there were certain basic needs, such as the maintenance of 
law and order, which were common to all the provincial governments. 
I wished to have the Ordinance in reserve for an emergency, and not 
necessarily for immediate use. In the end the Government of India agreed 
to draft Ordinances so as to have them ready in case of the expected 
renewal of Civil Disobedience on Gandhi’s return. 

IV 

GANDHI’S RETURN 

Such was the position when Gandhi arrived in Bombay from England 
on December 28, 1931, by the Italian steamer Pilsna . He was accorded 
an enthusiastic welcome and drove away from the docks in a decorated 
car. At five o’clock he addressed a meeting on the Maidan on the results 
of his mission to England, and hours before he ascended the rostrum the 
approaches were packed with a vast concourse of humanity, stretching 
far beyond the Dhobi Talao. Vallabhai Patel, in addressing him, said, 
“Mahatmaji, you have returned empty-handed. But we are not sorry for 
it. You went against your wishes and in deference to ours. You have 
now demonstrated more strongly than ever the determination of India 
to be free.” 

Both at this meeting and at another held the same evening at the Hotel 
Majestic under the auspices of a Committee of English and Indian people 
known as the Welfare of India League, Gandhi declared that the proposals 
of the British Government fell far short of the demands of Congress. He 
was horrified to hear that Lord Willingdon had sanctioned no less than, 
thirteen Ordinances, and had arrested Jawaharlal Nehru and Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan. He showed complete indifference to the terrorist cam¬ 
paign in Bengal, which was responsible for the murder of so many 
British and Indian officials. 

In spite of these brave words, it was evident that Congress was gravely 
disappointed. Gandhi’s mission to Europe had been a fiasco. Not only 
had he not brought back “ Purna Swaraj,” but he had totally failed to 
substantiate Congress claims to represent the Indian nation. The prestige 
of Congress had received a heavy blow. Moderate Indians were on the 
whole satisfied with the Prime Minister’s announcement, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s action in arresting disturbers of the peace had had a 
good effect. 

It was this unsatisfactory state of affairs that made the Working 
Committee feel that the time for a little sabre-rattling had arrived. On 
December 29, 1931, Gandhi dispatched a peremptory telegram to the 
Viceroy, to the following effect: 
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I was unprepared in landing yesterday to find Frontier and United Provinces 
Ordinances, shootings on Frontier, and arrests of valued comrades in both, 
on top of Bengal Ordinances awaiting me. I do not know whether I am to 
regard these as an indication that friendly relations between us are closed, or 
whether you expect me still to see you and receive guidance from you as to 
the course I am to pursue in addressing Congress. 

The Viceroy had a courteous reply sent saying that he was willing to 
receive him and give him his views as to the way in which he could best 
exert his influence to maintain the spirit of co-operation which animated 
the proceedings of the Round Table Conference; he desired to have 
amicable relations with all political parties and all sections of the public, 
and in particular to secure the co-operation of all in the great work of 
constitutional reform which they were determined to push forward with 
the minimum of delay. Co-operation, however, must be mutual, and the 
recent activities of Congress in the United Provinces and the North-West 
Frontier Province could not be reconciled with the spirit of friendliness 
which the good of India demanded. The Viceroy was unwilling to believe 
that Gandhi approved of these attempts to provoke a general state of 
disorder and class and communal hatred, and he was not prepared to 
discuss the special measures which the Government had been forced to 
adopt in these two provinces and in Bengal. 

To this Gandhi returned an angry answer, declaring that he was asked 
to “repudiate valued colleagues in advance,” and lamenting that the 
Viceroy had “rejected in a manner hardly befitting his high position an 
advance made in the friendliest spirit.” Gandhi reiterated his demand 
for an unconditional interview. If this were refused, the Working Com¬ 
mittee had sketched a plan of Civil Disobedience which would be put 
into force. Willingdon made the only possible reply. No Government, 
he said, consistent with the discharge of their responsibilities, could be 
subject to conditions sought to be imposed under the menace of unlawful 
action. Congress must be held responsible for all the consequences of 
the action which they announced their intention of taking. On January 3 
Gandhi dispatched his ultimatum: Civil Disobedience would be revived 
at once, but Congress would do its best to carry on the struggle without 
malice and in a non-violent manner. 

The Government had no alternative but to take up the gauntlet which 
Congress threw down. At last we received the special powers for which 
I had asked so often. Four Ordinances were promulgated on January 4 — 
the Emergency Powers Ordinance, which gave special powers to deal with 
the Press; the Unlawful Association Ordinance, which enabled the local 
authorities to annex Congress buildings and funds; and the Prevention 
of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance. Furthermore, a Press Act 
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enabled us to penalize laudation of political murder and violence and to 
seize objectionable pamphlets. 

On the following night G. S. Wilson, the Commissioner of Police in 
Bombay, visited Congress headquarters with a warrant for the arrest of 
Vallabhai Patel and Gandhi, and in a few hours the Mahatma was back 
in his comfortable quarters at Yeravda Gaol. Within the next three or 
four days, thanks to the Ordinances, we were able to lay hands on all 
the principal fomenters of disturbances, and very soon about six thousand 
of them were under arrest. Congress organizations were declared unlawful 
associations, their buildings seized, and their funds confiscated. 

Congress were completely taken by surprise, and it was some years 
before they recovered from the blow. Arrests which in 1930 had created 
intense excitement passed off quietly. Loyalists and Government servants 
were encouraged, and waverers brought over to our side. The strain 
imposed on the District Magistrates, the Police, and the Gaol Depart¬ 
ment was very great, but the organization based on past experience was 
now well-nigh perfect, and the attempt to restart thq Civil Disobedience 
campaign collapsed like a pack of cards. 

On January 8 I received a wire from the Viceroy: e T send you my 
warm congratulations and grateful thanks for the splendid way in which 
you have carried out your part in the events of the past few days. 59 I 
issued a circular to District Magistrates and Superintendents of Police, 
in which I said: 

I feel I must send you a line expressing my personal gratitude and my con¬ 
gratulations on the efficiency and vigour with which you and all your staff 
have helped to carry through the opening stages of the campaign against 
Civil Disobedience. You will be glad to know also that I have had a message 
from His Excellency the Viceroy expressing his appreciation of our action in 
the Bombay Presidency. Although we have made a good start, I am afraid 
there is still danger that our struggle against the Civil Disobedience movement 
may prove to be a long one, and I want to draw your special attention to the 
importance of propaganda work and maintaining personal touch throughout 
your charge. ... I know that political troubles such as we are now experi¬ 
encing bear particularly heavily upon the District Officer. I wish to assure 
you of my fullest personal sympathy, and I hope that you will always feel 
that you can count on my support, and I trust you will also manage to 
make this feeling generally prevalent among the staff under you. We have 
endeavoured to leave the door of co-operation and negotiation open as long 
as possible, but our opponents have chosen to reject our offers. I know that 
I can rely upon you to maintain the vigour with which our operations have 
been started. 

At the time there was a good deal of criticism of the Viceroy’s failure 
to reopen negotiations with Gandhi. Such a course of action would, in 
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xny opinion, have been a grave error. The whole object of Congress was 
to create a popular impression that they were the sole judges of what 
measures might or might not be necessary for the maintenance of law 
and order, and empowered to fix the amount of revenue to be paid. 
“ Government by conversation ** was clearly impossible while human lives 
hung in the balance. Willingdon was fighting the battle, not of the British 
Government, but of the future government of India, when he set his 
face against the right of any body of individuals, who happened to 
disapprove of a particular law, to practise Civil Disobedience. As a 
contemporary writer, certainly not unsympathetic to Indian aspirations, 
observed at the time: 

Administration and politics are different things, and administration simply 
has to go on while politics are thrashed out. It is intolerable that the Viceroy 
should be expected to sit down and argue for hours as to whether a villager 
in a Gujarat hamlet was or was not slapped by a certain policeman on a 
certain date. 1 

I lost no time in trying to rally public opinion to the side of the Govern¬ 
ment. On January 7 I issued a reassuring proclamation, pointing out to 
the public that law-abiding citizens had nothing whatever to fear from 
the Ordinances. On the 12th I addressed a very widely attended meeting 
of Bombay business-men, when I explained to them that the Ordinances 
were not, as Congress tried to make out, a device on the part of the 
Government to thrust British goods down people’s throats. 

We do not intend to take a leaf out of our opponents’ book and compel 
trade to flow in any particular channel by coercive measures; on the contrary, 
we mean to insist that there shall be freedom to everybody to prevent any 
interference with this right by coercion and intimidation. It is your battle, 
and we are here to help you to fight it. 

On January 14 I availed myself of the Pathe News to broadcast a public 
message on the political situation, and this, I believe, was the first time that 
the cinema was used for the purpose in India. This is what I said: 

India stands to-day on the threshold of a great opportunity, one which her 
statesmen have long demanded and which the goodwill of the British public 
has now placed within her reach. Yet at this moment, when a united effort 
is needed, the Government find themselves called upon to fight a dangerous 
conspiracy, and one which made it its business to obstruct any action by 
which we have been trying to bring this country nearer its goal. This con¬ 
spiracy is an alliance between those who grudge any political advance which 
does not leave them and their party in sole possession of political power, and 
those who are financing the movement for personal gain. They have not 
hesitated to accept aid from a third party, whose aim it is to undermine the 

1 Edward Thompson, A Letter from India (p. 52). 
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whole social system, and who see their best opportunity in disturbance and 
revolution. In face of this great danger, the question before India to-day is 
this: Do you want liberty for all in peaceful constitutional advance, or do you 
want to remain under the heel of party dictators? In this great issue which 
we are fighting to-day, there can be no doubt about the ultimate answer. The 
real voice of the people is behind the Government at present established by 
law; so it will be behind the new Government, which will stand for fair and 
equal opportunities for all castes, creeds, and communities. 

At the end of January there was, however, a temporary recrudescence 
of hooliganism in the heart of Bombay. At Kalbadevi there were bonfires 
of foreign cloth, household goods, chairs, and tables, which were piled 
in the roads and set alight, but the crowds which assembled were quickly 
dispersed by the police. There were also other sporadic acts of disorder— 
the stoning of cars containing Europeans, setting fire to police-stations, 
and placing corrosive acid in pillar-boxes to destroy letters. But the 
situation was well in hand. Thanks to the Ordinances, Congress was 
now an illegal association, and Congress headquarters, funds, and 
correspondence were annexed by the police. 

About this time, owing to a canard telegraphed home by a correspondent 
of a Calcutta paper, a statement appeared in the English Press to the 
effect that I was to be recalled. This malicious libel was pounced upon 
by the Northcliffe Press, which was on the look-out for any opportunity 
to wreck the Reforms, and was insistent in its demands for “strong 
measures,” by which they meant the indiscriminate bludgeoning, charging, 
and shooting of crowds whenever they assembled. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that this silly fabrication was promptly denied at Whitehall and 
Delhi. It caused intense indignation locally. Throughout I had carried 
into effect the Central Government’s “dual policy” of maintaining order 
and at the same time pushing on the reforms. I was determined to allow 
nothing which happened in the way of riots or disorders to deflect me 
from this course, and in it, despite the greatest provocation, I was loyally 
supported by all my officials. Gradually we won over public opinion to 
our side, and when the time for peace dawned at long last there was no 
bitterness or recrimination to stand in the way of reconciliation. That 
the public had the fullest confidence in my efforts was proved when 
the Bombay European Association at its annual meeting passed a 
resolution to the following effect: 

This meeting has confidence in H.E. Sir Frederick Sykes and supports the 
policy of his Government in handling the present situation. It strongly 
resents the uncalled-for attack recently made upon His Excellency by an 
up-country newspaper. 

The mover said: “Sir Frederick has given, and is giving us, proof of his 
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determination to restore law and order. His task is a most unenviable 
one, especially in a province so notoriously difficult to govern as Bombay 
is, and therefore we propose to record our faith and trust in him in the 
most suitable manner that we can.” 

About the same time I received a deputation. This body, which was 
composed of a number of people interested in coming to an agreed settle¬ 
ment of the impasse , asked for the withdrawal of the Ordinances, which 
they declared were likely to be abused, and especially the order issued to 
leading Congressmen to report weekly to the police. They also asked for 
permission to visit Gandhi in Yeravda Gaol. It was impossible to accede 
to these requests, which would merely undo the work of combating Civil 
Disobedience. The time for compromise had passed. 

I returned to the question of the Ordinances in my address to the 
members of the Legislative Council on February 17. I pointed out to 
them that in times of emergency all governments had to resort to legislation 
of this kind. I instanced the Defence of the Realm Act in England and, 
more recently, the Public Safety Act passed by the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment in Ireland, beside which, I said, the Bombay Ordinances were mild. 
The extent to which the Ordinances were applied, I said, was grossly 
exaggerated for propaganda purposes; actually the No-tax Ordinance 
was in force in one district, and the Boycotting Ordinance in six; these 
were purely emergency measures, and the way to get them repealed was 
to abandon Civil Disobedience. The Government, I added, was perfectly 
ready to tolerate any differences of opinion, if legally expressed, but it 
would enter into no treaties with law-breakers. Turning to the financial 
crisis which was crippling progress in Bombay, I attributed it to the 
unpatriotic and suicidal action of a section of the mercantile community, 
who actively encouraged and even financed a movement, the avowed aim 
of which was to bring ruin on themselves and their city. 

V 

THE TURNING-POINT 

This was the turning-point in the movement. It was at last appreciated 
that the Government meant business. The prestige of Congress was 
declining throughout the country; Moslems and the Depressed Classes 
were beginning to break away, political prisoners were being released on 
promise to desist from further participation in the movement, and there 
was an increasing disposition on the part of all but the irreconcilables to 
rally to the side of law and order and concentrate upon the issues of 
the Round Table Conference. Civil Disobedience was scotched, though 
not killed. 
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The hot-weather months are always the most dangerous time in 
Bombay, like August in international affairs in Europe, and they are the 
most likely to produce disorder of various kinds. Congress must be held 
chiefly responsible for the disturbances that were to follow, and there 
were those who maintained that the trouble was deliberately fomented 
as part of a scheme to ruin the trade of Bombay and direct it to Ahmeda- 
bad. Congress had been for some months pursuing a policy of pin-pricks. 
Mohammedan piece-goods merchants were coerced into signing a pledge 
not to deal in foreign cloth, and those who refused to subscribe were 
picketed by a body of youths in khaddar uniform styling themselves the 
“Desh Sevakas,” or Servants of the Country. This caused growing irrita¬ 
tion between the communities, which manifested itself in various forms. 
Quarrels took place on the provocative action of Hindu processions, which 
deliberately passed mosques during hours of worship, playing on noisy 
musical instruments; and complaints were made that Mohammedan tombs 
had been violated in the course of building operations. 

The Muharram festival was now approaching, at which the Shiah sect 
celebrates the martyrdom of Hasan and Husain, the Prophet’s nephews, 
and this is always a time of anxiety, as the participants become worked 
up to a pitch of hysterical frenzy. Just at this juncture Congress elected 
to stage a raid on the Wadala salt-works. Whether this was part of an 
actual plot or not, it had the effect of drawing off the police, and during 
their absence rioting broke out on May 14. The immediate cause was a 
quarrel between some Moslem boys who were collecting funds for the 
Muharram and the servants of a Hindu gentleman who were said to have 
driven them off and beaten them. In a very little time a crowd collected, 
stones were thrown, and blows exchanged. The news spread like wild-fire, 
and before the police could be recalled from Wadala the bazaars were 
in a state of wild uproar. Like a bolt from the blue, chaos had once more 
descended upon the unhappy city of Bombay. 

The news was at once telephoned to Mahableshwar, where I had gone 
for a few days’ change, and I saw that no time was to be lost. The journey 
by road and rail was a long and tedious business, and the quickest route 
to the scene was by air. Unfortunately, there was no flying-ground on 
the hill-top, so I arranged to motor down to Poona and pick up a plane 
there. Khan Bahadur Bhiwandiwala, a member of the Bombay Flying 
Club, kindly put his Puss Moth at my disposal, with Mr Dhargalkar, 
one of the instructors, as my pilot. When I arrived at the aerodrome the 
plane was ready waiting, and we were soon flying about 2500 feet over 
the Ghauts. The air was marvellously clear, and we had a wonderful 
view of the mountains, with their deep valleys and gorges and strong 
contrasts of shadow and sunshine. Dhargalkar landed me on the Juhu 
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flying-ground in fifty minutes; the journey by the mail-train took four 
hours. 

On arrival I was met by G. A. Thomas, the Home Member, Maxwell, 
now the Home Secretary, and Kelly, the Commissioner of Police. I 
arranged to have a bed at the Secretariat and meals at the Yacht Club, 
and spent the whole day in getting in touch with the situation, interviewing 
leaders and prominent citizens, and holding conferences. 

The news which came in was grave enough. Rioting was going on in 
half a dozen places at once, and no one knew where it would break out 
next. Already sixty-one persons had been killed and 756 wounded, and 
over three hundred shops had been sacked. Temples and mosques had 
been desecrated, carriages plying for hire smashed to pieces, and cloth 
warehouses gutted. The rioting had spread to the mill-hands, and the 
mills were closed. Trade was at a standstill, and the trains and coastal 
steamers were filled with panic-stricken fugitives, fleeing to their villages. 
With Kelly I went round the areas most badly affected, and was appalled 
by the damage done. Once again the work of the gallant Bombay police 
was beyond praise. Anyone who has been in Bombay at the end of May 
will appreciate what the climatic conditions were like. The narrow city 
streets were as hot as furnaces; the fetid atmosphere was supercharged 
with moisture and was like that of a Turkish bath. Many of the European 
sergeants had been on duty for forty-eight hours without relief, sleeping 
at their posts and obtaining a mouthful of food whenever they could from 
the nearest coffee-shop. 

Though the police were showing their usual dogged persistence, I saw 
that, unaided, they were physically incapable of patrolling the vast area 
involved, and the troops would have to be called on. Colonel O’Leary, 
who was in temporary command of the Bombay District, at once complied 
with my request by dispatching the Royal Irish Fusiliers and the 8th 
Punjabis from Santa Cruz, and the Auxiliary Force was embodied, but 
these were not enough. It was necessary to get reinforcements from 
Poona. Here I encountered some delay. The G.O.C. Southern Army 
was away on leave, and the liaison between the civil and military authorities 
was far from satisfactory. It has always been my opinion that troops 
should be at once ordered to the spot when serious disturbances break 
out. A display of force at the outset often saves serious bloodshed later 
on. However, as I have said before, the military authorities, especially 
after the Dyer episode, were not unnaturally reluctant to interfere in what 
they ri gh tly considered to be properly the work of the police. 

I therefore took the matter into my own hands. I told Maxwell to 
telephone to H.Q., and early next morning the Green Howards, the 
Hyderabad regiment, and a detachment of armoured cars were sent down 
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from Poona. In order that they might be on the spot, the Green Howards 
were encamped in the grounds of the Zoological Gardens, which were in 
the heart of the disturbed area. The curfew was promptly and strictly 
enforced, and an order prohibiting under severe penalties the carrying of 
knives, lathis, and other lethal weapons was issued. The Light Motor 
Patrols of the Indian Auxiliary Force took over the policing of the worst 
areas, and did valuable work in evacuating women and children. There 
was to be no hesitation about firing upon crowds which refused to disperse. 

Meanwhile a Conciliation Committee of influential citizens was formed, 
and its members, who consisted of leading Indians of all communities, at 
considerable personal risk went down to the city and persuaded the 
in furiated mill-hands to desist. 

By the middle of June matters seemed to be quieting down; the curfew 
order was raised, and the troops were withdrawn. Suddenly the disorders 
flared up again, and we had a fresh spell of rioting from June 27 to July 5, 
in which 42 persons were killed and 755 injured. Fortunately the monsoon 
supervened, and the torrents of rain made further demonstrations a 
physical impossibility. All together between May 14 and July 5 215 people 
were killed and 2695 injured. But the loss could not be reckoned in terms 
of life and limb only; for weeks business was at a standstill, shops were 
shut, trams and vehicles ceased to run, and the curfew made Bombay 
like a city of the dead a few hours after nightfall. The extra burden upon 
the depleted finances of the Presidency was very heavy. 

We had declined to resort to martial law, as it entailed further restric¬ 
tions on the liberty of the innocent as well as the guilty, but we appealed 
to all citizens to assist the authorities regardless of their community or 
their political opinions. Many responded, but not the Congress Party. 
Indeed, Congress took the opportunity, while the police had their hands 
full, to organize a “flag salutation” on Chowpatty sands. This callous 
behaviour disgusted many people who had hitherto sympathized with 
the movement, and led to a very general revulsion of feeling in favour of 
the Government. 

As soon as things were quiet in Bombay I went to Poona, though I 
ran down to Bombay from time to time to see how matters were progress¬ 
ing, and, taking advantage of the fact that the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Philip Chetwode, was staying with us for a few days, arranged a con¬ 
ference between the civil and military authorities in order to arrive at a 
joint policy with regard to the action to be taken in the event of further 
disturbances. Fortunately, it was never necessary to put this policy 
into action. 

Six months earlier the position had been one of great danger and 
uncertainty. Congress had launched a campaign which they had been 
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preparing for months, and they had succeeded to a point where orderly 
government was seriously menaced. In Bombay trade had been paralysed 
by strikes and disorders, and the administration seriously hampered by 
movements for the non-payment of taxes. In the United Provinces only 
drastic action had prevented an agrarian revolution. In Bengal a wide¬ 
spread campaign of terrorism had led to the assassination of a number 
of officials and others, and in the North-West Frontier Province a rising 
of the frontier tribes, aided by malcontents from within, was narrowly 
averted. Had these efforts succeeded bloodshed on. a large scale would 
have made the peaceful introduction of the reforms impossible. 

It was stated at the time in both Indian and American papers that the 
whole of India was in a state of sullen resentment, and “groaning under 
Ordinance rule.” In a Press communique we completely refuted this. 
The Ordinances, we admitted, were drastic, but the situation was a grave 
one—no less than an organized movement to overthrow the Government. 
There was a complete absence of evidence that the powers conferred by 
the Ordinances had been abused; on the contrary, their exercise had 
actually prevented loss of life and destruction of property. Ninety per cent, 
of the population was entirely unaffected, and among the educated classes, 
moderate public opinion was prepared to accept the measures, on the 
understanding that they were temporary expedients to prepare the ground 
for further constitutional advance. 

The statistics published by the Information Bureau showed that the 
peak in arrests was reached in February 1932, when nearly 18,000 persons 
were arrested. By April 32,450 people were in gaol for Civil Disobedience. 
By the end of 1932 this declined by one-half; 10 per cent, of the prisoners 
had been released on apology. Gandhi in England had tried to make his 
hearers’ flesh creep with ghoulish references to “rivers of blood,” the 
sacrifice of a million lives, and India as a vast prison-house. This can 
only be described as sheer nonsense. Apart from the clash at Kohat, 
where the military had to defend themselves against a Red Shirt attack, 
the only lives lost were those of the unfortunate British officers and 
their loyal Indian colleagues who were murdered in cold blood by the 
terrorists, some hundreds of people killed in riots, and the hapless Moham¬ 
medans massacred at Cawnpore by Congress supporters. The total 
number imprisoned during the whole of 1932 for all offences was under 
67,000 out of a total population of over 350 millions. The unrest, generally 
speaking, resembled the ripples on water into which a stone has been 
thrown. The cities were the centres, and as the ripples receded farther and 
farther, they became progressively fainter. 

In reality the movement was far from being the national one that 
Congress represented it to be. Mohammedans, landowners, the Depressed 
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Classes, and other minority communities were opposed to it. The classes 
chiefly affected belonged to the middle-class Hindus, students, teachers, 
lawyers, and the educated unemployed. As soon as the social boycott 
exercised by Congress was removed Loyalty Leagues appeared in nearly 
every district, while in Bombay itself there was an ever-growing dis¬ 
position to shake off the tyranny which was strangling her trade and 
diverting it to Congress centres such as Broach and Ahmedabad. It is 
impossible to close this chapter without a reference to the demoralization 
caused by the Civil Disobedience movement. Children were taught to 
disobey their parents and teachers, and students at the universities spent 
years which should have been devoted to study in attending political 
demonstrations and going on strike. The money which should have been 
spent on the social services of which India stood in such urgent need was 
diverted for the purpose of maintaining order. The responsibility for this 
deplorable episode must rest on the shoulders of the Congress party. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CONGRESS IN ECLIPSE 

[May 1, 1932—July 30, 1933] 

Congress Discredited—Third Round Table Conference—Last 
Flicker of Civil Disobedience — Khandesh—Communal Award — 
Gandhi’s Fast—Poona Pact—The Depressed Classes—Visitors to 

Bombay 

No part of the achievement of the British race is more deserving of study than 
the process by which the Indian Empire was established and its system of Govern¬ 
ment developed. 

Ramsay Muir, The Making of British India 


I 

A FLICICERING FLAME 

T he Civil Disobedience movement was now like a fire that has been 
got under control; there were occasional flare-ups, but the danger 
was past, and we could look forward to a period of peace and political 
and social reform. 

At once there were signs of a general revolt against the tyranny of 
Congress. Loyalty Leagues sprang up everywhere. One made its appear¬ 
ance at Ahmednagar; its president was a local Brahmin, the treasurer a 
Mohammedan, and the secretary an Indian Christian. Its avowed object 
was “to fight Civil Disobedience by creating a respect for law and order, 
and by discouraging hartals, strikes, and other movements that were 
opposed to the country’s interests and made good government difficult.” 
The leaders stood out boldly for their convictions and gathered the public 
more and more behind them. More remarkable still was the appearance 
of a similar league at Bardoli, the very heart of the non-co-operative area. 
Here the Collector, himself an Indian, courageously summoned a mass 
meeting which was attended by over a thousand leading villagers from 
the surrounding district. The following resolution was passed: 

Now that the blinkers put on the agriculturists by the Congress have been 
removed, so that we realize how Congress has misled us and brought about 
our ruin, we, the agriculturists of Bardoli Taluka, affirm our loyalty to 
Government and are convinced that our prosperity lies iin co-operation with 
Government. 
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Other speakers lamented that they had been “fooled by Congress hire¬ 
lings.” A s imilar movement appeared in East Khandesh, where a Loyalty 
League was formed and over ninety meetings were held. 

The heart of rural India was sound enough; the peasant was only 
waiting for us to show that we were determined to uphold law and order 
in order to display his traditional loyalty. The Congress movement, alas, 
owed much of its success to the widespread belief that the British Raj was 
about to abdicate. 

The Ordinances had been due to lapse at the end of June, and I tried to 
impress on Willingdon and Hoare the necessity of going on steadily with 
the dual policy of repressing disorder and proceeding with the Reforms; 
nothing else could satisfy moderate opinion. Though the action taken 
by the Government during the last six months had been effective in 
bringing the Civil Disobedience movement under control, yet the situation 
was not such as to render it possible to lay aside our special powers. 
The Congress leaders showed no signs of giving up the struggle, and 
there were indications that if, as a result of any relaxation of effort, the 
Government lost the initiative there would be fresh outbursts. 

Mainly, I think, owing to pressure brought to bear by Bombay, the 
Government of India decided to promulgate a Special Powers Ordinance 
which made it possible to arm local governments with all the main powers 
given to them by the Ordinances issued in the previous January. But 
owing to the prompt measures which we had taken, the Civil Disobedience 
movement had so weakened that in many parts of the Bombay Presidency 
it was found possible to keep these resources in reserve. The special 
powers to combat the no-rent campaign were only in force in one district, 
and those to deal with picketing and boycott were suspended in twenty 
districts. The only important measure in force throughout British India 
was that which re-enacted the provisions of the Press Act over newspapers 
and presses which had been used for spreading disaffection. 

For the rest of 1932 Civil Disobedience was steadily on the decline. 
Hardly any of the prisoners released at the expiry of their sentences had 
to be re-arrested, and the number of those who were set free on promising 
to abstain from unlawful activities progressively increased.. Efforts were 
still made by Congress adherents to keep up the public interest by raids 
on confiscated buildings and attempts to hold public meetings on their 
favourite anniversaries, but these attracted less and less attention. The 
changed attitude of the country was so marked that in the November 
session of 1932 the Legislative Assembly at Delhi found it possible to 
convert the Ordinances into law by means of a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. The Home Member in introducing it said that while Civil Dis¬ 
obedience remained the accepted creed of a political organization measures 
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to combat it must be given a more permanent form than could be secured 
by Ordinances. The House accepted this view by fifty-seven votes to 
thirty-one. 

In the winter session of the Bombay Legislative Council we also intro¬ 
duced a Special Powers Bill to confer on the local Government and its 
officers special powers for the purpose of maintaining law and order. • It 
was to remain in force for a year and thereafter for such further periods 
as the Governor in Council might direct. We had strongly urged on the 
Government of India that this should be an All-India measure, but they 
left it to local governments. With the Bombay riots still fresh in their 
memories, the Council passed the Bill with a substantial majority. I 
regarded this as a very remarkable achievement. It was principally due 
to the fact that on no occasion had Government officers abused the 
extraordinary powers they possessed. The public had begun to realize 
that the British Government stood not only for law and order, but for 
constitutional progress. Large sections of those who had hitherto advo¬ 
cated the policy of non-co-operation were beginning to doubt the wisdom 
of their course of action; it was now evident that the National Government 
in England intended to push on with the reforms in earnest, and if the 
new Constitution were framed without their participation they would be 
the losers. From this time the idea of abandoning Civil Disobedience, 
and concentrating instead on capturing a majority in the Councils, began 
to take root. 

Nowhere in India was the contrast between 1930 and 1932 more marked 
than in the Bombay Presidency. In 1930 Bombay City was the storm- 
centre, and clashes between the police and the mob were of almost daily 
occurrence. The salt campaign was at its height, and in large areas of 
Gujarat the widespread refusal to pay taxes presented a formidable 
problem to the administration. In 1932 the maintenance of law and order 
was never seriously threatened, and demonstrations were put down with 
comparatively little difficulty. The trouble in Gujarat was steadily sub¬ 
siding, and the response to Congress in other districts was half-hearted. 
Thanks to the prompt and vigorous action which the Bombay Government 
had been empowered to take, we had regained the initiative, and Congress 
had for the time being lost its hold. 


II 

THE BHILS 

Meanwhile my mind continued to be exercised about the financial 
problem. Finance will be one of the main stumbling-blocks of the future, 
and I felt it to be of the utmost importance to put it on the best footing 
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I could before the reforms came into force. Further steps had to be taken 
towards balancing the Budget, and in June I brought into effect a measure 
which had been the subject of much correspondence between myself, 
Willingdon, and Hoare—the reduction of the unnecessarily large Bombay 
Cabinet from seven to four, which involved a saving of 2| lakhs of rupees 
in salaries. This required a reshuffling of portfolios. G. A. Thomas, the 
Home Member, Sir Govind Pradhan, the Finance Minister, and Sir 
Rafiuddin Ahmed, the Minister for Education, acted with commendable 
public spirit in placing their resignations in my hands, and their portfolios 
were distributed among their colleagues. Shortly after I appointed a 
Reorganization Committee under G. A. Thomas, the retiring Home 
Member, with instructions to make recommendations for the more efficient 
organization of the whole machinery of government, and all possible 
reductions in expenditure, having regard to the introduction of provincial 
autonomy in the near future. The committee subsequently published a 
detailed report, recommending the abolition of a number of minor posts, 
reduction of salaries, increases of college fees, amalgamation of districts, 
and other measures which would eventually bring about economies 
estimated at 1 £ crores of rupees. 

In the middle of July we took advantage of a break in the rains to 
visit the district of Khandesh, a wild and picturesque district on the edge 
of the Satpura Mountains, in the north-east of the Presidency. Khandesh 
is principally famous for two things—tigers and Bhils. At both the 
important towns, Dhulia and Jalgaon, I inspected parades of the armed 
police, who are entirely made up of Bhils. These wonderful little folk 
are the original inhabitants of the great forest which formerly separated 
the Deccan from Northern India. As Kipling says in that fine story. 
The Tomb of his Ancestors, centuries of Hindu oppression had made the 
Bhil a cruel and half-crazy thief and cattle-stealer, and when the English 
came he seemed to be as little open to civilization as the beasts of his own 
jungle. It was left to a British subaltern, afterwards the famous Sir James 
Outram, to win their confidence. Outram lived among them, shot the 
tigers that killed their cattle and the deer that nibbled their crops, learned 
their language, studied their habits, and finally raised the famous Bhil 
Corps—now, alas, no more. 

The Bhils are remarkable people, cheerful and merry, and instinctively 
attached to the officer who will employ them as trackers. In this they are 
perfectly marvellous, and will follow up a wounded tiger in the thickest 
jungle with absolute disregard of danger. At Jalgaon we were the guests 
of Gowan Taylor, the Collector, and we spent a pleasant afternoon in 
meeting the local officers who had come in from various parts of the 
district to greet us. I also opened the fine bridge constructed by the Public 
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Works Department over the Tapti river. This was of great importance 
in opening up communications, as it is on the main road from Bombay 
to Agra, and up to that time motor-cars and lorries had been laboriously 
ferried across at a cost of great expense and time. 

While we were at Jalgaon we fulfilled a long-cherished intention by 
paying a visit to the famous Ajanta caves, which lie just over the border 
in the Nizam’s dominions. They are situated in a romantic valley over¬ 
looking a great gorge, not far from the old road which in former times 
was the highway between Poona and the Deccan. In ancient India, before 
the vogue for structural temples set in, it was the custom for the Buddhist 
communities to hew dwellings for themselves out of the face of the living 
rock, a task involving years of patient and laborious work. At Ajanta 
medieval Indian art reached its zenith, and nothing could be more beautiful 
than the delicate perfection of the carving. The walls and ceiling of the 
monastery are adorned with fresco paintings, which, like the stained-glass 
windows of our own Gothic cathedrals, served for the edification of the 
pious but illiterate pilgrim. These paintings, after the neglect of centuries, 
have been rescued from further decay by the devoted care of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department of the Hyderabad Government. We were fortunate 
in having as our guide at Ajanta the late Sir Akbar Hydari, the Diwan of 
Hyderabad, himself a scholar and connoisseur of Indian art, and we went 
round the caves in his company. Here one saw, stretched out before one’s 
eyes, a panorama of ancient India, as it was in the era before the Moham¬ 
medan invasions. Of all the monuments of the Buddhist faith, this is 
the loveliest in India. We were very sorry not to be able to extend our 
tour to Ellora, where there is another group of cave-temples only second 
in importance to Ajanta; but time pressed, and we were compelled to 
return. 

Ill 

THE COMMUNAL AWARD 

On August 17 the long-awaited Communal Award was issued. Ramsay 
MacDonald began by repeating his warning at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. The Government had undertaken with the greatest reluctance a 
task which was really the domestic concern of Indians themselves, and had 
shouldered a thankless and invidious burden solely in order that the intro¬ 
duction of responsible government should not be further delayed. He 
pointed out that communal electorates were contrary to the true principles 
of democracy as practised in other parts of the Empire, but that as long 
as Parliament was responsible for the welfare of the peoples of India, 
the rights and aspirations of the various communities must be safeguarded. 
The Award therefore provided separate electorates for Mohammedans, 
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Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indian Christians. As regards the 
crucial subject, the Depressed Classes, a compromise was effected. They 
were to be given separate representation in the Provincial Legislatures 
for twenty years only; in the meantime they would be entitled, if they 
wished, to vote in the general Hindu constituencies as well. Thus members 
of the Depressed Classes would have two votes, one in a general and one 
in a special constituency, but this was to be only a temporary device, 
designed to safeguard the community until its social and educational 
disabilities were made good. 

It was thought that a reasonable solution had been arrived at, when a 
bombshell was thrown into our midst by Gandhi. Gandhi had been in 
Yeravda Gaol since April, and more or less out of the limelight, though 
in the previous March he had threatened drastic measures if any attempt 
were made to “dismember the Hindu community.” He now wrote to 
the Secretary of State and the Prime Minister, announcing that on 
September 20 he would “fast unto death,” unless that part of the Award 
giving Untouchables separate electorates were annulled. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald replied in a temperate tone, pointing out that the device of the 
double vote provided against the disruption of Hinduism, while ensuring 
that the Depressed Classes received fair play. To this Gandhi rejoined 
that the establishment of a separate electorate at all was “the injection 
of a poison that was calculated to destroy Hinduism while doing no good 
to those whom it was supposed to benefit.” “It undid,” he said, “the 
marvellous growth of the work of Hindu reformers who have dedicated 
themselves to the uplift of their suppressed brethren in every walk of life.” 
As he refused to recede from this position, and the Depressed Class leaders 
declined to yield, there was no help for it, and the fast was timed to begin 
on September 20. 

A long exchange of views then ensued between ourselves, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and the Secretary of State, on the course of action we 
should adopt. It was clearly inadvisable that Gandhi should die on our 
hands; if this happened he would be acclaimed as a martyr, not only in 
India, but by sympathizers in Europe and America. If, on the other 
hand, he was released and went to Bombay there was a possibility of the 
recrudescence of the disturbances. In the end we decided that when he 
grew weaker he should be removed to the ashram at Sabarmati, under 
the care of his own people. Should this lead to trouble he could be 
re-arrested. This proposal, however, was dropped at the earnest request 
of Gandhi himself, and he was allowed to remain where he was. The 
morality of the whole proceeding on Gandhi’s part was, of course, open 
to grave doubt. It was merely a revival of the old Hindu practice of 
blackmailing a debtor by ‘ sitting dharna ’ on his doorstep and threatening 
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to starve to death unless the debt was paid. Gandhi’s plan was, by 
sedulously fostering popular compassion for himself in his sufferings, to 
overwhelm a group of people who were not sincerely able to accept his 
views regarding a matter which primarily affected themselves. Dr 
Ambedkar described it bluntly as a mere political stunt. 

IV 

THE POONA PACT 

But the effect of the fast was dramatic. The country was swept with 
a wave of emotional hysteria, and soon wires and telephones were hum¬ 
ming. Doyle, the Bombay Inspector-General of Prisons, and Martin, 
who was in charge of the Yeravda Gaol, had a harassing time, but bore 
it with admirable patience. Excited crowds assembled at the gaol doors, 
and journalists, English and American, besieged the Secretariat in quest 
of information. On September 20 the fast began, and the Hindu party 
leaders called a hasty conference at Poona. On September 24 it was 
announced that Gandhi was weakening and on the verge of collapse. 
There was no time to lose, and after hasty discussion an agreement was 
reached by which the Depressed Classes, instead of seventy-one special 
seats, were to have a hundred and forty-eight seats reserved for them in 
the general constituencies throughout the country. Thus, instead of being 
segregated in separate electorates, they were to vote with the other Hindus 
in joint constituencies with special seats reserved for them. This was 
wired home, and on September 26 the Government signified their accept¬ 
ance of the so-called “Poona Pact.” The same evening Gandhi cere¬ 
monially broke his fast by sipping a cup of orange-juice. 

The Poona Pact was hailed by the Congress Party as a great moral 
triumph for Gandhi, and in a sense this was so, but the fruits of success 
fell rather to Congress than to Gandhi, and still less to the Depressed 
Classes themselves. It was evident that they would now experience the 
utmost difficulty in finding candidates of the necessary calibre to fill the 
r61e allotted to them, and the eventual selection of their representatives 
would rest almost entirely with the high-caste Hindus, or, in other words. 
Congress. Only those who were subservient to their caste superiors would 
find their way into the Councils. As a matter of fact, the rank and file 
of the Depressed Classes understood little and cared less about politics. 
For centuries they had been subjected to the cruellest oppression by 
the caste Hindus. In the villages they had to live in a separate quarter. 
They were not allowed to use the village wells, and were compelled to 
perform the duties of scavenging and other menial tasks. Equally sad 
was the lot of the so-called criminal tribes, who represented the aboriginal 
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population, and had been forced by social pressure to make their living 
by thieving, cattle-poisoning, and similar methods. 

The Government of Bombay had long taken the matter in hand. They 
had appointed a special officer to superintend the criminal tribes, and to 
try to settle them on the land and teach them to earn an honest livelihood. 
The pioneer in the work was O. H. B. Starte, a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, who devoted the greater part of his life solely to this end. 
There were, when I left, sixteen settlements for the criminal tribes, con¬ 
taining about 8000 people. Of these 2500 were school-children, who 
were being trained as Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, and taught football 
and hockey, as well as far min g and various village arts and crafts. Christian 
missions, such as the Salvation Army, together with Hindu agencies, such 
as the Servants of India and the Ramkrishna mission, had also done 
admirable work for these poor folk. The great danger was that with the 
removal of British control the minorities would become a pawn in the 
political game, and throughout my Governorship I did all I could to help. 

Sir Edwin Arnold wrote in 1879: 

Pity and need make all flesh kin. 

There is no caste in blood* 

Which runneth of one hue: nor caste in tears, 

. Which trickle salt with all. 

What the Depressed Classes really demanded was not the vote, but the 
right to be treated as human beings by the higher castes—to be allowed 
to draw water from the village wells, to attend the schools, to worship 
the same gods, to dine and intermarry with members of the higher castes. 
And this consummation neither Gandhi nor anyone else could bring 
about. Some time previously I had issued orders that any well and any 
school which was supported by Government funds had to be made 
entirely open for the use of Untouchables. Placards to this effect were 
put up in the villages. But the difficulty was that the higher castes made 
things extremely uncomfortable for any Untouchables who took advantage 
of these privileges. The temples which had been thrown open were quietly 
closed again; the polluted wells were purified with Ganges water, and 
Indian life returned once more to its immemorial grooves. 

Gandhi now intensified his campaign on behalf of the Depressed 
Classes. After a protracted correspondence with the Government of 
India it was decided that he should be allowed to have interviews and 
maintain communication with persons interested in the campaign against 
untouchability, on condition that politics were avoided and nothing 
appeared in the Press. This, as I had foreseen, led to a number of 
difficulties. Gandhi wished the permission to be extended to interviews 
with Maulana Shaukat Ali, the Khilafat leader, on the question of 
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Hindu-Moslem unity, which was clearly beside the point. Again, a Brahmin 
prisoner of the name of Affra Sahab Patwardhan, in order to show his 
sympathy with the Untouchables, demanded the right to undertake 
conservancy work in Ratnagiri Gaol. Doyle quite rightly refused to allow 
this, whereupon Patwardhan threatened to hunger-strike. Gandhi then 
announced that, unless Patwardhan’s demands were complied with, he 
would be compelled to go on hunger-strike himself in sympathy. The 
question was settled by a compromise. Patwardhan and his associates 
were allowed to empty latrines in their own yard, pending a general 
inquiry into gaol regulations on the subject. 

Gandhi’s next effort was with regard to temple entry. A Depressed 
Class leader had been refused entry to the celebrated Guruvayur temple 
in Malabar, and had decided to fast outside the gates until he was ad¬ 
mitted. Gandhi announced his intention of fasting in company with him, 
but abandoned the idea when the Government of India announced that 
they would allow a Private Bill on the subject to be introduced in the 
Central Assembly. This was, indeed, the only manner in which the matter 
could be handled, as in many cases the administration of the temples was 
in the nature of a trust-deed. Two Bills were eventually brought in and 
talked out. It is, of course, impossible to legislate in advance of public 
opinion; endeavours of social reformers in India to enforce such reforms 
as the abolition of child-marriage are a case in point. Caste is an integral 
part of the structure of Hindu society, and people will not easily give up 
customs which for centuries have been part of their religion and daily lives. 

Gandhi’s campaign on behalf of Untouchables weakened the unity of 
Congress, for his concentration on temple entry rather than the other 
social and economic disabilities of the Depressed Classes was widely 
criticized, and it caused deep offence among orthodox supporters of 
Congress like Pandit Malaviya. And another blow to Congress was the 
failure of the much-heralded “Unity Conference,” between Sikhs, Mos¬ 
lems, and Hindus, which met at Allahabad in October, and which broke 
up after undignified squabbles, without coming to any conclusion, and 
there was now every prospect, over the question of future policy, of a 
definite cleavage in the ranks of Congress. 

V 

VISITORS TO BOMBAY 

A si gnifi cant test of the change in public feeling was provided in 
October, when the Willingdons paid what may literally be described as 
a flying visit at Ganeshkind. They flew the whole way, over a thousand 
miles, in nine flying hours, with a halt at Jodpur. The idea of using the 
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air for viceregal journeys was then a novel one, and it relieved the much- 
overworked police of heavy responsibilities. The visit made an excellent 
impression, and enabled the Viceroy and his wife to meet many old 
friends. Lady Willingdon had entered a horse named Sunstar in the 
Poona Races, and they drove to the course in state. They were received 
with rounds of cheers by the large crowd, for the Poona Races are a very 
popular social function, and the cheers were renewed when Sunstar 
romped home an easy winner. Such a reception would have been quite 
impossible six months previously, and showed that the tide of popular 
feeling was turning slowly, but surely, in our favour. 

Bombay is the gateway of India, and at Malabar Point or Ganeshkind 
we had an almost constant succession of guests, and we saw nearly every 
one who came out to India. Among our visitors was my old friend 
General Gouraud, whom I had last seen at the Dardanelles. General 
Gouraud was a great admirer of Britain’s work in India, and later wrote 
a book on it, entitled Ulnde avec les Anglais. Another was King Alfonso 
of Spain. I had last met the King in 1919 when I went to Madrid to try 
to arrange an air service between the two countries. We all found him 
an unaffected and charming personality. He came to Bombay more than 
once, as his son Prince Juan was serving as a midshipman with the cruiser 
Enterprise of the East India Squadron. Prince Juan was very popular in 
the Navy; he was an attractive young man, and should the monarchy be 
restored, he would, I am sure, prove a capable and enlightened ruler. 
Another guest whose visit gave us great pleasure, I remember, was Hussein 
Rauf Orbay, whose recent appointment as Turkish Ambassador to London 
revived pleasant memories for my wife and myself and gave us much 
satisfaction. Another welcome visitor, unfortunately a fleeting one, was 
Mr Lloyd George. He only had time to come up to lunch with us while 
his ship called at Bombay, but he was his usual invigorating self, and we 
enjoyed to the full our short two hours in his company. The East India 
Squadron had, alas, moved its base to Trincomalee, but we were always 
glad when the fleet cast anchor in the harbour. Admiral Dunbar-Nasmith 
I had known in the Dardanelles. The squadron was the only one where 
the Admiral’s wife was allowed to accompany her husband, and they 
usually stayed with us for a few days. 

The years just before the introduction of the India Act brought in 
their train, too, a regular spate of Royal Commissions, and some of them 
stayed for a week or a fortnight. The strain which was placed upon our 
resources was considerable, and taxed to the utmost the energies of 
Vaux, our indefatigable Military Secretary, and his staff. Esmond 
Morrison, our senior A.D.C., was tireless, and he was loyally supported 
by Cawley-Way, Myrtle, and the rest. People who look upon the Governor 
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of an Indian Presidency as over-staffed and overpaid have little conception 
of the amount of hospitality dispensed, in addition to the routine of work, 
in the course of a single cold weather. Entertaining our numerous visitors 
(who frequently included hardworked officials from outlying districts) 
was not only a pleasure but extremely instructive. It gave one an oppor¬ 
tunity of keeping in touch with current opinion, and my only regret was 
that the members of the Central Government seemed so seldom to be 
able to get away from Delhi or Simla and come and stay with us. In the 
case of the peripatetic M.P. or globe-trotter, it was interesting to notice 
the change which often came over their opinions in the interval between 
their arrival and departure visits. 

In October 1932 a deputation consisting of Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., 
and two others came out under the auspices of the London India League 
to investigate the working of the Ordinances. The deputation was care¬ 
fully shepherded by Congress guides, and was on the look-out for signs 
of the “atrocities” supposed to have been committed by the police. I had 
known Miss Wilkinson in the House, and I had a conversation with 
her party when they visited Poona. I reminded her that there might be 
another side to the story, and begged her to examine carefully any reports 
before accepting them. Congress endeavoured to stage a lathi charge for 
the edification of the delegation by organizing a raid on the Secretariat, 
but the raid turned out to be a complete fiasco, and the leaders were 
arrested. Shortly after the delegates departed for other parts of India. 
They returned, as I learned afterwards, with a considerably modified 
opinion about the “oppression” which they believed was being exercised 
in the struggle against Civil Disobedience. 

VI 

THE REFORMS 

The Third Round Table Conference met in November 1932. Thanks 
to the absence of Congress and to the Communal Award, it was able to 
work in a much more expeditious fashion than before, and on March 17, 
1933, the White Paper containing the proposals which the Government 
intended to lay before Parliament was published. In the Provinces 
Dyarchy was to be abolished, and the executive was to be in the hands 
of Ministers responsible to the legislature; certain residuary powers, 
however, were to remain in the hands of the Governor to enable him to 
ensure the protection of minorities and to deal with a break-down of the 
Constitution. In the Centre there was to be a Federal All-Indian Legis¬ 
lature, containing representatives of the Provinces and the States, with 
an executive responsible to the legislature for all departments of. the 
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administration except Defence and External Affairs, which were to be 
under the control of the Governor-General. 

The proposals were on the whole well received, except of course by 
the supporters of Congress. It was generally felt that they constituted 
a genuine step forward, though some of the Liberal Party denounced the 
safeguards as excessive and uncalled for. It was disappointing to find 
that the Liberals did not come down more whole-heartedly on the side 
of the Government. The policy of running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds never pays, and Indian Liberalism had everything to lose 
and little to gain from the victory of Congress. In the end it reduced the 
party, politically, to a shadow, a fate which was regrettable, but inevitable 
in the circumstances. 

I was asked to submit my criticisms of the White Paper, and I had to 
make certain reservations although generally approving of it. Our 
unhappy experiences of the last four years made me somewhat diffident 
about giving up control over law and order, and, I was apprehensive 
about its repercussions upon the police. Another result of the new 
Constitution would be the isolation of the Governor. He would be out 
of touch with what was going on, although he was ultimately responsible 
for the outcome. I represented this point very strongly, and it was subse¬ 
quently agreed that the Governor should be at liberty to be present at 
Cabinet meetings, and that his Secretary should act as a liaison between 
the Governor and the Cabinet. On another point I was insistent, and 
this was the adoption of a bicameral legislature in Bombay. I am glad 
to say this point of view was also eventually accepted. It was necessary 
that the interests of the Sardars, mill-owners, and other classes with a 
stake in the country should be represented, and that, in the case of legis¬ 
lation of a radical or subversive character, there should be some counter¬ 
poise. The introduction of a Second Chamber would spare the Governor 
the invidious task of using his veto on occasions when the zeal of the 
legislature had outrun discretion. I pointed out that it would be a simple 
matter to provide machinery for the settlement of a deadlock between the 
two houses, on the lines of the Parliament Act in England. 

The only other main point on which I had criticisms to offer was the 
separation of Sind from the Presidency. This was being undertaken in 
order to placate Moslem opinion, and I had all along been opposed to 
the sacrifice of administrative efficiency to political expediency. Bombay 
had already been deprived of Aden and the Kathiawar States an d was 
to lose the remainder of the States a few months later. Sind was too 
small and too backward to stand on its own legs, and I foresaw that 
the result would be very unsatisfactory. The revenue, even supposing 
that the Sukkur Barrage scheme fulfilled all expectations, would be 
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inadequate for the support of a Governor, a body of Ministers, and the 
other machinery of government. Nor would the Bombay Presidency 
receive any compensation for the sums which it had spent in the past on 
the development of Sind. The Balkanization of India, as it had been 
called, involved a large and unnecessary expenditure in the reduplication 
of Governors, Ministers, and official buildings, and I suggested that we 
should adopt the proposal of the Simon Report for setting up an All India 
Commission for the radical revision of boundaries on a linguistic, geo¬ 
graphical, and economic basis; if this had been carried out Sind would 
have probably become a part of the Punjab or Baluchistan, the Central 
Provinces would have been eliminated, and Bombay compensated by the 
inclusion of the rest of the Maharashtra. In this way, a satisfactory 
balance between Gujarat and the Deccan would have been struck. I had 
also made several earnest protests against the complete severance from 
the Governor of Bombay of the 151 small States which it was proposed 
to transfer to the Political Department of the Government of India, with 
little if any advantage to anyone. But though the necessity of a thorough 
revision of the Provincial boundaries was admitted, the Government was 
unwilling to add to its troubles by raising fresh controversies and pro¬ 
fessed to consider the issue as closed. 

Speaking at a dinner at this time, I referred to the Reforms and empha¬ 
sized the necessity of acting with moderation and caution. We were on 
the edge of a new era, and even if things were not moving as fast as some 
would like them to, it was essential that the foundations should be well 
and truly laid. The Reforms should be regarded as the starting-point of 
a new epoch and not as the end. India could not remain an isolated unit 
in the midst of a changing world; her existence depended upon her con¬ 
tinuance as an integral part of the Empire, and incidentally, upon the 
welfare of the Empire as a whole. 

This dinner was the first to be given to a Governor by members of all 
parties of the Legislative Council and was a happy indication of the 
improved relations between all classes. 
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MY LAST YEAR IN INDIA: SOCIAL 
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4 Agriforestry *—Tours of Gujarat and Sind—Village Improvement 
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East India Cotton Association—Last Speech to Legislative 
Council—Village Improvement Scheme Consolidated—Bidding 

Bombay Farewell 

Dim dawn behind the tamarisks—the sky is saffron-yellow. 

As the women in the village grind the corn. 

And the parrots seek the river-side, each calling to his fellow 
That the day, the staring Eastern day, is bom. 

Rudyard Kipling, “ Christmas in India ” 


I 

THE INDIAN PEASANT 

C ongress were now finding it increasingly difficult to fan the dying 
embers of enthusiasm, and the decline in their activities was so 
marked that I at last felt myself free, in the cold weather season of 
1932-33, to devote more time to what I felt to he the key to the problem. 
This was a constructive campaign for improving the lot of the Indian 
peasant. I had long been convinced that the real problem of India was 
social and economic rather than political. The peasant is the backbone 
of the country. He supplies the men for the Army, the police force, the 
mills, and the tea estates. In spite of industrialization, the land is still the 
chief individual source of Indian revenue, and the census of 1931 showed 
that 80 per cent, of the population is dependent for its livelihood on 
agriculture. Even among those who are compelled by circumstances to 
migrate to the towns in search of a livelihood, the attachment to the land 
remains very strong. 

Up to the end of the Great War comparatively little had been heard of 
rural discontent. Agitation had been confined to the urban population 
and the middle and upper classes. But in the slump which succeeded the 
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post-war boom the Indian peasant suffered heavily. There was a drop 
in the demand for raw materials, and he found himself burdened with 
crops of cotton, jute, oil-seeds, rice, and other products which he could 
not sell. Fluctuations in the price of the rupee, the swamping of the 
labour-market with demobilized troops, a bad monsoon in some districts, 
and floods in others, were also disturbing factors. The demands of 
Government on the one hand, and of the moneylenders on the other, 
had to be met, and there was no money. When Gandhi and his associates 
were looking round for an opportunity to start an agitation against the 
Government they found in many districts, especially in Gujarat, the centre 
of the cotton trade, a field ripe for their activities. Our great mistake, I 
felt, was that we were tackling the problem from the top rather than from 
the bottom. Any constitution, however ingeniously devised and protected 
by ‘safeguards,’ would be like a house built upon sand, unless it were 
reared upon the solid basis of agricultural prosperity and financial stability. 

Until the beginning of the twentieth century the attitude of the Indian 
Government had been one of laissez-faire. Ne trop gouverner had been 
the keynote of our policy. The prevalent feeling was that all the peasant 
wanted was protection from outside and even-handed justice. Active 
intervention dated from the days of Curzon. After the disastrous famine 
of 1900 Curzon appointed a committee to go into the matter, and the 
report showed that, owing to the rapid increase in the population, the 
limit of cultivable land was being reached. If therefore the amount under 
cultivation could not be extended the alternative was to increase its 
productivity. The inefficiency of Indian agriculture is notorious. The 
quantity of ginned cotton produced per acre in India is 98 pounds, 
compared to 450 pounds in Egypt, and the same is true of rice and sugar. 

Another factor is the fragmentation of holdings. Under Hindu law, if 
a man dies leaving five sons and five fields the property is divided, not 
by the allotment of one field per son, but one-fifth of each field to each. 
The result was disastrous. Experts calculated that the minimum holding 
which could be profitably worked was twenty-five acres of dry and ten 
acres of wet land; yet in Bombay 80 per cent, of the holdings were under 
ten acres, and 60 per cent, under five. Other evils followed in the train 
of this. It became uneconomic to sink wells for irrigation, to buy iron 
ploughs, or adopt scientific methods of cultivation. A great deal of land 
was wasted in boundary ridges. The villager spent large sums on litigation 
over these boundaries, which often led to feuds and faction-fights. Another 
disastrous result was lack of money to meet Government dues and 
domestic needs, such as marriages, repairs to houses and farm implements, 
or buying seed for next year. This, in its turn, led to the rise of the money¬ 
lender. The Hindu peasant has still very little conception of the value of 
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money. He thinks it foolish not to live up to the absolute maximum 
of his credit. In the old days the village was a self-contained unit; payment 
was in kind, and very little money passed from one hand to another. 
Such as he got was converted into gold or silver ornaments for his wife, 
or used for dowries for his daughters, or for feasts to members of his caste. 
Here the moneylender found his opportunity. He induced the peasant to 
mortgage his land and then foreclosed on him. 

There are certain advantages in the moneylender system, but the 
disadvantages outweigh them, and indebtedness of the present character 
must be done away with. One suggestion is that the State should buy 
out the moneylenders at 25 per cent, of the debt, lend money itself at 
4 per cent., and gradually enforce the elimination of the debt. Curzon 
tried to meet the problem by a Land Alienation Act; at the same time, 
by the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1904, the country was covered 
with a number of agricultural banks, prepared to lend the peasant money 
at a low rate of interest on reasonable security, and encouraging him to 
spend it on improving his holding. Nor did Curzon stop there. He formed 
an Agricultural Department with a great experimental farm and agricul¬ 
tural college at Pusa in Bihar. This was followed by the establishment 
of agricultural colleges, cattle-breeding stations, and sugar-cane research 
institutes, all over the country. A Department of Industry was also started 
to set up factories for aluminium goods, chrome-leather, and other 
industries. 

But the chief obstacle in the way of progress is the peasant himself. 
As a result of centuries of isolation, he is intensely conservative and 
suspicious of progress. Any innovation is met with the stone-wall response 
that it is not mamuli (customary). The consequences may be seen in 
visiting any Indian village off the beaten track, with its mud huts, occupied 
not only by a crowd of human beings, but by cattle and goats, and its 
narrow, unpaved streets choked with rubbish, and with an offensive open 
gutter running alongside the houses, and its absence of sanitation of any 
kind. Large masses of cactus, growing right up to the outskirts, harbour 
snakes and vermin, and are fruitful breeding-places for the malaria-bearing 
mosquito. Owing to religious prejudices, animals are not slaughtered, 
and herds of unprofitable and undersized cattle roam at large, consuming 
the fodder without adequate return. Cow-dung, which ought to go back 
to the fields as manure, is burned. The land is exhausted by the absence 
of any scientific rotation of crops. For six months in the year the peasant 
is idle, owing to the decay of village industries which follows inevitably 
on industrialization, and little has been done to encourage secondary 
industries such as market-gardening or chicken-farming. 

A Royal Commission under Lord Linlithgow had gone exhaustively 
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into the question of the improvement of the machinery of agricultural 
production and had issued a valuable report in 1928, but until the will 
for improvement had been implanted in the villager’s own mind no 
tangible results were likely to follow. What was required was to stimulate 
the desire for better living, to increase the number of the villager’s wants, 
and to show him how to satisfy them by his own efforts. 

The most striking effort in this direction had hitherto been Brayne’s 
Gurgaon experiment. F. L. Brayne, an I.C.S. officer, by means of personal 
example, lectures, heart-to-heart talks, songs, dramas, magic-lantern slides, 
cinemas, and loud-speakers, had endeavoured to instil into the minds of 
the villagers of the Gurgaon district, of the Punjab, a sense of the dignity of 
corporate labour for mutual benefit, and the need for elementary medical 
aid, co-operation, agricultural improvement, and simple home industries. 
He also set to work to train young men as * village guides ’ for groups of 
villages. These village guides were to be the keystones of an organization 
which had as its aim the uplift of the community. Side by side with the 
propaganda campaign, facilities in the way of advice from experts, seed, 
stud-bulls for breeding, and medical treatment were to be available, as 
well as help from co-operative societies and village schoolmasters. There 
was, however, one defect, it seemed to me, in the Gurgaon experiment. 
It depended too much on the personality of its author, and when he was 
removed to another sphere of action it quickly died out. Visitors to 
Gurgaon, after Brayne left, found the villagers reverting with a sigh of 
relief to their old insanitary habits, rather glad than otherwise that the 
Sahib was no longer there to galvanize them into unwonted activity. 

II 

AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 

My idea was to initiate a new method of approach. It was designed to 
stimulate the spirit of self-help, to encourage the villagers to desire to 
improve themselves. The District Officer was to renew his position of 
guide, philosopher, and friend, to give help, advice, and encouragement, 
but not in any way to dictate or order. The impetus was to come from 
below and not from above. In each district there was to be a General 
Executive Committee, with the Collector as Chairman. This Committee 
would be divided into a number of sub-committees, each under the 
Chairman of the District Local Board, which would deal with such subjects 
as the improvement of village roads and water-supply, the encouragement 
of village education, agricultural development and co-operation, health 
and sanitation, and the training of village midwives and so forth. The 
villagers themselves could choose what line they wished to follow. In 
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one village it might be the clearing of cactus and jungle and the removal 
of ruined buildings. In another the crying need might be for more or 
better wells, or for a metalled road linking up with the main road or 
railway-station. In a third, perhaps more advanced, the popular vote 
would be for schools and night classes. In each case the sub-committee 
would take the matter in hand and secure the co-operation of the public 
department concerned. The work was to be under the general supervision 
of the Commissioners, who were to meet at regular intervals for the 
interchange of ideas. In each Division there was to be a Village Improve¬ 
ment Officer, who would be constantly on tour, co-ordinating the work 
and discovering villages in which fresh or further developments were 
likely to succeed, and the agency best suited to achieve them. The scheme 
would at first be experimental. Later I hoped that it would be co-ordinated 
in the fight of experience, and ultimately extended to the whole of India. 

It was with this idea in my mind that I undertook my round of tours 
in the cold weather of 1932. Early in November I visited Pandharpur, 
in the Sholapur District. In Pandharpur is a renowned temple to the god 
Vithoba, and it is the scene of a famous annual pilgrimage. I arrived 
there in time to open an agricultural, cattle, and village improvement 
show. Addressing a very large audience, I said: 

You are manfully trying to do two things of, to my mind, the greatest 
possible importance to India; you are helping agriculture, the vital foundation 
of all national economic health, and, an even greater thin g; you are trying 
in a definite and practical way, and with even greater chances of success, to 
improve the life, health, and contentment of each man, woman, and child, 
in each individual village of the vast conglomeration of the villages of India. 

I said that we were starting a movement which might have repercussions 
not only over the whole of India, but China and other parts of the world; 
an improvement of one rupee a head per year would mean that the 
purchasing power of India would be increased by £30,000,000 annually, 
which would have important results not only in the country itself but in 
every nation which traded with her. 

Soon after my return from Pandharpur we embarked on a very interest¬ 
ing trip down the coast in the R.I.M. ship Clive, commanded by Captain 
Maundrell. This was a most enjoyable experience. The scenery of the 
Konkan, a country between the Ghauts and the sea, with its green paddy- 
fields and groves of coconut-palms and the towering mountains in the 
background, is picturesque in the extreme; we passed Janjira and Vijaya- 
drug, the great fortresses which were once the strongholds of the Sidi 
and Angria pirates, who at one period preyed upon the shipping of Bombay 
until they were put down by Clive and Watson in 1756. We stopped at 
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Ratnagiri, the headquarters of the Collector of the District, which had 
been for a time the residence of the unfortunate Theebaw, the King of 
Burma, whom we deposed and banished to this spot in 1887. Ratnagiri 
is a prosperous little town, with flourishing industries. 

From here we proceeded to Goa, the ancient capital of Portuguese 
India. “Golden Goa” was the earliest European settlement in India, 
and in the sixteenth century it was the capital of the Portuguese Empire 
in the East and a magnificent city. It is now only a shadow of its former 
greatness, and its deserted churches, convents, and palaces present a 
somewhat melancholy spectacle. The most interesting place that we 
visited was the shrine of St Francis Xavier, the Apostle of the Indies and 
the friend and disciple of Ignatius Loyola. St Francis lies in a magnifi cent, 
silver sarcophagus, and at stated periods his body is exposed for veneration 
by the faithful. This is the occasion for the assembly of vast crowds of 
pilgrims, who include not only Catholics but Hindus. I received a warm 
welcome from His Excellency the Governor of Portuguese India and from 
the Goanese population. We afterwards continued our journey as far as 
Karwar, a most picturesque and secluded town in a lovely bay at the 
southern extremity of the Presidency. 

In visiting the Konkan I had in mind a definite plan, which was to 
form an integral part of my campaign for rural improvement. This was 
the development of the fruit and fishery industries. The Konkan is famous 
for its fishing industry, as well as for its vegetables and fruit, especially 
its mangoes, which find their way in large quantities to Bombay. Much 
of the fish brought to the market had to be thrown away, owing to lack 
of facilities for transport and cold storage, and the Kolis (the local fisher- 
folk) were content to use the primitive methods of their forefathers. I set 
up an inquiry under T. S. Sorley, the Commissioner for Salt, who knew 
a great deal about local conditions. He reported that there was a con¬ 
siderable market for fish both in Bombay and up-country, if proper 
facilities for transport were provided. Fish would form a valuable addition 
to the dietary; and factories for canning fish for export, and for the 
manufacture of fish-oil manure, might be profitably started. 

The fishing community were delighted at the interest which I had taken 
in them, and in the following May I was invited to pay a formal visit to 
their headquarters at Colaba. I was met by the headman and members 
of the fishermen’s panchayat. The scene was most picturesque; hundreds 
of Kolis had assembled in their red woollen caps, and a fleet of four 
machwas, or fishing-boats, had been prepared. I embarked in one of 
these; the great lateen sail was hoisted amid talking and clamour, and 
we were soon bowling out into Bombay harbour at a fine pace. The 
nets were duly thrown, and there was tense excitement as they were 
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hauled. There was a good catch of pomfret, “Bombay duck,” and 
prawns, and, to my surprise, immense numbers of jelly-fish. I afterwards 
received an address from the Kolis; they complained of the inadequacy 
of their quarters, as much of their former land had been taken over by 
the Port Trust, of high prices, and of lack of schools and of midwives for 
their women. I promised to do what I could, and pointed out the necessity 
of adopting modern methods, in which the Government would do its best 
to co-operate. 

I then asked the men what they thought of a project for utilizing 
motor-boats to collect their catches and bring them in, so as to save them 
the time and trouble of returning to harbour with every tide. The idea 
was as yet a little too revolutionary for the conservative folk of Colaba, 
but the fishing community of Bandra decided to give it a trial. The Flag 
Officer of the Royal Indian Marine kindly consented to lend a vessel for 
six months for experimental purposes. It was specially fitted and renamed 
the Lady Sykes. I went to the village of Danda»to launch it, and the 
ceremony was a most charming one. I was presented with an illuminated 
address in a handsome casket, and according to the traditional Hindu 
ceremony, I sprinkled the ship with flowers and threw a coconut into the 
sea in the presence of a gaily dressed crowd which thronged the beach. 
The scheme proved a great success. In a short time no less than eight 
suitably constructed boats were employed for collecting purposes, and a 
number of machwas had been fitted with auxiliary Diesel engines. 

The introduction of power-propelled vessels attracted capital to the 
aid of the fishing industry, and two ice factories and cold-storage plants 
were set up on the coast near Ratnagiri and Karwar. Another plant was 
erected near the Sassoon dock, where the launches land their catches. 
I visited the markets and arranged for increased facilities for the sale of 
fish, and I also got the railways to take up the matter of cold-storage vans 
for transporting the fish to up-country centres. 

The next question which I took up was that of exporting Konkan 
mangoes and placing them upon the English market, and in this experi¬ 
ment I was greatly assisted by Dr Cheema, of the Agricultural Department. 
About 200 tons, or 72,000 mangoes, were shipped to England in 1932 
and about the same amount in 1933. I personally supervised the shipping 
of the first consignment at the docks. A large proportion arrived un¬ 
damaged and were put on the market at Covent Garden. The first 
mangoes were sent to Their Majesties at Buckingham Palace. 

We had long promised ourselves the pleasure of a Christmas camp, 
and we determined to go this year to Dandeli, in the heart of the great 
forests of Kanara. We occupied the Dak Bungalow, and on Christmas 
Day we dined with Aitcheson, the Chief Conservator of Forests, who was 
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also in camp there. An Indian forest, with its gigantic teak-trees, its ‘fire¬ 
lines’ cut through the jungle for miles, and its impressive solitude and 
stillness, is an unforgettable sight, and the Indian Forest Service is one of 
the best in the world. It is also an important source of revenue. At Dandeli 
about 5000 tons of timber, worth about eight lakhs of rupees, were cut 
in the course of the year, and much of it was floated down the Kalanadi 
river to Karwar. We watched the elephants at work, hauling out the huge 
trunks, which were shot down a skid into the water with a resounding 
splash. 

This, however, is only one of the many activities of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. The forests have to be conserved from the depredations of man 
and beast, and areas which have been cut have to be systematically 
replanted. There is often a feud between the Department and the villagers, 
as the latter do a good deal of damage by grazing cattle and cutting wood 
for firewood. In order to stop denudation, I put into operation a scheme 
known as ‘agriforestry’: certain areas were granted for cultivation to 
the needy, on condition that they were sown in certain specified parts 
with forest crops, while on the remainder the settler or group of settlers 
was free to plant anything he liked. Land on these terms was let out to 
the extent of 7000 acres, and the occupants were allowed the use of dead 
timber in order that the cow-dung might be kept for manuring purposes. 
Land was granted on these terms for three years; at the end of the period 
it was anticipated that it would be returned fully stocked with forest growth. 

Ill 

TOURS OF GUJARAT 

I had decided to devote part of the cold weather to a detailed visit 
to Gujarat, where I was anxious to study for myself the political situation. 
I arranged, therefore, not only that my tour should include the larger 
provincial centres, such as Ahmedabad, Surat, and Godhra, but that I 
should visit a number of villages en route. We started early in Decem¬ 
ber, and everywhere we went I was struck by the genuine cordiality of 
our reception by people of all classes. At Godhra we were greeted on 
the station platform by a police band, which performed with immense 
enthusiasm, and we were taken in procession through the streets to the 
Civil Hospital. Afterwards I inspected the police on parade, and received 
an address from the Panch Mahals Loyalty League. We also paid a flying 
visit to the ancient Rajput state of Baria, where we were received by His 
Highness the Raja, always a very staunch friend, with all the traditional 
ceremony and drove through lines of picturesque irregular troops. 
Ahmedabad, the capital of the Northern Division, was our next halt. 
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and here we were the guests of the Commissioner, John Monteath, and 
his wife, at the Shahi Bagh, a beautiful old Moghul building which was 
once the residence of the Moghul Viceroys of Gujarat. 

From Ahmedabad we made a series of visits to Bardoli and other 
places in the Surat district, where I took the opportunity of coming in 
touch with the villagers. We went along unmetalled, dusty roads to reach 
hamlets never before visited by a Governor. Everywhere the cottages 
were decorated with marigolds and arches made of plantain leaves, and 
small children came crowding round to see our car, a complete novelty 
to them. Many of the crowd had been waiting for hours to welcome us, 
and I always made a point, whenever I visited a village, of allowing the 
people to see for themselves that the King’s representative had come among 
them. At a little place called Varad, I remember, after getting out of my 
car I had a very, interesting chat with the people who gathered round. 
Their chief grievance was that, owing to the fall of prices, they found it 
impossible to meet both arrears and current demands for rent. They also 
complained of the badness of the roads, which made marketing very 
difficult. We were garlanded profusely, and an old woman, darting out 
of the crowd, suddenly invoked a blessing on us both. Our welcome 
among these poor folk was so spontaneously warm-hearted that I could 
not help feeling that the heart of the people was sound enough. They had 
their grievances, mostly economic, but they were quite willing to represent 
them in an orderly manner with full confidence in the justice of the Raj. 

At Bardoli I held a durbar and indulged in a little plain speaking about 
the disturbances which had given the district such an unenviable notoriety. 
“If anything could delay the progress of India towards self-government,” 
I said, 

it would have been the happenings in Bardoli. Nowhere in India has the 
oppression of Indians by Indians been carried to greater lengths. It is difficult 
for the Government to remedy grievances so long as the people continue to 
display open mistrust and hostility. Yet in all the welter of discord and 
distrust which disfigured the taluka, there have been many splendid instances 
of loyalty, faithfulness, and discipline among those who were singled out for 
special attack. 

I referred to the police and revenue staffs, and to the many patels who 
remained at their posts and performed their duties steadfastly in the face 
of pressure and coercion intended to make them resign. I then announced 
remissions of arrears in revenue amounting to 72,000 rupees, and gave 
sanads, or grants, to several loyal patels, making their offices hereditary, 
a privilege greatly coveted in India. 

From Bardoli we went on to Surat, where we were received by the 
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Collector, a young Parsee officer who had governed his charge all through 
these difficult times with commendable firmness and ability. Surat for¬ 
merly enjoyed an unenviable notoriety as a centre of Civil Disobedience. 
Now, however, we were given a vociferous welcome by tens of thousands 
of people, most of them wearing Gandhi caps. Women dropped rose-petals 
from balconies; at least forty times we had to stop to be garlanded, 
and our cars were loaded with flowers. I was particularly interested in 
an Arts and Crafts Exhibition which was being held. Here one could 
see the lovely handicrafts, the delicate silk saris with their silver and 
gold embroidered borders, the Kincobs and coloured chintzes, the 
carved wood and the metal-work for which the artisans of Gujarat have 
been traditionally famous. It made me more than ever anxious to revive 
the village industries of the country as one of the means of restoring 
rural prosperity. 

We returned to Bombay, and then set out for what I was sad to think 
was to be our farewell visit to Sind. On arriving at Karachi I inspected the 
Aircraft Depot, which already played an important part in Imperial com¬ 
munications, and unveiled a statue to Eduljee Dinshaw, a prominent 
Parsee citizen who had spent much of his large fortune in founding the 
Dufferin Hospital at Karachi and endowing schools and charities. There 
was also a review of the local police and a chance to congratulate them 
on the fine work they had done during the troubled period we had just 
gone through. 

At Sukkur a durbar was held for the zamindars and other landed gentry 
of Sind. I spoke plainly to them oh the subject of putting their house 
in order; dacoity and cattle-lifting were far too common, and the standards 
of public morality as regards bribery and corruption were still low. They 
must, if the peasantry were to remain contented, improve their methods 
of farming and avail themselves of the help and advice of the Agricultural 
Department. I touched on the question of the separation of Sind from 
the Bombay Presidency, and pointed out that Sind must be in a solvent 
condition if she were to stand on her own feet. 

We also visited the wonderful excavations which had been made by 
the Archaeological Survey at Mohenjo Daro, near Larkhana. Here had 
been brought to light a great city, with wide roads, baths, and an advanced 
system of sanitation, dating back to 2500 b.c., one more proof of the 
age-long civilization of India. What particularly interested me were the 
beautiful steatite seals, with their realistic devices of bulls, crocodiles, 
and other fauna of ancient Sind, and their mysterious inscriptions which 
have so far defied elucidation. 

On my return from Sind the Legislative Council was opened on 
February 7, and I was able to speak in a fairly confident tone. The city 
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had once more been subjected to a terrible ordeal in the riots, but peace 
in the political world had at last been achieved. Though the Budget was 
still unbalanced, the deficit had been brought down to 35 lakhs of rupees. 
It had unfortunately been necessary to impose fresh taxation, but care had 
been taken that it should fall upon the shoulders best able to bear it. 

During this session a measure which I looked upon as a corner-stone 
of my scheme for Village Improvement was successfully piloted through 
the Legislative Council by the Minister for Local Self-Government, Sir 
Rustom Vakil. This was the Village Panchayats Act. In the old days the 
Indian village had been a little republic, with its own officers and pan- 
chayat, or council of elders, for managing affairs and deciding disputes 
according to local custom. The decay of the panchayat system was one 
of the chief causes of the backwardness of rural life in the Presidency; 
people no longer took an interest in local affairs, and there was everywhere 
a spirit of apathy and indifference, and a lack of inclination for self-help. 
Attempts to revive the panchayats had been made on more than one 
occasion, both by the Government of India and the local government, 
but without much success. Under the new Act, which was to come into 
operation on June 12, 1933, each village was to have the power to establish 
its own panchayat. The members, not more than eleven or less than five 
in number, were to be elected on a wide franchise, which was to include 
women; the panchayat was to have powers of taxation and considerable 
su m s at its disposal; it was also to receive a share of the Local Fund Cess, 
and could ask for the grant of a loan from the District Local Board. It 
could hold, acquire, and transfer property, and could try petty cases, civil 
and criminal. It was, of course, essential to ensure that these powers 
were not abused, and for this purpose the Collector of the District exer¬ 
cised, directly or indirectly, a considerable amount of control in the way 
of inspection and supervision. If there was no responsible person, such 
as a patel, or village headman, to act as president, the Collector could make 
a nomination. He also acted as a court of appeal. The responsibilities of 
the panchayats were very extensive. They included the maintenance of 
bridges, drains, and public roads, conservancy and the abatement of public 
nuisances, lighting of the streets, water-supply, the supervision of fairs, 
bazaars, slaughter-houses, cemeteries, and schools, and the preservation 
and improvement of public health. 

The idea caught on wonderfully, and the response to it showed that 
when the villager is approached in the right way he is by no means lacking 
in public spirit. In 1932 there were 256 panchayats, and by 1933 there 
were 447. Legislation has now been introduced in order to complete the 
work by making the panchayat system compulsory in every village. 

A second measure which I introduced at this session was an Act intended 
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to put an end to the chaotic system of weights and measures in vogue. 
Villagers still used stone, bricks, and pieces of old iron as weights, and 
a measure of rice, being one of cubic capacity and not of weight, was 
different from a measure of wheat or other grain. There were literally 
dozens of different units of weight and measure in use in various parts 
of the Bombay Presidency alone, to the great detriment of legitimate 
trading. We gave a lead to the country by introducing our Weights and 
Measures Act, which was first enforced in Bombay City, and then gradually 
introduced over wider and wider areas until it embraced the whole 
province. It remained for the Government of India to follow our lead 
and introduce a single uniform system of weights and measures for the 
entire country. 

A third measure was designed to rid the countryside of the herds of 
useless, undersized cattle which ate up the fodder and, owing to religious 
prejudices, could not be sent to the slaughter-house. We proposed to do 
this by an Act providing for the castration, with the owner’s consent, of 
bull-calves by a painless method. The Act was surprisingly successful. 
Almost at once the villagers began to avail themselves of it, and this, with 
the provision of stud-bulls, has effected a marked improvement. 

IV 

THE BOMBAY POLICE 

On February 23 I attended a notable function, the annual inspection 
of the Bombay City Police. They paraded under the Commissioner, and 
a large number of people were present. One interesting feature was the 
mechanization of the mounted force—the horses had been replaced by 
small mobile cars. I inspected the force and then took the salute. It did 
one’s heart good to see this fine body of men, who had upheld so splen¬ 
didly during those difficult years the cause of law and order under the 
most trying conditions. The soldier has at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that his deeds are surrounded by a halo of glory; the Indian policeman, 
whose life is often a long round of dangerous, arduous, and frequently 
distasteful duties, has little or no recognition. After thanking them 
warmly for their splendid work in the riots I proceeded to present the 
police medal to various members of the force. Among these were a 
European inspector who had controlled almost single-handed a huge 
crowd until help arrived, a sergeant who had arrested unaided an armed 
deserter, and a constable who had jumped into a raging sea at Worli to 
rescue a woman who was drowning. 

At the time I was extremely anxious about the future of the police 
under the new Constitution. The proposed transfer of law and order to 
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Ministerial control was a measure attended with, obvious risks, and I 
regarded it as a matter of the first importance that every possible step 
should be taken in advance to minimize the danger. It was, in my opinion, 
essential that, if the administration of law and order by the Ministers 
were to be successful, the efficiency of the police force should be main¬ 
tained, and the force should not be exposed to political pressure or 
intrigue. It was also necessary to ensure the continuance of inter-provincial 
co-operation in such matters as policing railways, handing over prisoners, 
and dealing with criminals who were fleeing from justice. The whole 
structure of the present force rested on the fact that it knew that it could 
rely upon the support of the Government, and upon the mutual confidence 
of officers and men. The action that the police had been obliged to take 
in dealing with Civil Disobedience had excited a great deal of hostility 
in Congress circles, and the police were not unnaturally nervous about 
reprisals and victimization should Congress come into power. I suggested 
that special measures for ensuring full control over the discipline and 
internal administration of the police, vested in the Inspector-General, 
should be introduced into the forthcoming Act, together with a uniform 
system for seeming that appointments and promotions should not be made 
subject to outside interference. 

In May I had the pleasure of opening the Beam Telephone Service 
between India and England, at the invitation of Sir Ness Wadia, the 
chairman of the company. Complimentary messages between the two 
countries were exchanged between Hoare and myself, and the voices came 
with perfect distinctness over the intervening distance of 6300 miles. My 
'wife also had a few words with our boy at his school in Kent. This 
ceremony particularly interested me and brought back to my mind the 
many committees on which I had served in the House of Commons in 
connexion with the development of wireless communications. 

In July I attended a pleasant function organized for the celebration of 
the sixth anniversary of broadcasting. Broadcasting was still in its infancy, 
and there were a number of obstacles in the way of its development, one 
being the fact that it was too expensive for the ordinary villager. I foresaw, 
however, that it would have great potentialities, especially in a country 
where the population was largely illiterate. Not only would it serve as 
a medium for the dissemination of accurate and undoctored news, but 
it would be of real value in instructing the rural community in the 
principles of village improvement. We had already started experiments 
with receiving sets in various villages, and this subsequently developed 
into a network of transmitters and receivers which are operating with 
marked success in various parts of the country. In the course of my 
speech I remarked; 
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I hope that before long there will be at least a nucleus of places where small 
assemblies of people will be able to listen to news from Bombay. If these 
small beginnings do something to awaken the appetite for further facilities 
the object of our experiments will have been served, for I am con fi dent that 
the demand, once created, will spread with ever-increasing momentum. 

Gandhi had been almost forgotten in the past few months, but on 
May 1 he made a dramatic re-entry on to the public stage by a sudden 
announcement that, “in obedience to a peremptory call from within,” he 
would hold a three weeks’ fast from the 8th, this time by way of protest 
against the attitude of his countrymen towards the Untouchability ques¬ 
tion. The Government was in no mood to see its prisoner die in its 
hands; the political reactions, if this happened, would benefit no one but 
the Congress Party. It was therefore decided to release him uncondition¬ 
ally. This course of action was decided upon over the head of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. Apart from 
the questionable procedure, it seemed strange, as I urged, that the 
Government of India should reverse its whole policy merely because an 
individual, however distinguished, asserted that he was being spoken to 
by an inner voice. But Gandhi duly carried out his fast at the neighbour¬ 
ing palace of a wealthy Gujarati sympathizer. At his suggestion, as civil 
resisters would be “in a state of terrible suspense,” Dr Aney, the Acting 
President of Congress, called off Civil Disobedience for a period of six 
weeks. This was made the occasion of a loud outcry by sympathizers 
for a general amnesty, but this I resisted, and I am glad to say that 
Willingdon agreed. Any relaxation of our vigilance would have led to 
a revival of the movement, and we should have had our work to do all 
over again. The Government therefore announced that there could be 
no question of an amnesty until Civil Disobedience and non-co-operation 
were completely discontinued. 

Gandhi’s second fast attracted much less attention than his first. Many 
people saw little object in a penance conducted in the presence of doctors 
armed with the latest scientific appliances, and asked what benefit it had 
conferred on the Untouchables. It was also evident that a strong party 
was growing within the ranks of Congress itself in favour of finding a 
pretext for abandoning non-co-operation and entering the Legislature. 

The time was now ripe to strike a blow at the last citadel of the Civil 
Disobedience movement. The cotton trade is the leading industry of the 
Presidency, and upon it the prosperity of the great city of Bombay has 
been built. Dealings in cotton were controlled by a statutory body, the 
East India Cotton Association, which enjoyed similar powers to those of 
the Liverpool Association in England. The statute was due to expire in 
August. The Association was in the hands of merchants, the majority 
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of whom were sympathizers with Gandhi or hoped to use their powers 
to boycott English cotton for their own ends. It was an open secret that 
they had supplied the funds which enabled Congress to carry on its 
campaign so successfully. Members of the Exchange who were opposed 
to the policy of the Association were intimidated; their mills were threat¬ 
ened with sabotage, and strikes were fomented among their employees. 
The market was closed on so many of the innumerable anniversaries 
which made up the Congress calendar that trade was almost completely 
at a standstill, and the result had been disastrous to the commerce of the 
city as a whole. 

There had been a growing feeling of indignation at the oppressive policy 
pursued by the Association, and I determined that their charter should 
only be renewed with drastic modifications which would effectually pre¬ 
vent the recurrence of this state of affairs. We brought in the Bombay 
Cotton Contracts Bill which provided that the Board of the Association 
should contain a fixed percentage of Government nominees, Europeans, 
and growers’ representatives. The Bill was passed by a substantial 
majority in the Legislative Council. This Act was a serious blow to 
Congress, strengthening as it did the hands not only of the Government, 
but of business-men who had been almost ruined by picketing and other 
forms of tyranny. 


Y 

GANDHI’S ECLIPSE 

I was soon afforded a tangible proof of the gratitude of the mercantile 
community at their deliverance from this form of oppression. I was 
invited to pay a visit to the Mulji Jetha piece-goods market, the largest 
of its kind in India. This had been closed down for years, and all the 
foreign cloth removed to other premises. The stalls were now loaded 
with foreign goods; business was brisk, and swadeshi and foreign-goods 
merchants were on the best of terms. I received a cordial welcome from 
the President, Sir Manmohandas Ramji, and was taken round the stalls. 
Over twenty shopkeepers insisted on garlanding me, and my unfortunate 
A.D.C. had his arms full of bouquets. I regarded this demonstration— 
there were thousands of people present—as the last nail in the coffin of 
the boycott. I drove away amid a great ovation from the crowd, and the 
three or four Congress youths who had visited the scene in order to create 
trouble came to the conclusion that discretion was the better part of 
valour. The change in popular feeling was almost incredible; it would 
have been imprudent for an Englishman even to have appeared on the 
spot two years previously. 
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In the middle of July we were treated to the last flicker of the 
fast-expiring Civil Disobedience movement. After a meeting of Congress 
leaders on July 12 Gandhi wired to the Viceroy, asking for an interview 
“with a view to exploring the possibilities of peace.” Willingdon very 
rightly replied that the only possibility of peace lay in the unconditional 
withdrawal of Civil Disobedience. Gandhi further dumbfounded his 
followers, already bewildered at his tergiversations, by issuing an order 
disbanding all Congress organizations and putting an end to mass acti¬ 
vities, but authorizing those who felt the call to do so to start ‘‘individual 
Civil Disobedience.” He then proceeded to his ashram at Sabarmati and 
proclaimed his intention of starting another “march,” this time through 
the Kaira district, with a handful of followers. The intention was, no 
doubt, to revive public interest by a repetition of his triumphal march to 
the sea of 1930. This was more than the Government could tolerate, and 
he was arrested under Section 4 of the Special Powers Act and sentenced 
to a year’s simple imprisonment. Actually the imprisonment lasted less 
than a month, for he started another fast and was released almost at once. 
It was now evident that he was, for the time being, a spent force in the 
political world; his activities were attracting less and less notice in the 
Press, and there was a growing revolt against his leadership in the ranks 
of Congress itself. It is noteworthy that the number of political prisoners, 
always a safe barometer of public feeling, had declined from 32,450 in 
April 1932 to 4528 in August 1933. 

On August 7 I addressed the Legislative Council for the last time, and 
I was glad that my farewell speech could be on an optimistic note. The 
monsoon had been good, and with the suppression of Civil Disobedience, 
the revenue was improving, and money formerly spent on police and 
gaols was now available for productive purposes. Trade, thanks to the 
crushing of the boycott, was on the up-grade; the Sukkur Barrage was at 
last finished, and a small return was beginning to be obtained even from 
the Back Bay Scheme. The Central Cotton Committee and the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research had in hand plans for improving the 
quality of cotton and sugar to be put on the market, which would 
materially benefit the farmer. 

I deeply regretted a temporary cut of 20 per cent, in the Education 
Grant, which had been made in common with other economies suggested 
by G. A. Thomas’s Reorganization Committee, but this did not 
affect primary education. It did, however, involve the closing of 
an old-established institution, the Deccan College at Poona, where Pro¬ 
fessor H. G. Rawlinson had done many years of good work as principal, 
and where Armine Wodehouse, a brother of “P. G.,” was Professor of 
English and also a great asset in the social life of Poona. But I felt 
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that university education must gradually learn to stand on its own feet, and 
such money as was available should be mainly devoted to the education 
of the masses. 

Further retrenchment in the last year of my Governorship, as in the 
first, had perforce to be an overriding consideration of my policy; it is 
neither pleasant nor popular, but is sometimes, as in this case, absolutely 
necessary. Willingdon recognized very generously the work I had put 
into the task. “I think you are a wonder and an example to us all,” he 
wrote, “in the way you have tackled this retrenchment business. I do 
congratulate you most warmly and you will have the satisfaction of 
handing over a going concern to Brabourne.” 2 Sir Samuel Hoare was 
equally emphatic. “I congratulate you most heartily,” he wrote to me on 
June 23, 1933, “on the encouraging result of the efforts you have made 
to meet a most difficult situation.” 

A scheme which I set in motion before leaving was the establishment 
of a “Greater Bombay.” The huge, straggling city, covering an area of 
forty-four square miles, with a population of one and a quarter millions, 
was rapidly becoming unmanageable from the administrative point of 
view. Disorder in the mill area, largely due to slum conditions, was 
endemic, and the increase in crime in the suburbs was alarming. A poor 
standard of health services and lack of sanitation had led to the outbreak 
of a number of epidemics. My plan included the amalgamation of the 
city and suburbs for the purposes of police administration; the extension 
of the jurisdiction of the Bombay High Court; and the amalgamation of 
the various suburban areas with the Bombay Corporation. At the same 
time a long-term development policy, especially in Salsette, was to be 
instituted. The chief obstacle in the way was financial, but I was able to 
make substantial progress before I left. “The Bombay suburban area,” 
said the Census Report of 1931, “shows every sign of developing into a 
large-scale city of the modem type, and is in this respect probably unique 
in India.” 

One of my chief endeavours had been to clear the way for the intro¬ 
duction of the new Constitution. It was evident that considerable changes 
in organization were inevitable. Bombay had to be financially solvent if 

1 The Deccan College was one of the oldest Colleges in the Presidency. It started 
as the Sanskrit College, which was founded by the Government from the Dakslina 
or alms given to the Brahmins by the Peshwas, after the overthrow of the Maratha 
in 1819. Its present building was erected in 1864 by Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeeboy, the famous 
Parsee philanthropist, and at Government House, Ganeshkind, Sir Bartle Frere is 
depicted holding its charter in his hand. Its first principal was the famous Sir Edwin 
Arnold, author of The Light of Asia, and among his successors was F. W. Bain, known 
for his delightful Hindu romance, The Digit of the Moon. Many of the leading scholars 
and statesmen of Western India were educated within its walls. 

2 Lord Brabourne was my successor. His death in 1939 was a great loss to India. 
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provincial autonomy was to be a practical proposition, and the best way 
to achieve this, it appeared to me, was to institute a thorough inquiry 
into the working of each department, so as to leave to my successor a 
handy conspectus of the working of the machine. For this purpose, I 
instituted the compilation of twenty-three Reviews of the Administration. 
Each Review dealt with a separate department; it began with a historical 
summary and ended with a brief description of the changes and economies 
which had been carried out and a list of the most important matters 
awaiting solution. By this means, I hoped, co-operation between the 
various departments would be greatly facilitated, and the new Government 
would be able to take over its task with the minimum amount of dis¬ 
location. 

VI 

VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SCHEME 

I was now preparing to devote my last cold weather in India to an 
intensive drive for getting the Village Improvement campaign consoli¬ 
dated. In connexion with the scheme I had a Manual of Instruction for 
Government Officers printed and circulated in every district. 

In order to explain my programme to the Indian public, I began with an 
address to a conference of Princes and Chiefs convened at Government 
House, Ganeshkhind, on October 4. I said that there was nothing new in 
the policy of village improvement. What I was now proposing to do was 
to consolidate and systematize the work which had been already done for 
the improvement of the villages, to co-ordinate our activities, and chalk 
out a scheme for the future along certain definite and well understood 
lines. Experience had shown that, to be really effective and fruitful, the 
scheme required the mobilization of all possible resources and the direction 
of our energies into well-defined channels. The railways, roads, canals, 
and other irrigation works had effected much progress in the improvement 
of the villages, but this was due to the general progress in science and 
civilization throughout the country, and not to any radical change in the 
views and outlook of the villager in his ordinary day-to-day life. 

I emphasized that the ideal which we should place before ourselves was 
that all villages should work towards becoming model villages, so that 
they might be an example to each other. For the realization of this ideal 
it was necessary to develop self-governing village organizations so as to 
ensure continuity of work and the development of a healthy esprit de 
corps. The spearhead of reform in each village must not be any one 
individual, however enthusiastic, but the whole body of villagers. The 
reformer must work in and through, and only through, the village 
organization as an entity. 
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I said that the two types of village organizations best suited for this 
purpose were the panchayat, or the Sanitary Board or Committee, and 
the Co-operative Society of the “better living” type. The panchayat had 
a well-settled organization and funds, and was empowered under the 
Village Panchayats Act to deal with every kind of work which our scheme 
comprised. A co-operative “better living” society was also suitable for 
the work outlined in the scheme, and its constitution and methods of 
work were provided for in model rules. How far these two types of 
local bodies might suit different villages, and whether both could flourish 
side by side in the same village, could only be decided in the light of 
further experience. There must, however, be no desire to encourage one 
kind of society to the exclusion of another. 

To ensure the continuity and regularity of these village organizations 
and to assist them in obtaining expert advice, there must be a taluka 
organization. This would also assist in the formation of panchayats and 
co-operative societies in the taluka. It would not only have intimate 
knowledge of all work going on in the taluka, but would be in touch with 
all the rural reconstruction work in the Presidency. 

The next important part of the mechanism of the scheme would be the 
district organization. Where village reconstruction work was conducted 
almost entirely through panchayats, the co-ordination could be placed 
under the District Local Boards; but where it was conducted through 
co-operative societies and Taluka Development Associations, it would 
be necessary to establish a District Association which could deal both 
with the District Local Boards (and through them with the panchayats) 
and the Taluka Development Associations. The Collector would be 
chairman of such a body, because he was the head of the Revenue 
organization of the district and had his subordinates in every village. 
Such district bodies would naturally lead to divisional bodies under the 
chairmanship of the Commissioners. In each division there would be 
a Special Officer in charge of Village Improvement, and at Commissioners’ 
conferences reports on progress would be drawn up and submitted to the 
Government. 

The co-ordination of village improvement work would devolve on the 
district officers of the Revenue Department, to which the subject of rural 
development would be definitely allotted. The Collector and sub- 
divisional officers would be required to devote themselves systematically 
to this branch of their work. The Collector would decide, in district 
meetings to which the President of the District Local Board and other 
experienced non-officials would be invited, in what areas or villages the 
encouragement of the various forms of improvement of village life could 
be started with the best prospects of success. These preliminary meetings 
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would naturally lead to the establishment of permanent district executive 
committees. 

In addition to the work of co-ordination outlined above, certain 
methods would have to be evolved, particularly as regards publicity, 
including speeches, wireless, touring vans, etc. Specialist advice would be 
provided by every department of government. In particular, the Public 
Health, Education, Agricultural, Co-operative, and In dustries Depart¬ 
ments would assist the Revenue Officers at every point. Broadly speaking, 
improvement of sanitation would probably come first, education second, 
and improvements of agriculture third; but to the villager the order of 
improvement might possibly seem to be the opposite of this; and the 
choice would be in his hands. 

After explaining the organization to the Princes and Chiefs I arranged 
for durbars to be held at the three principal agricultural centres—Belgaum, 
Surat, and Ahmednagar—to enable me to expound my ideas to the patels 
and village officers. I started with Belgaum, and here I was received by 
a guard of honour composed of village watchmen armed with antique 
swords, shields, matchlocks, and other ancient weapons. A great shamiana 
had been erected for the occasion, and a fine gathering of two thousand 
five hundred patels from every part of the division had assembled. It 
was interesting and very moving to me to study the faces of these sturdy, 
weather-worn agriculturists, the descendants of the tillers of the soil for 
countless generations, eager to hear what I had to tell them. I spoke to 
them at some length on the necessity of village improvement and the 
benefits that it would bring to them and their people. Knowing the 
Indian’s love for badges, I had a small button with a portrait of myself 
presented to each patel, together with a card, containing in simple language 
“Principles for Observance in Villages’’; this was to be hung up in the 
village public buildings, for all to read. My speech was afterwards 
translated into Kanarese; watching the faces of the audience, I could 
see that it was being listened to with the closest attention, and I was 
later asked a number of questions. 

My next durbar was held at Surat, and here I was taken aback by the 
warmth of my reception. The road from the station through the city 
was about three miles long, and it was so packed with people that my 
car could only proceed at a snail’s pace, and the greater part we did on 
foot. An Indian crowd is not usually demonstrative, but this one was 
an exception to the rule. Cheers and waving of Union Jacks ran down 
the line as I passed, and not least vociferous were schoolboys and college 
students. No stronger proof than this could have been given of the 
success of our dual policy of suppressing, fairly but firmly, the social 
tyranny of Civil Disobedience, and at the same time pressing on with 
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schemes of political reform and rural improvement. The last of my 
durbars at Ahmednagar was also a complete success, and I returned to 
Poona to say farewell before leaving for Kolhapur on November 2. 
Among the many valedictory addresses which I received was one from 
the Poona District Board, the chairman of which had recently com¬ 
pleted a term of imprisonment for taking part in the non-co-operation 
movement. 

Our departure from Poona was to have been public, but all ceremonies 
were cancelled owing to the sudden death of Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister 
for Local Self-Government. Sir Rustom’s death was a great loss to the 
Presidency. He was a Parsee of the best type, thoroughly loyal to the 
British connexion, and far-sighted and energetic. During his term of 
office he had won the respect both of his British and Indian colleagues 
and of the Legislative Council. 

At Kolhapur I received a hearty welcome. I am sorry to say that the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur, whom I had so frequently seen and for whom I 
had a warm regard, has since died. I had also an opportunity of saying 
good-bye to the other rulers in the Southern Maratha country. Though 
their transfer to the Government of India had put an end to our official 
relations, it had done nothing to lessen the cordial feelings of esteem 
between these fine representatives of the old Maratha nobility and myself. 
I then paid a visit to some villages in the Southern Maratha country, 
and I was glad to see the change which had come over districts which 
had been storm-centres a year before. We also visited the famous Gersoppa 
Falls on the border between the Bombay Presidency and Mysore. We 
were met by Sir Mirza Ishmail, the Dewan who is so largely responsible 
for this admirably administered State. 

I am glad to be able to record that my scheme for Village Improvement 
has received full support from the Congress and other ministries under 
the new Constitution. It so often happens that promising schemes which 
have been well begun and encouraged under one administration are 
neglected and allowed to wither away under its successor. Fortunately 
that has not been so in this case. Before I left Bombay I had arranged for 
a shield, to be known as the “Sykes Shield,” to be awarded for the best 
village in each division, and a “Championship Shield” for the best village 
in the Presidency. Rules were laid down for the award, marks being 
given for proficiency in sanitation and general health, progress in road¬ 
making, agriculture, and rural education, and keeping of accounts; 
continuity of effort and self-reliance were to be taken into account. The 
reports which I still receive every year show that the movement has really 
caught on, independently of official prompting, and now plays a lively 
part in the daily life of the rural population. 
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In. one district a group of villages has combined to construct inter¬ 
connecting roads capable of taking motor traffic. For the purpose the 
whole population turned out, even Brahmins joining in the manual labour 
involved. A weekly bazaar has been started, the number of school- 
children has been much increased, a playground laid out, and a public 
medicine-chest set up. In another instance, in which the moving spirit 
was a village schoolmaster, a committee has been formed which inspects 
the village once a week. If a house is found to be dirty members of the 
committee clean it themselves by way of example. The drinking-water 
supply has been much improved; pupils in the village school have been 
nearly doubled, and a school building has been erected entirely by volun¬ 
tary labour. Demonstration plots, poultry breeding, social reform, and 
other activities, have been taken up. Maps have been prepared showing 
roads, pits, dilapidated houses, patches of cactus, etc., and should be very 
useful as a guide for future work. In yet another place an agricultural 
and village improvement show was held, new roads constructed, encroach¬ 
ments eliminated, wells and houses and their surroundings repaired and 
cleaned, manure heaps taken to pits outside the village, cattle stalls 
erected on sanitary lines, and a panchayat office built. It is important to 
notice—this is a vital feature of the whole scheme—that the work was 
performed entirely by voluntary effort, and the only help supplied by 
the Local Board was a bag of cement. 

Other examples indicate the manner in which the villagers have concen¬ 
trated upon aspects selected by themselves as best adapted to their 
individual needs. Here a panchayat has destroyed cactus, increased the 
number of school-children, and distributed sulphur to prevent smut in 
crops. There a village has started a savings bank and has devoted its 
energies to improving the water-supply and to poultry breeding, selling 
manure and mango grafts, and letting out agricultural implements on 
hire. The movement has stimulated the desire for practical education. 
Existing schools have increased the number of their pupils, and in some 
places where there was no school the villagers have subscribed to engage 
a schoolmaster. The schoolmaster not only teaches the children but is 
an important medium for disseminating general information to adults. 
It has been arranged that wherever possible he should undergo a special 
course at the training centres. In certain villages, night schools have been 
started and are proving useful in checking the relapse into illiteracy which 
is so discouraging a feature of Indian education; libraries have been 
formed, and in a few advanced localities a circulating library serves the 
needs of a group of villages. 

Medical relief has been taken up, and in many centres dispensaries 
serve the needs of the villages surrounding them. These dispensaries also 
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serve to give information about preventing epidemics of such common 
scourges as cholera and smallpox. Owing to the Indian social system, 
one of the difficulties hitherto has been to secure the wider co-operation 
of women. It is therefore gratifying to note that women are coming 
forward in increasing numbers to help in instructing wives and mothers 
in maternity work, the care of infants, and domestic sanitation. One of 
the pioneers who has spent her whole life in such service is Miss Piggott, 
of Hyderabad Sind. The Agricultural Department has also given much 
practical help; marketing officers have been appointed, central seed depots 
started, and growers.of improved seed registered. Nurseries have been laid 
out so that villages can have trees which will provide timber and fuel. 

The programme drawn up by a typical district committee is interesting. 
At a meeting attended by representatives of various villages it was decided 
to work on the following lines: (a) improvement of inter-village com¬ 
munications and water-supply by local labour; (£>) popularizing agri¬ 
cultural improvements and systematic storage of farmyard manure; 
(c) promotion of village sanitation; (d) public health activities, quinine 
distribution, disinfection of wells, and the closing down of those found 
to be contaminated; and (e) propaganda in favour of panchayats , sanitary 
committees, temperance. Boy Scouts, and Better Living Societies. The 
objects of Better Living Societies are all-round improvement, economic, 
material, and moral; better education, better business, cleaner living, 
thrift, self-help, and better farming, are all within their sphere, the pro¬ 
gramme being fixed in advance by a majority of three-fifths of the members 
present. One very useful function is to settle disputes without recourse to 
litigation; another is to curtail wasteful expenditure upon domestic and 
religious ceremonies, such as funerals and weddings. 

The fisheries experiment has also been remarkably successful. The 
Sir Frederick Sykes has been purchased on the instalment plan by the 
Danda fishermen, and the fishing community of Ratnagiri have applied 
for a loan to build a new and larger launch. Fishing vessels now go 
regularly two hundred miles out to sea, and often send in catches, after 
a good trip, of some forty thousand fish, including mackerel, sardines, 
and other kinds hitherto unfamiliar to the Indian market. 

Many other factors are contributing to the progress of village improve¬ 
ment. The opening up of cheap communications, particularly by means 
of the motor-bus, is rapidly breaking down the isolation of the peasant. 
Now he goes regularly to the nearest town on market-days and gets 
glimpses of the outer world unknown to his ancestors. The introduction 
of the vote has undoubtedly quickened his interests. Village broad¬ 
casting, which I inaugurated, has made great strides, and in 1937 the 
Government of Bombay launched a scheme for erecting a communal set 
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in each village. Regional stations have been erected, and my ambition 
of being able to reach every peasant directly by this means is now nearing 
fulfilment. The people can assemble in the evening round the village hall 
and hear a mixed programme in their own vernacular of singing and 
current topics and advice upon farming, sanitation, and rural economy. 
At first they suspected that the aerials were a device on the part of Govern¬ 
ment officials to listen in to gossip, but this is so no longer. In an illiterate 
country like India, where the spoken word is so much more efficacious 
than the written one, broadcasting may well become one of the most 
potent of all the various means of rural improvement. There should also 
be great possibilities for the cinema in the Indian village of the future. 
A difficulty of the talking film is that it requires to be translated into so 
many languages, but good comperes with the silent film would overcome 
this. 

Aviation, too, is of the greatest importance in the development of 
India, with its vast distances, bad roads, and insufficient railways. India 
is now a matter of hours rather than days from Europe, and the regular 
arrival of air mails has made the old “mail day” a thing of the past. In 
addition to the great airway to the East across Northern India, a network 
of private companies operates in various directions. The Tata Company 
pioneered with a fine picking up the mails at Karachi and taking them 
on to Bombay, whence later they carried them to Hyderabad, Madras, 
and Colombo. 

The Government of India has now taken rural improvement in hand. 
In 1934 a provincial economic conference was held at Delhi, and steps 
were taken to co-ordinate work for rural improvement, to set up a central 
bureau for developing industries, to appoint marketing officers, and to 
make a fresh drive against rural indebtedness by the agency of the agri¬ 
cultural credit department of the Reserve Bank. In 1935, thanks to the 
support of my friend, then Finance Member, Sir James Grigg, 1 a grant 
of one crore of rupees was made for the purpose. Of this, seven lakhs 
went to Bombay, six lakhs were distributed among the Divisions for 
village work, and the balance spent on cattle and poultry breeding, 
tanneries, and fisheries. In Bengal special attention has been given to 
providing an outlet for young men of the educated classes, encouraging 
them to forsake the overcrowded clerical professions and go back to the 
land, and the result has been satisfactory; terrorism, so long the curse 
of the Province, has died down with the awakening of new hopes and 
new prospects of healthy work. 

In the zamindari Provinces, matters are still complicated by the unsatis¬ 
factory methods of collecting the land revenue, and by the fantastic 
1 The Right Hon. Sir James Grigg, M.P., Secretary of State for War, 1942. 
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promises made by Congress before they came into office. The large 
estates are not used for the intelligent application of capital to agriculture, 
but are sub-let to tenants at the highest rate the landlord can extract. 
Unless the zamindars are, as a class, prepared to devote a larger propor¬ 
tion of their revenues to developing their estates, probably some remedy 
on the lines of Gladstone’s Irish Land Act of 1881 will have to be 
resorted to. 

VII 

LAST WEEKS IN INDIA 

Before leaving the country I should have greatly liked to have studied 
the working of the Constitution from the point of view of the Central 
Government. I was therefore disappointed that, owing to Willingdon’s 
leave being held up on account of the India Bill, I was deprived of the 
opportunity of acting as Viceroy, which would normally have fallen to 
my lot in the summer of 1933. 

Our few remaining weeks in India were devoted to a round of fare¬ 
wells, and it was hard to say good-bye to the many friends, Indian and 
English, who had stood by me so loyally in five years of almost un¬ 
remitting stress. Among the many deputations which waited on me was 
a very large one from the Depressed Classes, and I could not help some 
feeling of uneasiness about the fate of these and the other minorities 
under the new Constitution. 

I was, naturally, glad to think that I was about to return to my own 
country, and that I should pick up once again the many interests that 
I had dropped, but I had acquired a profound attachment to India, with 
all her multitude of unsolved problems. 

Just as I was about to sail, after writing to each of my district officers 
to thank them for their untiring co-operation and splendid loyalty, I 
received a charming letter from Willingdon. “I only wish,” he said, 

I could tell you satisfactorily all I feel about your leaving me. But at least 
I can tell you how grateful I am for the way you have helped me since I have 
been here, and for the courage and steadiness which you have always shown 
during the years when holding the Government fort in Bombay was the most 
arduous job in India. It must be a satisfaction to you to feel that you have 
lived down your troubles and are now the most popular man in Bombay. 

On December 8 the Brabournes landed, and on the following day we 
sailed in the Mooltan, amid the boom of guns and the pomp and circum¬ 
stance with which India says “Ave atque vale ” to her rulers. Vessels in 
harbour dressed ship, and I was deeply touched to see among them a 
large machwa, thronged with my old friends the Koli fishermen, and 
decked from stem to stern with bunting. 
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As I watched the coast-line of India, with all its memories, dissolve into 
the distance I reflected on the task which I had set myself at the outset 
and the extent to which I had succeeded. I believed that the peaceful 
conditions which had been established after so much travail could be 
counted upon to continue for some years. My object had been to prepare 
the Presidency for the introduction of the new Constitution, and for this, 
three main aims had to be kept constantly in view. The first was the 
restoration of law and order, without which no constructive work was 
possible, and this had to be carried out with the co-operation of the 
people themselves. Mere suppression was not enough; we had to be 
careful to see that no aftermath of bitterness resulted from the measures 
which we were obliged to take. The second was to strike at the root 
causes of discontent by improving the position of the ryot, and increasing 
the economic prosperity of the people as a whole. The third was a 
thorough overhaul of the administrative machinery and, above all, the 
balancing of the Budget; no constitution, unless based on a sound footing 
of financial stability, could be anything else than a house built upon sand. 
None of these objects could have been accomplished without the support 
of my Ministers and the whole body of the Services, who had stood by 
me with unfailing loyalty. Civil Disobedience had been defeated; we 
had eventually rallied the people themselves to the cause of law and 
order, and the masses showed their appreciation of this in the warmth of 
their farewell. 

My policy had come in for severe criticisms from die-hards of both 
opposing camps. The Times of India, the leading paper of Western India, 
had been from time to time among the critics of the policy of the Bombay 
Government, and I may perhaps therefore be pardoned for quoting a 
paragraph from its farewell article: 

No Governor has striven more conscientiously to discharge what he 
conceived to be his duty. No effort was too great if, in his view, it led to the 
complete analysis of any problem, and he has burnt the midnight oil through¬ 
out these strenuous years. This struggle with an increasing burden of work 
was for many weary months carried on under stress of serious ill-health, but 
from the earnest fulfilment of his duty as he saw it His Excellency never 
blenched, and the Presidency will remember with gratitude a Governor who 
set and maintained a high standard of duty. Sir Frederick Sykes was fortunate 
in having as his helpmate Lady Sykes, whose charm of manner and courageous 
cheerfulness did much to hearten all those who came in contact with her. 
In all charitable organizations and in every association pertaining to the in¬ 
terests of women and children, including Red Cross work, she played an active 
part. Both she and her husband will long be recalled for their sympathetic 
interest in everything affecting the welfare of the people. 
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We must see the faults, if any, which have conduced to the present misfortunes; 
not for the sake of criticisms, or from the common motives of blaming persons 
and counsels which have not been successful; but in order, if we can, to ad¬ 
minister some remedy to these disasters by the adoption of plans more bottomed 
in principle and built with some discretion. Mistakes may be lessons. 

Edmund Burke 


I 

THE WHITE PAPER AND THE ACT OF 1935 

T he White Paper which embodied the results of the Round Table 
Conference appeared at the beginning of 1934. The proposals were 
minutely scrutinized by a Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament, with which Indian representatives were associated for a con¬ 
siderable period. A vast number of witnesses were examined, and there 
was a good deal of heated controversy, both inside and outside the House. 
Churchill roundly denounced the whole scheme as a betrayal of the 
Empire. In a paper which I read before the East India Association at the 
time I pointed out that an early introduction of the Reforms was essential 
for the peace of India; the whole business had already been hanging fire too 
long. In answer to the oft-repeated statement that India was unready for 
constitutional government I quoted Bryce’s Modern Democracies : 

In India or Egypt or the Philippines, when a Government has directly or 
implicitly raised expectations and awakened impatience, misgivings as to the 
fitness to receive a gift may have to yield to the demand for it. There are 
countries in which, seeing that a break-up of an old system of government 
and an old system of beliefs threatens the approach of chaos, an effort must 
be made to find some institutions, however crude, which will hold together. 
There are moments when it is safer to go forward than to stand still, wiser to 
confer institutions even if they are liable to be misunderstood than to foment 
discontent by withholding them. 
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Did we, I asked, prefer to pursue in India the bold and constructive 
line of policy which had saved Canada for the Empire in 1841 and South 
Africa in 1910, or that which led to the loss of the American Colonies 
in 1782? 

In spite of bitter opposition from a section of his own party, Baldwin 
stuck to his guns, and the India Bill received the Royal Assent in 1935. 
It recommended an All-India Federation of the Provinces of British India 
and the Indian States; a large measure of responsibility for the Central 
Government; and in the Provinces complete autonomy, including the 
transfer of the control of Law and Order. The Federal Parliament was 
to consist of two Houses: a Lower House, or House of Assembly, 
consisting of 375 members, 250 from the Provinces and 125 nominated 
by the States, and an Upper House, or Federal Council of State, con¬ 
sisting of 260 members, 156 from the Provinces, and 104 nominated 
by the States. Members were to be elected mainly by the provincial 
legislatures and not directly. 

A dyarchical system was to be set up at the Centre, and the executive 
authority was to be vested in the Governor-General. In the words of the 
Report: 

The Federal Government will be a dyarchical Government and not a 
unitary Government, the Governor-General’s Ministers having the right to 
tender advice to him on the administration of a part only of the affairs of the 
Federation, while the administration of the other parts remains the exclusive 
responsibility of the Governor-General himself. 

Defence, ecclesiastical and foreign affairs, and the administration of the 
tribal areas were to be conducted by him with the aid of not more than 
three Counsellors responsible to him alone, and the other federal duties 
were to be discharged by him with the advice of not more than ten 
Ministers responsible to the Federal Legislature. It was hoped, however, 
that there would be free resort, with a view to mutual consultation, 
between the Counsellors and Ministers; the principle of joint deliberation 
would be specifically recognized in the Governor-General’s Instrument 
of Instructions. 

The sphere of the Federal Government was to comprise matters affecting 
Tndia as a whole, such as the Post Office, federal railways, emigration, the 
regulation of labour, and finance. The main items of taxation assigned 
to the Federal Government were to be customs dues, excise, salt, income 
tax, and stamp duties. The note-issue was to be in the hands of a Central 
Bank, free from political influence. In order to settle points at issue 
between the Federal Government, Provinces, and States, and the limits 
placed upon the Federal and Provincial Legislative Authorities, a Federal 
Court, consisting of Judges appointed by the Crown, was to be set up. 
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The Provinces were to be governed by a responsible Ministry or Cabinet, 
presided over by the Chief Minister or Premier. The Governor was to 
have a special responsibility “for the preservation of the peace and 
tranquillity of the Province or any part thereof.” If occasions should 
occur when it became impossible to carry on the government of the 
Province, he could declare a breakdown of the Constitution, dismiss his 
Ministers, and assume by proclamation such powers as he deemed 
requisite to retrieve the situation. In the major Provinces, as I had urged 
in my correspondence from Bombay, there were to be two Houses in the 
Legislature, and it was hoped that this would prove an effective brake 
on hasty or ill-considered legislation. The Secretary of State and the 
Central Government had pressed me to take the opinion of the Legis¬ 
lative Council on this issue. I demurred steadily, because I held 
that a Second Chamber was indispensable. I knew that the Legislative 
Council would vote against it (for reasons that had little to do with the 
merits of the question), and I thought that it would be difficult to overrule 
an adverse decision once formally taken. In the end, I am glad to say. 
Parliament ratified my view. 

The franchise, as recommended by the Lothian Committee, was to be 
based on property and educational qualifications, public service, and the 
amount paid in taxes. Special measures were to be taken to safeguard 
the interests of the Mohammedans and Sikhs and to provide for the 
representation of the minority communities, depressed and backward 
classes, and women. About 14 per cent, of the population— i.e., about 
30,000,000 males and 6,000,000 females—were to be enfranchised. There 
were to be eleven Provinces, including the new Provinces of Sind, Orissa, 
and the North-West Frontier Province. Burma, which had never really 
had any cultural or racial connexion with India, was to be separated from 
it altogether. 

In India the Act had a mixed reception. Congress rejected it mainly 
on the grounds of the reserve powers to be retained in the hands of the 
Governor-General, and the preponderance of votes to be given to nomi¬ 
nees of the Indian States in the Central Legislature. They found them¬ 
selves, however, on the horns of a dilemma. They could not very well 
reject the Reforms without proposing a workable alternative, and their 
leaders were well aware that any effort on their part to arrive at a Consti¬ 
tution that would satisfy the orthodox Hindus, Depressed Classes, 
Moslems, and others, would expose the hollowness of their claims to be 
the sole representatives of the Indian people. Liberal opinion, though 
critical, was on the whole favourable, and a considerable body of moderate 
politicians, headed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, was in favour of working 
the Constitution as a basis for further advance in the future. 
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The real difficulty was the position of the States. It had long been 
evident that if India were to enjoy responsible government the Indian 
States must play their part. There are 562 States, ranging in size from 
great principalities, such as Hyderabad, which has an area of 80,000 
square miles, a population of 14,000,000, and an income of £5,000,000, 
to petty holdings of a few hundred acres. The Indian States are not, as 
is sometimes imagined, mere picturesque survivals of medieval India. 
They are bound by treaty to the Crown, and during the Mutiny, the War 
of 1914-18, and again now, they have rendered invaluable services to the 
Empire. Though the States are in various degrees of political develop¬ 
ment, many are models of efficiency, and have legislative councils and 
independent judiciaries. The Dewans or Prime Ministers are often states¬ 
men of ripe experience, and a visitor to such States as Mysore, Hyderabad, 
and Baroda finds much to admire and much that might well be adopted 
in British India. There is no doubt that a really efficient bureaucracy can 
accomplish more in the way of sanitation, education, and social reform 
than can be brought about by a democratic government. Furthermore, 
there is in an Indian State, even of the old-fashioned type, a traditional 
bond of loyalty between ruler and ruled which counts more, perhaps, than 
mere administrative efficiency. 

The desirability of Federation from the administrative point of view 
has been emphasized by the Butler Report on the Indian States. This 
Report was issued in 1928—29 by the Indian States Committee under Sir 
Harcourt Butler, which was set up to inquire into the adjustments with 
the States which would be necessitated by Federation. The financial 
arrangements were worked out by the Federal Finance Committee under 
Lord Eustace Percy and by the Indian States Inquiry Committee under 
Mr J. C. C. Davidson, which visited India in 1932. As long as there are 
two Indias in a country which is geographically one, complications are 
bound to arise over such questions as defence, customs and excise, posts 
and telegraphs, currency, and the extradition of criminals. As the authors 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report wrote as far back as 1919: 

looking ahead at the future we can picture India to ourselves only as pre¬ 
senting the external semblance of some form of federation. The Provinces 
will ultimately become self-governing units, held together by the Central 
Government, which will deal with matters of common concern to them. 
But the matters common to the British Provinces are also those to a great 
extent in which the Native States participate. The gradual concentration of 
the Government of India upon such matters will make it easier for the States, 
while they retain the autonomy which they cherish in administrative matters, 
to enter into closer association with the Central Government if they wish to 
do so. 
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It was laid down in the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
that the Federation should not come into being until 50 per cent, of the 
Princes entered it, and that once the Instrument of Accession was signed 
it should be irrevocable. In 1930, at the time of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, the Maharajas of Bikaner and Patiala, speaking on behalf of the 
Chamber of Princes, had accepted the idea of federation with a self- 
governing India, and it was in the hope that the necessary number of 
States would accede at an early date that the Government of India Act 
was passed by Parliament in July 1935. I myself had always urged that 
the Reforms should as far as possible be introduced simultaneously at 
the Centre and in the Provinces, being sure that the Constitution without 
its coping-stone must in the long run prove unworkable. In order to 
ensure this, the preliminary work with regard to the status of the Princes 
under the new Constitution should have been undertaken immediately 
after the Butler Report. As it was, unexpected delays arose. The Princes 
were unwilling when the time came to commit themselves irrevocably to 
a new system of government, without being able to foresee what reper¬ 
cussions it would have upon their own status; others asked, in return for 
their assent, for concessions as regards customs and other matters to which 
the Government of India was unable to agree. 

In the circumstances it was decided to introduce the Reforms in the 
Provinces alone, leaving the question of the Centre for the time being in 
abeyance. The objections to this course were clear. If increased powers 
were given to the Provinces, it was vital that the Centre should be corre¬ 
spondingly strengthened. Moreover we gave the extremists the oppor¬ 
tunity of asserting that the British Government had never been sincere 
in its intention of reforming the Centre, or, alternatively—an even more 
damaging charge—that it dare not implement the promised measures. 

II 

THE WORKING OF THE REFORMS 

I had hoped that the new Constitution would start with the parties 
fairly evenly balanced, but, as it turned out, the first elections under the 
new Constitution resulted in a landslide in favour of the Congress Party, 
whose candidates were returned with sweeping majorities in seven of the 
eleven provinces. At first Congress nominees refused to accept office, as 
they suspected that the provincial Governors would use their powers to 
reduce responsible government to a sham; so Governors were compelled to 
form minority Ministries. The situation thus created proved so unreal that 
both sides agreed to compromise. In July 1937 the Working Committee 
of Congress at Wardha authorized its members to accept office under 
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assurances from the Viceroy that the special powers of the Governors 
would be used strictly in conformity with the Act. 

The results were happier than opponents of the Act of 1935 had 
expected. It had been feared that the Congress Ministers, many of whom 
had suffered imprisonment for their convictions, would soon find them¬ 
selves at loggerheads with the Services, and there is no doubt that they 
were genuinely surprised at the cordiality of their reception. The Services 
rose nobly to the occasion, and the new Ministries received assistance 
and co-operation where they had expected hostility and obstruction. The 
Premier of Bihar stated that the Secretariat, “so far from interfering with 
any section of the Ministry, have always been willing to accord co¬ 
operation and help to it. We have received loyal and sincere co-operation 
from the permanent officials.” Similar tributes were paid to Governors 
by the Premiers of Bombay and Madras. Relations between Governors 
and Ministers were generally cordial, in spite of the veto placed on social 
intercourse by Congress. 

There is no doubt that holding office had a sobering effect. In many 
provinces Congress Ministries had to encounter opposition from their 
own supporters, and in the United Provinces especially this led to serious 
riots. These were tackled with firmness, and brought home to the Minis¬ 
tries the impossibility of governing without the help of a body of experi¬ 
enced officials. Congress and non-Congress Governments alike were 
determined to show that they were capable of carrying on the administra¬ 
tion, and, on the whole, they succeeded. Detenus and other political 
prisoners were released, but there was no recrudescence of political crime. 
A great deal of legislation on social matters was carried through, and, 
despite the introduction of ambitious schemes of social reform, budgets 
in general were balanced. In spite of mistakes due to lack of administra¬ 
tive experience, provincial autonomy worked successfully on the whole. 
This was particularly the case in Madras, under the capable hands of 
Rajgopalachari, one of the ablest of the Congress leaders. The main 
difficulties experienced by the Congress Ministers arose from the dicta¬ 
torial methods of the Congress Working Committee which constantly 
interfered with Provincial Governments. 

At that time the principal feature in the political situation appeared 
to be a contest between Congress claims to set up a totalitarian regime 
and the natural growth of a really democratic spirit. A truly democratic 
system presupposes the existence of parties, so that the electors, when 
they are dissatisfied with the one in office, can replace it by another. 
Though government by parties, constituted on a political and not a com¬ 
munal basis, seemed still far distant, there were signs that the party system 
might eventually make its appearance. Congress itself was developing a 
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Left and Right wing. Were it not for the overriding cleavage between 
Hindus and Moslems, this would offer promising hopes for the future, 
and might well lead to the formation of two evenly balanced and purely 
political parties. Unfortunately, such a split would be most unlikely to 
prove deeper than the old-fashioned cleavage between the followers of the 
two religions, which is useless as a basis for party government, especially 
as the Moslems are greatly inferior in numbers and scattered all over 
India. However, if normal conditions had prevailed, the longer pro¬ 
vincial autonomy ran, the greater was the chance of democracy erecting 
its own safeguards against the predominance of any particular faction. 

Ill 

HINDU AND MOSLEM 

The problem of the Moslem and other minority communities still 
remains unsolved. The Moslem League, which was formed in 1907 as a 
reply to Congress, has an uncompromising leader in Mr M. A. Jinnah. 
It has recently sponsored what is known as the Pakistan 1 scheme, which 
aims at setting up a separate sovereign Moslem state in North-West India, 
to include Sind, Baluchistan, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, and the Delhi enclave of the United Provinces. Such a scheme, 
if adopted, would seriously imperil the unity of the country. 

The communal question is not purely religious; it is also economic and 
political in origin. Throughout the Moslem areas of Northern India the 
Hindu plays an important role. He is the moneylender of the Mohamme¬ 
dan peasants, and in many cases their landlord and employer. Education¬ 
ally, the Moslems are more backward than the Hindus, and this leads to 
jealousy and friction; the Press is predominantly Hindu and voices the 
Hindu point of view. Mohammedans fear that the culture for which they 
stand is in peril of eclipse, and cannot forget the days when the Great 
Moghul was the ruler of India from the Khyber to the Deccan. But while 
they look to England to hold the balance, the Moslems as a whole are 
by no means pro-British. They stand for the predominance of Islam in 
that portion of the East where it has traditionally prevailed. 

As I have said. Congress leaders have always claimed to represent the 
opinion of all India (including Moslem India). But Congress, as cer¬ 
tain phases of Gandhi’s campaign have vividly shown, is an essentially 
Hindu organization, which, while it may enter into temporary alliances 
with Moslem India, is constantly coming into collision with its sentiment 
and traditions. An interesting and rather close parallel is to be found in 

1 “The land of the pure”; though it also significantly suggests the first letters of the 
Punjab, Afghanistan, and Kashmir. 
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the secular antagonism between Catholic and Protestant Ireland. How¬ 
ever, in Hinduism itself the caste system is breaking down, and in the 
changes which are taking place so rapidly in the East to-day it is possible 
that among the younger generation the religious antagonisms of the past 
may gradually lose their edge. 


IV 

THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

The most pressing question was still that of the Central Government. 
The part of the Act of 1935 concerned with the Central Government has 
never been implemented. Many of our difficulties might have been 
avoided if my proposals for minimizing the time-lag between granting 
autonomy to the Provinces and reconstituting the Central Government 
had been adopted. But the Constitution laid down for the Central 
Government by the Act of 1935 was admittedly unpopular; like all com¬ 
promises, it failed to satisfy any party. Congress disliked it principally 
because the casting vote in both Houses was to be in the hands of the 
States. The Moslems viewed with apprehension a Central Government 
with a permanent Hindu majority; and the Princes hesitated to commit 
themselves irrevocably to a Constitution the effects of which on their 
jurisdiction were unpredictable. Nevertheless, I feel now, as I did when 
I wrote to Hoare on June 24, 1933, that the success of the new Constitution 
depended on the simultaneous provision of a strong Centre. It has not 
been provided yet. 

Even with a reconstituted Central Government the situation would be 
difficult enough; it would mean that, whereas a Provincial Government, 
formed on democratic lines and dominated by Congress, would have full 
power to legislate on certain subjects, on other matters, such as defence 
and customs, it would have to give effect to decisions dictated by an 
undemocratic Central Government in which Congress would be in a 
minority. The existing position was, however, intolerable; one-half of 
the Constitution having been put into effect without the other, the 
Central Government was weakened on one side and not strengthened 
on the other, and, in addition, the Congress Working Party tended to usurp 
the functions of the Central Government by issuing its own edicts to the 
Provinces. The Provincial Governments thus found themselves serving 
two masters in respect of subjects upon which they had no voice; and, 
in respect of subjects upon which they had, they found that the party 
controlling the policy in the Provinces had no means of exercising a 
similar control in the Centre. 

I thought that, in the circumstances, the only course open to us was to go 
through with the matter, in the hope that, as sometimes happens, the 
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machinery would work itself in, and the rough edges gradually disappear. 
There is a general disposition all the world over to accept a fait accompli. 
Unfortunately, Congress when in power played its cards badly as regards 
the minority communities, and this made an agreed settlement more 
difficult. Moslems were given little or no share in the provincial adminis¬ 
trations, and the persistent interference with the States’ internal affairs by 
Congress workers increased the apprehension of the Princes, and intensified 
their reluctance to enter into a federation which would make their position 
more and more precarious. 

India’s political goal is Dominion Status, which implies complete 
autonomy under the Crown. This was laid down in the Instrument of 
Instructions of 1921, and it was confirmed by Lord Irwin on October 31, 
1929. The chief stumbling-blocks to the attainment of this goal are, 
firstly, the unsubstantiated claim of Congress to speak for the whole of 
India, and, secondly, the impossibility of arriving at an agreed settlement 
between Moslems and Hindus. England cannot agree to a settlement 
which is not accepted by all the great parties in the country, nor can she 
go back upon her treaties with the Princes. 

A closely interrelated problem is that of the ultimate responsibility for 
internal security. On the Governor-General lies the responsibility for the 
safety of the Indian subjects of the Crown, if the provincial government 
fails to control the situation. The responsibility is a personal one, as the 
Central Government has no voice in provincial policy and cannot even 
send troops unless requested to do so. The Governor-General alone has 
authority to invade the provincial field. The 1935 Act imposed upon 
both the Governor-General and the provincial Governors burdens which 
in practice they might have found it difficult or even impossible to bear 
without adequate forces on which they could implicitly rely. 

The war has shown India’s consciousness, despite the attitude of Con¬ 
gress, of the value of the British connexion. General Wavell has testified 
to the value of the Indian troops’ services in Africa, the Middle East, 
Malaya, and Burma. Recruits continue to pour in, though India’s 
fighting forces already number well over a million men. Twenty new 
Gurkha regiments are being raised. The young Indian Navy is now 
becoming a powerful force, capable of carrying out important duties 
not only in the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean but farther afield as well. 
The Indian Air Force, which came into being during my time ten years 
ago, is growing steadily. This direct military effort is in addition to the 
immense industrial contribution which India has made. It is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate its importance. 

But the very magnitude of the effort has shown how impossible it is for 
India to stand alone. A really independent India—that is, an India 
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capable of defending herself unsupported against a first-class military 
Power—would obviously need to maintain an army, navy, and air force 
which it would take years to create and which would cost a sum quite 
immeasurably greater than the forty million pounds voted annually by 
the Central Government before the war. Even in peace-time, this only 
sufficed because behind stood the military and naval resources of the 
British Empire. The chief share of the blame for our recent disasters is to 
be traced to the persistent opposition on the part of the Legislative 
Assembly to the maintenance of an adequate army. A regular army of 
some 200,000 men, of whom a quarter were British, with 45,000 Imperial 
Service troops maintained by the Indian States, was ludicrously inade¬ 
quate for the tasks which it has been called upon to perform. The 
hollowness of the statement that India was bled white by army expenditure 
is shown by the fact that the military expenditure before the war came 
to less than four shillings per head per annum. I fear that India, like 
England, may have to pay dearly for her neglect of defence in the past. 

The complaint that India is forced to maintain a foreign army of 
occupation for Imperial purposes has been answered by the I n dianization 
of the Indian regiments, which has been proceeding steadily, and was at 
first chiefly hindered by the lack of suitable material for officers. This 
has been met by the establishment of a public school at Dehra Dim for 
Indian boys and the opening of an Indian Military Academy. Even before 
the last war, one cavalry and one infantry division had been Indianized; 
and the astonishing success of voluntary recruiting in war-time, and the 
adaptability to mechanization which Indian soldiers have shown, are 
distinctly encouraging features in a situation otherwise full of anxiety. 

India has been overwhelmingly in favour of fighting alongside the 
Empire, and the same was true even of Congress, except for a small 
but powerful minority. Britain has spared no effort in trying to reconcile 
this section, but in vain. On August 8, 1940, the Viceroy made 
a generous and constructive proposal. He suggested that some 
constitution-making body should be set up, whose composition should 
be arrived at by agreement. This body was to be subject only to two 
safeguards—namely, that Britain should retain her right to perform her 
duties to the States and to the minorities, and that the resulting constitution 
should be based upon agreement between the main elements in Indian 
national life. The Viceroy explained that it was clearly impossible to 
embark on far-reaching constitutional changes during the war, but five 
non-official Indians were to be added to the Viceroy’s Council; a War 
Advisory Council was to be set up, and portfolios of Civil Defence, 
Information, and Indians Overseas created. It was hoped that Indian 
political leaders would profit by the experience of being in charge of these 
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important national departments, and that they would, by working together, 
forge bonds of mutual understanding that would go far towards solving 
the internal differences of outlook that are the real bar to constitutional 
progress. 

The significance of the Viceroy’s declaration lay in the fact that the 
British Government had quite clearly accepted the principle of India’s 
self-government through a Constitution of her own choosing. It was made 
apparent to the world that the speed with which India obtained self- 
government after the war depended, not on Britain, but upon how quickly 
India could settle her own internal differences and devise a Constitution 
acceptable to the various parties within her borders. 

On August 14, 1940, Amery, as Secretary of State for India, gave the 
House of Commons an admirable exposition of the Government’s policy 
and a clear explanation of the Viceroy’s offer, and included in his speech 
a valuable definition of Dominion Status. “It is not,” he said, 

as is so often suggested when Dominion Status is contrasted with full inde¬ 
pendence, an inferior or dependent status. The status of a Dominion—or of 
this country for that matter, for our status in the Commonwealth, although 
not perhaps our stature, is the same as theirs—is not one inferior to that of 
nations that perforce stand alone, but superior. . . . There is no higher status 
in the world than that. That is the status which we have declared to be the 
goal of our policy in India. 

The statement was very well received at home, and I thought Congress 
could hardly refuse to respond. Speaking in the House of Commons in 
support of the Government, I said: 

I feel that we should send a clear message to India that we need her help 
as she needs ours. The safety of India and the British Commonwealth are 
inseparable, and we are equal partners in trying to break down the menace 
to the British Empire throughout the world. To help herself, India must 
help the common cause with the whole of her strength. To do this, she must 
strive to unite her peoples and put aside the differences which there have been 
in the past, and which have blocked her political progress. By doing so now> 
she will not only make herself capable of exerting her maximum power, but 
she will also prepare herself for the day when Indians, in friendship with each 
other and with a single purpose, will assume the responsibilities of full self- 
government as a willing partner with the nations of a victorious British 
Commonwealth. 

Unfortunately, Congress rejected the offer, root and branch, and 
although, outside Congress, India as a whole welcomed the proposals for 
the framing of the new Constitution, the Minorities have been unable to 
agree upon details, and the proposals had for the time being to be aban¬ 
doned. It was very regrettable that at such a crisis Indian leaders of 
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all parties should have been unable to sink their differences and adopt 
Amery’s slogan “India First.” 


INDIA AND THE WAR 

We have seen what was the position on the outbreak of war with Ger man y 
in September 1939. The Viceroy, who was responsible under the 1935 
Act for Foreign Affairs, had no option but to declare war on Germany 
in the name of India. This gave to Congress a fresh opportunity of 
declaring that our promise of Dominion Status was a farce. Why, Con¬ 
gress leaders asked, should not the consent of the Indian people have been 
previously obtained? “We are not going to co mmi t ourselves to an 
unknown and dangerous adventure,” Nehru said, “unless we know 
beforehand exactly what we are fighting for.” By way of protest Congress 
withdrew its Ministries, and all the work of the past two years was undone. 
Gandhi, who in spite of his retirement was still the ruling spirit in the 
Congress Party, refrained from embarrassing the British nation by 
declaring mass Civil Disobedience, but Jahawarlal Nehru, Rajgopalachari, 
and other prominent leaders adopted an obstructive attitude towards the 
war effort which left the Indian Government with no alternative except 
to throw them into gaol. 

Despite this, the war was popular. Indians of all classes were strongly 
opposed to Nazi aggression, and the Moslems deeply resented the Italian 
treatment of their co-religionists in Africa. Gifts flowed in from princes 
and people of all classes. The Indianization of the army encouraged 
national interest in the struggle, and much enthusiasm was aroused by 
the award of a well-deserved V.C. to a young Indian subaltern. The 
establishment of an Eastern Supply Group at Delhi had a marked influence 
on the general prosperity of the country, and the only obstacle to recruiting 
was the inadequacy of the ordnance factories to manufacture equipment 
to meet the demand. Meanwhile the occupation of Indo-China showed 
clearly that trouble was brewing with Germany’s eastern ally, Japan. The 
Secretary of State for India was fully aware of the necessity of unity among 
all parties, and as a gesture of goodwill political prisoners were released. 
Congress, however, met his advances with fresh claims for a promise of 
complete independence after the war, while the Moslem League made 
equally uncompromising demands for the recognition of the Pakistan 
scheme. Amery very properly replied that the British Government could 
not support any proposals for constitutional advance which did not 
safeguard the rights of the Minorities. 
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VI 

SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS’S MISSION 

In spite of previous disappointments, the Government was unwearied 
in its efforts to find a solution to this perplexing problem. In December 
1941, in answer to an appeal to the Prime Minister by the Indian Liberal 
leaders, the whole situation was again reviewed by the Cabinet, and on 
March 11, 1942, it was announced that Sir Stafford Cripps would be sent 
immediately to India with a new set of proposals. Cripps and his staff 
arrived by air at Delhi, on March 22, and three days later presented the 
various political bodies with copies of the Cabinet’s draft declaration. 

Immediately after the cessation of hostilities, a constitution-making 
body was to be set up. This body, it was announced, would consist of 
representatives from British India and the Indian States. Thus the 
framing of the new Constitution was to be left entirely to Indians them¬ 
selves. India would enjoy full Dominion Status, with the right of secession 
which is inherent in the Statute of Westminster. The. Moslem League’s 
demands were to be met by guaranteeing to each province the right not 
to enter the Federation, and a Treaty was to be signed between the 
constitution-making body and the British Government under which 
the new Indian Union would undertake to protect the rights of the 
Minorities. Difficulties, none of them insuperable, were raised by the 
various political parties, but after prolonged discussions Congress de¬ 
manded as a condition for acceptance that a National Government, with 
a Cabinet of Indian leaders, untrammelled by any control on the part 
of the Viceroy or Whitehall, should be set up at once, and that the 
Defence portfolio should be handed over to an Indian Minister. Sir 
Stafford Cripps pointed out that this would mean government by a 
Ministry responsible to no legislature or electorate, incapable of being 
changed, and in a position to dominate the Minorities, while the re¬ 
organization of the Defence Secretariat, “ an unscrambling of eggs 
scrambled many years ago,” with the Japanese knocking at the gates of 
India, would be little short of suicide. The conversion of the Viceroy’s 
Council into a Cabinet would require long and complicated legislation, 
quite impossible in war-time. Thereupon, on April 10, Congress handed 
in a complete rejection of the British proposals. Three days later Cripps 
left for home. 

Nevertheless, the mission cannot be said to have wholly failed in its 
purpose. It has demonstrated beyond a doubt, not only to India but to 
the world at large, especially America, the sincerity of the British Govern¬ 
ment ; and, secondly, it has shown that the real obstacle to Indian Home 
Rule is not Britain, but the inability of Indian political leaders to 
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co-operate in finding a common basis for political agreement. Until such 
an agreement is reached, no proposals, however s kilfull y framed, have 
any prospect of success. As Sir Stafford Cripps said in his broadcast to 
India, we have given the lead that has been asked for, and it is in the hands 
of Indians only whether they will accept that lead, and so attain their 
freedom. If they fail to grasp the opportunity thus offered, the respon¬ 
sibility for failure must rest with them. 

VII 

CONGRESS OUTLAWED 

The British Government, undeterred by the rejection of its proposals, 
now took steps to associate India still more closely with the prosecution 
of the war. The Viceroy’s Council was enlarged from eleven to fifteen 
members, and Sir Firoz Khan Noon, a leading Punjab Mohammedan and 
lately High Commissioner for India, was made Defence Minister. Dr 
Ambedkar, the leader of the Depressed Classes, was given the Labour 
portfolio. Sir Rameswami Mudaliar and the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar 
were appointed as representatives of India on the War Cabinet and the 
Pacific War Council. The Congress Working Committee retorted by 
passing a resolution at Wardha on August 5, demanding the immediate 
withdrawal of the British from India, under the threat of a renewal of 
Civil Disobedience unless the demand were complied with. There could 
be only one answer to such a challenge. Government declared Congress 
an illegal association, and on August 9 Gandhi, Nehru, and other Congress 
leaders were arrested. Nothing could have revealed more clearly their 
complete disregard of anything but their own interests than this attempt 
to make capital out of England’s difficulties. Had their demand been 
accepted, India would have been plunged into confusion and anarchy, and 
her effort in the cause of human freedom would have been completely 
paralysed. The demand put forward by the Congress Party meant, as the 
Government of India pointed out, the betrayal of the Allies whether inside 
or outside India, the betrayal of Russia and China, the betrayal of those 
ideals to which so much support has been given from the true heart and 
mind of India, and of all those elements which do not support the Congress 
Party, but have played so valuable a part in the prosecution of the war. 

VIII 

SOCIAL RELATIONS 

An agreed settlement of the Indian problem at the earliest possible 
date is of vital importance. I believe that the majority of Indians still 
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desire to stay within the British Commonwealth of Nations, provided 
they are allowed to define the terms of the association. The constitu¬ 
tional progress since 1935 has been considerable. An Executive with a 
large Indian majority covering the whole sphere of government shows 
a remarkable advance in the spirit, if not in the letter, of Indian self- 
government. The setting up of the National Defence Council also, 
despite Moslem secessions, marks a real step towards the collaboration 
which is essential if home rule in India is to become a reality. 

Englishmen can still play a great and important part in helping India, 
but no constitution, however ingeniously devised, will work except on a 
basis of mutual confidence and goodwill. The social gulf which has 
separated Indian and Briton since the Mutiny of 1857 must be bridged, 
and one way in which this may be effected is by insisting that young 
Englishmen going out to the East should have a thorough grounding in 
the languages, literature, art, and culture of those among whom their lot 
is to be cast. In England, I am happy to say, there is a growing apprecia¬ 
tion of Indian art, and I hope that the time is not far distant when a great 
Indian Museum in the capital of the Empire may serve to help English 
men and women to realize more fully the splendour of the civilization of 
that ancient land. 

The question has sometimes been raised whether there is any moral 
justification for the rule, however mild and humane, of one nation over 
another. The answer in our case is that Britain’s aim has consistently 
been to teach those she rules to govern themselves. The statesmen who 
founded the Empire have always looked forward to a time when India 
would be a self-governing Dominion under the Crown. This was the 
opinion of Bentinck, Sir Thomas Munro, and many others. Lord Hastings, 
the Governor-General who overthrew the Marathas and stamped out the 
Pindaris, wrote, as long ago as 1785: 

A time not very remote will arrive when England will, on sound principles 
of policy, wish to relinquish the domination she has gradually and unin¬ 
tentionally assumed over this country, from which she cannot at present 
recede. In that hour it will be her proudest boast that she has used her 
sovereignty towards enlightening her subjects, so as to enable the native 
communities to walk alone in the paths of justice, and to maintain with 
probity towards their benefactors that commercial intercourse in which we 
should then find a solid interest. 

Self-government under the crown should be regarded as the fulfilment 
of our task in India. We have certainly given the world, at a moment 
when the totalitarian idea was gaining strength all round us, a signal proof 
of the faith of the British people in the efficacy of democracy as a system 
of government. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE INTERVENING YEARS 

[ 1934 - 1942 ] 

Home Again — Miners’ Welfare Commission—British 

Sailors’ Society—Canada and the United States—Royal 
Empire Society—East India Association—The War from 
September 1939 to 1942 


Tary no longer, toward thyn heritage 

Haste on thy way, and be of right good cheere. 
Go ech day onward on thy pilgrimmage; 

Thynk how short time thou shalt abyde here. 

John Lydgate, Vox ultima Crucis 


1 

HOME AGAIN 

O N our return from India at the end of 1933, after spending a very 
happy Christmas with some kind friends in Dorset, we took our boy 
for the remainder of his holidays to Switzerland. While we were there I 
was very pleased to receive a cordial letter from Hoare, telling me that the 
King had conferred on me the G.C.S.I. On our return we were invited to 
Sandringham, and after tea His Majesty took me into his private room 
and invested me. He then presented my wife with the Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal. The Readings were also staying there, and we had a long 
talk on the Indian situation. This was the last time I had a personal 
conversation with King George V, and I was, as on previous occasions, 
profoundly impressed with his knowledge of Imperial problems and his 
deep anxiety to see the Indian question settled to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Both the King and Queen had vivid recollections of the Delhi 
Durbar of 1911, and of the amazing demonstrations of loyalty which 
they received when they appeared at the window where the Moghul 
Emperors gave audience in the olden days. Everything at Sandringham 
was delightfully informal. We all went to church on Sunday morning, 
and in the afternoon the Queen took us round and showed her art 
treasures. 

It was a very different England to which we returned after our five 
years in India. Britain had never really recovered from the financial 
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crisis of 1929-32, and though she was temporarily saved by going off the 
gold standard, she never regained her lost prestige. On the Continent 
meanwhile things were going from bad to worse, as the impotence of the 
League of Nations to maintain peace was becoming daily more apparent. 
The first blow was struck by Japan, which walked out of the League in 
1931 and openly defied its authority by annexing Manchuria. The 
Americans were anxious to take action, but the British Government held 
back, and thus ended the first scene of the tragedy on which the curtain 
was destined to be rung down at Singapore ten years later. Hitler, who 
had become Reich Chancellor at the beginning of 1933, left the League 
soon after; but England, instead of taking the warning, thereupon signed 
a Naval Pact with Nazi Germany which actually permitted the building 
of the small but modem fleet which has had such a hampering effect on 
our naval strategy in the present war. 

After this events moved with an ever-increasing momentum. In 1935 
Mussolini launched his attack on Abyssinia; the futile attempt to stop 
him by means of a half-hearted application of Clause 16 of the League 
Covenant finally disposed of any confidence in that body as a guardian 
of the peace. During the next two years the situation steadily deteriorated. 
In a series of coups Germany occupied the Rhineland and invaded 
Austria, while the League again looked impotently on. A last-minute 
attempt to build up a united front between Britain, France, and Italy at 
Stresa in 1935 was foredoomed to failure, for France had no intention 
of fighting, and Italy’s eyes were already fixed on the growing power of 
Germany. The truth was that the British Government was still dis¬ 
trustful of Bolshevism, and turned a blind eye to the ever-growing Nazi 
menace. In September 1934 Russia had entered the League of Nations, 
and in the following May, when conscription was reintroduced into the 
Reich, France made an alliance with the Soviet; had England been able 
to follow suit a united Balkan front might have been formed to guarantee 
Czecho-Slovakia, for Russia was the only country which might have 
been in a position to do so. But the opportunity was missed, and in 
June 1936 Great Britain advised the League to withdraw the sanctions 
imposed on Italy. 

In Great Britain the country had slowly begun to climb out of the 
trough of depression. In isolated areas like Jarrow and parts of Lan¬ 
cashire and South Wales, the poverty and unemployment were still 
deplorable. But the mass of the working classes (as the steady growth 
of the Savings Bank deposits showed) were on the whole prosperous, and 
the middle classes remained the really dominant force in the country, a 
little shaken by the prevailing unrest and the new ideas that were making 
themselves felt, but still determined to have nothing to do if they could 
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help it with the revolutionary ideas that found expression in Bolshevism 
on the one hand and Fascism on the other. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of a prosperous middle class. The recent attack on the 
‘rentier’ exemplifies a form of feeling which is not the less unreasonable 
because it is so widespread. Yet it cannot be wrong in itself to save, and 
the savings of the ‘little man’ and the huge sums which he contributes 
in taxation are of immense value to the country’s war effort. A solution 
which ignores the middle classes in its just determination to raise working- 
class standards is after all a lopsided solution. The ideal, as has been said, 
is not a bureaucracy “snooping into every one’s business” but “a system 
which gives play to individual enterprise and is not inconsistent with an 
order of society which allows no extreme of poverty or riches at either end 
of the scale.” 

That the Crown still retained its hold on the affection of all classes was 
shown by the great outburst of loyalty which marked the Silver Jubilee 
in May 1935. But nothing could hide the fact that the whole structure 
of Britain’s social economy was changing. The great export industries— 
cotton, steel, coal, shipping—had received a blow as a result of the 1914 
war from which they never wholly recovered. The new light industries, 
like artificial silk and electrical machinery, had not really filled the place 
they had occupied. At the same time there was a significant drift of 
industry from North to South. Shipyards of the North, coal-mines of 
Durham and Wales, and some of the exclusively cotton-manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire were left almost derelict. Round London, on the 
other hand, as well as in Oxford and other southern centres, new factories 
had changed the whole look of the country. In Kent a new coal-field 
was opened up. 

By 1934 the first signs of the reaction against unilateral disarmament 
began to appear. The Conservatives have often been blamed because 
while they were in power for eighteen out of the twenty-one years between 
the two wars they did nothing till it was too late to rearm the country. 
The truth is that the country was enthusiastically in favour of disarma¬ 
ment and pinned its faith on Clause XVI of the Covenant. That was 
shown in the popular outburst which followed the disclosure of the Hoare- 
Laval negotiations in connexion with Italy’s attack on Abyssinia in 1935, 
and in the obstinacy with which public sentiment supported the imposition 
of sanctions against Italy. But this does not exonerate Baldwin from the 
charge that he did not keep the country informed of the growth of German 
air-power, in spite of solemn and repeated warnings. If he had given the 
country a clear lead something might have been done to maintain air 
parity. He ought at least to have tried. As it was, when Churchill warned 
the House of Commons of the imminence of the danger and gave the 
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necessary figures, Baldwin at first denied their accuracy but afterwards 
acknowledged that he was wrong. And so precious time was lost. The 
years slipped by, and with each succeeding year it became more and more 
difficult to convince a public which supported overwhelmingly the League 
of Nations, Collective Security, the Peace Ballot, and Sanctions against 
aggressor nations, that nothing but a vigorous policy of rearmament 
could now save the peace of Europe. Most of the advocates of Collective 
Security were blind to the fact that a necessary corollary to it was a strong 
collective air force backed by British sea-power. Without this, as Hitler 
well knew, its members could be disposed of in detail. 

The year 1936 was an ominous one. It witnessed the German march 
into the Rhineland and Franco’s insurrection in Spain, with Germany 
and Italy seizing the occasion to train their technicians and aircraft in 
modern tactics. In January of this year King George V died, and King 
Edward VIII succeeded, only to abdicate before the end of the year. 
There could scarcely have been a more startling proof of the stability of 
the Crown as an institution than the fact that this episode did not shake it. 
King Edward’s desire to marry Mrs Simpson, an American divorcee, 
was the ostensible cause of a crisis which probably had its real root in 
other and deeper reasons. As it was, it created a sensation which rang 
round the world, and administered a shock to English opinion such 
as it had not experienced since George IV’s days. The astonishingly 
peaceful issue of what looked at one time like a dangerous constitutional 
crisis was due partly to the skill with which it was handled by Baldwin 
and the then Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Lang. But at least a part 
of the credit was due to the common sense of the British public itself. 
It is only fair to add that the much-abused Press showed great discretion, 
and undoubtedly helped to carry the country through a situation in 
which much mischief might have been done by reckless and irresponsible 
comment. 

My wife, son, and I were present in May 1937 at the coronation of the 
present King and Queen in the Abbey. The ceremony was the most 
moving and impressive that I have ever witnessed. The ancient building 
was a mass of colour, and thronged by representatives of every state in the 
world, including our Dominions overseas. It was a striking demonstra¬ 
tion of the enduring might and solidarity of the British Commonwealth. 
For the stately ritual of the Coronation Service there could have been 
no more perfect setting than the venerable abbey where the kings of 
England have been crowned and anointed since the days of Edward the 
Confessor. We could not, of course, be in two places at once, but I was 
sorry to have missed the progress of Their Majesties to Buckingham Palace 
after the ceremony. The procession up the Mall, with its great pageant of 
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troops of almost every race in the Empire, stirred the imagination as few 
things have ever done, and the ovation which greeted the Royal Family 
when they appeared on the balcony showed what a hold they possessed in 
the hearts of the people. The whole proceedings were most impressive, 
and brought into high relief the importance of the Crown as the link which 
binds the Empire together. For the first time in history a Can aan con¬ 
tingent mounted guard at Buckingham Palace. After the function, as we 
stood waiting for our car in the rain for what seemed an interminable 
time, a very kind Australian, Sir Ernest Fisk, offered us a lift and tea at 
his flat on the way home. A minute or two later he picked up another 
passenger. He happened to be a Canadian, so with three Britishers, 
an Australian and a Canadian, the Empire was well represented in that 
conveyance at least on this Imperial occasion. We left our own car to 
convey home anyone it could when it was at length able to reach the 
Abbey. 


II 

MINERS’ WELFARE COMMISSION 

I was very lucky in having many interests, and the years up to the 
present war were kept fully occupied. For one thing, in the business 
world I had the good fortune to be offered various interesting director¬ 
ships. For another, I was naturally concerned in the development of 
the constitutional problem in India, and intervened more than once by 
speech and pen in the current controversies to defend the Government 
from what I regarded as unfair criticism. 

I have always been greatly interested in what I have believed to be the 
most important features of our national economy—the lot of the miners, 
the merchant seamen, and the agricultural population. In 1934 I had 
an opportunity of renewing my touch with the first two of these. I was 
asked to accept the chairmanship of the Miners’ Welfare Commission. 
Few people outside the mining industry know much about it. Yet it does 
a remarkable work in securing a decent life for the miner. I do not think 
any other country has anything to show to compare, for instance, with 
its educational work, as I saw for myself in towns in the mining districts 
all over the country. 

The story of this welfare work among the miners is a fascinating one. 
It began seriously in 1920, when a levy of a penny on every ton of coal 
raised to the surface was instituted, to be applied to “ purposes connected 
with the social well-being, recreation, and conditions of living of the 
miners.” In 1926 the Mining Industry Act placed upon the Welfare 
Committee, as it then was, the duty of providing pithead baths for the 
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men. Some of the owners were at first inclined to oppose this reform. 
Many of the men and their wives were also sceptical about it, but their 
attitude has now changed completely. By 1939 there were baths for 
over four hundred thousand miners, at a weekly cost, on the average, of 
about sixpence to the miner. Most of the pitheads had also canteens 
and cycle stores provided. But it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
provision of these amenities exhausted the Commission’s activities. Even 
as long ago as 1936 it had spent over £5,000,000 on recreation schemes, 
about £3,500,000 on health reforms, and over £1,000,000 on education. 
In one district a holiday centre for miners and their families has been 
set up; and in another a clinic for the treatment of rheumatism and other 
similar ailments had been planned when the war intervened. Canteens 
have now been extensively provided. Some of them merely make up the 
parcel of food which the miner takes with him underground. Others 
serve soup, tea, sandwiches, and, frequently, hot meals to be consumed 
in the canteen. 

Recruiting for the industry is a very serious problem and by no means a 
war problem only. The average wastage in the mines is about twenty-five 
thousand a year. It is not being made good, and unless something can be 
done to make the industry more attractive, this is a menace that will grow. 
One of the fundamental difficulties in dealing with the whole mining 
problem is the question of status. Until the social standing of the miner 
can be raised, boys and youths will continue to be reluctant to enter 
a profession which is not highly esteemed even by the wives of miners 
themselves. Girls show a preference for husbands who will not bring 
grime into their homes. The pithead bath scheme represents an effort to 
combat this particular drawback. These baths are an i mm ense boon 
both to the men and to their families. The miner not only avoids the 
risk of chills contracted by suddenly coming from a high to a low tempera¬ 
ture, but he no longer brings the pit dirt back with him. To the miner’s 
wife the freeing of her house from coal-dust is an inexpressible boon. 
Unfortunately the scheme is held up by the war, and there are still six 
hundred and ninety collieries waiting to be equipped with baths. Inci¬ 
dentally, the buildings themselves are strikingly designed, and add a new 
beauty and dignity to what are inevitably squalid surroundings. Grants 
for leisure-time occupation assist miners in time to find a good social level 
and to take a consciousness of pride in their profession. More than one 
thousand four hundred schemes have received grants of this kind, varying 
from plans for a park or sports ground, complete with pavilion and 
perhaps a swimming-pool, a village football ground, a community centre 
with a library, reading-room, gymnasium, and dance-hall, to a hut for 
general social purposes. Plans for annual and week-end holidays have 
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also been considered. The summer holiday centre established at Skegness 
was a great success till the outbreak of war forced its closing. 

The Commission has sought to mitigate the danger of the miner’s life by 
encouraging research (for which grants totalling well over £1,000,000 have 
been made), by inducing lads to take courses of instruction in safety 
precautions, and by grants to institutions and movements for treating 
miners suffering from illness or injury. Technical mining instruction 
(apart from safety instruction) has also been encouraged with such success 
that in 1934 our Annual Report could say 46 this country has now probably 
the most ample and widespread provision for mining instruction of any 
coal-producing country in the world.” 

The growth of the boys’ club movement is a new and interesting develop¬ 
ment. Clubs for both boys and girls were started before the war, and 
are making slow but steady progress. In 1939 there were ten in Notting¬ 
ham, twelve in Fife, eight in Warwick, and one each in Derby and York¬ 
shire. South Wales has a very active Federation of Boys’ Clubs with 
one hundred and sixty clubs attached to it. Many of these cater for 
colliery boys (though not exclusively). A permanent holiday camp at 
St Athans in South Wales used to provide a week’s holiday for about 
two thousand lads a year. It is at present taken over by the military. 

The problem of the pit boy is only one aspect of a broader question 
which will have to be faced after the war; the whole business of the training 
of our youth will have to be revised. The Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Unemployment has stated clearly the ideal to be aimed at. 64 The whole 
method and practice should be linked with material services such as fine 
school buildings, physical and recreative work, music, free meals, and so 
on, and also with the other social services not at present ordinarily thought 
of as belonging to education.” Youth has to be convinced that life is 
a worth-while adventure, not a dreary struggle against destitution or a 
still drearier round of empty and unsatisfactory trivialities. One promising 
field is organized emigration. In an article I contributed to The Spectator 
in 1935 I urged that a campaign for Empire emigration should be started, 
and an attempt made to enlist the sympathy of the Boy Scouts and other 
youth organizations. But there are plenty of openings for youth at home 
too, if they are developed in the right spirit. Something of the zeal and of 
the dignity of the old craftsmen must be recovered if our industries are to 
flourish and industrialism is to be justified by its results. 

One of the essentials is the revival of home life and home influence. 
They were much weakened even before the war. The war has in countless 
ways undermined them still further by scattering families, by encouraging 
various forms of communal life, by weakening parental discipline, and 
by the destruction of the material home itself. It will not be easy to 
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repair the damage thus done. Yet on the restoration of home life the 
successful rebuilding of society after the war may largely depend. 

In the background lies an even graver national peril. Australia has 
just had a sharp reminder of the dangers which threaten a small com¬ 
munity occupying a disproportionately large territory. Our own case, 
from another angle, threatens to be not much more encouraging. The 
birth-rate, despite small and spasmodic increases, tends on the whole to 
decline steadily. Still more steadily the death-rate falls. The result 
obviously must be that within a few years we shall present the spectacle 
of an ageing country—a land in which the old and the middle-aged greatly 
outnumber the young and very young. There is no ready-made answer 
to this menace. All attempts to bribe people into rearing large families, 
from the days of ancient Rome to those of Petain’s France, have hitherto 
failed. It may be that a vigorous public opinion may achieve what 
subsidies and privileges have always failed to accomplish. In the mean¬ 
while the threat is there—a plain warning to make the best of the youth 
we have. Outside Russia the declining population has engaged the 
attention of every state in Europe. We are almost alone in takin g no 
steps worth speaking of to check the threatened decline. But it is very 
doubtful whether we can safely continue this ostrich-like policy. 

I believe that the churches can play a very large part in building up the 
England of the future, but, if so, they must abandon the belief that their 
chief concern is with the other world. Unless we are ready to tackle the 
problems of poverty, insecurity, and unemployment in the Christian way, 
we have no right to the Christian title. “Fundamentally,” as General 
Smuts has said, “the world has no need of a new order or a new plan, but 
only of the honest and courageous application of the historical Christian 
ideal.” But the problem is to apply it. Fortunately, the present Pr ima te 
is keenly interested in social problems, and it is likely, provided he can steer 
clear of political party programmes, that under his vigorous leadership 
churchmen will take an ever-increasing part in helping to guide the 
the nation. Germany has furnished us a sufficiently striking example of 
fate of a nation which substitutes for Christianity the worship of the State. 

The recent controversy in the coal-fields over wages and organization 
has ended happily, with a fairer prospect for a peaceful future than has 
seemed likely for a long time. It is true that the Greene Committee hag 
not granted the miners all they asked. But it has given them a great deal, 
and has been accepted, promptly and rightly, by both owners and men. 
This settlement, whatever may happen hereafter, marks a definite step, 
which can never be retraced, in the direction of State control of the mines 
(which is by no means the same thing as nationalization). This has 
become necessary on account of the overwhelming importance of the 
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output of coal during the war. But the drift towards this^ solution- has' 
been apparent for many years. It was clear that the fiation could not 
tolerate for ever the endless bickerings and discontent, broken by spells 
of strikes, which have made up the recent history of the industry!" Two 
points are clear in the public mind: first, that the supply of coal must 
be maintained, and secondly, that the wages and conditions of the men 
who maintain it must be such as a self-respecting nation can regard without 
shame. As there appeared to be no other way of securing these two 
essential points, the State has been forced to step in to secure them. It 
will never be in a position to relinquish the obligation. 

The notion that owners and men in the coal industry are irreconcilably 
antagonistic is in my experience unfounded in fact. In min ers’ welfare 
work I have come into contact with many miners’ leaders, thousands 
of miners, and a large number of employers, and I have usually found 
on both sides a measure of goodwill that has been adequate to surmount 
difficulties as they have arisen in the work which the Commission has 
been trying to do for the industry. This has also been the experience of 
our District Organizers, through whom the day-to-day contact between 
the Commission and the districts is maintained, and between the District 
Committees and the individual units. Every district and almost every 
pit has its own particular conditions, and the colliery officials have their 
own ways of dealing with them. Each naturally believes his method to 
be the best and may not easily be convinced of the value of a change. 

Owners and miners must work in the realization that the whole war 
effort depends on coal. It is not clear how the Government proposes 
to deal with undertakings which find themselves penalized financially as 
a result of directions given by a Regional Controller. But the crux of 
the situation is still, and will remain, labour. The problem is how to 
increase the individual’s output so as on the one hand to supply the 
present demand and on the other to counterbalance the normal labour 
wastage of twenty-five thousand men a year. The number of miners 
returned from the Army may help to achieve this in conjunction with the 
present proposals. But I think it would be most unfortunate if the door 
were closed to the return of more miners from the Army. 

Much will depend, as I pointed out in a letter to The Times on June 8, 
1942, on the Regional Controllers. “They will require an understanding 
not only of the problems of an industry which differs from others both in 
general organization and details, but also of the miners and the manage¬ 
ments. Human values will count as much as economic.” People who 
know nothing about mining conditions do not realize the supreme 
importance of these vital factors; they should bear in mind that we have 
to deal with living beings and not merely cogs in a machine. 
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III 

BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 

In. 1934 I became Honorary Treasurer of the British Sailors’ Society, 
on the understanding that there should be a determined effort to work in 
close harmony and understanding with all the other seamen’s societies. 
The Society began work originally, on a very small scale, in the Port of 
London. It is supported entirely by voluntary contributions and does 
splendid work in peace. In war, in rather different conditions, its useful¬ 
ness has greatly increased. It is well over one hundred and twenty years 
old, and its chief aim is to see that our sailors can obtain good clean 
accommodation and refreshment, physical and spiritual, in all the -big 
ports of the world. , 

During the present war at the suggestion of the Admiralty and other 
Ministries it has established hostels and institutions as far apart as 
Reykjavik in Iceland and Port Adelaide in South Australia. It appoints 
chaplains and port m issionaries to render certain personal services to 
sailors of all ranks and nationalities. It establishes hostels and clubs and 
runs welfare services to help sailors who are in distress or anxiety. It 
organizes the overseas libraries services with exchange stations at home 
and overseas. It trains boys for the Merchant Navy, distributes comforts 
and special appliances in needy cases, and provides facilities, always 
available by day and night, for the safe custody of seamen’s money. The 
conscience of the country has now been definitely stirred on behalf of 
merchant seamen, and the basis of much that the Government is now 
undertaking is the pioneer work of the Society. 

The immense importance of the Merchant Navy needs no emphasis 
to-day, though in peace-time it was not so fully recognized. “ Our national 
existence,” I pointed out in a speech at the Mansion House in May 1938, 
“has always lain in the sea, and it is only by fostering the right spirit in 
our sons that we can continue to maintain our position. A sailor’s life is a 
hazardous and dangerous one, and it is up to us to do our best to provide 
him with the amenities of life ashore.” Our dependence upon the 
Mercantile Marine in the life-and-death struggle with the submarine 
menace has become steadily more apparent as the war continues. In 
June 1941 it was announced that the total Allied shipping sunk amounted 
to 7,118,000 tons. The report of the British Chamber of Shipping gave 
the total loss at the end of 1941 as 8,000,000 tons, and American figures 
suggest that the rate of sinking increased rapidly in the summer of 1942. 

The task faced by our seamen in this war is far harder than in the 
previous struggle, and brings home to every one the prime necessity of 
command of the sea to a maritime Power. With nearly all Western 
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Europe and the bulk of the Mediterranean in enemy hands, goods and raw 
materials which in 1914—18 had been almost at our door have to be carried 
from immense distances. Mechanization means that in addition to troops 
and military stores there is a vast increase in the amount of oil, repair and 
other equipment to be transported. Seas like the Atlantic, the Arctic 
route to Russia, the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, and the Pacific, 
which were fairly safe in the earlier World War, are vital areas to-day. 
The ‘spotting’ aircraft in co-operation with the submarine has become 
a menace to shipping to an extent which it never was before. It does not 
require much effort of the imagination to realize the immense amount of 
mental strain and physical suffering that all this imposes upon our mer¬ 
chant seamen, whose heroism under conditions which would daunt the 
bravest heart has been one of the most striking pages in the history of 
the war. The King himself has in his usual understanding way expressed 
the “heartfelt gratitude of the peoples of the Empire” to the Navy and the 
Merchant Service. It has been nobly earned. The harder the lot of the 
seaman the more imperative becomes the need for agencies to do what is 
possible both to lighten and to brighten it. There is a risk that Govern¬ 
ment competition may force the voluntary societies to restrict their 
efforts or even withdraw some of their services. I think this would be a 
misfortune for the sailors as well as the societies. 

Our people have a deep-rooted instinct that certain forms of benevolent 
activity should be free from State management, and from what I know of 
the Society’s work I think it can be much better done by voluntary effort. 
It would be a thousand pities to stifle the spirit of voluntary service which 
has always been a British characteristic, and substitute it by bureaucratic 
control. 


IV 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 

We spent the Easter holidays of 1935 at Gibraltar, which we much enjoyed, 
travelling in P. and O. liners, and I had several discussions about India with 
our fellow-travellers. From Gibraltar we had some pleasant motor trips into 
the surrounding country. In 1936 we went for the summer to Canada and 
America. We were everywhere warmly welcomed, especially in Canada, 
where Bonar Law’s name is still held in high honour. In the United States 
my wife’s sister and her husband, Kent Colwell, were kindness itself to us at 
their home in New Jersey. Election fever was at its height, and I listened to 
almost endless speeches. I met and talked to all sorts of men—industrialists, 
politicians, managers, workmen, bankers, accountants, professional men, 
publicists. I also met Mr Cordell Hull, Mr Wendell Willkie, and 
other personalities, and was asked to give informal talks on the situation 
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in Europe at many lunches and dinners. Even in Chicago, when I 
ventured the view that American isolationism would no longer be possible 
in the midst of a warring world, I received a friendly hearing. 

I told them roundly that isolation was impossible either for Britain 
or for America, and that for the good of the world it was essential that 
the English-speaking nations should act together as partners. That was 
why it was so important that British and American opinion should be 
mutually tolerant, understanding, and friendly. Many of our misunder¬ 
standings arose from ignorance on both sides. A great many Americans 
still thought of Britain as it was in the Boer War and imagined our 
Foreign Office policy to be in the hands of a reactionary clique of Im¬ 
perialists. They were much interested, but did not wish to be saddled with 
our difficulties. I urged the supreme importance of making ourselves intel¬ 
ligible to America, and America to us. For our part we should particu¬ 
larly explain, as I tried to do, what we are doing in India and Egypt; what 
our relations to the Dominions and Colonies actually are; what the 
British Empire really means; and the part which our Navy has played 
during the past century. We should each candidly tell the truth about 
ourselves, and neither underrate nor overrate our efforts. 

Some of these lessons are now being learned, but much more remains 
to be done. The general drift of American opinion to-day is away from 
isolation and towards the United Nations idea. We, on our side, have to 
realize America’s difficulties: the difference of Constitutions; divergencies 
of temperament and outlook; the fact that she has a considerable non- 
Anglo-Saxon population; and that it must take time to mobilize her 
illimitable resources for war. It is not only the intellectuals who need to 
be persuaded to understand one another, but the British and American 
“man in the street.” It is not easy to dissipate in a moment the under¬ 
current of suspicion which still survives from the memories of past con¬ 
troversies ; but with understanding it can be done. Sir Norman Birkett’s 
tour in America, for instance, has been a useful contribution to an essential 
campaign. America until recently had very little idea of how strenuously 
we had tried to maintain the peace, or how for two years, ill-equipped 
and alone, we resisted the full power of the Axis. But now public opinion 
is gradually becoming better informed. 

V 

THE ROYAL EMPIRE SOCIETY 

In 1938 I was elected Chairman of Council of the Royal Empire 
Society, which was doing invaluable work in bringing together people 
from all parts of the Empire, irrespective of race, religion, or colour. 
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** Unless that is done,” I pointed out in a speech at a meeting of the 
Society in December 1938, “those ideals of democracy and liberty for which 
we stand run a poor chance of survival.” The Society was ham pered by 
financial difficulties, but in June 1939 it had a membership of some 
twenty-one thousand, of whom about a quarter lived in or near London, 
while rather more than half were overseas. I started a campaign among 
the big industrial groups in the City to enrol new members and raise 
funds. The outbreak of war altered the character of our work in some 
respects, but it increased rather than otherwise as the Society became 
more and more a general rendezvous for Dominion troops on service 
in this country and we gradually became more and more short-handed. 
The secretary left, among others, and I carried on his functions in 
addition to that of chairman. Fortunately the heads of the staff who 
remained were of outstanding calibre and untiring zeal. No exertion has 
been too much and no difficulty insurmountable. The Society and its 
friends all over the world owe them a great debt of gratitude. 

In a speech at Liverpool in November 1939 I pointed out that the war 
was having a certain constructive effect on the Empire. “To-day the 
countries of the Commonwealth are not only united in a community of 
consciously shared aims and ideals, but are also evolving under pressure 
of the war a highly integrated social and economic system that must 
greatly intensify their future relations.” It is impossible to overstress the 
value of disseminating knowledge about the Empire. 

I was eager to see a school or department for Imperial Studies instituted, 
a proposal which I discussed with Mr Malcolm MacDonald when he 
was Colonial Secretary, and on which I wrote to Lord Cranborne. Lord 
Moyne, a later Secretary of State, took up the matter and referred it 
for consideration to a committee. I wanted also a nation-wide campaign 
to dissipate what I thought to be our “placid ignorance” of the Empire 
and its affairs. “It should aim,” I wrote in The Times, “at bringing the 
Empire prominently into the curriculum of the schools, so that boys and 
girls will grow up equipped to take a useful part in the development of 
t his great community of peoples. At the same time the interest of the 
adult public must be aroused; and particularly they must be quickened 
to an awareness of the human and social significance of diverse milli ons 
associated together in a common civilization and able by co-operation to 
build a better world for themselves and the human race.” The war itself 
was a continual advertisement of the value to the world of the British 
Empire, as well as of its own inherent strength. The Centenary of New 
Zealand in February 1940 offered an obvious opportunity to enforce the 
moral. “To-day,” I said, “when racial hatred is preached and racial per¬ 
secution has reached new standards of frightfulness, there is a shining 
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example in New Zealand of how two utterly different races can live side by 
side, in perfect friendship and with mutual advantage.” 

Our headquarters in Northumberland Avenue continued to be a meeting- 
place for visitors from all over the Empire, where they could live, collect 
correspondence, meet friends, give and receive hospitality. The library, 
the best of its kind in the world, and the reading-rooms were kept open; 
and our journal. United Empire, was maintained in circulation throughout 
the Empire. My wife formed a committee of lady Fellows to distribute 
gifts which poured in from the Sydney and other branches. I inaugurated 
a series of talks on the progress of the war by distinguished men and 
women, as well as discussions and meetings on general topics. The war 
interfered with a project for a Colonial Conference which we had enter¬ 
tained, but we continued to run essay competitions in schools and colleges, 
and to provide lecturers on aspects of life in the Empire, and careers in 
the Indian and Colonial Services. 

Then three air raids partially wrecked our beautiful new building. A 
bomb of the first hit a corner and did little damage, but one of the second 
raid was particularly disastrous. Fortunately, although there were 
seventy people in the building at the time, only one life was lost, but the 
Council Room, dining-room, offices, many bedrooms and others were 
gutted. All the panelling and flooring burned out, and the reading- 
rooms and part of the library—our particular pride—were also de¬ 
stroyed. Our lecture and concert hall, where I had just had a cinema 
installed, remained almost untouched, however, and we carried on as best 
we could. 

I resigned the chairmanship of the Society after three years, recalling 
in a speech on July 25, 1941, how Gladstone, in proposing the toast of 
“The Colonial Society,” as it was then called, had declared its object to 
be to “hand down from generation to generation the great and noble 
tradition of the unity of the British race.” 

VI 

EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

On the death of Lord Willingdon soon after I retired from the chairman¬ 
ship of Council of the Royal Empire Society, I was asked to become 
President of another society which was doing invaluable work for the 
Indian Empire. I refer to the East India Association, which is the oldest 
of what are known as the Empire Societies. It was founded in 1866 with 
the object of promoting the public interests and welfare of the inhabitants 
of India. Many of the advances and reforms achieved in India in the last 
three-quarters of a century first found advocacy at the meetings of the 
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Association. Incidentally its links with. Bombay have been especially 
close. The most active of its founders was Dadabhai Naoroji (1825- 
1917), the Bombay Parsee, who was the first Indian to be elected to the 
House of Commons, and whose enthusiasm for Indian political advance 
won for him in his later years the affectionate title of “the Grand Old 
Man of India.” My three immediate predecessors as president of the 
Association, Lords Reay, Lamington, and Willingdon, had also served 
as Governors of Bombay, and a former Honorary Secretary, Dr John 
Pollen, was a Bombay civilian of much distinction. The present Honorary 
Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, who has given remarkable service during 
the past fifteen years, was at one time a member of the staff of the Times 
of India in Bombay 

As the Association arranges lectures and discussions on current Indian 
topics, and these find permanent record in the Asiatic Review , the meetings 
have helped to keep me in touch with affairs in India, and it has been 
encouraging to watch from afar how the project I had started in connexion 
with the Bombay fishing fleets expanded and how my Village Improve¬ 
ment movement continued to grow in vigour and enthusiasm. These 
meetings also attract attention in the Press, especially in India, where a 
good proportion of the members live. Another function of the Associa¬ 
tion is to promote friendly contact between the peoples of the two countries 
in various ways, including the holding of social gatherings, made possible 
in recent years by grants to the Hospitality Fund from the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda and the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. The Associa¬ 
tion is entirely non-political, and its members are drawn from all parties 
in both countries. Opinions are exchanged in so catholic a spirit that 
Hoare, when Secretary of State for India, described the Association as 
providing “a real Round Table Conference.” 

From time to time during the past seventy-five years, and often with 
good effect, the Association has made representations to the Government 
on matters of public importance outside the range of party controversy. 
One example of this was when Lord Morley and Lord Elgin were respec¬ 
tively Secretaries of State for India and the Colonies; deputations from the 
Association protested to them against the unfair treatment of Indians 
lawfully domiciled overseas, and improvements were effected. Another 
example occurred shortly before the present war broke out and again a 
little later when the Council drew the attention of the Government to the 
anomaly that while the Indian combatant services are entirely voluntary, 
Indians residing in this country were debarred from enlisting on the 
ground of not being of European descent. Within a few weeks this 
restriction was withdrawn and considerable numbers of Indians and 
Anglo-Indians here have volunteered and been accepted for combatant 
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service. I mention these instances as showing the practical good that can 
be achieved by an organization unhampered by party ties and having 
solely in view the public welfare, whether of the Empire as a whole or 
particular portions of it. 


VII 

THE OUTBREAK OF WAR (SEPTEMBER 1939) 

By the year 1938 it was obvious that Hitler was preparing a new offen¬ 
sive, this time against Czecho-Slovakia, the bulwark of the ‘little entente’ 
which France had built up upon Germany’s eastern flank. Chamberlain, 
in a last-minute effort to avert war, paid flying visits to Hitler at Munich 
and Berchtesgarten. Had the British Government had the sea and air 
power to back its diplomacy the result would have been very different. 
But Hitler knew that he had overwhelming superiority in the air, and the 
Prime Minister returned to the House of Commons with a * scrap of 
paper’ as valueless as that of 1914. He then had no choice but to persuade 
this brave little nation to abandon its almost impregnable lines on a 
guarantee of their new frontier. The value of this pledge was shown on 
March 15, 1939, when the Nazi hordes poured into Prague, while France 
and Britain stood impotently by without being able to raise a hand to 
help her. Mussolini followed suit by overrunning Albania. Chamber- 
lain now turned to a fresh policy of guarantees, which he extended to 
Poland, Rumania, and Greece, and once again Great Britain was in the 
position of having given promises which she knew she was unable to 
implement. No successful attempt was made to come to terms with the 
U.S.S.R., or to speed up the production of tanks, guns, or aeroplanes, 
though the crying need of them was painfully apparent. Chamberlain 
still clung to the policy of appeasement, though it was by this time clear 
that Hitler was preparing to pick a quarrel with Poland over the Polish 
corridor. On September 3, 1939, the blow fell. Germany had presented 
her ultimatum to the Polish Government, and England and France had no 
option but to declare war on her. 

On the day war broke out I received a telegram from the Air Ministry 
to be “in readiness.” I at once took the train to London (I was in the 
country at the time), dug out my ancient uniform, and—so far as service 
in any of the Forces is concerned—have, like many others, been “in 
readiness ” ever since. Time slipped by, and nothing happened other than 
that my normal occupations carried a far heavier and more intensified 
load; so eventually I decided to return to Parliament in the hope that I 
might there be able to put my experience to some use, and in July 1940 
I was returned unopposed as Member for Central Nottingham, 
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Of the events which succeeded the declaration of war it is too early yet 
to speak in detail, and only an outline can suffice. The expeditionary 
force which we sent to France was inadequate in both numbers and 
equipment. For years the Army had been starved, and Lord Gort said in 
his dispatch after Dunkirk that he went out with less than a fortnight’s 
supply of ammunition and with tanks armed with nothing larger than 
machine-guns. The Air Component consisted of only one hundred and 
fifty machines of all types. The first six months of the war, which should 
have been spent in intensive preparation for the coming storm, were 
suffered to slip away almost unused; the Allies imagined that by ‘sitting 
pretty’ behind the Maginot Line and allowing the blockade to operate we 
could bring Germany to her knees. Owing to the lack of an Independent 
Air Force, and in deference to France, the priceless opportunity of bomb¬ 
ing German concentration and production areas was thrown away. When 
the tempest burst in the spring of 1940 my forebodings about our weakness 
in the air were more than justified. Our incomparable Fighter Co mm and, 
at immense cost, won the Battle of Britain. But the failure of the Nor¬ 
wegian campaign and the subsequent disasters of Crete, Malaya, and 
Tobruk have all told their tale. Had my schemes materialized for an 
Imperial Air Force with a chain of properly defended sea and air bases 
linking up the Mediterranean with the Far East, together with a strategic 
air reserve force in the Middle East, things would have turned out 
differently, and it would have been possible to reinforce Singapore in 
time with the essential aircraft. ... 

"t *' 

Throughout it will be observed that the prime cause of our disasters 
has been weakness in the air. We lost the Norwegian campaign because, 
all the chief aerodromes being in German control, we were left without 
any means of affording adequate air cover to our troops. We lost Crete 
again for the same reason—lack of air support. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that Malaya and Burma were lost when the Japanese bombers 
sank Prince of Wales and Repulse, which had been allowed to put to sea 
without the protection from the air which is essential to all ship move¬ 
ments under present conditions. The failure to maintain air parity was 
thus at the root of all our troubles. In an article in the Daily Telegraph as 
far back as April 1938 I had pointed out that in the event of war “the 
only thing that can save Europe and the world is the aerial supremacy of 
the British Empire”; and for years before I had been emphasizing in the 
Press and elsewhere the absolute necessity of increasing our air arm. 

The Norwegian campaign finally shattered the credit of the Chamber- 
lain Government, and Churchill took control and rallied the country to 
one of the most remarkable efforts it has ever made, and only just in time. 
Churchill has made mistakes and has been bitterly and sometimes justly 
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criticized. But it must be remembered that he took control when the 
country was on the very brink of disaster. No one else could have rallied 
the whole nation irrespective of party in the way he did, at the greatest 
crisis in our history. 

It was not till June 1941 that Hitler forced Russia into the war by his 
sudden attack on her, and not till the following winter that the United 
States, as an inevitable result of Japan’s treacherous attack, declared war 
on Germany and Italy. That the weight of American opinion in general 
and President Roosevelt’s in particular had for long before been thrown 
into the scales in favour of this country was in part at least owing to 
Churchill’s influence. The Americans probably understood him better 
than any other British statesman. 

The new alliances, including the Anglo-Soviet treaty of May 1942, 
brought with them their own problems and difficulties. “The central 
problem,” I pointed out in the House of Commons, “is not the defence 
of this or that point, however important, but the organization of the huge 
war machine of the United Nations. Our main effort must be to co¬ 
ordinate their combined forces into a united effort to achieve final victory.” 
But there never would have been a chance of co-ordination but for 
the indomitable courage with which the people of this country under 
Churchill’s leadership faced alone the German challenge which would 
otherwise have wrecked the entire world. 



CHAPTER XXII 

TOWARDS THE FUTURE 

Post-war Reconstruction—The Peace Treaty—Is Confedera¬ 
tion possible?—An English-speaking Union — Post-war 

England—The Empire of the Future 

And now remains 

That we find out the cause of this effect; 

Or, rather say, the cause of this defect. 

For this effect, defective, comes by cause. 

Hamlet 

The seeds of godlike power are in us still: 

Gods are we, Bards, Saints, Heroes, if we will. 

Matthew Arnold, 

“Written in a Copy of Emerson’s Essays” 


I 

POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 

T he First World War shook society to its foundations, and though the 
world gradually settled down on its old basis, it never really recovered. 
The Second World War will effect changes vastly greater than did its 
predecessor. If Russia emerges triumphant from her terrific ordeal one 
inevitable result will be that the Soviet Government will be the pre¬ 
dominant power in Eastern Europe. It is even likely that many of the 
smaller states will be absorbed in the Union of Soviet Republics. 

But, assuming that Europe escapes from chaos, we shall have some 
advantages not ours in 1918. We shall have the lessons taught by our 
recent failure. We know that we must build a new world, and not, as in 
effect we did in 1919, merely attempt to restore the status quo. If we have 
a genuine will towards peace, and are prepared to make in peace as great 
sacrifices as we have made in war, we shall succeed; we shall fail if we 
forget that the civilization for which we have fought can only be main¬ 
tained by men of character who are determined not merely to defend 
themselves but to enforce peace on others. 

Perhaps the chief cause of our failure to secure peace after the last 
war lay in the general lack of appreciation of the essential unity of civiliza¬ 
tion. The isolation of America, the secession of Japan from the League 

5°9 
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of Nations, the ostracism of Soviet Russia, and the neglect of China were 
each steps in a disastrous process which made world peace ultimately 
impossible. Our first business must be to reassert world unity. In it we 
shall start with certain advantages. We have been assured, for instance, of 
the co-operation of America. The elaborate machinery which has been set 
up to win the war will not vanish when the struggle ends. It will be equally 
serviceable for the solution of the great problems that peace will present; 
and Americans are now, as Sir Norman Birkett has put it, “once more 
dedicated to the cause of mankind.” Whatever the immediate result 
of the struggle, it is clear that Russia can never again drift into the outcast 
position which she occupied in the years following the Soviet revolution. 
She has fought and suffered greatly in the cause of humanity; and the same 
may be said of China. The little states from Belgium to the Balkans 
and from Norway to Czecho-Slovakia have learned from their martyrdom 
that they are parts of a whole from which they cannot stand aside without 
ruin. Generations will elapse before they recover from the effect of 
German mass murders. 

But what will be the attitude of Germany to the new order? It was 
German nationalism which destroyed such hopes of world peace as 
remained in 1935 by rearming. In fact, Germany never at any time really 
accepted the disarmament proposals of the Versailles Treaty, not even 
while the Disarmament Commission was in Germany. Will not then 
history repeat itself in this instance also? There is a possibility that the 
effect of a decisive defeat will be that German workers will cease to care 
about their national prestige. Their overruling desire will be to live a life 
of peace and security. The reaction against nationalism will take the 
form of a sympathy with working-class solidarity and a leaning towards 
Communism. This, of course, has its dangers. It might end in the 
setting up of a Communist Government in Berlin, in mass risings in 
France and other European countries, and, as a last touch of irony, in a 
new crop of dictators. But it need not take that turn. In the immediate 
situation after the war the United States and Britain will be masters, 
because they will control the world’s food supplies. If they use their 
power wisely there seems no reason why they should not be able to lay 
the foundations of a world peace which neither Germany nor any other 
Power will be able or even willing to disturb. 

One reason for the failure of the Peace of Versailles was that it ignored 
the economic ruin wrought by the war; and that ruin will be repeated on a 
far larger and more appalling scale when this war ends. Mr Harold 
Butler paints the scene very well in The Lost Peace : 

The first cry will be for simple, necessary things like food, clothes, and 

shelter. The whole European continent will be half-starved, or at best 
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considerably underfed. The production of textiles will have been so reduced 
during the past years that there will be a big gap to fill in its wardrobes. A 
large number of its cities will have been partially destroyed, so that there will 
be an acute shortage of housing accommodation in all the countries which 
have been subjected to enemy air bombardment. A larger or smaller pro¬ 
portion of its industrial plants will have been so damaged as to be unusable 
for a considerable time if not for ever. The normal means of employing 
many of the men who will return will therefore not be available for some time 
to come. Demobilization will be necessarily a much slower process than 
it was in 1919, for it is certain that we shall have for years to keep in being 
a large force to police Germany. Even so a great mass of labour, indeed 
a large proportion of our employed population, will have somehow to be 
absorbed into civil work. 

In one respect, at any rate, we shall be better equipped than we were 
in 1919. An immense amount of work has been done by the International 
Labour Office to establish the basic standards of labour. They are laid 
down in the International Labour Code. As a result, we know most of 
the things that need to be done. What will be needed when peace comes 
is not to inquire but to make decisions. 

Thus, two outstanding facts seem to emerge from past failures at peace¬ 
making: the need for every country to possess economic and political 
security (in the case of Germany economic security, but not economic 
preponderance), and the inescapable necessity of an international force 
as the right hand of international law. Economic chaos can only be 
avoided if the nation concerned has a sufficiently large market under 
the control of the co-operative group to which it belongs to make it 
reasonably independent of the fluctuations of the world market. As to 
the necessity for force behind international law, it has been truly said 
that “there is only one thing worse than injustice, and that is Justice 
without her sword in her hand.” Only in a world that recognizes and 
conforms to the principle that spiritual values reign supreme over material 
values can force be set aside. The absence of power to enforce its decrees 
was the undoing of the League of Nations. The League never exorcized 
the feeling of political insecurity which the tremendous upheaval of the 
last war had entailed. That feeling continued all through the years before the 
present conflict. If it continues after this war is ended any new order that 
may be devised will be a house built on sand. It is clear, therefore, that 
any future settlement must, to be successful, offer economic and political 
security with the left hand and hold force in the right. 

A strong Britain means a peaceful Europe and vice versa. The British 
Navy has policed the seas of the world for generations. To-day, European 
order can only be ensured by sea plus air supremacy. Many of the 
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troubles of the period after the last war were due to the fact that we had 
disarmed to a point when we had almost ceased to count in European 
politics. Had we maintained an adequate Fleet and the Imperial Air 
Force for which I and others pleaded in vain in 1919 the capitulation at 
Munich would never have taken place. Security for the future must first 
be sought by drawing the English-speaking nations together into closer 
bonds, defensive and economic, and one of the ways in which this can be 
done is by the widespread development of air routes, which will prove one 
of the most potent links between them in the years to come. 

In the preservation of world peace the U.S.A., with its vast economic 
resources, will play a great part. America has been forced into the war 
by Japan’s action at Pearl Harbour and by Germany’s own defiance. 
She cannot escape the consequences. “We shall no more be able to 
isolate ourselves from the ensuing peace,” writes Mr Wendell Willkie, 
the leader of the party traditionally associated with America’s old policy 
of isolation, “than we can dodge the responsibility now of fighting every¬ 
where in the world.” The present war has brought about some extra¬ 
ordinary realignments. No one at the beginning of the war could have visual¬ 
ized an American Commander-in-Chief commanding Australian troops on 
Australian soil, or Chinese armies taking part in the defence of India. It 
is to be hoped that the contacts made during the war will be carried over 
into peace, and will draw together the peoples of the world in a manner 
unknown before. If Britain and America can be persuaded to pool their 
resources in the upbuilding of a new and better world, the mere fact of 
co-operation will be a stronger link than can readily be imagined to assure 
the permanence and fruitfulness of their union. With Russia and China 
also agreeing to come in, the solution of the problem of economic stability 
may well be in sight. 


II 

THE PEACE TREATY 

The Peace Treaty when it is signed will be the dominating factor in the 
world of the future. It must secure the four freedoms of which Mr 
Roosevelt has spoken—freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear. This will imply certain definite things: 
the complete disarmament of Germany and her occupation indefinitely 
by the forces of the United Nations; the limitation of armaments and the 
acceptance of the Allies’ obligation to remain adequately armed to prevent 
breaches of international law. Limitation of armaments, to be a reality, 
must involve, at least in the case of some Powers, the right of periodic 
inspection to see that the disarmament clauses are carried out. There is 
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a fifth freedom not less important than the others which will have to be 
secured. This is not merely the elimination of unnecessary trade barriers, 
but the ending of the conditions and of the spirit which caused the barriers 
to be erected. 

Some of these things may well be the basis of the international pattern 
of the future. There can, as I have said, be no question that Britain and 
America will, as after the last war, withdraw from interference in the affairs 
of the European continent. This, of course, has been the traditional policy 
of both countries, and was sound enough while sea-power was sufficient 
to dominate world politics. But the aeroplane has altered all that. The 
world has shrunk to such an extent that even the most fanatical adherent 
of isolation in the past must recognize the perils which such a policy 
now involves. 

Though it is most important that the United Nations should have a 
sound general plan, it would be premature at the present juncture to 
discuss, except in outline, the post-war settlement of Europe, still less such 
important matters as the reform of banking and finance, which are 
essential to economic recovery, the task of persuading our countrymen 
to depart from their traditional reluctance to tolerate large armed forces 
in time of peace, or the education of our own and other peoples to a full 
sense of their international responsibilities. These matters are but details 
of a scheme the very outlines of which must remain blurred until the war 
is finished, and until we know what nations have the strength to rise again 
after the shattering blows that Nazism had dealt to one and all. 

The Atlantic Charter, in which President Roosevelt and Mr Churchill 
have defined their policy, are not in themselves a settlement even in outline. 
They are a statement of the principles on which such a settlement should 
be founded, and they have been unjustly criticized for the vagueness of 
some of the conditions laid down. For example, the recognition of the 
right of every nation to choose its own form of government can scarcely 
mean that any nation can, if it so chooses, set up a militarist regime on 
the Nazi and Facist model. The world knows too well now what that 
leads to. The Atlantic Charter is not a peace treaty but a preparation for 
such a treaty. Their importance is that by their announcement they 
pledge America to a share in the tremendous task, and their reception 
in America has shown that in giving this guarantee Roosevelt has not 
repeated President Wilson’s mistake of committing the people of the 
United States to far-reaching obligations which they may be unwilling 
to honour. But it would be interesting to know what sort of international 
machinery America contemplates. Does she think of it on a United 
Nations basis, or in the form of a revised League of Nations, or of a 
glorified International Labour Office? Does she envisage an extension of 
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arbitration or some limitation of the doctrine of national sovereignty, 
and if so, what? Greater precision on these matters would help materially 
to clear the air. American speakers, for instance, have discussed the 
joint functions of the British Commonwealth and the United States. 
But it is not clear what they think will be the individual functions of each 
in addition to those of partnership in the field of post-war reconstruction. 

More recently at Washington, the British Empire, the United States, 
Russia, China, most of the Free Governments, and most of the Latin 
countries of Central and South America—twenty-six states in all—have 
signed a Joint Declaration, dedicating themselves to a united policy. 
This Declaration, while of great immediate war significance, may also, if 
loyally carried out, form a foundation of solidarity in the future peace. 

Peace is indivisible, and upon the economic recovery of Europe our own 
future to a great extent depends ; the real bed-rock is a soundly based 
partnership between the British Empire and the United States. 

Ill 

IS CONFEDERATION POSSIBLE? 

One of the first difficulties which the Allies will have to meet will be the 
spectre of a beaten Germany again gathering strength. To judge by past 
experience, the German public and the German army are one. Dis¬ 
armament will be strenuously resisted. But there must be no weakening 
on this point. It is beyond dispute that for generations the German 
Government, voicing presumably the will of the German people, has been 
the steady enemy of European peace. Germany has torpedoed one 
fruitful scheme after another. It is not vindictiveness but mere common 
sense to lay it down that a Power which has shown itself the persistent 
enemy of peace shall not be permitted to wreck it again. The keynote 
of German policy from the time of Bismarck onward has been intimida¬ 
tion. The Socialist revolution of 1918 never had any chance of becoming 
a reality, partly from the weakness of the Socialist leaders, but mainly 
from the immense influence of the Army in German social and political 
life. When this war ends, the prospect of a real change of heart in 
Germany •will be more unlikely still. The older generation, which was per¬ 
haps open to conviction, will have died out. The younger will have grown 
up poisoned, embittered, and mentally stunted by Hitlerite fanaticism. 

Complete disarmament, especially in the air, and the prolonged military 
occupation of the country will be inevitable. It is only possible to hope 
that during this period Germany will gradually and spontaneously 
develop a form of government suited to her own needs and not incon¬ 
sistent with the security and peace of her neighbours. But it would be 
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folly to expect any sudden or miraculous conversion. The idea of splitting 
Germany up permanently into sections is impracticable. German race 
feeling is too strong ever to accept such a solution. In fact, it would be 
a good thing if the German minorities in Poland and elsewhere could 
be transferred to the Reich. In foreign countries these minorities have 
always been used simply as political tools. 

Three methods are suggested for meeting the problem of the political 
future of Europe. First, there is the formation of confederations based 
on racial and cultural affinities. The main objection to this is that it would 
divide Europe, not unite it; and all the evils which have arisen from the 
attempt to maintain the Balance of Power among the existing nations 
might reappear. The second suggestion rests on the admitted evil of the 
existence in Europe of a number of states too small and weak to maintain 
their political and economic independence by their own strength. These 
states might consent to form a federation which, while preserving their 
local autonomy, would leave the protection of their independence to a 
guaranteeing Power. A Dane, Mr O. J. Brunn, has envisaged in The 
Times a European Commonwealth, in which the little states may find a 
secure protection under the aegis of Britain and the United States of 
America. But though no doubt some small states might be willing to 
entrust their defence to the United Nations, others would be less satisfied 
with such a solution; and all, even those who had no doubt about the 
disinterestedness of their guarantor, might be doubtful whether the help 
assured them would come in time, or be efficacious. Geographical areas 
might form a basis of useful combinations, not necessarily confined to 
Europe. Countries bordering on the Atlantic coast might, for instance, 
unite for one group, countries bordering on the Pacific for another, and 
countries bordering on the Baltic for a third. But the question of the 
component units remains a difficulty. The third and most ambitious of 
these proposals is that of a United States of Europe, organized on the lines 
of the League of Nations, without the obvious defects which invalidated 
that body. 

Against the admittedly numerous elements that make for separatism 
in Europe may be placed our common culture, the heritage of Christian 
morality, common legal principles, and economic and geographical unity. 
Many other modern factors, among which are international literature, 
broadcasting, and travel by land and air, render a union easier than in 
years gone by. United on a federal basis, the member states of Europe 
would be free to choose their own form of government. This I regard as 
essential. Democracy is a plant that will not grow in every soil, and them 
could be few worse remedies for Europe’s discontents than the attempt to 
enforce democratic institutions on people against their will. But while 
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federation no doubt ensures local autonomy, it requires the surrender of 
the control of foreign policy and, to that extent, of their independence to 
a federal Government over which the members would have at best very 
slight control. 

An obvious difficulty in the way of a solution is again the question of 
the component units. Russia is too large to be a member of such a 
federation, and her interests are in some respects rather Asiatic than 
European. It is also difficult to see what part would be taken by Britain 
in such a scheme. Our main interest in the settlement of Europe is to be 
free to devote ourselves to the development of our own Commonwealth. 
We could not, for instance, belong to two separate preferential systems at 
once. The Rumanian or Hungarian wheat-grower would gain nothing 
by membership of a union which allowed Canadian or Australian wheat- 
growers to enter his markets on the same terms as himself. The Domi¬ 
nions would look askance at tariff preferences which allowed their markets 
to be flooded with European manufactures while, instead of a sheltered 
market here, they were actually exposed to wider competition. 

Apart from the constitutional, political, economic, and colonial 
problems which will have to be solved, a federated Europe seems to me 
to be too restricted. Though England’s connexion with Europe is 
essential, her principal interests he overseas, chiefly with the fellow- 
members of her Empire and the United States. Holland, again, is a 
country whose interests are much more bound up with the East than with 
Europe. On the other hand, the United States, though outside Europe, 
is linked up with it commercially. England, Holland, and France might 
fit into a federal system, but the British, Dutch, and French Empires 
would not. Though a Federal Europe is thus too limited in scope, many 
of its principles will have to be adopted in forging a wider settlement. 

The most promising model, because it is the most elastic and the most 
varied, is the British Commonwealth itself; and it will be observed that 
the keynote of the Commonwealth’s success is that it does not rest 
ultimately upon force; its peoples are not dominated by a Central Power. 
It rests on justice, peace, freedom, and orderly progress, on the slow 
growth of common interests, common loyalties, and a common culture. 
As I wrote in April 1940: “The British Empire can be made the greatest 
instrument of civilization in the world and the most varied and united of 
free human institutions. Here is a faith and a hope big enough for all to 
share and supremely worth fighting for against enemies abroad and 
laggards or critics at home. The time and the opportunity are now, when 
the men and women of the Empire are welded into a single spirit of resolve 
and endeavour.” 
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IY 

AN ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION 

The war has had a remarkable effect in clarifying the relationship 
between the Dominions and the Mother Country. Our system has stood 
up well to the test of war, and the response has been magnificent. The 
Union of South Africa, the only Dominion with a powerful and active 
non-British minority, in throwing in her lot with England and rendering 
important services in the overthrow of the Italian Empire, has been 
particularly noteworthy. On the other hand, it would have seemed 
incredible three years ago that a time should ever come when, as I have 
said, an American general should take command of the defence of a 
British Dominion, that a Dominion statesman should be appointed as 
Minister of State in the Near East, or that a representative of the American 
President should take a part in the solution of the Indian problem. 

Are these the first steps towards the achievement of what I have always 
regarded as an essential for the peace and prosperity of the world, some 
form of union of the English-speaking peoples? If this union can be 
achieved at least one good will emerge which will go far to compensate the 
untold misery which the present struggle has caused. The economic re¬ 
habilitation of the world depends almost entirely upon Anglo-American 
collaboration. When this war is over England will find herself for the 
first time in history in the position of a debtor instead of a creditor nation. 
If there is to be effective collaboration between the English-speaking 
nations for world peace it must be based upon an agreed economic policy. 
We should aim at the formation of an English-speaking union with the 
object of restarting trade; for this purpose we shall have to abandon 
Imperial preference, while the U.S.A. must give up her pre-war tariffs, 
even if this is done at the cost of considerable sacrifices. No scheme will 
be complete unless friendly economic relations with Russia and China 
are also established, and this must be another of our cardinal aims. 

An English-speaking Union would rest on two bulwarks; on the one 
hand, on the British Empire, a commonwealth of self-governing states 
and colonies in every part of the world, occupying a vast area of country, 
rich in natural resources, peopled by men of every race, creed, and culture, 
but united under the Crown by bonds of loyalty which are the firmer for 
being intangible. On the other hand it would rest on the United States of 
America, a powerful but peace-loving democracy, largely self-supporting, 
speaking the language and sharing the fundamental ideals of the British 
Commonwealth. If the United States and the British Empire agreed to 
form a union for trade and defence it would be a factor of tremendous 
strength in preserving peace. 
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The importance of Anglo-American collaboration cannot be overrated. 
Everything will depend upon it. Unless Britain and America work 
together in real harmony and confidence, there is no chance for post-war 
civilization. Happily this does not preclude a more effective Empire 
Trade policy than the tentative Ottawa Conference suggested. But it 
does mean that the economic ties between the Empire and the United 
States must be concurrently strengthened. That is demanded by the 
mere material interests of both countries; it is also an absolute condition 
of the restoration of the world’s shattered finances. 

V 

POST-WAR ENGLAND 

In England we shall he faced with a number of formidable problems, 
upon the solution of which our existence as a nation will depend. We 
have been spending money at a rate which puts even the last war in the 
shade. We have incurred colossal debts, and this time there will be no 
reparations to draw on. A large portion of our expenditure has hitherto 
been raised by taxation, but the danger of inflation looms ahead. Al¬ 
though a considerable Army of Occupation will be required in Europe, 
our resources will be strained to the uttermost by the demobilization of 
millions of men, and the turn-over of our industries to peace-time con¬ 
ditions. This time in addition to the men there will be some two million 
women to demobilize. Some of these—perhaps the great majority—will 
desire nothing better than to get home again at once. But for others the 
future will be blank; and in any case it seems a pity to throw away 
entirely the admittedly high capacity and experience of the women’s 
Services. A suggestion made by the 1942 Committee on the conditions of 
the three women’s Services of which I was a member seems well worth 
considering. “To meet the needs of the liberated populations and those 
of the armies of occupation,” we pointed out, “technical staffs will be 
required throughout Europe both for administration and relief. Detach¬ 
ments of the women’s Services would be admirably fitted to share in these 
duties.” Much of the work to be done is essentially women’s work. 
The chief danger to be avoided is a slump with its aftermath of unemploy¬ 
ment. It is essential that we should prepare in advance a well-balanced 
demobilization scheme, which will give priority to the release of those 
who will be necessary to re-create the essential services, and at the same 
time prevent the flooding of the labour market. Public control will 
probably be necessary in certain national services. 

Lord Keynes thinks that it will take three years of rigorous economy 
and discipline to make this country recover from the effects of the war. 
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It cannot recover at all—most assuredly it cannot maintain and foster 
great schemes of social reconstruction—unless there is at least a consider¬ 
able revival in the export trades. We must export to live. Keynes is 
hopeful of a revival which will give us an export trade 50 per cent, above 
that of 1938, and his formula is simple: “ Organize,” he told Manchester 
in 1942, “the output of what is most likely to be in demand at the lowest 
possible cost on the greatest possible scale.” But the brilliant clarity of 
the recipe hides the difficulty of its application. Where are the markets 
to come from? With India and the Dominions becoming more and more 
self-contained, and old markets like Germany and China probably in a 
state of economic collapse, who is to buy the mountains of cheap goods 
which Manchester is to produce however real the demand for them ma y 
be? The revival of the export trades may be possible. But it is difficult 
to believe that it will be rapid, or even possible in this form. We should 
have to increase our exports enormously at a time when markets were 
contracting, and to compete in the manufacture of cheap goods against 
countries whose overheads are far less than ours. The best hope for it lies 
in the spread of a spirit of co-operation between the various countries. 
“We must find a better way,” as Sir William Jowitt has put it, than trying 
to ‘steal an advantage’ in the export markets. Collaboration in the 
development and distribution of raw materials is the first step to a better 
and saner world. 

It is essential that agriculture should not be allowed to lapse as it did 
after the last war. Planning on a national and international scale will 
be required. For a long time after the signing of peace there will be 
a great demand, owing to lack of shipping, for home-grown supplies 
for food. Millions of acres are now under cultivation, and nothing could 
be better for national physique and morale than that England should 
retain and develop her agricultural position. But agriculture must be 
made a paying proposition, and this means co-operative farming, research, 
extended means for agricultural training, and the improvement of labour 
conditions. The five-year plan proposed by Lord Scott’s Committee is 
full of admirable suggestions for a real agricultural revival based, not on 
national ownership of the land, but on some national control of farming, 
which is probably essential if public money is to be spent in the develop¬ 
ment of the countryside. No body of men, it has been said, works harder 
for longer hours with less absenteeism than the farm labourer. He 
deserves well the modest reward which is all that he asks—sufficient food 
and enough leisure to prevent him from going stale. At the other end of 
the scale, the farmer has been called upon to revolutionize his methods 
and machinery, and work his soil as he would never have dreamed of 
working it in peace-time, with the result that at the end of the war he may 
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be left with worn-out tractors and other implements, a depreciated capital, 
and his land in a much lowered state of fertility. This is a contingency 
which must be provided against. 

The repair of the devastation of war will occupy much of our labour, 
and will give us a unique opportunity; a Ministry of Planning must see 
that the best use is made of it. Now we have a chance which will never 
recur to abolish our slums and replace the mean and monotonous rows of 
grimy tenements, the legacy of the Victorian era, by well-designed housing 
schemes, with plenty of open spaces for purposes of recreation. It is 
excellent that the Bressey Report for London, of which I have already 
spoken, is being resuscitated. Ribbon building must cease, and more than 
ever must be done for the preservation of the countryside. Dartmoor, 
the Lake District, the New Forest, and other beauty spots must be taken 
over as National Parks and preserved from the clutches of the builder. 

Educational reform is vitally important, and, in addition to parental 
control, to which I have already referred, considerable changes in our 
system will be required to meet the conditions of the post-war world. 
What we shall most of all require is leadership. At the present moment, 
we lay far too great stress on bookwork, and this, as the Master of Balliol 
has remarked, is an ordeal which only the strongest can survive. In 
examinations for the public services, due weight must be accorded to the 
‘interview,’ and the formation of character must be the foremost aim 
of every educationist. The principles laid down by Cecil Rhodes for 
choosing his scholars must be applied and extended. The part played in 
our national life by the public schools in the past is beyond question, but 
their influence has been confined to too small a class. They must be 
thrown open to every boy and girl of brains and character. The school¬ 
leaving age must be raised to fifteen, if primary education is to be the 
national service it ought to be, and the pupil must be taught to use his 
hands as well as his brains. A boy should be required not only to reach 
certain standards in general culture and athletics, but he should be taught 
to sail a boat, make something with his hands, or perhaps take his place 
in an exploring expedition on the fines of Commander Murray-Levick’s 
Public Schools Exploring Society. Citizenship must form a part of the 
curriculum. No girl should go out into the world without a training 
in domestic science and mothercraft. “People should be taught,” writes 
Lord David Cecil truly, “that it is their first duty to think for themselves, 
to approach a subject in a spirit of impartial scientific inquiry, and not to 
shrink from a conclusion because it is disagreeable to themselves or un¬ 
popular with other people.” I lay great stress on the interchange of pupils 
and teachers between England, the United States, and the Dominions as 
one of the surest stepping-stones to international co-operation. 
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VI 

THE COLONIES 

This review of the post-war policy to be followed cannot omit to make 
some reference to our Colonial Empire. The colonies, as an important 
source of the supply of raw materials, are of great value in the economic 
rehabilitation of the world. There have in the past been defects in our 
colonial administration, and there is a wide field for energy and initiative, 
but it is a distortion of the facts to say that the Colonial Empire originated 
in a spirit of conquest and domination. Furthermore, a study of French, 
German, Dutch, American, and Belgian methods shows that in the 
standard of personnel and in their devotion to the interests of the 
governed our Service is unsurpassed. 

I remember how in 1919, in connexion with my work to improve 
Imperial communications by air development, the much wider problem 
of colonial grouping and administration arose, and Milner, with whom 
I discussed the matter, asked me to draw up a memorandum on the 
subject. I wrote two—one on the possible grouping of the West Indies 
and one on a scheme for the advancement of the colonies in East 
and Central Africa. I also dealt with the necessity for an improved 
system of administration, both central and overseas. I received a very 
kind letter from Milner, but he left the Colonial Office and nothing 
was done. Since my return from India I have constantly urged the 
necessity of regrouping the colonies and supporting them with economic 
and administrative reforms, and the subject has again been raised in 
the Lords. 

Hitherto we have been mainly contented to be responsible for law and 
order, leaving economic development to individual enterprise. Two or 
three years ago a Colonial Development Fund of £5,000,000 was estab¬ 
lished. This should be largely increased and devoted to well-considered 
schemes for advancing the economic development, education, and social 
advancement of the colonial peoples, and to rehabilitate industries in 
colonies like Malaya. In the matter of appointments, it is only natural 
that the best men should gravitate to the more advanced and prosperous 
colonies, but this is a tendency which requires to be checked. The poorer 
and the less developed the colony the greater the need for a vigorous 
and enterprising administrator. There is small doubt but that the whole 
system of government within the Empire will have to be radically over¬ 
hauled. 

After the war the allotment of old and new mandated territories will 
have to be considered, and for many years to come some countries 
will require to grow to maturity under the guidance of more advanced 
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Powers, but the distribution will have to be made from the point of view 
not of the country holding the trust but of the country entrusted. Re¬ 
distribution of either people or raw materials or resources may or may 
not be a good thing; but, if it is good, it cannot be confined to one part of 
the globe only. It is a problem which would have to be dealt with on a 
world basis. From the purely economic point of view, the control of the 
raw material of the colonies is not of sufficient importance to make a real 
difference to the post-war world. Mr Amery in his book, The German 
Colonial Claim , has shown what a will-o’-the-wisp the cry for colonial 
redistribution or internationalization really is. 

Old prejudices die hard, but I hope that in the Second British Empire 
which I visualize after the war, the colour bar will gradually but surely 
disappear. The position of India as a self-governing Dominion, and the 
contacts made between Indians and other members of the Empire, both 
in the field and in the economic sphere during the present war, may help 
to break down the barrier. Moreover, Australia cannot expect, with her 
vast territories and her relatively small population, to prohibit indefinitely 
the entrance of some at least of the members of the over-populated 
countries to her northern coasts. 

The stability of the old Roman Empire was based on the proud boast of 
all its members, without distinction of race or creed, Civis Romanus sum. 
We too must aim at the collaboration of all races, white or coloured, 
for the achievement of a common end. Systematic research into colonial 
problems on the lines of Lord Hailey’s admirable work on Africa should 
be extended, and the 1941 report of the West Indian Royal Commission 
should be studied by all. As I wrote to The Times in April 1940, we want 
to awaken our own people to an intelligent faith in the Empire as a world¬ 
wide guardian of peace, freedom, and fair dealing and as an instrument 
for raising the standards of living of all the peoples of our Commonwealth. 
Lastly, we must state unequivocally that our aim, as in the case of India, 
is “the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to 
the progressive realization of responsible government within the Empire.” 
Our object must be the ultimate transformation of Empire into Common¬ 
wealth. Only thus can we expect to obtain the full co-operation of the 
United States of America in spheres like the West Indies, where our 
interests are inseparable. 


VII 

THE EMPIRE OF THE FUTURE 

The British Empire stood for some time alone between civilization and 
irretrievable disaster. The present war is the supreme test of its moral 
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value. If it holds together as a free and strong association of peoples of 
every race, colour, and creed, it will continue to uphold freedom in peace. 
It has changed much in the past. If it is to fulfil its new functions it must 
change much more in the future. The British Empire does not exist for 
the benefit of its own members only. Professor Barker has put this point 
luminously. “One may cite,” he suggests, 

the analogy of the English language. It may be necessary to alter and simplify 
the English language in order that it may serve others than those who speak 
it as their native tongue, and so that it may become a language of international 
communication. May not the same be true of the form and structure of the 
British Empire, and may it not be necessary to alter and simplify and define 
that, too, along federal lines in order that it may serve others who use it and 
so that it may become an organ of international peace ? 

But it is none the less true that our strength lies in unshaken loyalty 
to our own traditions and our own psychology. It is this loyalty which 
has saved us in many perils in the past and inspired our people to some 
of their greatest achievements. It must inspire us still in the greatest 
achievement which any nation has ever been called upon to attempt. 
What we have to prove is not only that the British ideal is the stronger, 
but that it deserves to be the stronger; not only that it can win, but that 
it ought to win. And the first necessary step towards this is the education 
of our own people in the knowledge of what British Imperialism really 
means. 

Imperialism is the bridge between loyalty to one’s country and loyalty 
to the welfare of the human race. As Sir Norman Angell has said, “The 
Empire is not a possession; it is a human and world-wide association. 
The Empire is a trust.” Since September 1939 the world scene has 
changed almost beyond recognition. State after state has fallen before 
the Nazi invader. The British Commonwealth, far from falling, is being 
re-created. There has been nothing more inspiring in the history of the 
world than the unity of purpose of the Commonwealth from the greatest 
Dominion and India to the smallest island colony. Never through the 
long centuries has there been greater cause for pride. Never has the true 
metal shone more brightly. 

The Commonwealth has stood out not only as itself a free association 
of peoples but as the one effective defence for the future of the liberties 
and even the existence of the smaller states. The alternative is a new era 
of barbarism. In resisting this the American peoples are with us, and 
more than half the rest of the world is on our side. If we are wise 
and sincere the British Empire can be made the foundation-stone of the 
next age. 
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I have now come to the end of my story, and I hope my reason for telling 
it has been made clear. Our Empire, which I have had the privilege 
of serving in many quarters of the world and in many capacities, embraces 
one-quarter of the surface of the earth, and its population includes peoples 
of every creed and colour. Together with the inhabitants of the United 
States, it contains one-third of the human race. We stand for the best 
things—freedom for the individual, tolerance, fair play, and kindness— 
and wherever our fathers went they took these ideals with them. In this 
spirit they founded the free British Commonwealth and the free peoples 
of America. At the present moment all these blessings are at stake, and 
we are threatened with a catastrophe which would mean the destruction 
of all that we have worked for many generations to establish—our liberty, 
our religion, and the decencies of life. I have tried to show, from my 
own experiences, some of the mistakes which in the past have led to the 
present state of affairs, and to suggest how they may be remedied in 
the future. How far I have succeeded I must leave my readers to judge 
for themselves. 
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APPENDIX I 

NOTES ON AIR RECONNAISSANCE 

(1) Now that squadrons of the Royal Flying Corps have been or ganiz ed 
in wings, it is desirable that some indication should be given of the methods 
of reconnaissance which have been employed in the first period of the war, 
in order that advantage may be taken of the experience gained, and that 
the reconnaissance of the enemy may be as complete in the future as it has 
been in the past. 

(2) Wings which are allotted to armies are army troops, and the aero¬ 
planes of each wing are at the disposal of the Wing Commander, under 
instructions of the Army Commander, for such temporary allotment or 
detachment to Army Corps or Divisions as may be, from time to time, 
advisable. 

(3) The missions on which aeroplanes may be dispatched are of four 
main types: 

(a) Destructive. It is a general rule that hostile aircraft should be 
attacked wherever met with, unless, for such reasons as the distance to be 
traversed, or the importance of the duty on which he is already engaged, 
the flier should consider it undesirable to engage. For this reason every 
British aeroplane carries a suitable equipment. Some are armed with 
machine-guns. In all other two-seater aeroplanes the observer carries a 
rifle or carbine and the pilot a pistol, with sufficient ammunition. In a 
single-seated aeroplane a pistol is the weapon which has been found 
suitable. For the attack of troops or material on the ground, bombs or 
steel arrows are carried as ordered. 

For the attack of aircraft no orders are required to be issued, except 
such as will ensure the presence of a sufficient force of aeroplanes to 
destroy or drive away the enemy’s aircraft. 

The attack of troops on the ground may be undertaken at the discretion 
of the flier, provided always that sufficient care is exercised in avoiding 
the attack of localities where any considerable injury is likely to be 
inflicted on the persons of peaceful inhabitants. The destruction of 
material, and especially the dispatch of expeditions against any particular 
objective, should not usually be undertaken without reference to General 
Headquarters, in order that the latest information as to the value of the 
objective may be obtained, so as to ensure that it is worth the risk 
incurred. 

( b ) Artillery Observation and Reconnaissance in the Immediate Front of 
the Troops. This can be very well undertaken by aeroplanes allotted to, 
or acting under the orders of, Army Corps or Divisional Commanders. 
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The particular uses of such reconnaissance are: The location of the 
enemy’s defences, gun positions, or reserves; and the observation of 
artillery fire. 

If these duties be delegated by armies to Army Corps it is desirable 
that the area to be covered by such reconnaissance as distinct from 
artillery observation should be defined. 

It will usually be sufficient if it extends to eight or nine miles in front 
of the line. The Wing-Commander should ensure that no part of the 
front is left unobserved, by indicating the dividing line between the areas 
to be reconnoitred by the different corps or divisions. A slight over¬ 
lapping should be allowed for, more especially on the flanks of armies. 

(c) Tactical Reconnaissance for Armies. These have usually been called 
“Tactical Reconnaissances” ; but the use of the words is likely to lead to 
misunderstanding, as the information obtained may be either tactical or 
strategical. The area to be covered by such reconnaissances may extend 
to some twenty miles from the front, and is usually somewhat extended 
to the flanks, overlapping to some extent the reconnaissance on either 
side. The information obtained by such reconnaissance should be brought 
in the first place to the Wing-Commander at Army Headquarters, and 
by him passed to the Army Headquarters Staff. 

Aeroplane patrols to drive off hostile aeroplanes should also be ordered 
by Wing-Commanders. 

(d) Strategical Reconnaissance undertaken by Order of General Head¬ 
quarters. Reconnaissance of this kind may be carried out either by 
aeroplanes sent direct from General Headquarters or by the aeroplanes 
of armies, under instructions from General Headquarters, according to 
the conditions of weather, distance, and aeroplanes available. Those 
sent out by General Headquarters return there and report direct; those 
sent out by wings, on the instructions of General Headquarters, return 
to the Wing-Commander, and the information is sent to General Head¬ 
quarters through the army staff, the original report being forwarded as 
soon as possible by the Wing-Commander to Headquarters, Royal 
Flying Corps. 

No strategical reconnaissance will be carried out by armies other than 
that allotted to them by General Headquarters. In the event of Army 
Commanders requiring a strategical reconnaissance in addition to those 
already so ordered, they will ask General Headquarters to issue the 
necessary instructions. 

A. J. Murray , 1 Lieutenant-General 
Chief of the General Staff 

General Headquarters 

\5th January 1915 


1 Sir Archibald Murray, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
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APPENDIX II 

RfiSUMfi OF OPERATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

MADE 

(Submitted to Vice-Admiral Eastern Mediterranean Squadron, 

January 1916) 

The salient facts to which I would draw special attention are: 

(1) That throughout the period of my command the R.N.A.S., E.M.S., 
was not supported by the Air Department; there was no adequate system 
of supply and maintenance either of material or of personnel. 

(2) That as a result the strength of the Air Service declined until at the 
end of the land campaign the actual total number of pilots and aeroplanes 
available for service in the two Wings were: Pilots, 14; Aeroplanes, 15. 
Whereas according to the recognized complements of the two Wings 
the totals should have been: Pilots, 36; Aeroplanes, 60. 

These facts are proved by the weekly and monthly returns of aircraft 
and personnel which were forwarded to the Admiralty. 

Recommendations Made 

Material. In my report, to carry which into effect I was sent to the 
Mediterranean, a total of fifty-four aeroplanes was asked for to meet the 
requirements of the Dardanelles Campaign. Subsequently a working 
basis of a constant sixty aeroplanes was agreed to by the Admiralty. The 
lower total was never reached; on the contrary the numbers dwindled 
until the two Wings, of which the normal complement was three squadrons 
each, could not muster sufficient aeroplanes to make two full squadrons 
between them. 

The supply of spare parts was so defective that although older machines 
were frequently dismantled to utilize their parts, it became necessary also 
on several occasions to utilize parts of machines which had not been 
erected in order to effect urgent repairs in machines in use. This difficulty 
as to spares was much increased by the apparent neglect of any effort at 
standardization. As many as nine different types of aeroplane were 
supplied, and these did not include any of the more efficient and important 
types asked for— viz.. Royal Aircraft Factory B.E.2c’s, long-distance 
weight-carrying machines, and fighting machines. 

The lack of fighting machines in particular was a very serious dis¬ 
advantage. These were repeatedly pressed for both by letter and by 
cable. They were definitely promised in Admiralty cable No. 273, dated 
October 9, 1915. The loss of a number of officers who were brought down 
in combats in the air was in my opinion largely owing to the lack of such 
machines. 

Personnel. The full complement of the personnel for the two aero¬ 
plane Wings, as laid down by the Air Department, is thirty-six pilots and 
twenty-four observers. I pointed out in my letter dated November 2, 
1915, that this complement was not sufficient to meet active service 
requirements in the Eastern Mediterranean. Reference to the monthly 
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returns of personnel will, however, show how far short even of the 
complement laid down were the numbers actually supplied. 

This shortage was aggravated by the fact that a large number of pilots 
were constantly non-effective through ill-health. The shortage also 
placed a very unfair strain on those carrying on the work who, as a 
result, broke down more rapidly. 

It should be noted that during the whole period of my command, 
August 1915 to January 1916, no observers were sent out by the Admiralty. 
The original number sent out with the two Wings was four (No. 2 Wing 1, 
No. 3 Wing 3). Four trained observers were subsequently obtained from 
the Military Wing through the War Office; the remainder were recruited 
from the Naval and Military Forces at the Dardanelles and trained on 
the spot. The training of these observers constituted a very severe 
handicap to an air service which was constantly under maximum strain 
in order to meet service requirements. Inefficient co-operation between 
the Air Service and ships’ guns or land batteries frequently resulted from 
the necessity for using partially trained observers. 

Organization. In my report to the Admiralty dated July 9, 1915, I 
recommended that the reorganization of the R.N.A.S., E.M.S., should 
include the addition of “one fast trawler or sea-going tug with derrick 
and open deck space upon which an aeroplane can be hoisted from the 
sea.” I also recommended that a “Parent Ship” should be provided. 
In later memoranda I again pointed out the necessity for these craft. 
Neither was supplied. The lack of a trawler or tug of the above descrip¬ 
tion entailed the loss of a number of machines which fell into the sea and 
had to be towed in. This usually took several hours, and the machine 
suffered irretrievably in the process. The lack of a Parent Ship entailed 
that engines had to be cleaned and repaired in sheds and tents which were 
frequently enveloped in clouds of wind-driven sand and dust. The 
consequent loss of efficiency to the Air Service was great. The flying 
reports show that 30 per cent, of service flights failed through engine 
trouble, and this was also a contributory cause to the loss of several lives 
and a number of machines. 

Expansion. In certain memoranda I set forth in detail the probable 
requirements of the R.N.A.S. in the Eastern Mediterranean, including 
Egypt and Salonika, and put forward suggestions for the improvement 
of the forwarding arrangements for supplies. With the exception of one 
suggestion which was to the effect that an officer should be stationed at 
Malta to expedite R.N.A.S. material none of these recommendations 
were adopted. 

I subsequently obtained sanction from the Vice-Admiral commanding 
E.M.S. for Lieutenant the Hon. L. Guest, R.N.V.R., to proceed to 
England to represent to the Air Department at the Admiralty the urgent 
requirements of the R.N.A.S. in the Eastern Mediterranean. This officer 
left for England on November 5, and took with him copies of the various 
memoranda which had been submitted and to which no replies had been 
received. Lieutenant Guest arrived back at Imbros on December 13, 
and informed me that the Air Department had stated that they wefe 
prepared to make the R.N.A.S., E.M.S., up to strength and provide the 
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additional expansion asked for in my memorandum dated October 21, 
1915, provided that Naval and Military authorities at the Dardanelles 
applied for such expansion. I had an interview with the C.G.S., M.E.F., 
and with the C.O.S., E.M.S., and submitted a draft cable which I under¬ 
stand was dispatched on December 7, 1915. 

Possibly as a result of these cables, eleven pilots were sent out and 
arrived on December 18, 1915. A number of these pilots were insuf¬ 
ficiently trained and incapable of flying the machines in use. Shortly 
after their arrival Wing Commander Samson, Squadron Commander 
Davies, and three other experienced pilots were ordered home, against my 
recommendation, and no reliefs were sent. This left a junior officer 
aged twenty-one in command of No. 3 Wing, and it became necessary to 
transfer the only Squadron Commander left with No. 2 Wing. 

On December 14 and 19 cables were received from the Air Department 
promising between sixty and seventy aeroplanes, the bulk to be expected 
to arrive before the end of January. Up to the date of my departure from 
Imbros, January 26, no aeroplanes had arrived at Imbros and only eight 
were reported in transit. 

In conclusion I would point out: 

(1) That although the R.N.A.S., E.M.S., succeeded in meeting the 
requirements of the Dardanelles Campaign, it could not have done so if 
that campaign had continued a few weeks longer. If the process of 
evacuation at Suvla, Anzac, and Helles had resulted as was expected, in 
heavy fighting, the R.N.A.S. could not have met the additional require¬ 
ments for spotting machines, etc., and disastrous results might have 
ensued. 

(2) That the very heavy work thrown upon the very small number of 
efficient pilots, who were obliged to fly machines in many cases no longer 
suitable for Service work, resulted in unnecessary strain and loss of life. 

(3) That if the two Wings had been kept up to strength and the more 
efficient types of machines asked for had been supplied the R.N.A.S., 
E.M.S., would undoubtedly have been able to render far more valuable 
service and could have assisted the operations in the Dardanelles very 
materially. The theatre offered peculiar facilities for effective bomb 
attack. 

(4) That if the additional expansion asked for in my memorandum 
dated October 21, 1915, had been supplied the R.N.A.S. would also have 
been in a position to cope successfully with all requirements in the whole 
of the Eastern Theatre of operations. 

F. H. Sykes, Wing Captain 

Commanding R.N.A.S ., E.M.S. 
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APPENDIX III 

NOTES ON ECONOMY OF MAN-POWER 
BY MECHANICAL MEANS 

The area covered is very large, and it has been thought best to divide 
the study into three parts: 

(I) The first dealing with strategical and tactical tendencies on the 
Western Front, and showing those forms of attack and defence 
which it is thought will develop during 1918. 

(II) The second showing various technical and mechanical means 
which it is suggested would best assist in carrying into successful 
effect the strategical and tactical requirements so arrived at. 

(Ill) The third touching upon the more national aspects of shipping, 
supplies, etc., and certain possibilities of saving and economy. 

The following conclusions and recommendations are arrived at: 

(1) That for the Allies, who are not striving for a decision in 1918, the 
best measures for an offensive defensive are by means of a series of large 
raids, the ground taken not being held. 

(2) That the most likely form of German attack is a series of wearing 
attacks followed by a decisive attack on a broad front. To meet this the 
defensive front system should, where possible, be reduced to a form of 
outpost line, the real defence being at a distance to the rear. 

(3) That an intensive preparation of a defensive system of great depth 
should be carried out. 

(4) That a large increase in machine-guns should be taken up. 

(5) That the most strenuous efforts should be made to obtain absolute 
air superiority, and that unremitting bombing attacks on ‘root’ industries 
and communications should be scientifically thought out and made. 

(6) That plans for the use of tanks on the defensive for counter-attack 
purposes should he pushed on. 

(7) That a large increase in the use of gas should be organized. 

(8) That an improved system of light signals should be worked up. 

(9) That the confusion of enemy counter-battery intelligence by use of 
dummy batteries, etc., should be aimed at. 

(10) That the question of economizing tonnage by regularizing sea 
transport services and changing the sources of supply of certain products 
should be reconsidered. 

(11) That a gradual but large reduction in the number of animals 
employed with the Armies in the field should be initiated, and that a 
revision of the transport establishments generally, and more particularly 
in the Salonika force, should be undertaken. 

(12) That enhanced local production of foodstuffs in various theatres 
of war should be ordered. 

(13) That a reduction in canteen stores is necessary. 

(14) That the further exploitation of India and the East generally not 
only for foodstuffs but for railway material, munitions, etc., must be 
undertaken. 
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(15) That there should be a general reduction in rations, such reduc¬ 
tions being effected on a graduated scale. 

(16) Stringent regulations and reduction in the use of petrol. Bulk 
supply to be worked up. 

(17) That the use of petrol substitutes should be pushed on as rapidly 
as possible. 

(18) That a further development of light railways must be made. 


(I) Strategical and Tactical 
( Western Front ) 

As time has gone on and the question of man-power has become more 
and more the deciding factor, so have strategical and tactical methods 
been altered. 

The original conception of a break-through with unlimited objective 
failed at the first and second battles of Ypres, at Loos, and in Champagne 
in 1915. The heavy losses suffered in passing the enemy’s defended zone 
thinned and disorganized the attacking troops; and once out of support 
of their artillery they were easily held by well-placed machine-guns, or 
counter-attacked and driven back. 

In the next period artillery preparations were longer, more sustained 
and heavier, and the attacking infantry were given a limited objective, 
though this was still in some cases outside the effective range of the 
supporting artillery, as at the Somme on July 1st, 1916. The conception 
still was that of breaking completely through the enemy’s defences, and 
pushing through the breach made a large body of fresh troops. 

When the first effort to make an immediate breach failed, as on the 
Somme and in the German attack at Verdun, it was attempted to wear 
down the enemy’s resistance and use up his reserves by a series of repeated 
attacks with limited objectives. This strategy culminated in the Passchen- 
daele Ridge battle. 

The history of all the ‘set-piece’ battles on the Western Front in 1916 
and 1917— viz., Verdun, Somme, Arras-Vimy, Chemin des Dames, 
3rd Battle of Ypres—is very much the same— i.e., an initial success for the 
attacker and then a long battle with but little ground gained and very 
heavy losses on both sides. 

Besides these large ‘set-piece’ battles, we have several ‘side-show’ 
battles, which were undertaken with a real limited objective— i.e., with no 
intention of either breaking through or undertaking a long battle to wear 
down the enemy. These are: French attacks at Verdun, Wytschaete- 
Messines, French attack on Aisne. These attacks were successful with 
comparatively slight loss to the attacker, during the early stages at all 
events. 

Finally we have the Cambrai attack, conceived on a different plan, 
which commenced with a complete success achieved at a trifling cost. 

The inherent difficulties of a ‘break-through’ battle— i.e., a battle in 
which it is sought to make a breach in the enemy’s defences at one blow. 
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and then pour a mass of fresh troops through the breach made—are as 
follows: 

(a) The breach must be made on a wide front, otherwise the com¬ 
munications of the force pushed into the gap are congested, and its 
flanks threatened by counter-attack— e.g., at Cambrai. 

(b) There must be large numbers of fresh troops behind the original 
attacking troops, as the endurance of the latter will be exhausted in 
breaking through the enemy’s defended zone. These fresh troops must 
be pushed through at once, before the enemy can bring up reserves to 
close the gap. All preparations must be made for the supply of the troops 
pushed through. 

(c) The original attack must be made in sufficient strength and must 
be sufficiently well prepared by artillery to enable the whole of the 
enemy’s defensive zone to be broken through at one effort. 

(d) Large quantities of labour and of road and railway material must 
be pushed up to enable the trackless, shell-cratered vicinity of ‘no man’s 
land’ to be traversable by vehicles. 

To attempt to fulfil these conditions has meant: a very large con¬ 
centration of troops; very extensive preparations, building of railways 
and roads, etc.; a prolonged artillery bombardment. 

All these give warning to the defender, who is thereby enabled to 
concentrate his reserves, prepare defensive lines in rear, bring up artillery, 
etc. 

It does not appear that this form of attack should ever be successful 
on the Western Front. The defended zone is too extensive and highly 
organized to be broken through at one blow, and the communications in 
rear are so highly developed that the defender can bring up his reserves 
to the threatened point more quickly than the attacking force can make 
headway. 

This form of attack must be expensive in men to the attacker, as to 
achieve the desired result quickly, he must be prepared to employ a large 
mass of men and push on regardless of losses. 

If the Germans decide to adopt this form of attack in 1918 they can 
employ a larger mass than has yet been used on the Western Front. But 
they should not succeed against resolute defence well equipped with 
mechanical devices. 

The second form of attack, which aims at wearing down the defender’s 
resistance by repeated blows at the same point, until finally a break¬ 
through _with unlimited objective is possible, can only be successful in 
the conditions that: 

( o .) The rate of wastage of the defender is very much greater than that 
of the attacker; or 

(by The attacker has such numerical superiority that he can afford to 
lose men at a higher rate and still exhaust his adversary, remaining 
himself unexhausted; and 

(c) The attacker can repair and make co mmuni cations through the 
conquered zone so rapidly that his advance will not be interrupted. 

These conditions have never yet been fulfi lled 

The chief advantages of the attacker are choice of time and place and 
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the moral which the possession of the initiative gives. By repeated blows 
at the same point he sacrifices the greater part of the first advantage, and 
by repeated attacks with little apparent gain (from the point of view of 
the troops) he sacrifices a good deal of the second. 

It stands to reason that the effort in physical endurance demanded of 
the attacker is greater than that of the defender. He has to advance over 
ground broken up by shell-fire, carrying a heavy weight, and to con¬ 
solidate after the attack. As regards moral endurance, once the defender 
has had time to concentrate troops and artillery on the front of the attack 
there should not be much difference. And as regards wastage there 
seems no reason why the attack should have any advantage over a skil¬ 
fully conducted defence. The defender naturally loses more in prisoners; 
on the other hand the attacker’s lines must be denser, as he must have 
sufficient men left after the advance to provide for consolidation and 
resistance to counter-attack. 

The attacker’s difficulties in regard to communications as he advances 
are obvious; and he has to expose in the battle-zone a large number of 
men to make and repair them. 

The Germans will not have sufficient numerical superiority to admit 
of their suffering much heavier losses than the Allies and still being able 
to outlast them. 

Therefore this form of attack should not succeed unless the defence 
commits great errors. The Germans will have the advantage of a united 
command in the battle. 

The experience of these battles appears to have shown that: 

(a) By careful preparation the attacker can usually win an initial 
success comparatively cheaply; but 

(b) he cannot repeat his attacks sufficiently rapidly to break through 
the enemy’s line before the enemy can bring up reserves to meet him; 

(c) once the battle-front is determined, and the defender has had time 
to make preparations to meet the attack, the attacker cannot wear down 
the defender rapidly; the idea that the attacker is at an advantage once 
the defender is driven from his original prepared defences has proved 
illusory. 

The above would seem to indicate that, if the strategy of wearing down 
the enemy is adopted, it is better and more economical to strike at a series 
of points in succession, with a limited objective in depth, and, having won 
the initial success, to break off the battle, than to continue striking at the 
same point. 

This was, more or less, the British conception for 1917. The Arras 
battle was prolonged at the request of the French. 

The point is further exemplified by the success of the ‘side-show’ 
battles. 

But even in those battles with a limited objective, where no attempt has 
been made to make a further extensive advance after the first attack, heavy 
losses have been suffered during the process of consolidating the new line, 
before proper defences have been made and guns moved up in support. 
The new fines have to be strongly held during this period to meet a 
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possible counter-attack; and a great many men have to be employed in 
the shell zone improving communications, bringing up artillery, material, 
etc. Losses from shell-fire are consequently apt to be heavy. 

The logical conclusion, therefore, is that the most economical method 
of wearing down the enemy is to make an attack in sufficient strength to 
enable the enemy’s first zone of defences and gun positions to be pene¬ 
trated ; but instead of attempting to hold the ground gained and suffering 
the consequent losses during the process of consolidation, to withdraw 
to the original positions held, before the enemy has time to develop a 
counter-attack on a large scale, or to concentrate artillery fire on the 
ground he has been driven from. 

The advantages, in addition to the avoidance of losses in the period 
following the attack, are: 

(a) No large concentration of troops is necessary. 

(h) No extensive preparations for making communications up to the 
captured line, or taking forward material, are necessary. Therefore the 
front of attack can be more easily concealed from the enemy. 

(c) The attacking infantry can go into the battle lightly equipped. 
Their endurance will thus be increased. 

id) Fewer troops need be used if it is not intended to consolidate and 
hold the ground gained. 

The above advantages will be greatly accentuated if the attack is made 
with tanks when nature and state of terrain is suitable, as at Cambrai, 
and no long artillery preparation is necessary. 

( e ) If the enemy’s defences have been well destroyed he can be sub¬ 
jected to considerable losses while repairing them. 

The form of attack suggested, therefore, as the best means of inflicting 
heavy losses on the enemy at small cost to oneself is a raid on a very large 
scale, supported by tanks and a large number of low-flying armoured 
aeroplanes. The raid should be designed to penetrate if possible as far 
as the enemy’s gun positions, and should be made on as wide a front as 
the available number of troops, tanks, and aeroplanes will permit. 

The objections which may be urged against this form of attack are: 

(a) It can lead to no decisive results. But it is claimed that man¬ 
power will be the deciding factor, and any form of action which enables 
that of the enemy to be destroyed at small cost to one’s own will eventually 
produce a situation when a decisive result can be obtained. 

( b ) The process of withdrawal will be difficult and will be attended with 
heavy loss. If the attack comes as a surprise and is successful there will 
be a period before the enemy has collected sufficient reserves to make any 
serious counter-attack or hamper a withdrawal. There would have been 
no difficulty, it is believed, in withdrawing after the first attack on Cambrai. 

(c) The fear of lowering moral by withdrawal and the temptation to 
exploit success will be irresistible. These must be guarded, against. The 
latter appears to have been the reason for the ultimate reverse at Cambrai. 

The tactics of such an attack need careful study and practice. It is 
suggested that tanks, escorted by low-flying armoured aeroplanes, should 
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be the chief weapon to clear the way for the infantry, part of which must 
be detailed to take up an outpost line to cover the withdrawal. Parties 
for the destruction of the enemy’s defences and the removal or destruction 
of guns and other booty must be detailed. 

The most obvious defence against such a form of attack is to make the 
front zone of defence a mere outpost line and have the main line of 
defence and the majority of the artillery farther in rear. T his has the dis¬ 
advantage of probably allowing a portion of the ground captured to be 
retained and must be contingent upon the area it is possible to give up 
without grave disadvantage. 

Another answer to the raid attack is a counter-attack of the same type, 
with tanks, etc., at the same time and place or as near in respect of either 
as can be managed. 

The question of defence against tanks must be carefully studied. Low- 
flying aeroplanes (even though armoured) in large numbers would 
probably best be dealt with by a machine-gun barrage; possible field-guns 
could form a barrage to deal with them. 

It would appear probable, on the whole, that the German object will 
be to try and force a decision in a big battle on the Western Front before 
the Americans can make their weight felt, and that they will only adopt 
the raid form of attack during 1918 to assist in wearing down the moral 
and man-power of our Armies. 

The raid attack, on the other hand, is particularly well adapted to our 
present needs, which are to gain time, prevent the enemy’s efforts to force 
a decision, and reduce his man-power as much as possible during 1918 
while conserving our own. 

The general conclusions from a strategical and tactical point of view 
suggested for consideration are therefore: 

(a) That for the Allies, who are not striving for a decision in 1918 but 
to gain time for the American effort to develop, the raid form of attack 
is best suited as a means to reduce the enemy’s man-power and hamper 
his preparations for an offensive on any large scale. 

(b) That the form of attack which offers the Germans the best prospects 
of success, assuming that they wish to try and force a decision in 1918, is 
not an attack by large masses on a comparatively narrow front, but a 
series of preliminary operations at various points, designed to use up and 
disperse the Allied reserves and conceal the real front of attack, followed 
by a decisive effort on as wide a front as possible, at least one hundred 
kilometres. 

(c) That the best form of defence, in view of the fact that the attacker 
can usually succeed by careful preparation in securing a considerable 
initial success, is to reduce the front zone, wherever possible, to a mere 
outpost line, and make the real defence at some distance in rear. 

(II) Organization and Technical 

The German defensive in 1917 was certainly successful on the whole, 
and a detailed and systematic study of German methods of defence should, 
if not already made, be worked out. It is an interesting fact, however. 
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that if the estimates of our Intelligence are correct the German defensive 
was more costly in man-power than our offensive. In view of the present 
relative man-power situation, our defensive in 1918 must not only be 
successful in preventing the enemy from gaining any substantial advantage, 
but must do it at a less expenditure of man-power. 

German success in defence seems to have been mainly owing to: 
(a) the skill attended by self-sacrifice with which their machine-gun 
corps has been used; (b) the skill and industry with which they constructed 
defensive works; (c) good tactical systems of defence worked out and 
altered to suit varying circumstances. 

That their losses were heavier was presumably owing to: (a) our 

superiority in guns; (£>) the losses in prisoners the defensive must always 
suffer when it gives ground. 

The Germans are believed to have tried two or three different systems 
of defence— e.g., holding front line thickly and trusting to strength of 
defences (on the Somme in July 1916, for example) ; the ‘pill-box’ system of 
defence; holding front line thinly and trusting to counter-attack to regain 
ground (Passchendaele Battle). It would be interesting to see an estimate 
as to which method was most expensive. 

The problem of economy of man-power by the fullest use of machine- 
guns, tanks, etc., may be considered under three heads, given in the 
following notes as “A,” “B,” and “ C.” 

(“A”) Increase in the Proportion of Mechanical Weapons, and More 

Scientific Use of Them 

Tables of the proportion of other arms to the infantry in the British 
Armies in France, and the proportion of guns, etc., per 1000 rifles, in a 
comparison with the corresponding German figures, would seem to show 
that we can still increase the proportion of ‘mechanical’ arms to the 
Infantry; 1 especially is this the case when on the defensive. 

The most obvious direction for increase is in machine-guns. These 
will always be the main stumbling-block to the attack and by allowing 
defensive sectors to be thinned increase offensive power, and it is here 
that our inferiority to the Germans seems most marked, both in numbers 
and skill. The German machine-gunners are undoubtedly a corps d'dlite 
both in skill and the determination with which they fight their guns. 

A reorganization of the British Machine-gun Corps is now being 
carried out to improve its organization and position. This should be 
very carefully watched and fostered. As regards any great further 
increase in numbers, our man-power position is such that increase can 
only be made by a still further reduction of the infantry. The French 

1 The figures given can only be a very rough guide, as we cannot estimate the enemy’s 
strength with accuracy and must give them credit for a full establishment of guns, etc., 
which they may not always reach in practice. The British figures are on the old 12 Bn. 
Establishment (returns not being available with the new Establishment), but on the 
basis of the actual infantry strength, which was so much below Establishment that a 
calculation based on the new Establishment up to strength will make comparatively 
little difference in the figures. 
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have accepted this and reduced their battalion to three companies and one 
machine-gun company. 

The above objection does not apply to -an increase in the proportion 
of Lewis guns in a battalion, and the proportion might with advantage 
be doubled, from 16 to 32. Here again the French have more than double 
the number of automatic rifles with a division than we have. 

The importance of superiority in aeroplanes is obvious. No effort 
must be relaxed to obtain undeniable air superiority. Complete mastery 
of the air on the battle-front, continuous day and night bombing of 
strategic nerve ganglions of material and manufacture, will diminish or 
make impossible the success of any hostile attack. Superiority in artillery 
of all kinds and in trench mortars is almost equally important. But, as 
already pointed out, large increases in flying and artillery units must mean 
eventually a reduction of infantry units. 

Tanks are an economy of man-power in two directions; they can in 
favourable circumstances achieve results that a large concentration of 
artillery and troops would otherwise be needed to produce, and they also, 
by their armour, save their crews from casualties except against a direct 
hit from artillery. 

We have at present a great advantage over the enemy in having 
developed the tank earlier, and it should be able to play a great r61e in 
the defence, if the proper organization and tactics are discovered and 
adopted. We should make all possible use of it before the enemy finds 
an effective counter. 

Another direction in which we have a distinct advantage, and which 
should be much more energetically exploited, is in the use of gas. 

The conclusions as regards this part of the problem are: 

(a) The question of the proportion of infantry to other arms requires 
study. We have reached a point now when increases in other arms 
necessarily mean reduction in the infantry. A comparison with French 
and German organizations suggests that we can still reduce our proportion 
of infantry; force of circumstances will indeed compel us to do so in 
1918, and the best theoretical proportion should be at once decided 
upon. 

( b ) An immediate increase of Lewis guns in a battalion from sixteen to 
thirty-two is advocated. 

(c) Construction of tanks and the study and practice of their tactics 
in the defence should be continued to the fullest extent and on the most 
economical basis as regards organization and personnel. The study 
should be undertaken by the General Staff, and organization and con¬ 
struction made to conform strictly to their conclusions. 

(“B”) Economy of Casualties by Mechanical or Other Means of 
Protection, or by Decreasing the Numbers in the Exposed Area 

Various forms of protective armour, etc., for troops have been ex¬ 
perimented with since the commencement of the war, but only the steel 
helmet has proved practical. 

The tank provides protection for its detachment, and, in addition to 
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fighting tanks, any development of the tank as a machine for carrying up 
material, etc., in exposed areas will economize casualties. 

As regards protective defence works, we have usually been behind the 
Germans, both in ideas and perhaps even more so in industry. The deep 
dug-out and concrete pill-box were both developed by the Germans. 
It is a defect of the national temperament that we are apt to despise pro¬ 
tective methods till experience of heavy losses has taught us the value of 
them. Greater use per man hour of labour, white and coloured, and 
prisoner-of-war companies should be enforced. 

Strong defences, besides reducing casualties among the troops occupying 
them, enable less troops to be employed to hold them, and thus reduce 
the numbers exposed to loss. 

A very important point is that in the defence of sectors especially ex¬ 
posed to attack, previous preparations should extend to a considerable 
distance in rear. Before the attack, these preparations—making of 
defences, the scientific grouping of wire to form pockets, careful distribu¬ 
tion of machine-guns and construction of emplacements, burying of cable, 
etc.—can be carried out without loss, and by labour corps, native labour, 
etc., while if we wait till the attack is actually made the same work will 
have to be done by fighting troops under the enemy’s fire. A better 
system of coloured light signals is necessary to assist in the more supple, 
accurate, and efficient use of artillery and machine-gun fire. 

The value of systematic deception requires further study. Take, for 
example, the question of batteries. Batteries are discovered on both 
sides, principally by the following means: (a) aeroplane photographs, 
( b ) flash spotters, (c) sound-ranging apparatus. The simulation of 
battery positions on photographs is an easy matter, if done intelligently, 
particular attention being paid to tracks. 

As regards ( b ) and (c) the deception is not so easily produced: 

Four light dummy guns to give the sounds and flash of real guns 
(adjustable for different calibres) light enough to be carried in one lorry 
with a crew of, say, eight men and a few telephonists. What is required 
is a complete unit to fire from various dummy positions and upset the 
whole enemy counter-battery system, by synchronizing its flashes and 
reports with those of the real batteries. 

The matter has of course already been played with, but never seriously 
organized. 

Similarly a camouflage unit can choose a waste piece of ground, and 
with scantling, canvas, etc., can erect dummy dumps, dummy railways, 
etc. 


(“ C”) Substitution of Mechanical Power (other than Weapons') 

for Man-power 

The third direction in which it would appear we can look for economy 
is by substituting, wherever possible, mechanical devices to do the work 
now performed by men or horses. 

One of the economies which might be effected in this direction appears 
to be in the gradual reduction of horse transport, especially with heavy 
batteries, and the reduction of all transport by ‘pooling’ on a broad basis. 
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this being possible with a stationary army or one that will only move 
short distances. 

Our three-ton lorry for ammunition is too heavy. A larger number of 
lighter lorries is preferable. Supply is faster, and damage to roads less. 

Every possible labour-saving device at the front, in the rear, at the 
docks, etc., is of value. At the front it is of double value, as it saves lives 
as well as economizes man-power. In the rear it makes more labour 
available for defence works, etc., which at present cannot be fully carried 
out for lack of labour. 

In all business firms labour-saving is carried to a fine art, as every 
hand which can be saved from the pay-roll means an increase of profits. 
We have reached a stage now where every man who can be saved is of 
similar value. 


(Ill) Tonnage, Material, and Supplies 

In the foregoing sections what may be termed the more military and 
technical methods to save man-power have been dealt with. From a 
broader point of view, however, the saving of man-power is obviously 
based primarily upon the provision of raw material and tonnage; organi¬ 
zation to distribute raw materials where they can be most fruitfully and 
quickly handled by manufacturing facilities to make those articles most 
urgently required and put them into active use. 

The tonnage problem in this, as in other connexions, is the most 
important. 

As far as the military situation is concerned, the economy of tonnage 
resolves itself into: 

(a) A pooling and redistribution of the existing available tonnage and 
improvements in its methods of working, with a view to its more effective 
application to the needs of the armies in the various theatres of opera¬ 
tions and to ensure that ships never sail in ballast. 

( b ) Whether the needs of the armies cannot be so varied or modified 
that tonnage would be relieved by the elimination of the carriage of non- 
essentials. 

These conditions must be considered in relation to one another. 

To take the first: Apart from food the outstanding transportation 
questions are the carrying of the American armies and of rolling-stock to 
France. Leaving out of consideration augmentation by a further squeezing 
of American shipping lines— e.g., those between North and South America 
—by building, requisitioning, etc., of the tonnage allotted to this service, 
it is of primary importance to see that the most economical use is made of 
what is actually employed. 

It would appear that time is being wasted in turning the American 
transports. At present the round trip for ships discharging in France 
occupies about six weeks, and for those discharging in England, where 
the disembarkation facilities are better, about four weeks, though in the 
latter case troops have to be sent by train to Southampton where they 
re-embark for France. The delay in the round trip as far as those ships 
going direct to France are concerned, is occasioned mainly by the fact 
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that they do not carry sufficient coal to take them back to America, and 
consequently have to call at English ports on the return journey to coal. 
The remedy for this is either that the American ships should carry suf¬ 
ficient coal for the return journey, but this can presumably only be done 
at the expense of cargo, or that sufficient coal should be provided to 
enable them to fill up at their disembarkation ports in France. The 
feasibility of this latter course and whether in view of the very insistent 
importance of hastening the arrival of man-power from America, it would 
ultimately actually economize tonnage, is for consideration. 

An important proportion of the American shipping is employed on 
the carriage of animals which are very extravagant of space, and require 
large imports of supplies to maintain them. In view of the existing 
situation on the Western Front, where the British and French armies 
are equipped for a war of movement, it seems debatable whether large 
reductions in the numbers of animals in their possession could not be 
made—the animals reduced being handed over to the Americans and to 
the Food Production Department who, it is understood, are in urgent 
need of fifteen to twenty-five thousand horses to assist agriculture. As 
far as the British Army is concerned, the following possibilities might be 
considered: 

(i) The animals set free by the suppression of a British Cavalry Division 
and Cavalry Reserve Park. (The further reduction of French cavalry 
would also seem possible.) 

(ii) The reduction of the Reserve Parks, which have no role in trench 
warfare. 

(iii) The substitution of mechanical transport for some or all of the 
existing Auxiliary Companies on the lines of Communication. 

(iv) The substitution as far as possible of mechanical for horse transport 
in heavy batteries. 

The effect of a reduction and reorganization of the animal power of 
the Allied armies in the West would diminish immediate American 
shipping requirements, and ease the tonnage now employed in the carriage 
of corn and forage. 

The utilization of the existing transatlantic passenger service between 
America and England for the carriage of such personnel of the American 
armies as could be accommodated thereon, which could be equipped in 
England on arrival. 

Next to the American transportation problem is the question as to 
whether the tonnage now employed in the maintenance of the forces in 
the field is distributed to the most economical advantage. 

An examination of the sources of food and fuel supply for the various 
theatres in which British armies are operating discloses: 

(i) As regards France. Everything has to be imported with the excep¬ 
tion of fuel wood and 5 per cent, of fresh vegetables. It seems that if such 
a system of cultivation as the Germans have adopted behind their lines 
could be developed the necessity for importing any fresh vegetables at 
all could be abolished. The German advantage lies in the fact that they 
can practically force Belgian and French labour. It might also be possible 
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to reduce importations by sea of rice and dried fruit by obtaining from 
Italy, which is a large producer of both. 

(ii) Egypt. Coal is sent from the United Kingdom. If sent from South 
Africa or India the risk to shipping, from enemy action, would no longer 
exist. For a similar reason, biscuit, instead of coming from the United 
Kingdom, might come from Australia, as it does for Mesopotamia. A 
system of return or round-trip cargoes might be arranged— e.g., cotton 
from Egypt to the United Kingdom, and other goods from the United 
Kingdom to South Africa, etc. 

(iii) Mesopotamia. Quantities of cheese and bacon are imported from 
the United Kingdom and pass through the Mediterranean. It is for 
consideration whether these could not be imported from elsewhere by a 
safer route, or whether some substitute could not be issued in lieu. 

In view of the liberality of the ration, it is questionable whether the 
large quantity of canteen stores now exported from the United Kingdom 
to distant theatres could not be reduced, or in any case a proportion of 
the stores found from nearer sources or by safer routes in the cases of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

The further exploitation of India and the East generally for munitions, 
railway material, etc., for the Eastern theatres of war, in order to avoid 
using as far as possible the dangerous Mediterranean Sea route. This is 
all the more important in view of the present situation in Transcaucasia, 
Persia, etc., and the possibilities of operations in that part of the world 
assuming increasing dimensions. 

As regards the second of the two considerations, the direct effect of 
reduction of imports to the Forces by the elimination of non-essentials 
and economies in essentials: 

(a) Reduction in the field ration: (i) for troops serving on the lines of 
communication where the conditions are analagous in many ways to those 
of troops serving in garrisons at home, where the rations have already 
been reduced; (ii) a reduction throughout of the tea and cheese ration, 
which it is thought may be wasted to some extent at present. 

The French Army has two rations for troops in the field—La Ration 
Normale, La Ration Forte. The latter is given to troops in the trenches 
or battle or to others performing especially arduous work. The former, 
sometimes with a supplement, is given to other troops, even to Divisions 
resting. 

(fi) Petrol reductions: (i) By bulk supply. At present a percentage of the 
petrol used is for the transport of other petrol. It is thought that by means 
of large tanks (old boilers, etc.) fitted on to railway trucks and transported 
from one or more base ports where petrol is landed to distributing centres 
in the forward areas, considerable economy might be effected. 

(ii) Petrol substitutes. Whether these have been sufficiently experi¬ 
mented with, and if so, with what success, not only from the point of view 
of their efficiency as substitutes, but also in so far as their constituents 
would not make any such call on shipping tonnage as would nullify, or at 
least modify, the advantages to be gained by their use. 
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(c) Any possible development of light railways to save mechanical and 
horse transport, especially on the Western Front, where a vast mass of 
transport is maintained against the time when a war of movement might 
take place. The French Army have, commencing from the time trench 
warfare set in, developed such a system of light railways that it enables 
them to keep their mechanical transport on a lower scale than that of the 
British Army. 

(d) Revision of the transport establishments for the Salonika force, 
which, as far as shipping goes, is very difficult to maintain. The force 
was originally equipped on a mobile scale for mountain warfare, when 
the prospects of an advance into Macedonia were contemplated, and 
though certain reductions have since been made, in view of the present 
and, as far as can be seen, future r61e of the force, it is for consideration 
whether further economies might not be effected. 

A comparison of the apparently costly maintenance of this force where 
the lines of communication are very short with that of Egypt, where the 
lines of communication are very long, shows that Salonika had on 
January 21, 1918, 27,384 Army Service Corps, to a ration strength of 
170,278, or about 16 per cent., whereas Egypt has 16,485 to a ration 
strength of 227, 697, or about 7 per cent. 

Even admitting certain transport provision is made for the Serbians, 
the proportion in Salonika is much higher than the French scale in the 
same theatre. 

F. H. SYKES 

Brigadier-General 

‘M’ Branch (British Section) 

March 13, 1918 


APPENDIX IV 

INDEPENDENT BOMBING COMMAND 

Great Britain has decided that the dislocation of German industrial 
effort by long-range bombing is of such importance in the ultimate issue 
of the war that, in addition to the fulfilment of the naval and military 
requirements, a portion of her resources in men and material should be 
allocated for this purpose. 

Our arrangements are in an advanced state; the nucleus force is in 
existence and is being rapidly strengthened. This force has been con¬ 
stituted as an independent air force, inasmuch as men and material have 
been allocated to it in the same manner as to the units attached to the 
naval and military forces. 

The importance attached by us to the force may be gauged from the 
fact that an officer of General Trenchard’s standing is being appointed to 
its command. 
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The resources of America are so great that some portion of them can 
legitimately be devoted to this purpose. 

Accordingly it has been suggested that the greatest and most rapid 
effect will be obtained by constituting the force on an inter-Allied basis. 

The Inter-Allied Aviation Committee held yesterday discussed the 
constitution of the force and formulated the following questions, without 
reaching a final agreement: (a) Should an independent inter-AUied force 
be created for long-distance bombing? (b) Should this force, if created, 
be subject to the Commander-in-Chief in the field or to the Supreme War 
Council? (c) (i) Should this force have a single Commander? (ii) If so, 
who should be the Commander? 

With regard to question ( a ) the opposition of the French to the consti¬ 
tution of an independent command may be owing to their lack of 
confidence in the effectiveness of the policy. I do not propose to argue 
this point, as you are fully aware of my views. Their opposition may be 
on account of their logical objection to the constitution of an independent 
Air Command in France. I, however, am convinced that the only means 
of obtaining success in these operations is to entrust the responsibility to a 
force under a single commander, whose sole thought and purpose should 
be devoted to this end. It is, of course, understood (to quote the words 
of my Cabinet Memorandum) that “any representations of the Generalis¬ 
simo to the effect that the military situation at any given time requires the 
co-operation of heavy bombing forces would receive every consideration, 
but independence of action must be secured, otherwise the risk will be 
run that purely army needs might interfere with the policy of long-range 
bombing.” 

The answer to question (b) really depends on the interpretation placed 
on the words “subject to.” France and America desire that the Com¬ 
mander should be under Foch. I, being convinced that the independence 
should be genuine and complete, maintain that he should be responsible 
solely to the Supreme War Council. 

As to question (c), I have dealt with the question of the single command 
and in my opinion General Trenchard should receive the appointment. 

As the French Aviation Authorities appear to be deeply concerned as 
to the strengthening of their Aerial Forces with the armies, and their 
enthusiasm for the policy is somewhat lukewarm, I shall be content that 
the French contribution should be but small, or even none at all, leaving 
the force to be solely Anglo-American in its composition. 

Logic may be on the side of the French rather than on ours; but success 
in such operations as these depends on practical considerations rather 
than on those of logic, and it is after a close study of these that my 
conviction has been reached. 

F. H. SYKES 

M.G. 
C.A.S. 


June I, 1918 
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APPENDIX V 

REVIEW OF AIR SITUATION AND STRATEGY FOR THE 
INFORMATION OF THE IMPERIAL WAR CABINET 
By the Chief of the Air Staff 
June 27, 1918 

The Future of Air Power 

In the next war the existence of the British Empire will depend primarily 
upon its Air Force. The giant aeroplane of to-day will inevitably develop 
in striking-power to something analogous to an aerial dreadnought. 
But even the present aeroplane, if produced in sufficient numbers, could 
on the outbreak of war quickly secure success for that Power which 
possesses undoubted aeroplane superiority. 

It is probable that one thousand giant bombers of the year 1928 will 
be able to deliver five hundred tons of high explosive at a blow. When 
it is remembered that the essence of air tactics is to surprise it will be seen 
that no nation can afford to disregard the menace of the future. The ever- 
increasing range and speed of aircraft make it certain that the menace 
threatens the Dominions as well as the Mother Country. It must be borne 
in mind also that the enemy of to-morrow may be nearer to a Dominion 
than to England herself. The bearing of this on the menace involved in 
Germany’s expansion across Asia and in her ambitions for a Colonial 
Empire in Africa is obvious. 

It is imperative that the first line of the Force of the future shall be 
always upon a war footing. The existence of such a force ready to strike 
is undoubtedly our surest means of defence. When peace comes the 
temptation to drift will again be great, but if again we fail retribution will 
be swift and final. 

In addition to the Imperial Striking Force it will be necessary to have 
a second line which will form a ready reserve. For this reason, if for no 
other, commercial aircraft development must be fostered. The number 
of aircraft required to meet commercial demands immediately after the 
war will be small. The manufacturing industry, which has developed 
phenomenally owing to war orders, will collapse if no steps are taken. 
National and Imperial safety demand the maintenance of the industry 
and the development of civil aerial transport for supplying a reserve of 
air power—one might instance the analogy of the mercantile marine. 
But in the case of aircraft the parallel is closer. Merchant ships cannot 
be easily adapted to war purposes, but commercial aircraft could be 
quickly converted into battle craft. 

In developing our commercial air force, war use must be considered. 
Our air routes and aircraft bases must be designed to help to meet the 
requirements of war as well as those of peace: we have already carried out 
this principle in the selection of our naval coaling stations. The advent 
of the submarine as a far-reaching weapon of naval warfare renders it 
imperative that a chain of anti-submarine stations shall be established 
and maintained throughout the Empire. This question is bound up with 
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that of aerial routes for post, passenger, and freight services—essentially 
an Imperial matter. There must be Imperial co-ordination. In order to 
secure a lead over foreign competitors on the termination of the war, full 
advantage must be taken of the very large existing aircraft industry in 
the United Kingdom. w ^ 

The task before us is International as well as Imperial in its scope. 
Imperial co-ordination should be undertaken without delay. The 
existence of a state of war renders it possible to institute systems of 
permanent defence and lay down laws of broad policy which may be 
devised to serve war use and to endure in peace. These schemes, however 
good, may go to the wall if deferred until the time of peace and retrench¬ 
ment, when the enthusiasm and necessities of present conditions have 
passed away. 

Various committees have already been formed to deal with the com¬ 
mercial development of aerial transport after the war, but no definite 
action has yet been taken in regard to the vital question of the air defence 
of the Empire. The Air Force of the Empire should for strategical pur¬ 
poses be one Force—an Imperial Force with its components standardized 
and its development so co-ordinated that the whole may be able to strike 
at a moment’s notice. It is suggested that to effect this the present Air 
Staff shall be expanded so as to become an Imperial Air Staff, just as the 
Military General Staff created in 1905 was developed into the Imperial 
General Staff. Such an Imperial Air Staff would not only continually 
consider the aerial defence of the Empire in all its bearings, but would 
serve to maintain the interchange of ideas in regard to aerial munitions, 
personnel, training, etc., between the administrations responsible for 
carrying out our aerial preparations. This would enable our squadrons 
from whatever part of the Empire they come to act together at a moment’s 
notice in the great Imperial Air Force. And, lastly, the Imperial Air 
Staff should ensure that we are not unprepared with a clear policy in regard 
to air strategy when the time comes for the nations to discuss peace terms. 

Nearly four centuries ago the foundations of our sea power were laid 
down which brought England peace, security, and dominion. No longer 
can we rely on sea power alone to safeguard our descendants. We stand 
on the threshold of a new age, and to us in our turn is given the greater 
task of building up a mightier force to guard the future of a world-wide 
commonwealth. 


General Conclusions and Recommendations in Regard to 
Air Force Possibilities and Requirements 

In formulating strategy the first consideration is to weigh any new 
factors which may have emerged. There are three factors: the national 
aspect, the air, and the submarine. 

This war, unlike previous wars, is in the fullest sense a war of nations. 
The entire population and the whole weight of the resources and industries 
of the opposing nations are thrown into the balance. The success of the 
armies or fleets entirely depends upon the energy and moral of the nation 
supporting them. 

2 M 
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What may be termed ‘battering-ram tactics’ both on the part of the 
enemy and of ourselves appear to have been the prominent feature of 
the strategy of the war. On both sides the resources of the opposing 
nations have been thrown into the crucible. Armies have been piled up 
against armies. The national production of material and munitionment 
on the one side has been countered by approximately equivalent effort on 
the other. 

There has been an unparalleled expenditure of the resources of the two 
civilizations. At the present time this competition is still in progress. 
The avowed aim of our strategy to-day, as well as that of our opponents, 
may be summed up in the words “national attrition.” There is no need 
to dwell here upon the ultimate results of such warfare, but there is urgent 
need to consider whether there is any alternative; whether victory may be 
achieved by any other means. 

The second great new factor is the air. The Air Force has shared in the 
enormous mutual expansion referred to, but without appreciable margin 
for what may prove to be its most important function and sphere of 
utility—really long-range action. It has been an auxiliary arm, co¬ 
operating with the Army and Navy, aiding the artillery, substituting older 
methods of reconnaissance, etc. It is true that this defensive role has been 
carried out offensively, that is to say that effort has invariably been made, 
and with a large measure of success, to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country;- nevertheless, on a general view, the strategy of the Air Force 
has been confined to what the French aptly term the “zones of the armies,” 
to protective work on the seas, and to home defence; in a word, the 
operations of the Air Force hitherto have been essentially defensive. 

This offensive defensive air strategy has been valuable from a strategic 
point of view, because it has entailed a maximum pressure upon the 
enemy and has pinned down to battle-zones most of the enemy’s aerial 
resources. The net result has been that he has not been able to spare an 
air force for strategic attack on any considerable scale. This is a clear 
gain, and its great value is obvious, but it must be borne in mind that by 
offensive action alone can decisive results in war be obtained. 

The superior industrial resources and consequent powers of munition¬ 
ment of the Allies have now brought within reach the possibility of 
definitely changing the character of air strategy from the defensive to the 
offensive by adding the direct long-range offensive to the present defensive 
r61e. It is the intention of the Air Staff to bring about this change with 
the least possible delay, and to carry out a vigorous offensive against those 
root industries upon which depend the entire naval and military endeavour 
of the Central Powers. This strategy will in fact be a form of strategic 
interception. This consists in holding down the enemy’s forces in the 
field, while simultaneously striking at his line of communications, bases 
of supply well in rear, and in addition aiming to break down the moral 
of his nation. 

Strategic interception has not been frequent in history owing to the 
great skill demanded of the leader, combined with great mobility and 
efficiency of the troops under his command. It is the ideal strategy for 
the new arm—the Air Force. 

The present war certainly can only finally be won on land. Territory 
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must be occupied and towns held by troops. The necessity of maintaining 
adequate air forces to co-operate with our Navy and Armies is not lost 
sight of. That is an essential component of the strategy outlined. But 
it is urged that we have it within our power to ensure sufficient defensive 
air strength and to build up at the same time a strong long-range arm, a 
striking force to carry out such an offensive as may indeed pierce into the 
moral and physical centres of the enemy’s being. 

Trials are being carried out with an aeroplane which has an estimated 
range by the makers of one thousand three hundred miles— i.e., six hundred 
and fifty miles each way, and a carrying capacity of four thousand pounds. 
Reduce these estimates for practical purposes to nine hundred miles and 
to three thousand pounds respectively, and we still have a weapon which 
can achieve great results. But, apart from this machine, we have in action 
at the present moment a machine which, if produced in sufficient numbers, 
and handled scientifically, can completely dislocate, operating from its 
present base, some 40 per cent, of the total iron and 50 per cent, of the 
total chemical industries of Germany. 

A review of the possibilities of strategic attack by long-range st rikin g 
forces of aircraft results in the inevitable conclusion that such attacks, 
if carried out in sufficient strength, will achieve the following results in the 
shortest time: (a) dislocate the munition industries which lie at the root. 
of all German military endeavour, and thus paralyse the German military 
machine; (b) deal a heavy blow at the submarine, and so afford great 
assistance to a more complete sea supremacy; (c) bring about far-reaching 
moral and political effects in Germany, the heart and brains of the Central 
Powers. 

The conclusions arrived at are: 

That the development of air power affords the best and most rapid 
return for the expenditure of national resources of man-power, material, 
and money. 

That, as the offensive is the dominant factor in war, so is the strategic 
air offensive the dominant factor in air power. 

That the air power of the Allies, if developed, organized, and co¬ 
ordinated, can be accepted even now as the most probable determining 
factor for peace. 

I recommend therefore: 

(1) That priority shall be given to men and material of the Royal Air 
Force. 

(2) That the Naval and Military air requirements shall be kept at a 
minimum consistent with the maintenance of air supremacy in the battle 
zones, in order that the long-range striking force of air power shall be 
developed as rapidly as possible. 

(3) That every effort shall be made to induce the Allies to fall into line 
with this policy. 
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Employment of Air Force attached to Armies 

The supreme necessity of aircraft to an army, whether in attack or 
defence, in modern warfare is a point which does not at this time require 
to be reviewed. 

The Royal Air Force is called upon to co-operate with armies in an ever- 
increasing number of roles—reconnaissance, photography, observation 
of artillery fire, location of hostile batteries, contact patrols with infantry, 
counter-attack patrols, bomb attacks on communications, and—a r61e 
which has recently increased in importance—machine-gun and bomb 
attacks on enemy troops and transport by large concentrations of machines 
flying at low heights, anti-tank defence, inter-communication—these 
duties are indispensable to an army in the field, and are regularly carried 
out. 

Aircraft are at present co-operating with our Armies in France, Italy, 
Salonika, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. In India there is a small nucleus 
of air force consisting of about one and a half squadrons available to co¬ 
operate on the Frontier. It is interesting to glance at the growth of the Air 
Service in these theatres. In August 1914 we had in France a total of four 
squadrons; to-day there are seventy-four, with their innumerable necessary 
auxiliary units. Elsewhere in 1914 there was nothing except a single 
flight of aeroplanes which was collected locally in Egypt. Egypt has 
formed the nucleus of expansion for the Middle East. There are eleven 
training squadrons and flying schools in that country, and this number is 
now being increased to a total of twenty-one. There are also large repair 
bases, a considerable aircraft depot, two aircraft parks, and three wing 
repair sections. In Palestine there are five squadrons, in Salonika three 
squadrons, and in Mesopotamia three squadrons. With the exception 
of Palestine, which is dependent on Egypt for supply, these theatres have 
their own aircraft parks and other echelons of supply and repair. Egypt 
has also detached flights during the past two years to co-operate with the 
King of Hedjaz, with the Egyptian Army in Darfur, and with troops 
operating against the Senussi in the Western Desert. The squadron 
which carried out so much useful work in East Africa was withdrawn last 
summer. The greater part of the personnel for this squadron was supplied 
by South Africa. 

Italy is a comparatively new theatre. A brigade of the Royal Flying 
Corps accompanied the British troops which were sent there in September 
1917. This brigade was shortly afterwards reduced to a wing of four 
squadrons. It has been of the greatest value to the Italian Armies and to 
our own troops in Italy during the present fighting. 

Employment of Air Force attached to Sea Forces 

At the outbreak of the war the total strength of the Naval Wing, R.F.C., 
was a heterogeneous collection of forty-one aeroplanes and fifty-one sea¬ 
planes, located at six different stations in Great Britain. Bases were 
shortly after established at Ostend, Antwerp, and Dunkirk, but with the 
exception of fitting out makeshift seaplane carriers, which carried out 
one or two raids, no serious co-operation with the Navy was attempted 
in 1914. 
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Numerous additional stations were, however, established along the 
coast for patrol purposes, and a number of inland stations were provided 
for training and for the defence of London. 

It was not until the Dardanelles campaign, where the whole of the air 
work was carried out by units of the Naval Wing, that any serious aircraft 
co-operation with the Fleet was attempted. 

Turning to the present, as regards the Fleet, aircraft are now recognized 
as an essential auxiliary. 

It may be laid down that already the importance of aircraft in a naval 
action is that the Fleet provided with the more efficient and larger force 
may, although numerically weaker in surface vessels, at least escape defeat 
and possibly gain a victory. 

There are now fourteen aircraft carriers, and an ever-growing number 
of battleships and cruisers are being fitted to carry one or more aeroplanes 
for reconnaissance or fighting work. The machines fly from the decks 
or tops of turrets. The total number of aeroplanes and seaplanes allotted 
to the Grand Fleet is 350. In addition, large flying-boats are employed 
from bases on the north and east coasts for reconnaissance of the Heligo¬ 
land Bight, or on patrol work over the northern barrage. At present 
fifty-two kite balloons are employed with the Fleet on anti-submarine 
work and spotting for gun-fire, and this number is increasing. 

The second great function of aircraft with sea forces is to assist in the 
anti-submarine campaign. The successful results obtained have led to 
the establishment of some forty-five aeroplane and seaplane stations 
round the British Isles. The aggregate strength of these is forty-three 
flights of seaplanes, and thirty of aeroplanes. 

There are also nine large and seven small airship stations, with a total 
of seventy-six airships of all types. These, except for the provision of 
personnel, are not under the control of the Air Ministry. It is the intention 
of the Admiralty to try and increase considerably the number of airships 
employed. 

In the Dunkirk-Dover group eight aeroplane squadrons are at present 
employed; their work consists principally in bombing the submarine bases 
on the Belgian coast and in assisting to maintain the Dover barrage. 

The present strength in the Mediterranean amounts to a total of six 
squadrons of aeroplanes and seaplanes. These are employed mainly on 
anti-submarine work, but reconnaissance and attacks on the Austrian 
bases and Dardanelles are also carried out. An airship station is estab¬ 
lished at Kassandra, and one is projected for Malta. A certain number 
of kite balloon stations have been established, and more are projected 
with a view to the development of convoy escort work. 

As regards the future it would appear that, owing to mine-fields and 
submarines, Fleet action is very much hampered. It is hoped that the 
development of aircraft co-operation will give the Fleet greater power of 
manoeuvre and thus facilitate its offensive r61e. The development of 
long-range bombing attacks upon the enemy’s fleet bases will also have 
far-reaching results. 
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Employment of Air Force as a Strategic Striking Arm 

Three squadrons were established in response to a popular demand 
for air-raid reprisals towards the end of 1917 and used chiefly against the 
German ironworks in the Lorraine basin and against the German chemical 
industries in the vicinity of Mannheim. The force was too small to 
achieve important material results, but it formed the nucleus upon which, 
in accordance with the new policy of the Air Staff, it is proposed to build 
up a proportion of a great strategic striking force. Arrangements are 
also being made to form, as soon as possible, a second portion of this 
striking force, which will operate from a base in Norfolk and will have a 
still wider range. It is hoped that considerable results will be obtained 
by the first of these forces by the end of this year, and that both will be in 
really effective operation by June 1919. 

The objectives of those forces may be classified as follows: (a) attacks 
on sources of munition supply, with the object of crippling the enemy’s 
land forces operating in every theatre of war, but firstly and more particu¬ 
larly on the Western Front; (b) attacks on the submarine equipment 
factories, and submarine shipbuilding yards, with the object of striking 
the submarine menace at its root; (cj numerous attacks by small forces 
on all the larger cities of Germany with the object of obtaining the most 
widespread dislocation of municipal and industrial organization. 

Although it is convenient to bear in mind these three aims, the means 
of carrying them out will necessarily interact, and it will be difficult to 
assign any particular operation wholly to one or another. 

As regards (a), it is considered that the most important objective is to 
cripple the resources of the German armies in the field by attacks on root 
industries, which constitute the ‘bottle-neck of production.’ 

These industries in their order of importance are: (i) the chemical 
industry, (ii) the iron and steel works, (iii) machine shops, etc. 

A glance at the map will show their positions. Two of the principal 
areas are within reach of the small strategic striking force now beginning 
to operate from Ochey. It is anticipated that all will be within reach of 
the new “V” type Handley-Page machine which is about to appear. 

(i) The Chemical Industry which supplies all high explosives, pro¬ 
pellants, poison gas, etc., is particularly vulnerable. The Mannheim and 
Frankfort groups produce 50 per cent, of Germany’s total output, Lever- 
kussen produces from 15 per cent, to 20 per cent. These works for many 
reasons could not be duplicated out of range. It is estimated that if the 
policy advocated is followed we shall be in a position completely to 
dislocate this industry by June 1919. 

(ii) Iron and Steel Works. A very large proportion of these are situated 
within easy reach of the striking force. 

(iii) Machine Shops. These are concentrated in a small area. 

In addition to the above main groups of targets, there are others, the 
destruction of which would cause dislocation of the German military 
machine. Among these may be quoted the Bosch magneto works, where, 
it is estimated, 50 per cent, of all magnetos used for aviation purposes 
are produced. 

With regard to (b), strategic attacks against the submarine menace. 
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practically the entire manufacture of accumulators for submarines is 
centred in two small groups of factories, an effective attack on which 
would entail a setback to German submarine production for a period 
of at least four months. 

A further series of targets consisting of submarine bases and ship¬ 
building yards would be within reach of squadrons operating from 
Norfolk. 

As regards (c), widespread attacks to obtain dislocation, the aim of 
such attacks would be to sow alarm broadcast, set up nervous tension, 
check output, and generally tend to bring military, financial, and indus¬ 
trial interests into opposition. For instance, the destruction of mercantile 
shipping and of the vast accumulation of merchandise at Hamburg would 
probably result in considerable pressure being applied to the military 
authorities. The wholesale bombing of densely populated industrial 
centres would go far to destroy the moral of the operatives. The bombing 
of Berlin would plunge the whole of Central Germany into darkness, and 
would result in a widespread and far-reaching demand for anti-aircraft 
defences—anti-aircraft guns, machine-guns, balloon barrages, search¬ 
lights, etc.-—a demand which could only be complied with at the expense 
of the armies at the Front. Such an operation would also entail a national 
outburst of criticism against the military air service administration. 

After careful study of all the above considerations and the present 
programmes of production and personnel supply the following lines of 
action for the strategic bombing of Germany have been decided upon. 

A certain amount of strength is necessary before a radical dislocation 
of industries is possible, and although this amount cannot be made 
available before the spring of next year, it is urged that much may and 
must be done this year. The advantages of attacking this year may be 
summarized as follows: The approach of winter will bring about a decline 
in the moral of all belligerents. Strategic attacks upon Germany will 
have their max im um moral effect at such a period, and will react favour¬ 
ably upon the Allies. If the present German effort fails the reaction in 
Germany will be very great. We should aim to synchronize strategic air 
attacks with this reaction. 

The greatest effort will therefore be made to speed up in every possible 
way the development of the striking force in order to be able to strike 
before the winter. 

Striking Bases. Our most suitable bases for attacks on Southern 
Germany are situated in the Ochey and Verdun areas. The drawback to 
those areas is their very close proximity to the line. It is therefore pro¬ 
posed to select forward landing-grounds in these localities and to con¬ 
struct the main bases farther back at a safer distance from the local hostile 
bombing forces. The base in Norfolk has been decided upon for the 
following reasons. It is nearer Northern Germany, and machines operat¬ 
ing from this base will not have to cross the line, and will consequently 
not be open to hostile aircraft attack to the same extent as operating from 
a base in France. The machines are so large that the wings cannot easily 
be carried by rail, and a base in Norfolk will therefore be easier to supply. 
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Strategic Air Routes. It is intended that, in case of urgent need, 
strategic striking forces shall he available to co-operate with the Army, 
and, when possible, also with the Navy. The strategic forces of the Allies 
should be mobile in order that they may concentrate for attack on any 
objective. With this end in view, it is proposed to arrange for a chain 
of aerodromes, well behind the lines, which will form strategic air routes. 

Employment of Air Force for Home Defence 

The defensive measures hitherto devised against hostile aircraft attack 
consist of the following: (i) defence squadrons, (ii) anti-aircraft guns, 
assisted by searchlights, (iii) balloon barrages, (iv) reduction of lighting, 
(v) protective works and camouflage. 

The first three forms of defence are valuable, but absorb very large 
numbers of men and quantities of material. The personnel alone, 
employed in London defence, is equivalent to approximately two divisions 
—this includes the personnel of the eleven squadrons detached for the 
defence of the capital. When it is remembered that this large amount of 
material and personnel is immobilized owing to the possibility of an 
occasional raid it will be seen that the balance of advantage is on the 
enemy’s side. 

Defensive measures on this scale for all the principal cities and industrial 
centres in the United Kingdom could only be created at the expense of 
the armies in the field and of the strategic striking force. The alternative— 
and this affords an additional reason for building up the strategic striking 
force—is to destroy the enemy’s aircraft bases and to attack his aircraft 
factories and supply and repair depots. The Allies are beginning to lead 
in aircraft production, both as regards quality and quantity. If the 
special measures already indicated in this paper are taken, the greatly 
superior industrial resources of the Allies, and particularly of America, 
will ensure so large a preponderance in the striking arm as to leave 
Germany with very little margin for air raids. If the British and American 
programmes in view can be realized, and to ensure this unanimous 
support is required, the combined American and British striking force 
will be able by June 1919 to deliver hundreds of tons of high explosive 
at a blow. With such a force it should be possible to keep down the 
German air offensive by occasionally diverting forces for that purpose. ' 

Though Germany has been proved in many ways to have an advantage 
by being on interior lines, yet from the point of view of air raids we hold 
a marked advantage in the wide dispersion of our munition industries. 
They have sprung up since the outbreak of war, and are distributed 
throughout the Kingdom. As a whole they are less vulnerable than those 
of Germany, which are centred in three densely packed areas, two of 
which are within easy striking distance of a force operating from the 
Ochey district. 

There is one other consideration in anti-aircraft defence of Great 
Britain which is now engaging our attention. Under the present organiza¬ 
tion aircraft attached to the Navy are responsible for defensive measures 
over sea, while Home Defence squadrons are responsible for defensive 
measures inland. There is in this a tendency to work in water-tight 
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compartments. Full advantage has not been taken of the great mobility 
of aircraft, and in many cases there is still insufficient co-ordination. 
With centralized control, which must be complete to be effective, it will be 
possible by a certain measure of reorganization and by the substitution 
of the better types of machines which are now becoming available to 
connect up our defence, and thus obtain fuller value for the expenditure 
of the Air Force employed. 


Methods Necessary to develop Am Power 

Economy both of our present establishment and of our future resources, 
in order that all surplus to all actual naval and military requirements may 
be utilized to build up the striking force, is the first measure in view. 
To carry this into effect it is imperative that the allocation of all available 
aircraft resources shall in the first place rest with the Air Ministry, and 
that it shall supervise generally the use to which allocations are put. 
The necessity for this is the justification for the step taken by the Govern¬ 
ment in creating a separate Air Service and Ministry to allocate the 
resources and view the air problem as a whole. 

It cannot be objected that this policy implies interference in naval and 
military spheres. We wish rather to be in the position of expert advisers to 
the Admiralty and War Office. The necessity for this lies in the fact that 
both the value and use of aircraft in war constitute a constantly varying 
factor. The Navy is in a position to estimate the battle value of any type 
or combination of types of warships, and the Army can build up its 
calculations on the known values of its various components—batteries, 
brigades, divisions, army corps, etc. In both Services experience has 
provided a more or less exact, basis for calculation. But this is not the 
case with regard to air force. Here calculations must be built upon an 
unstable basis, upon a complicated organization which is essentially 
technical in nature and in a state of flux. Let us take, for instance, the 
aeroplane unit, which is a squadron. There is no common multiple to 
which the value of squadrons may be reduced. For technical reasons, 
squadrons may consist of varying numbers of machines. There are day 
bombers and night bombers, fighter reconnaissance machines, artillery 
machines, scouts, etc. In each category there is a large number of types, 
.and each type is constantly changing in battle value. The same applies 
to other types of aircraft—seaplanes, flying-boats, and dirigibles. 
Development is so rapid that it is difficult now for experts to keep up to 
date in appreciating the actual value in the field of each of the ever- 
changing types. It is submitted that it is not possible for the Army or 
Navy to do so. The procedure which we wish to establish is that the 
naval and military authorities shall tell us what work is required, and that 
we shall allocate the amount of air force necessary to carry out the work. 
Only on these lines is it possible for the Air Ministry to ensure the maxi¬ 
mum economy in the use of the aircraft resources which it controls. 
Otherwise wastage must occur, and wastage entails delay in building up 
the decisive arm—the Striking Force. . 

Our experience has established within comparatively close limits the 
numbers of aircraft that are necessary for the service of the Navy, and of 
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the Armies in the field. With this knowledge, combined with a know¬ 
ledge of the tendencies of development and the rate of production, it 
should be possible to prepare a combined programe to cover requirements 
in all categories and from thence to consider the development of an aerial 
offensive force whose size and power need only be limited by the extent 
of the Empire’s resources. 

The Royal Air Force is an Imperial service. The energetic co-operation 
of the Empire in this effort is an imperative necessity if success is to be 
achieved. Canada already supplies a very substantial proportion of our 
fighting pilots. This splendid effort must be maintained and, if possible, 
increased. Australia has four squadrons in the field. New Zealand has 
furnished her quota. South Africa has her representatives in almost 
every air formation which crosses the lines. India has not yet been 
developed, though a small beginning has been made. We have already 
taken up this matter with the Indian Government with a view to rapidly 
expanding the existing organization in order that we may draw upon 
India’s resources of personnel and material. 

There are at present in the East, including existing training units and 
those in course of formation, no less than thirty-one squadrons. Our 
attention is so concentrated across the narrow seas that few know or 
realize how extensive are our air commitments elsewhere. Apart from 
the squadrons in India, the aeroplanes in the Middle East Brigade alone 
have flown over the mountains of Macedonia, the plains of Mesopotamia, 
the forest-clad highlands and bush-covered swamps of East Africa, and 
the deserts of Arabia, Sinai, and Makra. Our Northern Air Frontier 
in the Middle East ranges from Macedonia to the Persian border; our 
Southern Air Frontier from Darfur to Dar-es-Salaam. 

If properly organized and developed, there is no doubt whatever that 
the Air Forces of the Empire will remain the dominant factor in aerial 
warfare during 1919. We must also aim at a co-ordination of effort of 
all the Allies and help America in every possible way to develop her air 
power. Our resources, as well as those of our European Allies, are to a 
large extent limited by the size of the armies already in the field, and by 
the amount of man-power and warlike material necessary to maintain 
them. America on the other hand is still largely unfettered regarding 
her policy for the future. She has already enrolled large numbers of men, 
but the inevitable commitments of replacing wastage are not yet within 
measurable distance of hampering her expansion in other directions. 
Potentially, America may represent 50 per cent, of the Allied Air Force 
in 1919. It must be our aim to help to bring this force into being so that 
the Allies will be in a position to deliver by June 1919 a decisive aerial 
offensive. 

F. H. SYKES 

M.G. 

C.A.S. 
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APPENDIX VI 

NOTES BY THE CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF ON THE INDEPEN¬ 
DENT ROYAL AIR FORCE, AND THE PROPOSED INTER-ALLIED 
STRATEGIC BOMBING FORCE 

To the War Cabinet 

In a statement made before the Imperial War Cabinet on June 28, 1918, 
I explained the policy of the new Air Staff with regard to the allocation 
and employment of Air Force. This statement was at the same time 
submitted in a paper which is in the charge of the Secretary of the War 
Cabinet and is available for reference. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to review the arguments which have 
led to the formulation of this policy, but it will be desirable again to state 
the results and conclusions arrived at in that paper. They were: 

(a) That the development of the Strategic Air Offensive would bring 
about the following results in the shortest time: 

(i) Dislocate the munition industries which lie at the root of all 
German military endeavour, and thus paralyse the German 
military machine. 

(ii) Deal a heavy blow at the enemy submarine, and so afford great 
assistance to a more complete sea supremacy. 

(iii) Bring about far-reaching moral and political effects in Germany— 
the heart and brain of the Central Powers. 

( b ) That the development of Air Power affords the best and most rapid 
return for the expenditure of national resources of man-power, material, 
and money. 

(c) That as the offensive is the dominant factor in war, so is the 
Strategic Air Offensive the dominant factor in air power. 

(d) That the Air Power of the Allies, if developed, organized, and 
co-ordinated, could be accepted even now as the most prominent 
determining factor for peace. 

I understand that the Imperial War Cabinet approved generally of the 
conclusions and of the policy of developing the Strategic Striking Force 
as soon as possible. 

I wish again to lay emphasis on the necessity of developing the Inde¬ 
pendent Force with the utmost rapidity, and to point out the urgency 
and advantage of striking this autumn, so that our effort may syn¬ 
chronize with the failure of this year’s German effort and thus enable 
us to reap full advantage from the reaction which will occur among the 
enemy peoples. 

In order to attain rapid development, the co-operation of the Allies, 
and particularly of America, is essential. I regret to say that since my 
statement was made the policy has encountered three delaying factors: 

(a) The setback in aeroplane production due to the recent labour 
troubles. 
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(b) The postponement of the supply of Liberty Engines from the 
United States. 

(c) The objection in principle of the French to the creation of a 
specialized Strategic Striking Force. 

As regards (b), the promises made with regard to the supply of Liberty 
Engines were an important factor in our calculations for the speedy 
development of the Independent Force. America, in addition to diverting 
a number of engines to fit into tanks, motor-boats, etc., is tending to hold 
considerable numbers of engines pending the increased production of her 
aeroplanes. 

As regards (c), it will have been seen from the minutes and proces verbal 
of the Inter-Allied Aviation Committee of the Supreme War Council 
at Versailles that the French representative did not agree to the necessity 
of the formation of a specialized Strategic Striking Force, but thought that 
if it were decided to form one that it should be under the Command of 
the Generalissimo of the Armies, and General Foch has expressed an 
opinion that either the Independent Force should come under his command 
or should move out of France. 

The Minutes of the Inter-Allied Aviation Committee further show 
the policy which it has been considered is most suited to carry out the 
strategy outlined. At the last meeting the British, Italian, and American 
representatives made a strong effort to secure useful results from the 
Conference. Efforts were made to effect a compromise which it would 
be possible for the French to accept. The proposals put forward were as 
follows: 

(а) That there should be an Inter-Allied Specialized Strategic Striking 
Air Force. 

(б) That it should be under a single Commander, and that his policy 
should be formed by the Supreme War Council. 

(c) That in order to secure the greatest possible elasticity, the Force 
should permanently consist of a nucleus to be agreed upon by the various 
Allies and to be formed from British, French, Italian, and American 
squadrons. That over and above this nucleus the Allies, with the excep¬ 
tion of Great Britain, should allocate to this Force any available number of 
additional squadrons which from time to time they could afford. Such 
squadrons would be regarded as a floating balance. The British were not 
to be included in the proposed arrangement of diverting additional 
squadrons as they had already arranged for a large and definite allocation 
programme. 

The British, American, and Italian representatives agreed generally in 
the proposals put forward, except as regards the question of ultimate 
command, which the Americans considered should be under General Foch. 
But, as already indicated, it was not found possible to effect a compromise 
with the French representatives, who adhered to the view that all available 
aerial force would always be required by the armies themselves and that 
therefore it would not be possible to form a specialized Strategic Striking 
Force. 

Against this, as is known, I hold that there must be an approximate 
definite amount of Air Force sufficient to meet the normal necessities of 
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the various Army Fronts and that no loose expression to the effect that 
whatever is available is required by the armies should be entertained. 

If the plan of distracting purely Army units be accepted the results 
would undoubtedly be confusion in the Army concerned, and that merely 
sporadic attacks would be made on the enemy as have been made on Paris 
and London. Such attacks are of small importance, and not worth the 
risk of disorganization of the armies in the field, by the removal and 
possible loss of the aeroplanes necessary for their good work. Strategic 
bombardment requires also specially trained personnel, and the human 
element bulks largely in the consideration of the question. Men produce 
the best results in the sphere in which they are trained and are expert. 

It cannot be in any way a disadvantage or menace to the arms employed 
by land or sea to establish an Independent Air Force, as if, of necessity, 
it were small it would not unduly absorb supplies, and if, as a result of 
effort, it were large the importance of having such a Force to be employed 
in any extreme urgency, and of the enemy’s knowledge of that force, is of 
the very highest value, disregarding entirely the results of its systematic 
raiding, whether the Arm be small or great. 

Day by day there is growing a weight of evidence to prove the great 
value of the small British Independent Force at Ochey. The five squadrons 
of which it consists have been very much hampered as regards various 
facilities, and it has been found politic to divert a considerable part of 
their effort to bombing various objectives directly to assist the French. 
These objectives were important, but not of such vital importance as the 
root munition industries within range. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
handicaps, the results achieved have been far-reaching and fully justify 
the policy of the Air Ministry. 

To summarize: It is very strongly held that, to obtain the maximum 
effect by whatever force is allocated for the purpose of this long-range 
bombing, the force must be entirely independent of the Army Commander 
and accountable for results only to the Supreme War Council. The 
reasons for this view are: 

(1) That the Generalissimo would unconsciously divert force to meet 
the needs of the mi litary situation as opposed to those of the war as a 
whole. 

(2) The vital necessity of the Independent Force thinking of and con¬ 
centrating entirely upon its own special work. 

(3) The highly specialized character of such a force, its organization, 
personnel, training, and material, entail that effort would be wasted if the 
weapon forged were used for any lesser object than that for which it is 
designed. 

(4) The American representatives supported the French view that the 
combined Allied Strategic Striking Force should be under General Foch 
on the grounds that the Force would be operating from French territory. 
It is held that this view is fallacious because: 

(a) Large portions of the Force will have bases both in England and 
in the Nancy area and will operate from either base as occasion 
may arise—e.g., it is proposed that D.H.9.A. and D.H.10 squadrons, 
stationed in Norfolk, shall, when operating against Essen, proceed 
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to the nearer base at Ochey and subsequently reverse their outward 
journey and carry out a further raid when returning to Norfolk. 
Again, in the event of a German effort against Italy it may be found 
necessary to move these forces to Italian bases. 

(b) The Strategic Striking Force should be regarded as an Allied aerial 
navy, having its independent tasks, on the analogy of the Allied 
Navies, and like them available only in case of necessity to co¬ 
operate with the AJlied Armies. 

F. H. SYKES 

M.G. 

August 7, 1918 C.A.S. 


APPENDIX VII 

MEMORANDUM BY THE CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF ON 
AIR-POWER REQUIREMENTS OF THE EMPIRE 

I 

General Considerations and Recommendations 

It seems improbable that for some years there will be a great war 
between first-class Powers. It seems equally unlikely that there will be 
a satisfactory league of nations other than that which perhaps may be 
possible between the British Empire, America, and France. In any case 
there will be a period of deep-seated disturbance throughout the world. 
The British Commonwealth, which has carried the greater share of the 
responsibilities of civilization during the war, must continue to bear them 
into more stable times. We wish to turn our swords into ploughshares, 
but it is in the best interests of the world that we should do so—especially 
in regard to the Air Force—not so fast as merely to shatter a wonderful 
machine nor so slowly as to allow other nations to usurp our place. 

The following paper has therefore been written with a view to securing 
a really efficient Air Service, and a sound basis for commercial expansion. 

Highly specialized air forces are now essential components of all fighting 
efficiency, and aviation also provides a distinct and separate striking force 
of tremendous potentiality. Before a formal declaration of war it may 
be possible to deal a paralysing blow at some vital nerve centre; the Air 
Force must be the first line of defence of the British Empire, and in the 
next war, however near or distant, the existence of the nation will depend 
largely upon air power. In peace and in war the nation which thinks in 
three dimensions will lead those still thinking in two. 

The Imperial aspects of the question cannot be overrated and must be 
considered equally with those pertaining to purely national requirements; 
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the foundations of the air power of the British Empire must be well and 
truly laid. 

The mobility and increasing range of aircraft will alter the relative 
position of the constituent portions of the Empire in respect of possible 
attack; geographical boundaries and the barriers of the sea will no longer 
constitute security. Air warfare in the future may be so rapidly begun 
and decisive results so quickly obtained that it is essential that the separate 
portions of the Empire should be placed in a state of readiness to protect 
themselves from attack, and to render immediate mutual assistance. 

The advantages to be derived from the chain of British possessions 
throughout the world—refuelling bases, repair bases, meteorological and 
wireless stations—must be utilized to the full. From the co mme r cial 
standpoint these advantages are no less important, and preparations must 
be made for the day when ‘all-red’ air routes will play a highly important 
part in the maintenance of the commercial supremacy of the British 
Empire. 

Taking the above principles as a basis, it is still a matter of great 
difficulty to forecast in detail the air requirements involved, but in this 
memorandum it is endeavoured to trace an outline upon which a broad 
policy may be formulated. Chief among considerations which render a 
forecast difficult are: 

(a) The strength of the naval and military forces of the principal 
Powers, coupled with the probable extent to which the strength of these 
forces may economically be modified by the substitution of air power. 

(b) The Air Force strengths, including commercial air fleets, likely to 
be maintained by the various nations. 

(c) The assistance which the Dominions will give towards the estab¬ 
lishment of an Imperial Air Force. 

(d) The size of the Imperial commercial air fleet and the powers of 
control over it to be exercised by the Government. 

(e) The future limitation of frontiers and of spheres of political and 
military control. 

(/) The strategic and commercial air routes to be established after the 
*var. 

The following recommendations are put forward: 

(a) The Royal Air Force. This should be reconstituted so as to embody: 

(i) A Home Defence Force on a cadre basis. 

(ii) A striking force which should be utilized when possible for 
Imperial police work, mail-carrying, and other public duties. 

(iii) A specialized force to co-operate with sea forces. 

(iv) A specialized force to co-operate with land forces. 

(v) A cadre of kite balloon services. 

(vi) A cadre of airship services. 

(vii) Units to undertake such coastguard duties as may be assigned, 
(viii) Units to undertake such aerial services as may be required by 
other Government departments— e.g., surveying. 

(ix) Sections for anti-aircraft, searchlight, and sound-locating duties. 
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The commercial aerial service should, as suggested below, be so 
organized as to constitute a general reserve. 

(b) The Air Forces of the Dominions. The recommendations under this 
heading will be found in Part II, Section ( d ), of this paper. 

(c) Commercial Aviation. A period of intense international competition 
is evident, and no time should be lost in securing to Great Britain the 
position of vantage which she has won. 

(i) The future of commercial aviation must largely depend on the 
Royal Air Force for the provision of the necessary pilots and 
technical workers. 

(ii) On the conclusion of peace all available aircraft material should 
be utilized to supply the Dominions and India on liberal terms 
with what is necessary to create their sections of the Imperial Air 
Force and on similar lines to meet the demands of civil and 
commercial enterprises throughout the Empire. 

(iii) The embargo on the private development of commercial aircraft 
undertakings should now be removed and facilities given to private 
enterprise to obtain foreign contracts. 

(iv) The existing State propaganda organizations should conduct a 
campaign with a view to obtaining British supremacy in civil 
aerial transport and supporting our aircraft industry. In order to 
forestall capital being diverted elsewhere the proposed State 
policy of supporting commercial aviation should be made public 
at an early date. 

(d) General Development and Organization. The following recom¬ 
mendations are made on the general basis that there should be a form of 
State control of aviation, and that such control should be centred in the 
Air Ministry, which should be reorganized at an early date so that it may 
efficiently carry out the additional functions which the care and control of 
commercial aviation will entail. 

(i) The Dominions should be approached with a view to assistance 
in reconstituting the air staff into an Imperial Air Staff on the lines 
of the Imperial General Staff; civil and commercial aviation 
should be represented upon this staff. 

The Air Ministry should: 

(ii) Provide and operate such necessary air mail services in the United 
Kingdom, Dominions, Colonies, and foreign countries as may not 
otherwise be operated to the satisfaction of the Government. 

(iii) Own, control, and maintain all aerodromes in the United King¬ 
dom and Crown Colonies required for war purposes, Government 
training and aerial routes, and undertake the marking, lighting, 
and mapping of such air routes. 

(iv) Undertake all technical research requisite for the development of 
aeronautics so far as this is not provided for by outside institutions. 

(v) Undertake the inauguration of a meteorological service as far as 
possible on an Imperial basis. 
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(vi) Initiate such steps as may be necessary to secure rights in inter¬ 
national air routes, and to establish a definite international law 
of the air. 


II 

Strategic Considerations and Empire Requirements for 

Air Power 

(A) Strategic Considerations: Defence and Offence 
_ Owing to the comparatively short radius of action of contemporary 
aircraft, air strategy has not entered very widely into our considerations 
during the present war, though, by means of the Independent Force, we 
have carried out a modified form of strategic interception. In future wars, 
when air fleets have an action-radius of several thousands of miles, air 
strategy will rank as a more exact science, the actual practice of which 
must depend on communications. Our most pressing needs are to obtain 
a stepping-stone for transatlantic traffic in the Azores, and to establish 
a route across France and Italy so as to maintain aerial touch with the 
Mediterranean and the territories east and south of that sea. 

In air power we possess a rapid and economical instrument by which 
to ensure peace and good government in our outer Empire, and more 
particularly upon its Asian and African frontiers. Given the communica¬ 
tions and certain previously prepared bases, a striking force could be 
brought to bear swiftly in Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, the Sudan, and farther south. 

Although aircraft at the present day are able to reach the above 
localities, air routes must be established before such long-range action 
can be considered really practicable. 

Future wars between civilized nations will be struggles for life in which 
entire populations, together with their industrial resources, will be thrown 
into the scale. Evolution has brought about the creation of air fleets to 
meet the demands of such warfare. These will consist of home defence 
units and striking forces. The objectives of striking forces will be nerve 
centres, the armies and navies of the opponent, the population as a whole, 
his national moral, and the industries, without which he cannot wage war. 
In computing the strength necessary for our air fleets it must be remem¬ 
bered that England is more vulnerable to attack by air than her neighbours 
owing to the geographical position of London and the fact that our popu¬ 
lation and our industries, although dispersed within our island, are 
necessarily crowded together in a comparatively small area. The im¬ 
munity of our industries from aircraft attack is henceforward as vital to 
our existence as the security of our sea communications. 

Our air fleets must therefore consist of both offensive and defensive 
craft, for, to guard against surprise attack, it will be essential to include 
home defence squadrons in addition to squadrons of day and night bombing 
types which will form the offensive or striking force. 

The above are the factors which must govern the strength of Air Fleets. 
On the basis that 15 squadrons have been found to be necessary for 
Home Defence, and in view of the increasing range of aircraft which will 
shortly make the 'West of England and Ireland open to attack, it is 

2 N 
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considered that 20 squadrons on a cadre basis will be required to defend 
the coast and industrial centres of the British Isles. As regards offence 
it is suggested that the striking force, which can be utilized in peace on 
Government civil duties, should consist of about 8 squadrons of day 
bombers, 9 squadrons of night bombers, and 3 squadrons of flying-boats. 

(J3) Strength of Air Force required to co-operate with Sea Forces 

On approaching the subject of the immediate post-war Air Force 
requirements of the Navy we are faced with two questions: 

(a) To what extent substitution of aircraft for surface craft is now 
desirable and possible? 

(b) What the post-war strength of the Navy is to be? 

In the near future much of the work now done by surface vessels will 
be performed by the Air Force— e.g., patrol duties, the protection of mine¬ 
sweepers by torpedo-carrying and fighting aeroplanes, etc. 

It is within vision that certain types of aircraft will be able to carry out 
cruises of long duration and perform the functions of surface craft with 
greater speed and radius of action. The future will also see a surface ship 
possessing the speed of a modern battle cruiser carrying forty to fifty 
torpedo-planes and bombers, the radius of action of which would be at 
least 150 miles, thus securing a great advantage over vessels of present- 
day armament. Ships of this description will afford the means of con¬ 
centrating air force at points beyond the direct working range of large 
day bombers. 

The types of aircraft suitable for replacing some of the auxiliary surface 
craft at present in use are now emerging from the experimental stage. 
Such types of aircraft are: 

(i) Large flying-boats which have reached a stage of development 
warranting their adoption as substitutes for a certain percentage of 
auxiliary surface craft. 

(ii) Large day-bombing aeroplanes, the development of which warrants 
their consideration for substitution purposes in the near future. 

(iii) Torpedo-planes, the utility of which it is anticipated will shortly 
be solved. 

The successful employment of the above types should ensure a great 
increase in the efficiency of auxiliary naval operations with a corresponding 
decrease in expenditure. 

On the basis of past experience, and in the absence of data as to the 
post-war strength of the Navy, the following suggestions are put forward 
for co-operation: 


Grand Fleet and Home Waters 

(a) 4 squadrons ships’ fighters and fighter reconnaissance 

(b) 4 squadrons in cadre day bombers 

(c) 4 squadrons torpedo-planes and ships’ bombers 

(d) 5 squadrons in cadre large flying-boats 

(e) 6 squadrons in cadre large day bombers 
(/) Kite balloons 
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For the effective maintenance and utilization of these squadrons, 
provision must be made for the establishment of certain permanent bases 
which can be used as storage and repair depots and training centres. 

During peace-time it may be expected that the practice of carrying 
aircraft in H.M. ships will be widely extended. Such ships will no longer 
be concentrated as at present, but will visit a number of ports in the 
United Kingdom and abroad. They will probably desire to carry their 
aircraft frequently so that these may participate in the ships’ gunnery and 
other exercises, and this must be provided for as far as possible. 

It is suggested therefore that for these purposes ports which ships are 
likely to visit should be divided into two categories. 

In the first will probably come the principal naval ports and anchorages 
where there will be storage and repair depots with a testing-ground and 
facilities for embarking and disembarking aircraft. There will also be a 
conveniently situated aerodrome with aircraft for practice purposes and 
personnel for maintenance. 

In the second category may be placed ports of less importance, which 
ships of the Fleet visit periodically. In such places it should be sufficient 
to provide small landing-grounds (if none such are existing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood) with a care and maintenance party. It is considered that the 
work in these ports could be largely carried out by aircraft carriers, which 
could supply the ships with aircraft and personnel necessary to enable 
exercises to be carried out. 

In addition, in order to provide for manoeuvres and exercises on a large 
scale which necessitate the use of ports where there are no aircraft 
facilities, two or more mobile depots, which will be kept in readiness for 
establishment at short notice, will be required. 

Similar arrangements could be made in regard to balloons operating 
with the Fleet. At first-class ports there would be a station capable of 
maintaining six working balloons; at second-class ports one capable of 
maintaining three working balloons, while there could be one mobile unit 
in readiness for establishing a balloon station as required for special 
exercises or manoeuvres. 

In the event of the Admiralty agreeing to these suggestions in principle, 
details can be worked out in co-operation with them. 


North Atlantic 

Bases will be required for (a), (b), (c), and (d) in the Azores, where an 
island or islands is an urgent necessity, in Newfoundland or Nova Scotia, 
and in the Gulf of St Lawrence. These bases must comprise a harbour for 
large flying-boats, an aerodrome for large day-bombing aeroplanes, and 
facilities for the maintenance of these and of ships’ aeroplanes operating 
in mid-Atlantic. 

The subject of the Canadian bases is discussed later in this memorandum. 

The Iceland and Greenland route has not been considered owing to the 
severe weather conditions and fogs, which would probably make it 
impracticable for the greater part of the year. 

It will also be necessary to consider aircraft bases for naval and com¬ 
mercial purposes at Bermuda and the West Indies. 
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Mediterranean 

Naval predominance in these waters will be as essential as hitherto and 
probably more difficult to maintain owing to the development of submarine 
craft. The following air strength is suggested: 

For Co-operation with the Naval Squadron 

1 squadron ships’ fighter reconnaissance and ships’ fighters 

2 squadrons torpedo-planes and ships’ bombers 

1 squadron large flying-boats 

Bases 

A base at Malta comprising small aircraft repair base, boat harbour, 
and aerodrome. Subsidiary bases at Gibraltar, Suda Bay, Mudros, 
Cyprus, Port Said, Alexandria, and Solium. 

The Pacific 

It is not improbable that after the storm in Europe the centre of pressure 
of unrest will move eastwards and that the future will find it located in 
China and Japan. There would appear, therefore, to be grounds for an 
increase of our naval strength in the Pacific and pari passu for the building 
of a suitable air force. 

These considerations have already been weighed in Australia and New 
Zealand, and both Dominions have intimated their desire for air services. 
Suggestions for the strength and composition of these services will be 
found later in this paper. 

Assuming that these proposals are adopted, the strength of the Royal 
Air Force in the Pacific would be: 

1 squadron ships’ fighters and fighter reconnaissance 

2 squadrons torpedo-planes and ships’ bombers 

2 squadrons large flying-boats 

In addition to the above it is* considered that Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and North Borneo should each be provided with their quota of aircraft 
protection, owing to the strategic importance of these places and on 
account of their isolated position. It should be noted that North Borneo 
is also one of the most important sources of oil supply. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the allocation of squadrons should be: 

Bases 

Hong Kong 1 squadron large day bombers 

Singapore 1 squadron large day bombers 

North Borneo area 1 squadron day bombers 

The following squadrons are also allocated for general duties in 
connexion with Eastern Imperial bases: 

1 squadron day bombers 

2 squadrons large day bombers 

(C) Specialized Air Force to co-operate with Hand Forces 

British Isles 

Experience shows that in the post-war organization the proportion of 
offensive squadrons should be high. Defence against aircraft by night 
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will continue to develop and improve so that night-bombing squadrons 
must be composed of fast machines with a high ceiling. 

With this in view, and on the assumption that there will be a peace 
strength of six regular and twenty other divisions in the British Isles., the 
proposed strength of squadrons in cadre is : 

21 squadrons day and night fighters 
8 squadrons low fighters 
4 squadrons fighter reconnaissance 
8 squadrons corps and fighter reconnaissance 
8 squadrons day bombers 
8 squadrons night bombers 

In addition, the development of tank warfare may make it advisable to 
have a proportion of squadrons available for co-operation with tanks. 

Egypt, the Sudan, Palestine, and Mesopotamia 

This group of countries is one of very great political, strategic, and 
commercial importance to the Empire. It includes many strategic points 
d'appui and contains great reservoirs of oil fuel, upon which commodity 
both our air power and sea power will depend. 

The Air Force requirements in this group will be dependent upon many 
factors—the strength of the land forces we shall have to maintain there, 
the political state of Russia, the attitude of Persia, the internal conditions 
of Mesopotamia, and generally whether Germany will be in a position to 
pursue her well-known designs in the East. 

The group also offers considerable scope for Air Force police work. 
Owing to its vast extent, its climate, lack of communications, and its 
numerous rivers, the movements of land forces are much hampered. On 
the other hand good landing-grounds are frequent, and it will be practicable 
rapidly to reinforce the air strength in any of the groups from the others. 

The suggested Air Force strength is : 

Egypt: 1 squadron fighters 

1 squadron composite corps and fighter reconnaissance 
1 squadron day bombers 
1 squadron large day bombers 

Mesopotamia: 1 squadron fighters 

1 squadron composite corps and fighter reconnaissance 
1 squadron day bombers 
1 squadron large day bombers 

India 

Considerations governing Air Force requirements in India are: 

(i) A possible attack by a foreign Power; 

(ii) A rising of frontier tribes ; 

(iii) Internal trouble. 

The pre-war garrison of India was 8 cavalry brigades, 9 infantry 
divisions supported by divisional artillery plus 3 heavy batteries, 3 siege 
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batteries, and some mountain artillery. On this basis Air Force require¬ 
ments would be: 

4 squadrons fighters and fighter reconnaissance 

4 squadrons corps reconnaissance for co-operation with infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery 

2 squadrons day bombers 

2 squadrons large day bombers 

A decision is urgent as to whether the supply of aircraft to Indian 
subjects should be permitted. 

East Africa, Uganda, and Nyasaland 

Aircraft should prove invaluable in the administration, development, 
and general police work in these countries. A weight-carrying machine 
with long radius of action would probably be the most suitable type, and 
landing-grounds must be organized to facilitate its employment. The 
initial Air Force strength in these countries would therefore be: 

1 squadron large day bombers 

West Africa 

The British possessions in West Africa are spread over a wide area, and 
aircraft should prove of the greatest service in dealing with native risings 
and carrying out general police work. It is suggested that the force 
available should be stationed normally in Northern Nigeria. Require¬ 
ments at the outset would appear to be met by: 

1 squadron large day bombers 

(Z>) The Air Forces of the Dominions 

As already indicated, the possibilities of air warfare render it vitally 
important that the several portions of the British Empire should be in a 
state of readiness, not only to protect themselves from sudden aerial 
attack, but also to render immediate mutual assistance. For this purpose 
air fleets will require to be maintained by the Dominions in a state of 
constant efficiency, and provision made for the rapid expansion and 
mobilization of their aerial resources. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of unity and the 
necessity for organizing these aerial resources on similar lines. During 
the war the Dominions have generously responded to the call of the 
Mother Country, and their forces have worked in the closest co-operation 
with those from the British Isles. A bond of union has been established 
which both sides must make every effort to strengthen until a state of 
perfect and efficient co-operation exists between the various components 
of the British Empire. 

The first essential is that methods of training and organization, and 
types of machines and equipment should be standardized. Each Dominion 
would require a Central School at which flying, navigation, aerial gunnery 
and bomb-dropping, co-operation with land and sea forces, meteorology, 
and photography would be taught on similar lines. As types of machines 
improve replacements should be made on a proportionate scale, and 
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interchange of personnel should take place so that training and opera¬ 
tional methods, improvements due to innovations, etc., may be co¬ 
ordinated throughout the whole of the Imperial Air Force. Thus, if 
necessity arises reinforcements can be transferred from one quarter of 
the globe to another, and on arrival at their destination will fit auto¬ 
matically into their appointed places and carry out their appointed duties. 
This work of co-ordination and standardization can best be done by an 
Imperial Air Staff, upon which should be representatives of all the 
Dominions, preserving the closest possible liaison with the Air Staff in 
each particular Dominion, through whom alone component states or 
provinces should deal. 

By such means only can the unity which is so vital be secured. 

The following suggestions, based on the above general line of policy, 
are made as to the organization of the respective Dominion services : 

Canada 

The main problems to be faced by Canada in establishing her air service 
are involved in the extent and varied nature of the territory to be served. 
The distances to be travelled are very great, and there is, therefore, an 
excellent opening for commercial aviation both for rapid passenger and 
mail services and for the transport of goods. For this purpose the large 
day-bombing type of machine should be particularly suitable. 

As it seems improbable that Canada will maintain a large land force 
in peace-time, it should be possible profitably to employ a proportion of 
her service squadrons for Government purposes, such as police work, 
aerial mail work, and surveys. 

Taking into consideration the geographical features and the main 
centres of population in the Dominion, it is considered that aerodromes 
and seaplane bases should be established throughout the southern limits 
of Canada, and should, with one exception, not be situated more than four 
hundred miles north of the Canada-United States boundary. 

It is considered that the squadrons on a cadre basis should be: 

2 squadrons fighter and corps reconnaissance 
2 squadrons fighters 
2 squadrons large day bombers 

For coastal patrol work, flying over the inland lakes, and co-operation 
with the naval forces, the following squadrons in cadre seem advisable: 

2 squadrons ships’ fighter reconnaissance and ships’ fighters 
2 squadrons large flying-boats 
2 squadrons large day bombers 

It is also essential that the Dominion should possess an up-to-date and 
well-equipped aircraft depot to receive and direct machines, carry out 
rebuilds and repairs, and hold stocks of spares for redistribution to the 
aircraft parks. This depot should also be capable of handling seaplanes 
and lighter-than-air craft, and the most convenient situation would appear 
to be at Ottawa or Quebec. 

A small experimental lighter-than-air service station is suggested 
which might also be used to maintain the cadre of an airship unit. 
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As already indicated the maintenance of reliable and up-to-date 
meteorological and wireless stations is most important. The Canadian 
Air Service should pay special attention to both these questions in view 
of the long-distance flights which have to be made. Meteorological 
stations should be established throughout the Dominion. 

Australia 

While it is not desired in any way to accentuate Eastern political 
complexities, the pressure of unrest in this sphere must be faced. In the 
past the fears of Australia resulted in the formation of the nucleus of the 
Australian Navy, and Australia has already inaugurated her own Air 
Service which her distance from the Mother Country renders all 
important. 

The general organization of the Australian Air Force should be the 
maintenance on a cadre basis of: 

(а) A proportion of long-distance bombing and reconnaissance 
squadrons with squadrons of fighting and bombing aeroplanes and corps, 
reconnaissance squadrons, all capable of rapid expansion into fully 
mobilized service units. In times of peace these squadrons should form 
the training units for the pilots and personnel of the whole force and for 
the commercial air fleet. 

(б) A civil transport service for mail and passenger work, the transport 
of goods, and police and survey duties. This service would form the general 
reserve of pilots and personnel, all such as are willing to serve when called 
upon being earmarked for that purpose and required to go through a 
periodical refresher course with a Service squadron. The machines 
employed should be specially constructed so that they could rapidly be 
transformed into Service machines in case of need. It is to be observed 
that, owing to the great distances in Australia and the comparative lack 
of railways, the most valuable and economic machines will be the large 
day-bombing type, and these should be concentrated upon. 

Attention must be paid to the establishment and maintenance of air 
routes. It is proposed to establish an air route to Australia via India, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Sunda Islands, and this will necessitate a 
landing-ground in the vicinity of Wyndham. From there an air route 
should be established to Normanton and thence following the railway line 
through Queensland a service should be established through South and 
West Australia to Perth, from which place the route could travel north¬ 
ward to the neighbourhood of the De Grey river and thence on a north¬ 
easterly course through the Kimberley district to Wyndham. 

It is suggested that the squadrons of Service types which should be 
maintained on a cadre basis are as follows : 

2 squadrons fighter and corps reconnaissance 
2 squadrons fighters 
2 squadrons large day bombers 

Equipment to carry out night work with 2 fighter squadrons would be 
required— e.g., anti-aircraft guns, searchlights, sound-locators, and the 
necessary personnel. 
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For coastal patrol work and co-operation with the Navy, the following 
squadrons, also on a cadre basis, should be maintained: 

1 squadron ships’ fighter reconnaissance and ships’ fighters 
1 squadron torpedo-planes and ships’ bombers 
1 squadron large flying-boats 
1 squadron large day bombers 

It is presumed that for a time at least the majority of machines will be 
supplied by England. Hence it will be essential that Australia should 
possess an up-to-date and well-equipped aircraft depot to receive and 
erect machines, etc., and distribute to aircraft parks. This depot should 
be also capable of handling seaplanes and lighter-than-air craft, and it is 
suggested the most convenient situation would be at Sydney. 

As regards lighter-than-air it is considered also that 3 units of 2 S.S. air¬ 
ships and 6 kite balloons should be maintained. These could probably be 
supplied at once, but steps must be taken to provide good shed accom¬ 
modation for their reception. 

The remarks already made under the heading of Canada as to the 
importance of meteorological and wireless stations apply with equal force 
to the Commonwealth of Australia. It is suggested that wireless stations 
may be conveniently placed at Palmerston and Cape York. 

New Zealand 

The possibility of unrest in the East affects New Zealand equally with 
Australia. The length of her coast-line makes her peculiarly vulnerable 
to attack, and her distance from the Mother Country makes it necessary 
for her to be able to hold her own until the arrival of available reinforce- 
ments. . 

During peace-time aerial communications should be established and 
maintained with Australia, and the two air services should work in close 
touch. In the beginning this will probably be carried out by means of 
flying-boats. 

The following squadrons (in cadre) are suggested: 

1 squadron corps and fighter reconnaissance 
1 squadron large day bombers 
1 squadron night bombers 

while for coastal patrol and naval co-operation there should be: 

1 squadron torpedo-planes and ships’ bombers 
1 squadron large flying-boats 
1 squadron large day bombers 

It would seem that Christchurch is indicated as suitable for the main 
aircraft depot—which, as in the case of the other Donurdons, should he 
capable of dealing with every type of craft. . 

Attention may once more be drawn to the importance of efficient 
meteorological and wireless stations. The latter will be of the greatest 
importance for keeping in touch with Australia and should be specially 
planned with this end in view. 
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South Africa 

As regards South Africa, the main factors of distance and scattered 
population and the consequent openings for rapid mail and transport 
service and for commercial aviation are again present. 

It is improbable that South Africa will be the scene of war between 
European nations; nevertheless, South Africa should maintain her quota 
of cadre Service squadrons. 

A geographical factor which has a special bearing on the South African 
problem is the existence of many large commercial ports southward from 
Mombasa to the Cape, and northward from the Cape to the Congo, which 
it is considered could be advantageously kept in close touch with each 
other by means of large flying-boats. 

On the above lines the squadrons in cadre should be: 

2 squadrons fighters 

1 squadron fighter and corps reconnaissance 

1 squadron day bombers 

1 squadron night bombers 

For coastal patrol and for co-operation with naval forces the squadrons, 
also in cadre, suggested are: 

1 squadron ships’ fighters and fighter reconnaissance 

2 squadrons large flying-boats 

1 squadron large day bombers 

In South Africa also an up-to-date and well-equipped aircraft depot, 
capable of dealing with all kinds of aircraft, should be established at an 
early date, and everything seems to point to this being situated near 
Cape Town. 

With regard to commercial aviation, it is to be noted that Cape Town 
will form the terminus of the service to the Cape via Egypt and that a 
considerable portion of this journey will be flown over territory under the 
control of the Union, and the maintenance, mapping, and lighting of this 
part of the route should receive special attention, while the importance of 
meteorological and wireless stations cannot be sufficiently emphasized. 

{E) Control and Development of Commercial Aerial Transport 

The development of civil and commercial aviation in the near future 
will be chiefly in connexion with postal and passenger services. It may be 
thought that the Government, through the Air Ministry, should own and 
operate the postal services, but in order to encourage the aircraft industry 
and to stimulate competition, it would seem that such services may be 
left open to the aircraft industry under the guidance and control of the 
Air Ministry on the following lines : 

Tenders should be invited by the Post Office, or by the Air Ministry 
on its behalf, for individual mail services, the terms of invitation making 
it clear what help or subsidy the State would provide towards carrying 
out the contract. The tenders submitted should then be closely investi¬ 
gated by the Air Ministry and, if found satisfactory, accepted. In cases 
where the postal authorities consider a service essential, and no satis¬ 
factory private contract can be concluded, the Air Ministry might provide 
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a Government service. Air work in connexion with customs, survey, 
excise, and police duties should be carried out by the Royal Air Force. 
From a purely commercial standpoint, a measure of standardization in 
machines and engines will not only lead to economy, but will facilitate 
the training and certificating of standard commercial pilots, while, from 
the broader point of view of Imperial Defence, such standardization is 
essential. 

State assistance and some form of State control are, for the following 
reasons, essential for the maintenance of the commercial aviation 
industry: 

(i) The industry which has been built up during the war will probably 
wither away if it is not supported by the State. 

(ii) Co-ordination of development coupled with a certain standardiza¬ 
tion of material and equipment are necessary in order that types shall be 
suitable for Air Force use, and to secure economy of production and 
standardization among commercial types. 

(iii) It is essential that meteorological information shall be co-ordinated 
and organized under State control; such information is of vital importance 
to the success of all aviation. 

(iv) Air routes and prohibited zones will be a matter of international 
arrangement for which the State must be responsible; to ensure that 
treaties and regulations in regard to these routes are observed and their 
marking, lighting, and mapping properly carried out, the State must have 
sole control. 

(v) Uniformity of legislation, which can best be secured through unity 
of control, is necessary for the Air Force and commercial air fleet through¬ 
out the Empire. 

(vi) Aerodromes required for war purposes. Government training, and 
aerial routes in the United Kingdom and Crown Colonies should be owned 
by the State. This would be an excellent method of indirect subsidization 
of the aircraft industry, as it would relieve it of the burden of establish¬ 
ment and upkeep of terminal facilities. Terminal dues should be made as 
reasonable as possible, and there is an analogy in the State ownership of 
harbours and docks. Such a form of subsidization will help the small 
owner of aircraft as well as the manufacturer owner. 

(vii) Research and development are of the utmost value and equally 
important to the future of the Royal Air Force and of commercial avia¬ 
tion. It is essential that such research and development shall be guided 
and supported by the State in order that production shall have a military, 
as well as commercial, value. 

To meet the above it is suggested that State aid shall take the form of: 

(i) Assistance to private enterprise, both directly and indirectly, 

(ii) Inauguration and State ownership of certain aerial transport 
undertakings of public utility, 

(iii) State meteorological service for the benefit of Imperial aviation 

generally, . . 

(iv) Bureau for the collection and dissemination of aero-technical and 
commercial information, 
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(v) World-wide State propaganda in support of the British aircraft 
industry, 

(vi) Supply, after the war, of surplus machines to British enterprises 
throughout the Empire on liberal terms. 

Reserves 

The question of Services reserves is entirely dependent upon some such 
system of co-ordination and State pontrol as is suggested above. Air 
warfare demands that units shall always be maintained on a basis of instant 
readiness for operations. Once engaged the wastage in flying personnel 
and machines is very rapid, and to meet the immediate wastage of the 
former, personnel will be drawn from the reserve maintained in peace¬ 
time by a system of training which will provide for all pilots passing 
through a complete Service training course and afterwards undergoing 
short refresher courses during a term of years. 

To meet the general reserve all necessary types of personnel in the 
commercial aerial transport service would be earmarked, and records of 
their training and qualifications carefully preserved. 

To meet the wastage in machines a percentage of up-to-date engines 
and machines would be held in Royal Air Force aircraft depots. Com¬ 
mercial aircraft of suitable types would also be classified and earmarked, 
all such types being fitted for the installation of the necessary armament 
which would be maintained in readiness. 

Ill 

Training 

The training of aviation personnel will be divided into two heads: 

(a) For Regular personnel. 

(Z>) For Reserve personnel. 

Training in ground and flying duties for (a) will be carried out during a 
long period in a few special flying schools. 

Training for (< b ) will be carried out during a much shorter period at 
training wings, at which both ground and flying training will be given. A 
training wing will consist of 3 squadrons, each containing the cadre of a 
Service squadron. 

On completion of the above the regular personnel will be given courses 
in one or more of the following classes of special work: 

(i) Duties peculiar to co-operation with the Royal Navy. 

(ii) Duties peculiar to co-operation with the Army. 

(iii) Duties common to both naval and military aerial operations. 

Of the reserve personnel, certain numbers will be selected on the 
completion of their course at a training wing to undergo the special 
training mentioned in the last paragraph. Details as to the length of 
training in any school or training wing are under consideration. 

Civil and Commercial Pilots 

It is proposed that the course at a training wing shall include a training 
which will enable a suitable individual to qualify as a competent civil or 
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commercial pilot. This arrangement for the uniform training of Service 
and commercial pilots has the great advantage of ensuring standardiza¬ 
tion, with consequent higher efficiency and economy. The recording of 
available personnel and the issue of licences will also be facilitated. 

Training of Technical Officers 

The majority of these officers will be drawn from aviation personnel 
who, from one cause or another, axe unsuited for normal duty in the air. 
Such officers will have had an initial technical training, and their further 
training will be carried out by: 

(a) Apprenticeship to R.A.F. technical depots and aircraft factories. 

( b ) Courses in R.A.F. instructional shops. 

(c) Courses in technical colleges. 

The length of time necessary for such courses can be settled later. 

Training of Air Staff and Administrative Officers 

These, again, will largely be drawn from aviation personnel who, from 
one cause or another, are unsuited to normal duty in the air. Such 
officers would be selected by competitive examination for entrance 
into the R.A.F. Staff College, which would work in conjunction with the 
Naval and Military Staff Colleges. Successful candidates on passing out 
would be eligible for staff and administrative employment with the Royal 
Air Force. The personnel for “Q” services will be obtained by selection 
from all ranks of the Royal Air Force and from the administrative staff. 

Training of Rank and File 

Men would be recruited from the various trades and sent to the Recruits’ 
Training Depot, where, after undergoing a trade test, they would carry 
out a course of drill instruction combined with a specialized instruction in 
R.A.F. technical work. Instruction would continue in all schools and 
wings carrying out the training of aviation personnel, and drafts for the 
remainder of the Air Force would be found from these establishments. 

Recruits: Terms of Service 

It is recognized that, as far as possible, the three fighting services must 
act together in formulating the terms under which recruits should be 
obtained and serve. If it may be assumed that in future some system of 
compulsory national service will be continued, then the following is 
suggested as a suitable basis for recruitment for the Royal Air Force: 

(i) Compulsory entry of cadets at 16. Cadet service 4 years, followed 
by one year of complete service. 

(ii) Voluntary enrolment of technical ranks for a further period of 
7 years’ complete service and 12 years in the reserve, 7 days’ service being 
done every third year. Terms and conditions of this enrolment to be 
made attractive and to carry substantial pension rights. 

(iii) Non-technical Reserve. The remainder not volunteering for the 
long-term engagement would pass compulsorily into the Royal Air Force 
reserve, doing 15 days’ service every third year between 20 and 30, and 
7 days’ every third year thereafter up to 40 years of age. 
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On the alternative basis of voluntary service the following scheme is 
suggested: 

(i) Technical Personnel 

(a) Boys would be accepted at the age of 14J to 15 on a basis of 12 
years 5 service. They would receive 3 years’ technical training and school¬ 
ing and would be qualified as skilled tradesmen. 

( b ) Men with suitable qualifications would be accepted at the age of 
18 to 22 on a basis of 2 years’ service with the colours and 10 years with 
the reserve. These men would receive technical training, and arrange¬ 
ments would be made for further optional schooling. 

(ii) Non-technical Personnel 

Men would be accepted at the age of 18 to 25 on the basis of 8 years 
with the colours and 4 years with the reserve. These men would receive 
further schooling if desired, and such as showed aptitude would also 
receive technical training. 

F. H. SYKES 

M.G. 

9.12.1918 c.a.s. 


NOTE 

To the above original memorandum were added appendices on the following 
subjects: 

(A) Actual Service strength of the Royal Air Force by Squadrons (October 1918): 
Squadrons (eleven types) 

Training Units (Home) 

Auxiliary Services (Home) 

Administrative Services 


(B) Proposed Peace strength of the Royal Air Force : 

Squadrons (strength by full establishment and cadre squadrons; also 
showing types of aircraft with which they were to be equipped) 
Training Units 
Auxiliary Services 

Administrative and Experimentsl Services 
Balloon Units 


(C) Stations recommended for Units shown in Appendix B : 
Striking Force and Postal Communications 
Home Defence 

Expeditionary and Reserve Force 
Eastern Theatres 
Home Waters—Anti-submarine 
Mobile Fleet Aerodromes 
Imperial Overseas Bases 
Home Refuelling Bases 
Landing Grounds 
Schools 


CD) Proposed Air Routes ; r . 

( E ) Lighter-than-air Services 

(F 1 ) Suggested Aerodromes and Seaplane Bases required for Service and 
Commercial Purposes in the Dominions 
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